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2nd. Death of Mr Abhyankar .— Mr. M Y. Abhyankar, Bai-at-Law, Conti'al Pro- 
vinces Congress leader, passed away m Bombay. 

7th. National Institute of Seioices of India :~II E the Governor of Bengal inau- 
gurated the first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India in Calcutta. 
The purpose of the Institute waste 00-01 dilute the work of Academies of Hciencos 
in the various parts of India. The main functions of the Institute would be tlio 
co-ordination of the labours of the scientists in India, to etfect co-operation between 
the various bodies of Academy rank and to render possible the foimation of a 
National Research Council. 


12th. South Areot Women's Conference Equal lights for women and men in the 
future constitution, establishment of more schools lor girls and that women should 
take part in rural icconstruction formed the subjects of some of the resolutions 
passed by the South Arcot Women’s Conference, held at Yillupuram, Dr. Muthu- 
Iaksmi Reddi presiding. 


13th. Death of Str Abdulla Suhrawardy Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy passed away 
at his residence m Calcutta, after a brief illness. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers at the Central Legislature and was the founder of the Central Muslim Party 
in the Assemblv He was the Deputy President of the Bengal Legislative Council 
from 1923 to l{)26 Prominent in public life, he was also the author of some publi- 
cations relating to Muslim history and religion. 

Death of Mr. B. Munitwami Natdu Diwan Bahadur B. Mumswami Naidu, 
former Chief Minister to the Madras Government, passed away at his residence at 
Chittoor. His funeral was attended by many prominent public men and tributes were 
paid to his services to the Province. 


14th. Aeharya Gidwani's death : — Acharya Gidwani, ox-Principal of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith and who, till recently, had ‘been closely associated with the Congress, 
died of heart-failure at Karachi. His funeral was largely attended and the local 
markets and the Municipal offices were closed m memory of the departed leader. 


15th. Burma Separationists 1 dissatisfaction : — The All-Burma Separations ts’ Con- 
ference held at Rangoon, expressed its dissatisfaction with the J. P. C. proposals 
inasmuch as they did not fulfil the people's aspirations. The Conference also deman- 
ded protection for the indigenous population from outside competition, and also 
the restoration of Assam, Manipur, Andaman and Nicobar Islands to separated Burma. 

Madras Christian Deputation to the Gain rnor A deputation on behalf of the 
Madras Indian Christian Association waited on the Governor and represented to 
His Excellency the grievances of the community. The deputationists urged that the 
goal of India, Dominion status, should be included in the preamble of the new 
Reform Bill. They stated that they were opposed to a Second Chamber in the 
province, and urged direct election to the Federal Legislature. 


1 6 tb. Madras Provincial Labour Conference The Madras Provincial Labour Con- 
ference met at Golden Rock. Mr. C. Basudov, declaring the conference open, 
regretted that the Reforms Report had omitted the question of declaration of funda- 
mental rights. He opposed indirect election to the Federal legislature as retrograde 
and urged direct election on a much enlarged basis. The president, Mr. 8. Natesa 
Mndaliar, urged that safeguards should be provided for the benefit of labour. The 
conference passed resolutions urging that at least 10 per cent of the total number 
of seats altoted in the various councils should bo reserved for labour, periodical 
enlargement of franchise so as to achieve adult franchise within a definite period 
and the provision of a declaration of rights in the new constitution. 

» 
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17th. Bihar Council urges modification of the Reforms Scheme : — The Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council adopted an amendment to the Government motion lor the 
consideration of the J. P C. Report. The Council was of opinion that the scheme as 
a whole was highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations and 
hedged round by many unnecessary and undesirabio safeguards. The Council urged 
substantial modifications and the inclusion of the term Dominion Status m the 
preamble of the proposed India Bill. 

21st. Assembly debate on official circular relating to Village Industnc s Associa- 
tion An adjournment motion, moved by "Mr. Safyamurtln to censure tho 
Government lor issuing a circular to all local governments and through them to 
District officers and other officials not to have anything to do with the revival of 
village industries scheme proposed by Uandluji, was discussed by tho Assembly. 
Sir Henry Ciaik, Home Member, said that it was idle to asseit that tho Govern- 
ment was wiong m pointing out to Local Governments tho possibly dangerous 
potentialities of the Village Industries Association He added that if future deve- 
lopments proved that the Government had misjudged the organisation, tho Govern- 
ment would welcome co-operation. The adjournment motion was talked out. 

Madras Governor's appeal for Co-apt ration -Addressing tho Madras Legislative 
Council. H. E. the Governor dealt with the report ot tho .Joint Pai luuuontm v 
Committee and appealed for tho co-operation and assistance of all parties to work 
the new constitution smoothly. He said that the Bntish Government stood by all 
the pledges^ and had no intention to break them His Excellency concluded by 
saying: “Given goodwill, 1 see no reason why m the coming u*ars the shmmg 
example already set to the rest of India by this histone presidency should not even 
be improved upon” 


22nd. Motion regarding Mr. 5. C. Boses detention The adjournment motion of Mr. 
Bardoloi, Congress Party, regarding the detention of Mr. tiarat Chandra Dose was 
passed by the Assembly, by 58 votes to 54. Mr. Bardoloi, moving tho adjournment 
motion said that Mr. S. C. Bose who had been allowed by the Government to \m 
duly eleoted and had been summoned by the Governor-General to attend the 
Assembly, could not be prevented from attending the Assembly session. The !Uw 
Member and the Home Member of the Government of India argued that no privi- 
lege as claimed by the mover of tho adjournment motion existed and therefore 
there was no breach of the privilege. Mr. Bhulahluu Desai, leader of the Congress 
Party, said that there was an inherent privilege -as a member of tho Assembly. 
Mr. Jmnah, leader of the Independent Party, did not agree that anv such privilege 
existed but ffid not see any justification for tho detention of Mr. Bose. Hir Uunrv 
Craik promised tlie House to lay every material regarding Ur. Hose's detention 
before the House m the course of tho session. Tho adjournment motiou was iiassed 
by a majority of 4 votes, some of tho Independents remaining neutral. 


States and federation The Chamber of Princes, which mot at Delhi passed a 
resolution reaffirming its iprovious declaration about the readiness of tho States to 
aooede to the All-India Federation, provided the essential conditions and guarantees 
whwh have been pressed for are included in tho constitution. The Chamber reserved 
its opinion i until the Parliamentary Hill relating to constitutional reforms and the 
°* toe proposed treaty of accession and the Instrument of Instruction# to 
the Viceroy were known. The Chamber also emphasised that tho success of tho 
Federation would depend on the clear recognition of the sovereignty of tho (States 
and their rights tinder treaties and engagements, * 


24th. The Viceroy s Address to the Assembly : — Addressing tho members of tho 
Assembly, His Excellency the Viceroy reviewed the administrative and constitu- 
tional problems. Regarding the question of reforms, His Excellency said that caution 
demanded safeguards i to cm India from one system of to 2? 

nJfiJ* cer0 ^ to the Indian leaders to take tho scheme as the only path 

likely, in any period of time that on a non id fawKiaa iwUIiIk ii. .1 i 


Am stts&jteu&tLgsi 
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Act. The Bill sought to introduce changes m rogard to specific endowments 
and the schemes settled by Courts, and also in regard to the administration of tho 
finances of tho temples. 

28 th. Discussion on Reforms Report in Madras Council : — The Madras Council 
discussed tho report of the Joint Committee on Indian constitutional reforms. The 
hon. Mr. C. A fcoutor moved for the consideration of the report. Dr P. Subba- 
ioyan moved an amendment which stated that the reform senorae did not satisfy 
tho aspirations of tho people of India and was unacceptable, and that it was better 
to remain under the present constitution than to be saddled with the new one 
proposed. The Justice Party’s amendment was moved by Mr. Yalna All Sahib, 
which, while accepting the" conclusions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
regarding Provincial Autonomy and All-India Federation, uiged that some changes 
be made m order to secure goodwill for the working of tho new constitution. The 
Justice Democratic Party moved a similar amendment while Mr. N. Sivaraj moved 
an amendment on behalf of the Depressed Classes, urging the rojeotion of the 
Poona Pact and substitution of tho system of representation proposed in the original 
award of tho Pxemiei. Some more" amendments were moved. The official motion 
was cairied and Dr Subbaroyan's amendment was declared lost, without a division. 
The amendments of the Justice Party, the Justice Democratic Party, and of Mr. 
Sivaraj wore all carried. 

30 tb. Assembly rejects Indo~ British Trade Agreement -—The Assembly debated the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement and urged its immediate termination Mr. H. P. 
Mody defended the agreemont and said that there was no sacrifice of India’s fiscal 
autonomy, nor impairment of discriminating protection. Mr. Jmnah opposed the 
Agreement. Mr. Joshi urged (he Government to consult labour opmion before 
negotiating trade agreements. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the agreement did not 
confor any concessions on India but she lost a great deal. Sir Joseph Bhore, reply- 
ing to the debate, claimed that the agreement did not adversely affect any Indian 
industry. He added that it helped in tho cause of goodwill and friendliness 
between India and England. The amendment of Mr, K. L. Gauba urging the 
Government to terminate the agreement was carried by 66 against 58 votes. 

31 st. Mr. Bose’s detention : — At. a public meeting in Calcutta resolution was passed 
protesting against tho continued detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and demand- 
ing his unconditional release. 


FEBRUARY 1935 

let. International labour office resolution regarding railway workers : — The Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office passed the following resolution concern- 
ing the ‘Railway workers in Tndia. Having regard to the considerable time that 
has elapsed since the ratification of the 1919 Convention (dealing with workers on 
railways) by the Government of India in 1921, the Governing Body notes tho 
Government "of India’s undertaking to press forward their programme of gradual 
extension with the least possible delay and hopes that, as a result of this under- 
taking, the effects of the Convention will be extended at an early date to such 
workers of the Indian railways as do not yet enjoy them.” 

Government af India Bill The Indian re-print of the Government of India Bill 
was published and runs into 323 pages. 

2nd. Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber :-~ l The Reserve Bank, the Indian Tariff 
system and other questions of interest to the commercial community were discussed 
by the incoming president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at their annuM 
general meeting in Bombay. 

0. P. Council’ s plea for Dominion Status The Central Provinces Legislative 
Council discussed tne Joint Parliamentary Committee Report on Indian constitu- 
tional reform. The Council was of opinion that the scheme adumberated in the 
J, P. 0. Report was unsatisfactory, unacceptable and unworkable unless the Cons- 
titution Act conferred Dominion Status on India. 
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3rd. Bengal Hindus Condemn Award .-The Bonsai Hl " d “ r S?5f®‘T , f-.lT od * 
resolution condemning the Refoims proposals-, including the Coinnnuia * 

4th. Assembly Debate on. J P. C Report - The Assembly to-day Jjwjan n ‘ 

debate on the Joint Beloet Committees Report on Indian Cnnstitiitiona KU.wns 
a motion by Sir N N Sircar, Loader of tlu. House, that the Report *ken mto 

consideration.” Thero ivas a crop of amendments to tho motion, ti e ‘" | (W 

tant of them being those moved bv Mr Bhnlabhat Peso i , Leader of tin. 11 ' 

and Mr. M. A. Jtnnah , Leader of tho Independent Party. 

Warning to Princes .-Lord Rothermero sent a cable to TL H. the Niwali ol 
Rarapur in which he warned the Indian. Buncos to avoid tho traps sir for Burn 
by the Government. 

5th. Assembly and the. “Bod Skirts" -Bv 73 votes to 46 tho Assembly l a 

motion moved bv Mr B Das leootnmendmg tho removal of the ban on tno i 
Shirts” organization in tho North-West Frontier Piovinee Among those ''ho su - 
ported the motion was Dr Khan Sahob. brothei of Abdul Uhallar Mian, b'luler of 
the movement, who in a maiden speech, said that the movement was ontiiolj n ** 
violent. We have staited the movemeut, ho said, to convert tho Frontier mto a 
“peaceful house.” 

The Daily Mail report of a secret ballot among Indian Pimcos on i he question of 
the Federation was denied by several leading Rulers. 


6tb. Dominion Status the Goa! — Sir Samuel Flour c s Pledge to India : — "Dominion 
status is the ultimate goal of British policy m India. Thts was the pledge given by 
Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary of State for India) when moving the second reading 
of the Government of India Bill in the House of Commons. Sir Samuel said nut 
there was no need for a preamble to the Bill as the preamble to tho Act of re id 
would stand. That preamble had been interpreted by the Viceroy in 1020 ns moan- 
ing that the natural issue of India's progress, as contemplated in the Act was the 
attainment of Dominion status. The present Government stood firmly both by the 
pledge in tho 1910 preamble and tho Viceroy’s interpretation of it in Iu2ff. The 
present Bill, added Sir Samuel IToare, was a great stride forward towards tho 
achievement of the British purpose as given in tho 1010 preamhlp—a purpose 
which could oe fully realised only when India lmd succeeded in establishing condi- 
tions on which self-government rested. The difficulties to be surmounted were 
inherent in Indian problems, and wero not of British creation. 


7tb. Assembly Debate on J. P. O. ' Report '.—Tha Congress group’s amendment 
rejecting the Joint Select Committee’s Report and expressing an attitude of neutra- 
lity towards the Communal Award wore rejected by the Assembly. 

Lancashire Pledge to co-operate with India : Gammons Debate on the Reforms 
Bill Lancashire, though disappointed is “determined not to abate one whit of its 
policy of goodwill and co-operation” with India- -This was the statement made by 
Hr. 8. S. Hammersley, Chairman of tho Lancashire Conservative If. P s. during 
the second day’s debate on tho India Bill in tho Tfouso of Commons. They frit* 
he added, that the feeling of goodwill for which Ijanonshiro was prepared to make 
such sustantial sacrifices, must be continued. Hr. R. A, Butler {Undor-ftwrotarv 
for India), winding up the debate, ro-affirmed that the Government stood by All 
their pledges, with one addition. All tho pledges had been given to India within 
the Empire and there could, therefore, be no question of India’s secession from 
the Empire being possible as a result of the re-affirmation of any of those promises. 
Hr. Butler added that he sincerely hoped that, in tho proposod constitution, thev 
had found a form of government which would unite fcno host of file systems of 
both the East and the West. 

8th. “Offensive” Advice to Princes : Minister's speech on India "Bill a— A vigorous 
defence of the Princes’ position was made by Mr, J. O. C. Davidson (Chancolior of 
the Duchy of Lancaster) during the third day of the House of Commons debate on 
the India Bill. Hr. Davidson deprecated the manner in which some sections in 
Britain had referred to the Princes. The words, “blackmail and bribery” had been 
used too freely in connection with men whoso ancestors had been governing their 
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States long before Britain had emerged into civilization. The advioe tendered to 
tho Primes by certain persons as to whoio their duty and interests lav, he added, 
was, to the Princes, offensive and impertinent They were quite capable of deciding 
their own destiny without advice from anybody. Replying to an interjection by 
Mi. Chiu chill, Mr. Davidson said that the Viceroy was the representative of the Crown 
and the guide and philosopher of the Piiucos. *lf he held a view, he was entitled 
to convey that view to thorn. 

11th Bengal Governor on Terrorism —His Excellency Sir John Anderson, opening 
tho Bengal Legislative Council's budget session, uttered a warning that the Govern- 
ment’s conti ol of tho terrorist menace must not bo relaxed. 

Labour Amendment Defeated * Second Reading of Reforms Bill passed : — 
The second reading of tho India Bill was automatically passed in the House of 
Commons after Labour’s opposition amendment, had been defeated by 404 votes 
to 133. Conservative and Labour opponents of the Bill voted m the samo lobby, 
hut it was pointed out that tho former were voting against tho second reading and 
not ior the Labour amendment Sir Thomas Inskip, Attorney-General, whoso ex- 

S lanation of tho moaning of Dominion status was briefly given m the Statesman 
omed that there was any distinction to be drawn m the intention and 
meaning between tho Montagu declaration of 1917 and the preamble of 1919 Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who spoke for 75 minutes, urged the omission from tire Bill of 
the Federal clauses. He declared that if the Federal system was dropped it would 
cause great relief “throughout Britain and from one end of India to the other.” 

12th. Reforms Debate in Council of State The Council of State commenced a 

three-day debate on the Joint Parlimontarv Committe Report on Indian Reforms on 
a motion of Sir Fazl-i- Husain, Leader of the House, that the Report be taken into 
consideration. 

13th, B. & 0. Budget Introducing the 1935-36 budget in the Bihar and Orissa 
Council, the Finance Member said that the province’s income was insufficient for 
its laige population. 

14th. The Council of State adopted a motion that the Jo ; nt Parliamentary Committee’s 
Reforms scheme should be given a fair trial. 

Resolutions urging revision of the Government of India’s taxation policy were 
passed without a division in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Bengal Legislative Council referred the Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
to select committees, 

15th. Bombay Council rejects J. P, C . Report The Bombay Council rejected the 
Government’s motion to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

Support for new Taxation Bills : Bengal Chamber of Commerce There was a 
note of optimism in the address delivered by the Hon. Mr. Gladstone, retiring pre- 
sident of the Bengal Chamber of Comraorco, at tho annual meeting of the 
Chamber held in Calcutta. Many branches of commerce and industry, said 
Mr. Gladstone, were now enjoying a greater degree of prosperity than 
had been their lot at any previous time within the last three or four years. 
The address covered a wide field— Labour unrest, Burma separation, Indo-British Trade 
Agreement, Company legislation, Juto restriction, and the new taxation Bills in 
Bengal. “Much as we hate and deplore taxation,” said Mr. Gladstone, tt I hope the 
new taxation Bills before the Bengal Council will be passed into law, for if we in 
this province continuo to help ourselves it will not be long before we again hold 
our rightful place of leadership in the affairs of India.” Mr. Gladstone regretted 
the rejection of the Indo-British Trade Agreement by the Assembly and deplored 
the attitude of a large section of the House, whose judgment, he said, appeared to 
be entirely over-balanced by immediate political considerations. He expressed the 
hope that with the passage of time the policy of ^dislike and distrust” would pass, 
because without a real and solid element of goodwill, mutual trust and co-operation 
between all the parties concerned it would be impossible to work the new Consti- 
tution in the manner which was intended, 
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16th. Mr. Jmnah’s conversations with the Congress President, regarding a communal 
settlement were indecisively discussed at the All-India Muslim League mooting m 
Delhi. 

The demands of the landholding classes were roferud to at the All-India 
Zamindars* Conference at Delhi when an amendment of Government of India Bill 
was suggested. 

17th. The question of the amalgamation of tho Muslim League and the Muslim 
Confeience was consideied by the latter’s executive boa id at a Delhi meeting. 


18tb. The presentation of the Railway Budget in both Houses (of the Legislating 
revealed that Indian railways appoar to be on the load to prosperity after years of 
unsatisfactory returns. 

The Bengal Development Bill, 1935, which aimed at regenerating “decadent areas,” 
was formally introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Council of State passed a Bill imposing a censorship of cinema posters. 


20th. lt No Surrender ” of Responsibilities : India Bill Amendments Defeated : — 
A Declaration that he refused to surrender the duties of Uio Bntish Parliament to 
anybody was made by Sir Samuel Floare during tho second day of the Committee 
stage of the India Bill in the House of Commons. Sir Samuel was speaking in 
opposition to an amendment by Sir Henry Pago Croft that tho establishment of 
Federation should be conditional on an addiess by tho majority of tho elected 
members in each Chamber of tho Indian Legislature as well as on an address hv 
both Houses of Parliament Tho amendment was heavily defeated, as were all 
others moved by Conservative oppononts of the Bill. Sir Samuel also condemned 
as a surrender of Parliament's responsibilities the proposal by the Duehess of 
Atholl that Federation should not bo introduced until a statutary Commission lnd 
reported that the financial position justified its establishment. 'Opposing Viscount 
Wolmer’s amendment, Sir Samuel said that a course which substituted for respon- 
sible government tho kind of advisory body advocated and did nothing to remove 
the weakness existing m the Central Government would bo really dangerous, ft 
would not only plunge Britain into difficulties in tho future but would make tho 
position of the Princes much more precarious than if they entered tho Federation. 


21st The Counoil of States’ Ministers concluded its examination of the Government of 
India BiH and prepared a statement for submission to tho British Government. 

Motion for removal of Burma Council President tho Burma legislative 

Council, TJ. Ba Chaw brought a motion for tho removal of tho President of tho 
Counoil from office. Several Burmese members spoko in support of tho motion, 
which was oarried by 56 against 38 votes. His Excellency tho Governor gave 
his couourrenoe but, in giving it, His Excellency made it clear that it did not 
imply his approval of the action of tho Council or his acceptance of the reasons. 
It might be reoalled the Council passed a similar motion during its last session but 
the Governor did not give bis assent. 


22nd. By 75 votes to 47 the Assembly carried tho motion of Mr. Bhulabhai Dcwu 
reducing the demand for the Railway Board to ono rupee. 

An assurance that the recommendations of the European Association on tho 
Reforms Report had been effectively placed before the Homo Government, waft given 
at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Branch 

All-India Zemindars and Talukdars 1 Conference : Tho All-Tndia Zaroindars and 
fcdufcdars’ Conference was held at New Delhi, under the presidency of tho Maharaja 
of Darbhanga. The Thakore Saheb of Sanand and Koth^ welcoming tho delegates, 
that the Reform scheme had failed to do sufficient justice to the cause of the 
landholding classes. He submitted to the Conference a legal memorandum for 
acceptance m order to send it to the authorities for incorporation in the India Bill 
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Thi 1 memorandum suggested that the protection of the rights . and privileges of the 
landholders m icspeot of land should bo the special responsibility of the Governor- 
General. It was decided to send a deputation to England with a view to get the 
Government of India Bill amended on the lines suggested m the memorandum. 


25th. A resolution urging a substantial reauction in the number of British soldiers in 
India was defeated by 20 votes to 15 m the Council of State. 

By 81 votes to 44 the Legislative Assembly adopted the motion of Mr. H. S. 
Aney for a token “cut” of Rs, 100 in the Railway demand to censure the Govern- 
ment for the slow pace of Indiamzation. 

Pi utces and the Reforms Scheme ■ At the meeting of tho Princes and their 
Ministers held in Borabav it was resolved that before the India Bill could be consi- 
dered as acceptable to the States it should be amended m certain essential respects. 
The decision of tho Conference lias been conveyed to tho Secretary of State for 
India through tho Viceroy. 

|26th. Sir S. Float es Promise to Princes Tho House of Commons this night rejected 
by 283 votes to 89 Mr. “Winston Churchill's motion to adjourn the India Bill 
debato on the clauses with a view to raising tho question of tho “momentous rejec- 
tion by the Princes of the Government's scheme for Federation.” Mr. Chui chill 
declared : “The Federal scheme is dead. The Government have now the chance 
to revert to the broad proposals of the Simon Commission, which though they 
constitute a very hazardous experiment do not contain the perils of the Federal 
plan. Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for India, said that despite their Bombay reso- 
lution he had no reason to suppose that the Princes had altered their conception of 
what the All-India Fedot ation should be. He maintained that there was no irre- 
concilable difference between the Government and the Princes. He undertook that 
the Government would deal sympathetically with any clause in the Bill that 
might appear to the Princes to be dangerous in the future. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain contended that tho Princes’ conditions had been met and added, “Let it be un- 
dei stood that we are not willing to be driven from what the House thinks right or 
entor a Butch auction for the support of the Princes.” 

27tb. Sir Samuel Hoards denial -.—When the Committee Stage of the Government 
of India Bill was resumed in tho House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare referred to 
“certain fantastic paragraphs” in some newspapers. Sir Samuel denied that he had 
telephoned to the Maharaja of Patiala, that ne had spent sleepless nights making up 
a recantation of the Federal scheme and that he had invited the Prinoes to 
come to England at a moment’s notice to discuss the amendments which the House 
was at present considering. The Secretary of State emphasized that the accession 
of the Princes would not be based on a kind of limited liability system and, before 
pledging itself to Federation, the House of Commons would be in a position to 
judge whether accession would be effective or not. The question of interference in 
a State by the Federal Legislature was dealt with at length and in reply to a 
Labourite s query it was stated that the Legislature could discuss inefficient admi- 
nistration. An amendment providing that States subjects become His Majesty’s 
subjects from the proclamation of the Federation was withdrawn after a brief 
discussion. 

28tb. Mr . Churchill Condemns Dyarchy : Sir Samuel Hoare and test of Indiani- 
tatian The House of Commons sat until after midnight in order to expedite pro- 
gress on the India Bill, following Mr, Baldwin’s explanation that they were behind 
the agreed programme. Mr. Winston Churchill again figured prominently in the 
debate and m opposing Clause 9, said that he and his associates were bound to vote 
against it because it embodied the principle of dyarchy, which ran as a hideous 
blemish throughout the bill. “Let the House realise quite clearly,” said Mr. Chur- 
chill, “that they are introducing dyarchy at the Centre on the sole pretext that the 
Princes wish to come in, which is untrue.” Sir Samuel Hoare criticised Mr. 
Churchill and Ills friends as favouring tho worst form of dyarchy at the Centre, 
namely, a complete gulf between the Executive and the Legislature and supporting 
a system of Provincial administration in which law and order would he divorced 
from responsible Government, 
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lit The attempts between the Congress president and the president of the Moslem 
League to brmg about a Communal settlement failed. 

5th. No Re-Modelliny of India Bill : Sir Samuel Hoare ami Points Raised by 
Princes The Princes’ Conference in Bombay was again a prominent feature of 
the debate in the House of Commons when Committee discussions of the India Bill 
were resumed. The issue was raised on an adjournment motion bv Mr WinCim 
Churchill who asked the Secretary of State foi more information. The authentndfy 
of certain newspaper reports of the Conference proceedings was challenged but Mr. 
Churchill said that until he received a delinite contradiction lie uould regard tho 
reports as accurate He urged Sir Samuel Home to cable the Viceroy suggesting 
that he point out to tho Princes that some ot their confidential nutters had appa- 
rently been disclosed. Sir Samuel Hoard retoited : k H am not prepaied, as long as 
I hold this office, to let my telegrams to the Viceroy bo drafted by Mr. Uhuiidiill/’ 
Sir Samuel adhered to his statement made in the House last week" that the points 
of difference raised by the Prinoes were capable of adjustment and said that as ft 
result of further discussions, he did not accept the view that oven if all details 
were adjusted, it would be necessary to re-model the Bill. These details could and 
ought to be adjusted within the fiame-work of the Measure. 


6th, Liberals db Direct Election : Commons Amendment lost : — Tho House of Com- 
mons rejected by 262 votes to 57 a Liberal amendment that tho representatives of 
British India to the Federal Assembly should be directly elected by territona! cons- 
tituencies formed for that purpose. Mr. Isaac Foot, who moved * tho amendment, 
said that what was really wanted was that tho Government should i overt to fiunr 
"White Paper policy. Sir Samuel Hoaro said that he wished tho form of election 
based on a primary village electorate, with a second electorate based on it, could 
have been adopted. u We found that communal troubles have so eaten into tho lift* 
of India that if we had attempted to adopt such a system forthwith we should 
have brought the bitterest communal controversies into ovory villago in India,’* 


7tk The Bengal Development Bill, a Government measure of far-reaching importance 
was discussed in the local Legislative Council. 

9th. A daring mail van robbery was carried out by two armed youths in an Eastern 
Bengal Railway train between Sitaramporo and Faridpur, 

The assailant of Mr. Crawford, Superintendent of Police, who was shot dead 
while at camp, was sentenced to death. 7 

Mr. N. G. Ranges motion in the Assembly for an adjournment to dismiss tlm 
policy underlying the recent raids on various Calcutta organizations and tin* arrests 
of trade union and Congress loaders was ruled out of order. 


12tb. Future of Indian Legislatures : Terrorism Menace in BmenL The House 
of Commons, resuming the India Bill debate, rejected bv 270 vohm to :i(J a Lab- 
our amendment against disqualifying a person convicted of an offimoo in 
British India or a Federated State from membership of either Chamber in 
the federal Legislature. Sir Sammuel Hoare admitted that ho hud had some 
doubts about that provision, but pointed out that the Government of India mi all 
the provincial Governments, specially Bengal, favoured disqualification. He said they 
oould not ignore the “really dangerous terrorists with whom we have been fkdit- 
mg and are fightmg a ™ry grave battle m Bougie.” Later Hir Sammuol declared ; 
“Lam sure that Mr. ChnrchUl s pessimistic prophecy that tho Prinoes have already 
destroyed the Federation will be proved to be totally without Foundation;* 4 

13th' Sir & Hoare and Choice for Parliament :~Tho possibility of 

a breakdown in the Constitutional machmary and the power of the Gov- 
ernor-General ut issue proclamations, was debated at some length in the Hotrn of 
Commons, when consideration of the India Bill was resumed, Mr Rhys DadS a 
Lrter mate, moved m, mmsmmt, proriding tfot th« 
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clamation would cease to opera! o unless within each successive period of six 
months afteL it was approved by both Houses, its continuance was approved by 
both Houses. "Without such pioviMon, said Mr Dauos, the Govomoi -General would 
have the powers of Lenin or Musolmi Su Samuel Hoaro agieed that the emer- 
gency should not bo permanent and discussed whether it would not be wise to 
declare, after a period of tluee yoais, that the whole Constitution would lapso--a 
point which was immediately seized upon by the Opposition Col J t "Wedgwood in- 
quired if it meant that Federation would lapse and Provincial Constitutions remain, 
while Mi Cluuchil suggested, amidst Uughtui, that a breakdown should bo arranged 
now. In a subsequent statement, Su* Samuel ILoare explained his meaning “Sup- 
posing the Constitution did lapse” be said, a wc should not bo left with no Govern- 
ment m India hut would revert to the provisions of the .Vet and Parliament would 
have to choose between reverting to the provisions of the Act or passing an 
amending Act.” The pioposed discretionary powers tor the Govornoi -General in 
prohibiting discussion m the Federal Legislature, of matters connected with Indian 
states was also dealt with. 

14th. A dobato took [dace in -the Bengal Legislative Council on a proposition by a 
Moslem JImombor that tenants should have the right to build mosques on thoir 
holdings. 

Tho motion of no-confldGiirc in tho Ministry was defeated in the Madras Legislative 
Council by 80 votes to 42. 

16th. Tho Sikh National Conference was held at Arantasar undor the presidentship of 
Sardar Kharak Singh. Tho president did not favour the idea of sending deputations 
to England to protest against the Communal Award but suggested tho launching of 
a campaign against tho Award. Pandit Malaviya, who attended tho Conference, 
opposed the idea of a campaign and said that a deputation to England was neces- 
sary. Ho also appealed for communal unity. 

18 th. A "White Paper containing Sir Samuel Hoaro’s roply to tho Princes’ objections 
to the Iudia Bill was issued. 

Tho National Sikh Conference at Amritsar passed a resolution attacking tho Com- 
munal Award and threatening to place obstacles in tho Working of the reforms. 

19th. Military / ire on Mob in Karachi ; — About 40 persons were killed aud a hun- 
dred injured as tho result of bring by the military on a Muslim mob in Karachi. 
This was a sequel to tho execution of Abdul Qayum who was sentenced to death 
on a charge of murder in opon court of a Hindu, Maharaj Nathuram. After execu- 
tion tho body was sent to tho cemetery outside tho city wliero it was buried with 
due rites. A largo crowd of Muslims gathered and tho body was removod from tho 
grave and carried to tho city. The crowd was intercepted by tho police on the 
outskirts of the city but the police wore soon overwhelmed. Just then the mili- 
tary arrived. The crowd was ordered to disperse, but the mob became defiant and 
xxnrulv whereupon tho military fired on tho mob, resulting in the casualties men- 
tioned above. The Legislative Assembly earned tho motion of Mr. K. L. Gaxiba 
censuring tho Government regarding tho Karachi firing 

20th. Princes ’ Objections to Federation : — “When the BUI is passed tho Princes will 
have to decide. If they accede, there will bo a Federation ; if they do not accode, 
there will not bo a Federation. This statement was made by Sir Samuel Iloare, 
Secretary of State for India, resisting a motion in the House of Commons 
to adjoaru the discussion of the India Bill ou the ground that no useful 
purpose would bo served by its continuance, in view of tho altered situation as a 
result of the publication of tho Princes’ views. The mover, Lord Hartington, sng- 

f estod that the Princes’ objections were raised for tho purpose of being fatal to 
'adoration and, if those wore mot, others would be raised until the attempt to draw 
the Princes into the Federation was abandoned. Sir Samuel claimed that the 
White Paper confirmed that the Princes had not withdrawn from the Federation. 
Of the 30 points raised, all could he easily adjusted with the exception of two— 
the method of the Princes’ accession and the general question of Paramountcy. 

i 
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21sl. Princes and Federation : — The Committee oE States’ Ministers met under the 
chaiimanship of Sir Akbar liydari at Now Delhi and continued their sciutmy ot 
the remaining clauses ol the India Bill as were left ovei at Dombaj. The Committee 
desired to emphasise that their attitude towards the Ail-1 udia Eedoiatiou renamed 
unchanged and that thoir labouis were dueuted towaids making the India lhil 
acceptable to the States by suitable amendments. 

22nd. Death of Mr. Shencam : — Mr. T. A K Shcrwani, Muslim Cong less memher 
of the Assembly, died at Delhi, ot meningitis Touching tributes woio paid m tin' 
Assembly and the House adjourned for the day as a mark of respect to Ins memory . 

24th. The Communal Aiuaul Conference : The All-India Communal Award Confer- 
ence was held at Now Delhi, the Nawab ot Dacca presiding. Resolutions 
weie passed strongly condemning the actrv dies of the sponsors ol the Anti- 
Award Conference m Delhi, and the decision to send a deputation to London to 
agitato against the Award The Conieroneo also piotested against the unjust and 
hostile attitude of a section oi Dutish politicians towards the political sal'egiuuds 
demanded by Muslims. 

26th. Presiding ovor the Indian Insurance Companies Conlerenee m Uombay, Sir 
Chimanlal Sotalvad laid stioss on the uigent need ot establishing Government con- 
trol over the working of insurance companies. 

27th. Powers of Federal Legislature : Col Wedgwood's Attack m Commons — At tin* 
resumed debate of the India Bill in the House of Commons, Col Wedgwood birteily 
attacked clause 101 of the Bill relating to the extent ot* no * it ot the Federal 
Legislature to logislate for States which may acoede to Federation Re tleoluivd 
that the Government’s plan, was “not a Federation hut, a handing over of India 
to the Rulers of the States.” “It was typical of the Bill,” said Col, Wedgwood, 
that tho States would be able to legislate for British India, hut nothing oouid he 
done to ^effect the rights and interests of States except so far as they conceded 
subjects m the Instruments of Accession.” Sir IS a mind Iloaro protesteil that tho 
remarks were beyond tho limits of fair criticism and remarked that the clause was 
in keeping with the letter and spirit of every Federal government in the world. Tin* 
clause was passed, the Chairman ruling out further discussion. Clauses 99 to 1UJ 
were disposed of during the day. 

28th. British Trade with India : Sir S . Tfoare's Assurance : — Protection for 
British Hade and for persons, whether Indian or British, to pracli.se proiessious in 
India were the mam points discussed at the resumed debate of the India Bill in the 
House of Commons. The debate centred on sub-section (2) of clause 110 relating to 
subsidies for the encouragement of trade or industry, whose omrsion was urged hv 
the uuchess of Atlioll. Supporting tho amendment Nr ileinv Pago Croft deelarell 
that the clause rebooted an “inferiority complex,” and added * that, under ButuinV 
beneficent rule, India had become one of the greatest Lading nations of the wuild. 
fcir Bamuel Hoare emphasized that there was no question oi undermining the prin- 
ciple of a British partnership with India, which was safeguarded in the clauses 
against discrimination. The amendment was negatived by 21B votes to 42 


29th. Detenus and Silver Jubilee The Government of Bengal do not intend io 
release any detenus on the occasion of tho celebration of Their Majestic#' Silver 
Jubilee. This information was given to tho Bengal Legislative Council in 
reply to a question by a member who later made it tho ground for an attack on 
the Government’s policy with regard to detenus. Tho improvement in the situation 
in Bengal, it was stated on behalf of tho Government, was not duo to abandonment 
of terrorist aims and desires but to the fact that Government notion had brought 
about certain disorganization of tho terrorist movement. Sir Henry Craik, Homo 
Member of the Government of India, announced in tho Assembly that tho 
Government had decided that the grant of clemency to prisoners in the form of 
releases and remissions of sentences should not form part of tho Silver Jubilee 
A feature of tlie. Assembly proceedings was a long speech by 
gir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, m which ho recounted the history of the terrorist 
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movement in Bengal aiul gave many instances of Congross adherents who had 
conviuted of cumo of violence. 
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been 


30th. Indian Chamber's entiewn of India BUI .—The annual meeting of file Fedn- 
ratmn of Indian Chambers of Commerce was held at New Delhi under 
the presidentship of Mi Ivastuibhai Lalbliai. After the president's address and the 
adoption of the annual lepoit, a resolution was moved by the Chairman, disanmo- 
vmg of the India bill as it outlined a constitution which did not confoim to tho 
promises and pledges nude to India, which was adopted. Tim second resolution 
protested against the decision ol His Majesty’s Government to specifically lav down 
the constitution ol tho Fedeial Railway authority in the India Bill, and ' particularly 
condemned the proposals which made the Federal Government anil Ministers holnloss 
in regain to rail wav adnumstiatiou inasmuch as all important pow eis had been vested 
in tho Governor -General Another resolution characterised tho safeguards m the 
uow constitution as unduly rigid and provisions against discrimination of such a 
sweeping character as were likely to cause abuse of power to tho serious detriment 
of tho country s industrial and commercial dovolopmerit. 


APRIL— 193S 

lit. Control of Indian Railways : Sir Samuel Hoare and Princes' Ll Mi sunders tan- 
ding" : — Several amendments affecting tho eoutrol of Indian railways after the pro- 
posed reforms have been put into operation wero defeated in the Houso of 
Commons. Tho only ono that was approved— moved by Sir Samuel Boare (Secre- 
tary of State for India)— made tho Federal Government responsible for safety on 
the railways. Sir Samuel said that in duo course he would propose tho insertion 
of a clause to deal with disputes, whether on railways owned by Princes or bv 
British India Sit Henry Pago Oioft urged the necessity of ensuring that tho rail- 
way administration did not tall under political, communal or casto influences. Sir 
Samuel opposed an amendment ensuring thai, as far as was reasonable, material 
for Iho railways would be produced within tho Empire Saeh a provision, he 
thought, would injure British trade ovoito Indian suspicion and mako the Railway 
Board much less likely to place orders with Bntain. 

2nd. High Court Powers under Reforms : Important Amendment Accepted by 
Government Two important amendments were accepted by the Government when 
the House of Commons resumed consideration of the India Bill One empowers a 
High Court to direct tho transfer of any suit or appeal from a Court subject to its 
appellate jurisdiction to any othor Court of equal or superior status. Tho other 
amendment dealt with tho Societary of State’s powers in connexion with the Indian 
army. The question whether tho English law of champerty should bo extended 
to India was also debated on an amendment— which was negatived— for tho sum- 
mary determination of any appeal of a ehumpertous nature. The mover, Mr, Linton 
Thorp, pointed out that a ohumportous agreement (assisting a party in a suit in 
which ono is not naturally interested, with a view to receiving a share of the dis- 
puted property) constituted a criminal offence in England. The Solicitor-General 
claimed that a ohamperfcous agreement might possibly be made in a case of the ut- 
most importance with which it was most desirable that tho Court should deal. 

3rd. Tho Legislative Assembly carried Professor Ranga’s amendment to ihe Finance 
Bill roduemg tho postal rates on loiters. 

4th* Anglo-Indians on Railways : High Tributes paid to Community : — Tho decla- 
ration that the Government were tolling Anglo-Indians that they must remain in 
tho pit into which thoy had suuk but need not fall deeper, was mado by Kr. 

Winston Churchill during consideration of the India Bill in theJHonse of Commons* 
Mr. Churchill was speaking on an amendment moved by Sir Reginald Craddaok 
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providing for tlio safeguarding of Anglo-Indian looiumionf on the lailwavs Sir 
Auston Chamberlain who paid high tribute to the so metis of the oonummify in the 
past, while disugieeiug with tho amondmont, dcsuod someth mg *moie than tho 
vague words at present in tho Dill, to * ensure that Anglo Indians would not gra- 
dually bo tliuist out of employment. Mr. U A. Butler, Undor-SeuieUi.N of State 
for India, said he thought Sir llenory (hdnoy was (put o satisfied with the provi- 
sion already to onsure tho propoinon ot Anglo-Indians urn lung on Railways and 
he (Mr. Butloi) thought that paiticular mention of one omniimnitj m the Bd 1 , 
might oxcito the jealousies of others. Tho suggossion that, when tin* hew (Ion dilu- 
tion was inangmated, tho Government should proude, from British lands, a sub - 
tantial ondowment in older to give Anglo- Indians a stait m new pm suits such as 
agriculture and engineering was made by Mi. L. N. Ameiy. The amendment waa 
ultimately defeated by a laige majority. 


5th, Afr . Chui chill's Motion for Adjournment * — Declaring 'that the India 
Bill was viewed with tho greatest, apprehension, fear, didike and disapptoval by the 
groat mass of tho I O S, Mr Winston Chuiehill mo\ed adjournment of (onmdeiM- 
tion of tho Bill m tlio House oi Commons Mr. Chnrehil < hearnd that pid as the 
Punoes disliked and foaied tho reforms , scheme, so also wcie the thul Seiuro 
deeply concerned and theioughly distrustful, and he said that eum now, at the 
elovonth hour, tho Government should relievo the situation b\ wit lid rawing the 
mcasuro Sir Samuel Hoare, replying, said he was definitely authoiiMul by Si i 
John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, to sav that in icgard to the memorandum 
which had been published, tho meiuoiial which had already been submit led to tins 
House was the only authoritative and rep io, sent alive doouiiient Restm-atum of lie.* 
Finance Bill to its original foim lias been rceommonded to the Assembly by the 
Governor-Geneial ‘ ' 



7th. Tho present political situation in India was reviewed by Sir Chimanlal Weialvad 
when he addressed a mooting of tho Western India National Association m Bombay, 

8th ; Safeguards under the Reforms :-Thc position of tho Civil Service under Re* 
forms was again discussed m the House of Commons when consideration of Clause 
?rL°i the India Bill was resumed. The Clause, as framed, proposed that lib; 
Majesty in Council might transfer to such authority as might bo specified in hi'! 
order all or any of tho powers conferred on tin* Secretary of State with resiicef 
a PIJ oiut ^ nt s, })v-i nothing any such order should affect the 
functions of the hecretary of btaio m relation to persons appointed before 
the order came into. operation. Criticism was knelled against the clause as rendm-iim 
aUHie safeguards in other clauses, to which tho Civil ^Service attached <uoa! ini-’ 
pn i°*: loa %. vahioless.^Sir Hiamuol JLoaro pointed mil that the danse did md, 
deal with existing rights but with future entrants to tho Nervbu It would be un- 

nfnob+f^iv a°|' io n A ^yhich might antagonise tho reasonable views 

of politically minded Indians who flunk (hat, in the future, thorn must bo some 
changes. For all present 0ml Servants and those who imtomi the Service until 
order <lzx ecting changes was made, there would bo the complete Parlmmnuturv 
safeguard that no alternation in their condition would bo possible vitho nn 
amending Act of Parliament, After Homo further discussion! tlm Hf'S of 
P ai i ho J re pared , t0 a # ro ° <0 «*j€»itifon of tho understanding 

n nsidor ^ hcthe y, aa alternative clause was necessary, making it 
tIlo . ++ Govo , r ™ eilt would not withdraw from tho general policy of Ihe 
future. C " tt6e thatan «“*** lbe held and that changes might In tK 

a* f & sss’&g .“'te ss* 1 ito “ 

discussion of the India Bill. Ihe Duchess moved JmonS%hch she B 
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wauls withdrew, piovidmg that no Order m Council should after 'tho total 
i ('presentation of any community in eilhei Chamhoi* of the Federal Legislature. 
Sir Samuel flo.ire, Solidary of State foi India, assured the ITouse that tho 
Government of Tndia or the Hi it isK Government would bo tho last people to 
attempt to make changes wlueh might le-opcn the whole of that groat controversy 
On the subject of delimitation of tomtonal constituencies, Col Wedgwood inquired 
whether Clause 273 would allow a change fiom eemmunal clonlorahVs. Sir Samuol 
Heai e replied that greatly as the Govei nment icgreth'd tho need for tho communal 
decision, if thev gave the impression that the question would he re-oponed, they 
would not only plunge themselves into endless controversies hut, what was 
moio impel taut, they would plunge India into a controversy tho ond of which was 
impossible to foresee. In reg.it d to the secession of territory m Bntish India to 
States, Sir Samuel gave tho assurance, with particular reference to the secession of 
Taugassen, that no transfer would he made if the inhabitants opposed it. 

10th. Bonqal I (/. S. and the India Bill . — Tho Momoiiul of tho •! G. S (Bengal) 
Association was discussed in the House of Commons during a series of questions 
put to Bu Samuel Iloare (Secretary of Stale for India), and, again, in tho course 
of an address to members of both Houses by Mi*. J C French, a former Bengal 
I C B official and the London representative of the Association. Bir Samuel 
Ho.vro declared that the points in the Memorial of tho Association, dated January 
22, had boon discussed both with representatives of the T C S. Association anrl in 
the House of Commous debate on Service safeguards Asked by Winston 
Churchill whether ho was not anxious to got beneath tho formal presentment of 
the views of a disciplined Service ami have some realization of tho actual feolmgs 
and opinions in the Service as expressed m a confidential memorandum, Sir 
Samuel Iloaro replied that he declined to rocognizo anv unauthorized document 
lie added that Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, had telegraphed regarding 
the resentment Celt by membors of tho I C S. at tho publication, of confidential 
papers, and their intention to counter false impressions in Britain as to their poli- 
tical views. 

An adjournment motion to discuss tho Govemmoni’s refusal to hold a public 
inquiry into tho Karachi shooting al fair was talked out in tho Council of State. 

Tho need for amendment of the Bengal Suppi ossion of Immoral Traffic Act was 
stressed at the annual meeting in Calcutta uf the All-Bengal Women's Union. 


12tb. Communal not at TTazaribaqh : — Wx Hindus, including a Sub-Inspector of 
Police, wore injured m the course of a communal not at Ilazanbagh on the occasion 
of Kumanavnmi. Tin* Hindus took out a procession and the Muslims objected to it 
on the ground that they have to take out their Moll ur ram procession. Tho local 
authorities directed tint the Moluimim procession should not start until tho evening 
by which time the Hindu procession would have ended. The Muslims were not 
satisfied and rioting started in which brickbats and lathis were freely used. 

The, Punjab Political Confarmce Addressing the twentieth Punjab Political 
Conference held at Lahore Mrs Sarojmi Naulu deplored the apathy of the 
Punjab m tho matter of national work and exhorted the youth' of tho 
provinco to “legain” their lifo and infuse that life in tho villages for 
winch the way had been shown by Mr. Gandhi. The conference passed 
resolutions congratulating the Congress Party in the Assembly on recording a 
number of defeats on tho Government and calling on all Congress workers to carry 
out the constructive programme of the Congress Tho conference rejected the 
Governments reform proposals and characterised tho Communal Award as wholly 
unsatisfactory. Tho conference was of opinion that tho leaders of tho various com- 
munities shjuld take immediate steps to had an equitable and adequate substitute. 

14th. Hindu- Muslim riot at Firozabad A Hindu -Muslim riot occurred at 
Firozabad, Agra district. It was stated that while a Mahomedan buraq procession 
was proceeding along the main bazaar, bricks were thrown from the roofs. Tins 
seemed to have enraged tho processionists who commenced rioting in a side lane. 
They sot liro to tho house of Dr. Jivnram and to tho adjacent temple of Radha- 
krishnn. The inmates of Dr. Jivaram’s house perished in the fire. The police, who 
arrived on tho spot soon after, asked the rioters to disperse who refused to ao so. 
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Thon tlio police fired a volley in which a Moslem no lor was hilled and sumo ;olhoi.s 
wounded. Sporadic noting took place m other pints of the town, Eleven Hindus, 
including 3 children, woio burnt to death inside Di. Jivaianis house. 

19th. The Bengal Ptuvincial Conference In lus pio.iulimti.il add i ess to the Bengal 
Provincial Oonlcrence, held at Dmajpore, Pi. India Namyuii Sen Gupta, a piominctit 
member of the Nationalist Paily charnctoi ised the Communal Aw aid us a gia\o 
menace to Bengal.” lie said that ll the Award could not ho undone it would di.om 
tegiato theu body politic into w airing elements and would lie u negation oi tlwir 
political aspirations. 


20th. Rtv. Oltama On the Communal Award In his picsidcutial Mddivu* to the 
annual session ol the All-ludia Hindu 31 aha Sablia, held at Caw upon*, the UV\. 
Ottama lilnkku attacked the Oummuual Avvaid. lie < haiacteusod it as a colossal 
hoax llo urged the Hindu Malnusabha to continue to eany on i aging campaign 
thiougliout tho countiy in such a waj as to convinee Muslims ol the haim which 
would result m the long run to their community and to the nation 

21st. A nnmbor of resolutions dealing with Iaboui problems woie [Kissed by tin* 
All-India Trade Union Cougiess m Calcutta. 

Sir Sundar Singh Majithia attacked the piesent system of education among Sikh** 
at a Conference at Gtijrunwala. 

Tho Bengal Provincial Conference at Dmujpui passed a n«solution in iavour 
of rejection of the Communal Avvaid 

At the Subiocts Committee mooting of tlm Ifiinlu Malta, -.abba iVnftuein »» at 
Cawnpore, some delegatee suggested that an appeal should be made to tlu* Kmg to 
rescind the Communal Award. 

Among the resolutions passed by the All-India Hindu Mahasubhu Omiferetnv, at 
Cawnpore was ouo condemning the “excesses” committed during tho recent Kilo* 
zabad noting. 

The Council of tho Moslem League demanded an inquiry into tho Karachi firing. 

24th. Victory for the Socialists: Resolution at Jubhitljmic Met ting: The Socialist 
Party scored a partial victory at the mooting of tho All- India Cungmss Committee 
at Jubbulnoio, when they secured the passage of an amendment deleting 

the woid “successful” from a resolution congratulating the Parliamentary Party on 
its work m tho Legislative Assembly. Mr. Kajugopahchari, who moved ilm resolu- 
tion, claimed that as a result of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai w leadership, Um Party had 
secured victory after victory, and he maintained that the Congress entry into the 

Assembly was tho right policy. The claim was also put tor ward by Mr. Baja* 

gopalacliari^ that if tho Congress Party had remained silent on Afr. Jmnaiig 
resolution, it would have been lost and tho Congress would have been unable to 
explain its attitude— a claim that was strongly criticised, the, opinion being 

expressed that as a result of supporting the Modem leader, tin* Congress had 
indirectly agreed to woik tho provincial part of I ho now Constitution. Mr. Shankar 
Kao Boo, tho Maharashtra member, whoso amendment, was accepted, condemned 
attitude in tho Legislative Assembly and asserted that, they hud failed 
to fulfil their promises as they had not rejected tho domt Parliamentary Committee 
Report, Mr. Mehar Ali hold that tho members in tho Assembly lmd fulled to 
carry out tho mandates givou by tlio liombay Congress and thut instead of congra- 
tulations, censure was deserved. 

27th, Attack on Congress Socialists : — Mr. Bhulabhai 

Antagonisms A trenchant attack on tho Congress Not 
Mr.- Bhulabhai Besai in his presidential speech at the i 
once at Villa Parle, Bombay, The Socialist attitude, ho 
facts. He did not think that the struggle between classei 
their goal of independence but would, instead, only x 
Besai told Congress Socialists that instead of quarrelling 
co-operate in the country's struggle for freedom. T2u 
that the people stood solidly behind tho Congress, It 


Wttm, IJVJUOTGH {'loss 

diilist Parly was made by 
Suburban Political Confer- 
suid, was based on wrong 
i would take them noaror 
otard their progress. Mr. 
thoy might more usefully 
\ last duetions had proved 
demonstrated, he said, the 
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suet* oss of tho stiugglo for tho independence, which was the first conceited move- 
ment toi freedom since tho advent of Dntish lule Mi Desai also paid a tribute 
to tho Congress party in tlw Assembly, which although a minority in tho IIouso 
Lad, by its sincerity and earnestness, impressed every ono both within and outside 
tho Legislatiue 

29th Reforms Bill rebate : Safetjnardinq hnhan Civil Servants : — Tho IIousq oE 
Commons, resuming the Committee stage of the Tndia Hill after the East or recess, passed 
Sir Samuel Honre’s clause dealing with tho protection of public servants against frivol- 
ous and vexatious prosecutions An amendment to the clause, inquiring the previous 
sanction ot the Gounnor-Gencral in the case of tho Federation and of a Governor in 
the case of a province for the mtioduetion of a Hill or amendment to abolish oi 
restrict the protection afforded to public servants was lost Sir Donald Somervell, 
tho Solicitor-General, who moved the clause in the absence ol Sir Samuel ILoare 
who was convalescing attei hts recent illness, said that it wms not in tho best inter- 
ests of the Seivice to introduce such a piovision or to go beyond what was 
provided by tho clause, lie said that in all proper oases tho Government’s purse 
would be at tho disposal of an officer who was tho defendant in a case, while those 
who brought fnvolous and vexatious cases would be mulcted in costs. 

30th. Tariff Ptoblews of Indian Federation : — Tho House of Commons, resuming 
discussion on the India Hill rejected, by 221 votes to 52 tho clause moved by Mi. 
Lmton Thorp, Conservative member for Nelson and Colne, suggesting tho sotting up 
of an Indian Tariff Advisoiy Hoard. Loid Eustace Percy was of the opinion that 
tho clause would destroy any safeguard proposed in the Select Committee Report 
and would land Lancashire m hopeless litigation in winch thov would always bo 
beaten. Mr. Moigan Jones asserted that tho hoard would be futile against boycott 
and that there was the likelihood of tariff questions being forcod to tho contre of 
party politics Sir Thomas Inskip, tho Attorney General, winding up tho debate on tho 
clause, hold that such a hoard would bo faced with tho question of how to balancing 
India’s budget. Tho Attorney-General added that if there wore moans of devising 
an impartial tribunal which would fairly hold the scales between the two interests 
— India and Lancashire — the Government would gladly consider such a proposal. 


MAY 1935 

1 si. St Sentenced for Conspiracy : Widespread Plot for Armed Rising in India & 
Burma .-—After a trial lasting* nearly two years, during which 500 witnesses were 
examined, 31 men were convicted by a Special Tribunal at Alipur, Calcutta on a 
charge of conspiracy to wage war against tho King-Emperor. ISix men were 
sentenced to transportation for life, three to tou years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
nine to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment aud tho remainder to terms varying 
from six years ‘to one year’s imprisonment. Four men were acquitted but two of 
them were immediately rearrosted under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act. Two 
approvers were pardoned. Tho conspiracy was described as one to promote a 
simultaneous armed rising throughout India and Burma, to facilitate which men 
were recruited and arras and explosives procured, funds boing obtained through 
widespread dacoltios, robberies and murders. Tho revolutionaries’ proposals included 
the use of gas in an attempt to rescue some of their imprisoned comrades, attacks 
on arsenals aud military outposts, aud tho use of poisoned weapons. 

6th. Jubilee Celebrations of II JA the King India celebrated 'tho Silver Jubilee 
in a litting manner. Thanksgiving sorviees and prayers in temples and mosques, 
military reviews, illuminations, bonfires and free entertainments were among the 
numerous forms of festivity. IL B. tho Viceroy broadcast India’s greetings and 
also hts message to India. 

8th. Reforms Bill Debate : No “Divide <& Rule” Policy for India Discussion of 
the question of communal representation in the new Endian Legislatures occupied 
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raost of the time ■when the House of Commons losumed consideration of the 
Committoe stage of the India Bill. Debate on the subject was initiated bv ( »ji. 
Josiah "Wedgwood, who moved an amendment inserting a new section m Schedule 
Five, piovidmg that the choico between separate and communal elcetmates shall 
be decided by the minority community or communities of each province. Tin 1 
mover said that the only objection was that some Moslem loaders, standing behind 
the Government, had maintained that the Moslems had been pt unused communal 
rcpiesentation. He asked if it was worth while antagonizing two-thirds of the 
population m older to keep a promise to a h.uidtul ol Moslem loaders. He 
warned the House that communal representation had been an i^ne on which 
progiCBS in India had hitherto boon wrecked. Mr. Fv A Ihitlei, Vmlcr-Nivivtarv of 
State for India, repudiated the suggestion that the Government adhered to a policy 
of ‘‘divide and rule” or that the Government wane pio-Mnslom Mr Bui In 
declared tliat the Govornmont had always said that it the problem coultl bo solved 
by agreement they would accept it, but the latest news l rum India was that 
discussions which" had been proceeding had proved fruitless. 

10th. Acceptance of the Poona Pact: Government Amendment adopted in the 
Commons '—Heated debate centred on the Poona Pact when dismission on the 
Government's amendment to the Filth Schedule ol the India Bill, implying ivropt- 
ance of tho Pact, was resumed m the House oi Commons, Sir Homy Page Chuff, 
Conservative member for Bournemouth, thought that although nstciMb'y tho Pact 
gave the depressed classes a much laigoi lepiesentarinn in actual ofieei it would 
bring the community’s representatives undet the permanent bondage of Cop t ;r ,rt >s 
leadership. Major C" R. Attlee, (Lab. Stepney ) admitted that then' vveie hiiong 
arguments against the Pact, but on the whole he thought it a distinct advantage not 
to segregate the depressed classes absolutely. Sir Allied Knox (On ■ Buckingham- 
shire) tuged the House to consider carefully before agreeing to any proposal which 
was likely to give tho Congress additional povm siuce, ho said, tho Ongiess win 
absolutely hostile to the British connexion. Mi. R, A. Butler, Hnder-Socretarv of 
State for Indio, replying said that tho Government were bound to accept the Pact 
in view of the conditions laid down in the Communal Award and held that in view 
of the wish that Indians should themselves reach an agreement, it would ho wrong 
to reject the Pact. Mr. Butler contested the suggestion that the Pact was universally 
disapproved in India, adding 4 lliat the lino taken by the Government was that if an 
agreement was reached to modiiy the Pact indhn Award, it would receive due consi- 
deration. Tho amendment was agreed to by 152 voles to 35. 

lltb. Tory little progress was made in tho Punjab towards tho removal of mdoin li- 
ability, stated tho annual report of tho Ifaiijuu fctevak Sungh of that province. 


13th. India Bill Debate : Mr, Churchill's Dcfuicc of the liachtnud f'l\ubr*\ .-The 
aboriginal population of India found a stout champion in Mr. Wiir.bm Clmn lull 
when the House of Commons resumed the debate on Major Kduaid IVd^mA 
proposal for substitution of Schedule Six of the India Bill bv a new Schedule v\- 
tending the list of excluded and partially excluded areas. Mr 1 R. A. Builer, ITider- 
Secretary af Slate for India, said that tho general principle rm which the Govern- 
ment had come to a decision in regard to totally excluded areas was that total ex- 
clusion was justified, Mr. Butler added that they were prepared af a later stage 
to move for the inclusion among excluded areas’ of the Lienadivo Islands, the 
North Cachar Hills m Assam and tho isolated areas of Spifi and Lilian! in the 
Panjab. Mr. Churchill said ho was puzzled by the debate. He hud understood that 
the supporters of tho Bill had maintained that the blessings of self-government 
would bring the people rapidly forward, but now it appeared that 
these blessings wore to be withheld from tho aboriginals. 
biv Thomas Inskip, the Attorney -General, assorted that the Government did net 
wish to refuse to listen to the appeals and that, with a view to giving fu* flier 
information, the Government would withdraw the {Schedule, The Attornov-Gtmml 
declared that the Government would thou prepare an Ordm-indiem-rid which 
wo , uld 5® submitted to the house for final settlement of the question of exchuM 
and partially excluded areas before provincial autonomy was introduced. Major 
Cadogau announced that he was prepared to accept the GovornmeuFfl propwls, 

S,t“4wWby S SSff VithdraWEd ° f ths am0tldmont ’ whi « h 
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14th India Bill Debate : Indebtedness of Indian Rijois : — Concern for the heavily 
indebted Indian agncultiuist was expressed by sevoial members whon the House of 
Commons resumed consideration of the committee stage of the India Bill. Descri- 
bing moneylending in India as one of the most senous problems of tho country, 
Sir Ilenry Pago Ctoft emphasized that decision m regard to it should be taken only 
after careful deliberation and with the consent of the Central authority The 
speaker drew the attention of the House to tho danger of peasants 

being driven to desperation and declared that last year, in the Punjab 

alone, 13 moneylenders were murdered by peasant debtors. 
Ho admitted that the money-lender might be a necessary evil under existing 
circumstances, but deplored the fact that calamitous intei est was chaiged in many 
cases and that those agriculturists who w ore diawn into his “net” were rarely 

able to escape # Mr. h\ A JButlei, while agreeing that steps wore necessary to 

eradicate tho evil, regretted that it was impossible to apply one uniform law 
throughout India. Sir Ilenry Pago Croft’s proposal was defeated by 280 votes 


15th. Franchise Plan for India : Commons Adopts Sir S. Hoards Schedule : — 
With the adoption of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 3G-pago Franchise Schedule, the House 
of Commons completed consideration of the Committee Stage £of the Bill. The 
electoral qualifications for Madras Presidency were taken up first and Mr. Seymour 
Cocks moved an amendment to include “rocoipt of wages in cash or kind” among 
the property qualifications, but this was defeated by 285 votes to 35. Mr. R. C. 
Attlee moved an amendment recommending that 120 days’ residence should be the 
sole qualification for the Madras City constituencies. The amendment was rejected 
by 272 votes to 34 Miss Eleanor JEfathbones’ proposal for a new condition that the 
wife of a literate man should bo enfranchised and Mr. Seymour Cock’s proposal 
that the stipulation that women should apply for inclusion in the register be 
olmnnated were both lost by heavy majorities. After completion of the provincial 
schedules, tho entire Franchise Schedule, along with the Burma Schedule, was 
adopted and a motion that the Bill as amended be reported to the House was 
earned. 


17th, Bengal's War on Terrorism : Further Prohibitory Measure by Govern- 
ment A further important step in the fight against the teirorism menace, was taken 
by tho Government of Bengal, In a communique tho Government prohibited tho 
publication of any news relating to Detenu Day” (Sunday) and allied subjects. It 
was pointed out that, though the situation in regred to terrorism had improved, 
the public should realize that this improvement only kept up by tho utmost vigil- 
ance on tho part of those charged with the duty of maintaining public secuntj', 
and that there had been numerous sharp reminders of tho danger with which tho 
situation was fraught, should that vigilance be relaxed. What was described as “the 
very welcome change in the public’s attitude to this dangerous conspiracy,” commen- 
ted upon but, at the same time, attention was drawn to possibly misplaced sympathy 
for humanitarian motives. The Government also stated that the detenus had only 
been detained because their connexion with the terrorist movement had been de- 
finitely established, “It would be a disaster” added tho communique, “were the 
Government to petmit the efforts of the last five years to bo thrown away by 
failure to do, what they were satisfied, was thoir clear duty at the present juncture. 

23rd. Indian Federation's Finances : Proposal for Appointment of Commission 
rejected Finance questions figured largely iu the discussion in the House of 
Commons when tho Report Stage of the India Bill was begun. Sir Henry Page 
Croft proposed a new clause providing for the appointment of a Commission to 
report whether the financial position justified the establishment of a Federation. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to tho whole scheme, he said, than a doubt 
whether all obligations would bo fulfilled. Sir Samuel Hoare strongly resisted the 
proposal declaring that “they had quite enough of Statutory Commission’s investi- 
gations and inquiries in the last seven years.” Sir Samuel emphasized that the 
most formidable side of tho finance problem was connected with the establishment 
of provincial autonomy, and tho Government he said, would set an inquiry in 
motion immediately the Bill was enacted. The clausa was rejected. Another clause, 

& 
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preventing the imposition of higher duties on United Kingdom goods than those on 
other imports, proposed by Sir Henry Page Croft, aroused keen discussion but was 
eventually rejected by 234 votes to 41, Anxiety in regal'd to pensions safaguards 
was again expressed by several Members. Some discussion ensued regarding a 
series of amendments moved by Sir Thomas Inskip (Attorney-Genoial) designed to 
meet certain objections by the States to the clause referring to the acceptance of 
the Act by the Instrument of Accession. Sir Thomas Inskip said that following 
discussions with counsel representing the States the Government were confident 
that the amendments would meet the Princes’ fears. Ho admitted, however, that 
it would he impossible until the Bill was passed and the Princes could see it as a 
whole for them to express a final opinion with regard to their willingness to acoodo 
to the Bill. The amendments were finally agreed to, 

27th. Reforms Bill in Commons : Secret Police in India A proposed amend- 
ment to Clause 58 of the India Bill providing for tho secrecy of information in 
respect of anyone preparing or attempting action likely to hamper oi paralyse tho 
Executive Authority, raised keen discussion in tho House of Commons. Mi. "Winston 
Churchill said he thought evoryone agreed that Indian Ministers could not he 
trusted with the names of seciet agents, a statement which drew repudiation from 
the Labour benches and from the Secretary of Stato. Mr. Morgan Jones (labour) 
expressed the utmost repugnance for tho whole systom of what lie termed “police 
spying” but Sir Samuel Hoare sympathising with tho natural prejudice agamst 
an arrest and conviction without the accused knowing tho source of tho charges, 
maintained that the existence of an efficient Secret Service in India was essential 
owing to terrorist activity, to protect tho lives not only of British hut Indian 
officials and public men. The amendment was defeated. Another matter which 
was debated at considerable length was the provision of a Second Chamber for 
both the Punjab and Assam. An amendment proposing tho formor, moved by 
the Duchess of Atholl was rejected but the Assam proposal, put forward by Sir 
SammueJ Hoare, was passed. 


28th. Concessions to the Princes : Mr . Churchills Taunt in Bouse of Commons 
Government amendments to Clause 145 wore critioized when discussion on tho 
report stage of the India Bill was resumed in tho House of Commons, Mr. Winston 
Churohill suggesting that the Government wore making.a “New Deal” with the Indian 
Princes. “I have no doubt, said Mr, Churchill “that is tho result of the long process 
of haggling between Sir Samuel Hoare and the legal advisers of tho Princes. It is 
all part of an attempt to sugar the Bill for the Princes.” Mr. Churchill was re- 
ferring to the Princes’ power to levy soa customs on produce and to soli untaxed 
salt. Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary for India) assured Mr. Churchill that the 
Government’s amendments were *not the result of any sinister negotiations,” and 
that if the amendments were carried they would “not add a jot or an iota to any 
power or privilege possessed by any Prinoo ” Sir Henry Pago Croft moved an 
amendment providing for compensation to members of the Services in tho event 
of a fall in the sterling exchange value of tho rupee. Mr. JR. A. Butler (Under Score- 
tary for India) replied that the opinion of tho Secretary for India anu his advisors 
was that the matter was covered by tho clause which gave general power of com- 
pensation in oases of necessity. Sir Henry’s amendment was defeated 


8 in. Earthquake Havoc in Quetta Quetta and the surrounding districts Wore 
scenes of death mid desolation, owing to earthquake shocks of very severe intensity 
which rooked the Garden City and the outlying districts to-day and on subsoanent 
days. The first shock which was felt at S a. m. laid the city fiat, with onIyto©n» 
of walls standing and burying nearly two-thirds of the population. Two more 
subsequent shocks completed the work of destruction. The Civil and the Railway 
awasi of Qostta city were razed to the ground, and the towns of Mastang, Katat 
. totf.lfcn were praotioally wiped out. It was also stated that Tillages between 
Uastung and BeleWere completed destroyed. Martial Law was deokred in (kite, 
as a precaution against looting, when the whole oiril police force had been wiped 
(tofc 31e ntimber of the dead was estimated between 40,000 and 50,000. The 
General .Hcwrta was in ruins and out of the 300 patients in it at the time of the 
«B%5abs M were MUed, Of the 60 postal clerks at Qnetk only 4 for 
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duty. In the Cantonment area one-quarter had been destroyed, and much damage 
was done m tho K A. F. aiea, where the barracks wore totally destroyed and only 
C out of 27 machines weio serviceable. Quetta town was being soaled up under 
military guaid owing to medical advice It was estimated that 20,000 corpses 
remain buried undot the debris and they were being extracted and cremated. The 
refugees weio all evacuated from tho ruined city. Tho military were doing rescue 
woik. Medical officers, niuses and medical supplies wcie despatched to Quetta. 
A number of relief parties were being oiganised Owing to continued prevalence 
of earth tremours, the necessity for harbouring: supplies and heavy demands made 
on railway transport, tho admission of private individuals into Quetta area had been 
prohibited IE E. tiie Viceroy issued an appeal for contributions to the Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund which he opened llabu Rajendia Prasad, the Congress 
President, also issued an appeal on behalf of the earthquake victims. The Quetta 
catastzophe was consideied to bo worse than the Bihar disaster. Besides the appa- 
lling loss of lives, tho loss of property was estimated at ororos of rupees. 


JUNE 1935 


l»t. The number of persons killed or wounded in the whole of the Quetta earthquake 
area is now unofficially estimated at 30,000. The British death-roll is reported to 
be about 200, but a Karachi message stated that some hundreds of British soldiers 
wore dead and hundreds of otheis were injured, while many more wore missing. 

Two hundred persons wore killed by tho destruction of Quetta General Hospital ; 
20 European and 100 Indian members of the North-Western Railway staff, with 
their families, died ; and it was believed that the entire Indian quarters of 
the city was razed, resulting in 20,000 deaths. 

Owing to tho Civil police force having been practically wiped out, martial law 
operated at Quetta to provent looting. Additional police were being drafted from the 
Frontier province and elsewhere, 

There was immense difficulty in delivering telegraphed messages to Quetta as it 
was impossible to find addresses. The postal authorities’ difficulties increased by the 
absence of many members of the staff. 


5tb. India Bill : Commons Passes Third Reading With the defeat of the Labour 
amendment for tho rejection of the India Bill in the House of Commons, the Bill 
passed the third reading and was sent to the House of Lords. Major James Milner 
said that tho Labourites opposed the Bill because it not only did not fulfil 
Parliament’s ropeated pledges, but hold out no hope of their early fulfilment. Mr. 
Churchill launched a vigorous attack against tho Bill, He said the forces against 
the opponents of tho measure were too strong and complained that their views 
had not received the slightest consideration from the Government Mr. Churchill 
expressed astonishment that the Government obstinately pressed forward with 
the Bill when tho domestic political situation was so uncertain and when Europe 
was drifting towards a oatastrope. Ho said that the Government could claim 
to have providod neither good government by consont The constitution, he added, 
was not final. 


15th. Police Officer Murdered The first terrorist crime since the attempt on the 

life of the Bengal Governor in May 1934 occured in Faridpur District in the night 
when Sub-Inspector Syed Arsad Aii in charge of the Goalundo Police Station was 
murdered while working in his office by a terrorist suspect belonging to Chittagong, 
who was interned within the police station limit Mr. Arsad Ali was praofccally 
decapitated and death was instantaneous. The alleged assassin was promptly 
arrested with a bloodstained dah. 
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20tb In dia Bill passed by Lords : — Tho Houso of Lords pnssod the second reading 
of the India Bill. Eighteen out of 24 Bishops wore present, and all except tho 
Bishop of -Exeter, who, during the debate, denounced democracy, voted for tho 
Government The Houso rejected Lord Lloyd’s amendment by 236 votes to 55. 
Lord Lloyd s amendment was as follows : “This House declares" that tho Indian 
federal system, as proposed m the Bill, is inexpedient and dangerous and that those 
provisions should be eliminated beforo tho Bill passes into law, vet opining that esia- 
blishmont of Provincial Autonomy m India at present is a "substantial fulfilment 
r?i. as i™ e in , ^he Preamble to tho Government of India Act of 1910, resolves 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

22nd. Qujarat Socialists ’ Conference “A new orientation of policy in tho 
Congress is much needed at the present juncture” declared Mr. Nannulra Leva 
presiding ovor tho Gujaiat Congress Socialist Conference, hold at Ahmedabad. Among 
the resolutions passed by the Conference was one condemning tho policy of tho 
Government prohibiting i*ehef parties fiom proceeding to Ouetta. Another resolution 
aemanded the immediate release of all political prisoneis and detenus and appealed to 
the public to afford relief to tlicir families It also urged tin* National Congress to 
protest against India participating in any possible war in future, in which tho 
Empire might be involved. ’ 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY 


AND 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 




Notes on Indian History 

( With special Stress on The Rhidu, Period ) 

“Scientific History” 

It has truly boon said that a history of India that rovoals the wholo panorama 
of the vast millennia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shade and 
colour and duo propoition and perspective, still remains to bo written. Tho materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a compiehensivo and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand, A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
givos the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of tho mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past— a mist which (thanks to tho labours of tho investigators) has perceptibly 
thinned without being as yot actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incur- 
sion into tho age that saw tho birth of Buddhism and Jainism in India in tho sixth 
century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved hero and 
there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” 
have, probably, a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millennia. But 
from me position whore wo can now make our historical prospecting, these vast 
remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look 
like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembranoe. 

“The Missim Skeleton” 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C), the gaiaotical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds of 
decipherable'and dependable domostic evidonco. Of course, an immense mass of “documen- 
tary^’ evidence and evidence in the more or loss fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side of tho 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobora- 
tive evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected bv his side. 
It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific lines”, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, howevor, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, philologist, ethnologist and anthropologist 

“Touch of Life” 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put toge- 
ther will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social institu- 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From ooins, tablets etc. we can 
build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we can put our 
little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a mosaic of 
dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) is of 
course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the completed 
structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So we 
have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, “physiolo- 
gical” history. 

Organic Bistort 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of his- 
tory. and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the time 
of Buddha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. 0. Recently, however, a very old 

£ 
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and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has beon unearthed in tho Indus Tally in 
the Punjab and in Smd, which, according to ourront official beliefs, is of tho Sumorian 
pattern. The buried citios now discovorod bring to light not only very interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in tho western part of India in so remote a past 
(when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, yet migrated into 
India), but they oven put into our hands interesting clues that may eventually help us 
to unravel ma ny of the riddles of our Vodic and post-Vcdic history. The Tautrik 
cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in tho soil of India than have so 
far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than tho 
Indus YaSey civilisation has yet beon unearthed in other parts of tho subcontinent. 
So the present trend of speculation is to regard tho Indus Valloy civilisation as a sort 
of wedge driven into western India — the whole of which was still at tho tow level 
of abonginal darkness (with tho possiblo exception of somo parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidion ‘light’ level)— probably by the races and civilisation of 
Sumer. 


DuRKLm or Probabilities 

"We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and eailior Forms not only of tho Indus Valloy but 
also of tho Dravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples. Y r o do not know for certainty when 
and from where tho Indo-Aryans came into India. Tho fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration bo 
admitted, we nave, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such a theory, apparently called for to account for some of tho critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations’ 5 in our ancient historical evolution, will load to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Rioveda 

The Rigveda— tho earliest and tho most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we possess— appears to set the stage amidst soon©s,;wIiioh show tho Abori- 
ginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the land of 
*Mve Rivers” and in the Ganges Valloy, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrior between Northern 
India (Aryyavartta) and Deccan. Gradually wo find the aborigines cornered and driven 
to the hills and forests whoro their descendants, more or loss Aryanisod, still continue 
to live. In considerable parts, they wero also absorbed into tho fold of Aryan society 
and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart somo little part of 
their own character to tho Aryan complex. Thoro was not so much of racial or oven 
linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. This process of Aryantsation in language, 
culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and degrees, 
leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence 
and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of tho Aryan system. 
The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisa- 
tion, has been a much more perfected process. But, on tho other hand, the Dravidian 
impress on the Aryan systom is also, iu many places, deep and unmiHtakeablo. 
The Dravidian is co-ordinated or oven subordinated to the Aryan but not 
lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures 
without losing the mdividuality of its own essentia! Typo or Pattern and without 
at the same fime making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in 
them— has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race andjoultore-cornplex. This 
has meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding atetaw 
than can, perhaps, be claimed for the political or national unity with which htsWriefc* 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity Wh fob ties 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. India to them la , thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
cultures which have never known unity before the days of the nmtary political rule 
of the British ! Of course the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— 
Mahammedanism and Chirstianity — disturbed to some extent the agee-Jong unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravadian culture and social system in India. Bui oven thus# 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of 
we may call the Genius of India. In other words, a alow but sure process of culture! 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a „ “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from withisMg^l 
which dominated the situation In India for several centuries, ended in the land of its 
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birth by being oventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent roligion. Jainism and 
many other old or latter u i ovoliti" have thus “squared thoir accounts” with tho same 
paient religion, and have been for many centuries living poaooably side by side with 
one another and with the latter. 


Power or Assimilation 

This power oi assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are pci nutted to hvo side by side as members of a com- 
monwealth of cultures, hns boon tho seciet of tho wonderful xosisting and staying 
power of tho Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smash- 
ed up many an old and glouous civilisation of tho wpild. And it can bo easily shown 
from facts that this staying powoi has been m evidence not only in the realm of 
cultuial contacts and impacts but also m that ol social and political ones. There have 
boon many raids into Fndui and invasions before and alter Christ, but it is a travesty 
of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that such invasions are typically like the laids of tho Mahmud of Cassm which ever 
swept away Indian ai mi os and kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before her 
final sub i ugation by tho Mahammedan Power— and tho final subjugation of the whole 
of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a timo during the reign of 
tho groat Moghul Empoiors— India had boon, it should be borne m mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and cultuie for at last throe thousand years. And, 
it should be remembered further that, when the British in India turned fiom trade to 
conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
Haidai All and Tipu Sultan m tho South, but mainly tho Marhatta and Sikh Powors 
which had risen on the ruins of the Mahammodan Power in India. 


Unitary Indian Empire 

But there wore and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing *a compact and coherent political and military orgarusanen, 
except occasionally, like, tor instance, tho groat Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empno in modern times. We possess, appaiontly, no connected rotrospecl ox the 
romoto past of which tho Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was tho exception and not the rule, in 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achiovcmont. As we 
said, India has possessed deep-laid cultuial and institutional unity beneath alL her 
diversities. India lias fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her saorod Land, 
her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and Embodi- 
ments. But she has rarely fought for tho “State” as such or an Empire as such. -the 
spirit of her culture did not favour tho formation and. consolidation of Nationalism in 
the sonso it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would hardly consist 
with any form of centralised State control. The all-controlling and co-ordinatmg 
Principle was Dharma (the Principlo of human* Values and Conduct) rather than any 
State agency* Each village, for example, was a self-contained commune and autonomous 
unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and only temporai'y allegiance 
to any kingship that might function for the time bomg So the village communities 
continued to livo though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and foil. They wore but httlo 
affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

“Dharma” 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has defi- 
nitely and systematically favoured all human or oven all-living values and tendencies 
and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory nationa- 
lism. Tho old Upamshads are clear and courageous in their conception of those higher 
values : and tho Darmashastras (or Codes laying down social and^ individual conduct) 
were bold and consistent in thoir execution of those ideas. Later, Buddhism ana 
Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress such values as 
non-violenoe and fellowship with all men and all living beings. Those forces operating 
through the ages tended to produce in tho Indian classes and masses a common dis- 
position not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an unitary military 
state for purposos of offence and defence* 

Ideals and Ideas 

Of tiie immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
{St ,Tw'hi'fo« ] Brahman as, Aranyakas and Upanishads), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
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Philosophies, Epics (tho Ram ay ana and Mahabliarata), Puranas and Tantras (our staio- 
mont here is not anything like full), wo possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
tho claim of the Purans lecontly put forth in their hehalf that they do contain 
materials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with 
the vory earliest times) Tory little precise and connected information foi tho purpose 
of writing a political histoiy both copious and correct as to facts and their chronolo- 
gical order. But of tho idoals and ideas, practices and institutions of tho times wo 
do possoss a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholar’s have boon busy with thou sketches and drawings ot 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftner than not thoii reviews and retrospects have been inado fiom modern stand- 
points, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and appiaising 
values.. This has . not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching somo of its 
greatest heights m this country) which was cssontially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid stops taken on the road 
which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present advanced 
stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have yet not 
seriously studied and rightly . understood. Much of that civilisation we still regard, 
without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless utualism, “thoo- 
twaddlo” and crude superstition. Sido by side with all tins wo find, however, 
tho highest philosophy,. dooposfc mysticism and purest ethics. There is also much that 
is of original and genuine value from tho point of view of human material and mundane 
progress. This seems to us a curious medloy of what is nearly tho highest and what 
is about the lowest. But lot us pass on. 

Beginning or “Historical Tlues” 

Coming to. “historical” times wo find that fho invasion by Alexander the Croat of 
India proved in tho result to bq littlo more tiian a brilliant raid. His victorious armies 
could only cut off. a small slice of North- Western India, and this littlo slice the 
Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. Tits steam-roller of coiviuost speedily 
developed war- weariness” on the plains of tho Punjab, and he had to go hack only 
adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. lie had won somo of his battles in 
India, but it had not beon an “oasy walk-over” with him. 


CnANDRAGtirTA AND ASOKA 

, After his death shortly afterwards, tho vast Macedonian Empire practically wont to 
pieces uhandragupta, who bocamo tho king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
f0 A, u-t mTader ? had violated the sanctity and integrity of tiro sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As tho result of the formidable opposition by tho armies of 
Cnandragnpta, a treaty was concluded between him anil the Greek which miulo him 
tho supremo, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Mecasthonos, who 
was sent by Soloucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuables record of tho tunes, of tho customs and morals of the people, and of tho 
^mistration, wiuch, though unfortunately fragmentary, hoars an eloquent ami admir- 
mg testimony to tho high order of material and moral civilisation attained bv tho 
Hmdus centuries before the Chnstian ora. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
“fi “A so » ‘g*“i with other civilisations that flourished in nnei- 

® I “ ’S®' ®? suo11 as tho Baby! Ionian, Crook, Persian and Chinoso. Ohandragupta’s son 
was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka 269-231 B. QX who was, undoubtedly, 

™Vlf™E? S r 6B of me r . t . ho ' r . sway for tho raatorial and spiritual 
^ UI ? erou ? • and inscriptions rocord tho noblo and, glorious 
^ITtw ' m lts , ^ at01 ' stoffos, loft tho bloody path of war and 
™s3S, es / an ^ de Y ote( i l s j ^ to the much more noble and fruitful task of tho moral and 
SSu.l c ?T es and redemption of oursolvos and our follow-beings. With commend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not socking to imposo it upon others by his groat im- 
and power, he oxercisod that authority and power for tho purpose of 
w ¥° a ^ad. 1,0 ® n more or less a local soot inthouangOH 
Yalley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s Tmen 

t0 history of tlmS ILsodiotsX 

ldoa K, and kis T^ e ^ ods , But all this had not allowed or favoured 
^P/ re siting iato # tho requisite hardness. Independent 

re^wS thdr P ^T ia took % ir v nse I3 * border fhe*Greoks 

renewed their incursions. New races (tho Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration 
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which swept all boforo thorn, and in tho first oontury A. D. a considerable portion of 
North-west India oame under their influence, 


Gupta Dynasty 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of fho Buddhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached tho zenith of its power. Put this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose — the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or U]jam would, some- 
time, rise and shine m the midst of tho moving vastness of Indian wators. In the begin- 
ning of tho fourth contuiy tho centre of political influonco in India was again shifted to 
Patahputra m Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power Samudragupta, who 
ruled for fifty voais, and his son’Chandragupta, greatly distinguished tliomsolves not only 
m war but in tho spheio of peaceful and fruitful administration, promoting general pros- 
perity and giving liberal enoouragomont to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
which was paid by tho Chinese pilgrim Ea-hien. According to his testimony, 
their Empiros wore vast and their administration ]ust, enlightened. Towards the end 
of the fifth contuiy— whon tho White Huns from Central India began to pour them- 
selves. into India— tho sun of the Gupta dynasty sot (during whose regime, it should 
he noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahma- 
nical culture as evidenced especially by tho literature of the Puranas ; but this reviving 
process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). 
Move than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose 
another groat and enlightened monarch who could emulate with uo moan success the 
greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times— Asoka. Emporor Ilarsha, who con- 
solidated his authority practically over tho whole of Northern India in tlm beginning 
of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of his 
times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing oolours. 


Mediaeval India 

After ihe death of Ilarsha, and gradually with tho omergenco of India into what 
may be oallod the mediaeval period, the conditions whioh had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in tho past, neaily disappeared, and India was 
tlu own into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stago ; but such events were few and far 
between. In tho South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved drama 
in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalukyas and Cholos wore the principal actors. Kash- 
moro in the north, Kanauj m the Doab and Bengal m the east were also alive with 
many vivid and vital scones and ovents of political, cultural and social interest But 
wo shall not try to mako a review of them here. One outstanding event in tho con- 
fusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even in 
passing was tho rise of the Rajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste of 
Eshatriyas (tho warrior and ruling oasto) foil, and which was the chief opposition that 
the waves of Mahommodan invasion coming one after another over since the second 
quarter of tho 7th. oontury had to encounter and ultimately boar down. Guzrat, 
Malwa, Aj mere, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the now drama of 
Rajput ascondencv- a darma so full of episodes of supoihuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since lived in human memory as modols which future generations of patriots in any 
country might well try to emulato. Though Rajput opposition was home down in 
Northern India by tho end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived tho crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi ana A] mere over which 
Pnthvi Raj, tho horo, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not tho last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of indeped_ence v were 
still factors to reckon with in the aays of the groat Moghuls — Akbar, Jahangir, Shahja- 
han and Aurangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu- 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India, As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly alter the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed- 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th century. 
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Evan this did not moan- oithor a complete or a final subjugation of India And 
there is another thing to bo noted Hindu. Tower fell not because its resistance was 
weak and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufficient, compact ness, 
and its bravory and heroism m t ho field was not backed by adequate tael, stiutegy and 
discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

Not A “Dark” Ac,e 

Tho centimes of the mediaeval age in Tndia wore marked by a conspicuous kick of 
political unity and solidarity. Tut they were by no means unimportant and bairen. 
It was not a “dark” Ago. In the Gupta period anil m the centimes before and after, a 
marvellous piocoss of social, cultural and religious leconsti net ion was going apace. Tlio 
old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Vanias or “castes' 1 ami 
tbo four Ashiamas or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a jnocess of 
adaptation, assimilation and multiple ation which made society more comprehensive and 
at the same timo moic complex. The influence of Buddhism, Hellenism and that of 
the Mongoloid [races also led to adaptations and assimilations in many impmlant 
directions m the older oidei of Indian customs and institutions. The gradual' assimilation 
of Bpddhism itself was a phenomenon of the gieatesi impoitance. The Yoilm ieiigion 
survived hut it was transioimed. The Pm anas and Tantias renewed and gave a new 
expression to iho Sanatana Dhainui. In the domain of hieiaiuro, ait (both useful and 
nno), science and_ mathematics, philosophy and metaphysics, these centuries wane also 
produotivo of fruits that were and still aie of tin* gieatest interest and value. Great 
poets like Kahdas and Bhavablniti, and great philosophers like Shankaiachaiv.va and 
Ramanuja, and also other pioneers and masters m ofliei fields, formed a galaxy' of men 
of genius and talents which showed that an ago of political dis-oquihbiium ami con- 
fusion in India was vet not necessarily an age of oultmal depicssion and darkness and 
social disrupution. The soul of India could, appaiontlv, function to its best advantage 
m spito of hor troubled politics. 

Some Later Features 

But whilst this was true for somo timo it could not bo true for all timo, Her politics 
at last began to tell on hor constitution. AVo do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods The history of these periods is 
•more settled and dofimto in features, and those aie, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention, is this. From the twelfth century right up to tho eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, tho Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu- 
tion, was never liko dead or oven dying. Independent ami often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijaynagar in tho South, those of Tratap, Shivaji and the Peshwas m tho west, (wo 
do not mention some others e % g. those in Bengal) would, now and (hen. proudly lift their 
beads and challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors Under that authority, 
too, thero flonished many great Hindu administrators, ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers. In short, during the Mohammedan ora the Hindu genius was not at its best, 
but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mohammedan Rim 

The Mohammedan conquorors, again, from Mahomed Abort who wrest oil tho 
sceptre of tlio kingdom of Delhi from Prithvivaj after a first unsuccessful attempt, 
came to India as foreigners but they did not remain horo as foreigners. Tndia was 
the land of their adoption. Raids liko those by Chongis Kfian or Nadir Bhah were 
rare and they did not represent tho normal course of events. India suffeied, ami 
sometimes badly, no doubt, from tho effects of Iho conquering ardour and prosolvti- 
smg zeal of some of tho Mohammedan rulers. But tlio Great Moghuls wore as much 
“(shildren of the soil 11 as the humblest of tho Hindu “heathens’” And this sharing 
together by the Hindus and^ Mussalmans of a common “Inearth and home” naturally 
tended to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as Indians 
offspring, There was a steady assimilation of tho Semitic and Indo-Aryan 
cultures also and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion bv 
the other. The religions touched and oven blonded with each other at their highest 
points— e.g. in Sufism and Yedantio mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad 
common shnne to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring tboir united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between tho two 
xn Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. Tho patronage 
extended by the Moha mm edan emperors to Music, Architecture otc, was also fnuuud 
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of very fine results. India's wealth attracted the trade and commorce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indios was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to tlio Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all came and scrambled ior market and, eventually, tor political 
power in India It is also worthy of nolo that even under tlio sway ot such master- 
ful monarchs as Slier Shah, Akbar or Anrangzib, the government ot the country was, 
in tho main, decentralised, allowing provincial and locaL autonomy— down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even potty local chiefs— like 
tho feudal loids of tho mediaeval West— never unlearnt tho art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Siuvaji for 
example, to evolve sanctions whereby lie could implement Ins high political aspirations. 
It was the very largo measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed that 
rendered possible the rise of tho Marliatta and Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms 
of Hydor Ah and the Nizam in tho South. And British Powoi m India m its rise to 
paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during tlio reign of Queen Elizabeth, somo merchants of London formed 
an association for tho purpose of trade with India, and tins association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories m the oast and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in tho three “presidencies”, winch wore at first independent of one 
anothor but subordinate to tho Board of Directors at homo. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in tlio lace of tho French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrisons 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battlos in Madras and m Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power m India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of tho most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757, Tho battle was won with the aid of 
faithful nativo battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of tho unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that tho path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other tilings, with tho consent, alliance and 
willing co-oporation of tho Natives of India. It was so even during tho critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, ono hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during tlio “ordeal” of tho last Great War. Tho machinery of 
administration by tho East India Company was from time to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, 1784 ; and tho Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By theso a Governor-Gencral-in-Council was made tlio supremo administrative 
authority in India subjoct to a Board of Control at homo By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to bo a commercial concorn and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which tho Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the 
Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War wore groat, but tho “reward” 
that camo in tho shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to bo de- 
termined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though it has 
boen, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parliamentary 
Statute, did not moot tho wishes or expectations of India. By that Act dyarchy or a 
kind of dual responsibility was established in tho provinces, where tho “nation- 
building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however to the 
legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office 
under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than 
a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non-official 
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majorities, but this placed littlopower, for construction or even for obstruction, in tho 
hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work tho scliomo, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by tho Indian National Congress, would 
not at first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. C R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered tho legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers, and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a litilo emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with tho woik of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wrook” dyarchy for a timo Generally, however, tho 
system has worked, though not satisfactorily oven aecoidmg to official appreciation. 
We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory 
Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-oporatmg liberals refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile tho Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution sotting as the goal of India complete 
Independence or Purna Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience folio wod to create 
“sanctions” under tho leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has boon really at the lndrn 
of Congress affairs since tho early twenties. Tho Round Table idea was broached rather 
too late;, but Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is known as tho Gandhi- Irwin 
Pact, joined the Conference subsequently. Tho results of tho deliberations of that body 
fell short of tho Congress demand. And tho Congress again withdrew its offer of co- 
operation. 


F. N Mukhopadh>a 
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T. The Delusion of New Delhi 

When the dawn of the New Year broke upon New Delhi, the fog 
which had lain heavily over the official quarters had been lifted already. 
New Delhi was no longer under a delusion that the Congress was dead 
and finished. Both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
had ruefully discovered that their trusted Oracle of Delhi and Simla— 
their omniscient and infallible “man on the spot” — had proved a false 
prophet. The Congress offensive as a method of organised, large-scale 
direct action had, no doubt, been checked by the high voltage barbed 
wire entanglements of Ordinance Law and Order. But that did not 
mean that the Congress had been electrocuted by that high vol tag e. 
Even if some organisations in the front line had been killed and some 
others paralysed, the Oracle of Indian Officialdom should have paused 
and waited before laying the flattering unction to their souls that, along 
their Ordinance made barriers and beyond, as far as their bureaucratic 
binoculars would reach, there lay the mighty carcass of the Congress 
which had once dared beard the British ‘lion even in the viceregal den— 
a carcass that might for some time more prove a nuisance by reason 
of the stench of its decomposition but which had definitely ceased to be 
a live factor and an actual menace brooding over the Indian situation. 
It had been a fight between one prestige and another. The prestige of 
the Government of India as at present constituted is in part dependent 
on the voluntary consent and active support of the people of India : it 
relies upon other factors also. But the prestige of the Indian National 
Congress, and therefore its effective power, is wholly dependent upon 
the backing of public opinion and public support in India. Government 
can carry a measure aud persevere in it in the teeth of what in the 
Press here we call public opposition. Because it holds a position backed 
by immense reserves some of which are represented by such factors as 
the tacit consent and lawabidingnesa of the Indian people in general and 
the loyal support and co-operation of an organised body of Indians 
helping in the work of administration, both civil and military. Govern- 
ment has long been accustomed to be assured that any laws and orders 
passed by it will be generally obeyed ; that taxes and rates demanded 
by it will generally be paid ; and that its Indian officers and men will 
be generally loyal and not desert the posts assigned to them. In this 
important sense, the Indian Government feels sure that its foundations 
are sufficiently broad, deep and sound. Upon such foundations, it has 
reared its ‘steel frame” structure of extra strength, the materials of 
which have not however been wholly forged in the Indian furnace. In 
other words, the Indian Government is not dependent upon purely 
Indian sanctions. It is not yet a government of the Indian people by 
and for the Indian people. 

7 
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II. The Sanctions of Indian National Congress 

But the sanctions of the Indian National Congress are almost purely 
Indian. We say "almost'*, because we have to take some note of the 
repercussions, favourable or otherwise, of the events in India on the 
world situation in general, including that of Great Britain. These 
repercussions are vital and becoming increasingly important. But the 
fact remains that only a country of any power is able to produce or 
provoke world repercussions of any power ; that a weak nation can 
only find world reactions in relation to itself tame and taidy and 
lukewarm. India and Abyssinia, for example, are both member* of the 
League of Nations. But their claims, however weighty in the balance 
of absolute equity and justice, are likely to prove light as feather in 
the balance of actual League decisions and sanctions. Of course the 
case would be quite different if the interests of either country were 
considered in relation to, and as bound up with, the interests of one of 
the great imperialist Powers of the League. Independently of such 
relationship or connection, any .‘member of the League is a negligible 
quantity, if not a cypher. Indian or Abyssinian independence or 
democracy as a proposition standing on its own legs is yet too weak 
to stand without props or move without crutches. It cannot yet make 
the League stand up in its defence or move for its deliverance. Yet 
the League device was meant to bo a device for offering protection or 
help in the case of those who could not protect or help themselves. 

III. The League Instrument 

The League was meant to be an instrument for securing not only collec- 
tive security and well-being but also for the common advance of all the 
races and peoples. The smaller and weaker fry have never found the 
world safe for them. Perhaps they never will. It is probably against 
the plan of Nature, the Law of the Living Kingdom. Religion and 
Morality have, 4 however, essayed, from the very dawn of civilisation, to 
do the impossible in the scheme of Natural Law by trying to subordin- 
ate it to a Reign of Spiritual Law. In other words, they have set up 
the Rule of Ideals. The last great World War had been caused by 
the operation of the Law of Nature. The Treaty that followed was also a 
vindication of the same lower Order. But alongside of this, the Higher 
Realm of Ideals also asserted itself — and the outcome was the League 
of Nations. It was the ideal of collective justice and charity. If the 
League ideal were to live, the exploitation of the weaker peoples by the 
stronger, even of the masses by the classes, should go. But the 
triumph of this ideal necessarily presupposes the waking up of the 
collective conscience of Humanity and an unrelenting vigil maintained 
by it. This is yet a consummation devoutly to be wished. Christian 
west has suffered a decline and not secured an ascent in the realm 
of spiritual values of late. Her glorious science and her phenomenal 
material advance have not kept pace with her spiritual advance. Her 
heart has not grown in keeping with her brains and belly, her legs 
and arms. For the last couple of a century, she has been put on a 
wrong diet. She has beeD put to wrong exercises. So even the 
League instrument, which issued from the awful travail of a world 
war, has been, in many respects, an instrument put into the hands of 
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a Titan of "War and not into those of an Archangel of Peace. Of 
course in many minor spheres of innocuous public utility the League 
has been able to keep a record which shows much to its credit. But in all 
vital matters of world importance, its record of work has not only 
been poor but, in some cases, dismal and were diabolical. 

The vital problems before it are, and have been, three. First, 
How to build social relationships in any country on a basis of justice, 
and how, with the help of social justice thus secured, to build the 
fabric of international justice. This is the main and fundamental 
problem. It being solved, or the way being paved to its being solved, 
the way will be paved to the other problems being solved. Those 
other problems are mainly two. First, how to make Right prevail in 
every case and not Might : how to make collective interest, in the truly 
fundamental and universal sense of the word, the ultimate court of 
appeal in all conflicting issues that may arise not only between one 
nation and another but also between one class and another, so long as 
we have classes having interests at variance with one another. Second, 
How to place each distinctive Race or Culture upon a footing best 
calculated to create or provide conditions suitable for its growth to 
the fulness of its material and spiritual stature. In other words. How 
to create conditions for its free, unhampered self-fulfilment. We have 
stated the problems in the abstract. But taking the case of any 
particular country, race or culture, it is possible to set forth the 
picture design not only in broad outline but also, to any desired 
extent, in actual shade and colour. The fundamental problem as stated 
above may suggest the Soviet picture. We shall not be surprised if it 
does. But we make bold to remark that though the ideal picture may 
be, in a large measure, Soviet in outline, it need not be the Red 
Union in actual tone and colour. 

IY. The Three Fundamental Ideas 

The three fundamental problems are the problems of Equality, 
Fraternity and Freeedom, not only of individuals but of societies, 
races and cultures, the solutions of which have been sought through 
terrible ordeals of fire and blood, but have not so far been found. It 
is doubtful that human corporations as a whole are, through all these 
terrible trials, approaching a just and assured solution. Some thought 
while others doubted that the French Revolution really moved things 
forward. The Great War was proclaimed as a war fought to end war 
and make the world safe for democracy. But disillusionment came 
rather too soon. The war has not, by common consensus of opinion, 
made the world a better or a safer world to live in. One good result 
of the war was the League Idea. Another was the Soviet Idea of 
equality and fraternity. The Fascist Idea also puts forth its daim. 
But whilst the first was very nearly still-born aud has been kept alive 
chiefly for anti-League purposes, by artificial means, the latter (Le, 
Soviet) was ushered into existence in a revolution much too red .to 
allow the stream of human federation to ever run smooth and dear 
towards its promised Destiny. Not only so. The League has not 
unoften prostituted itself into a Clique of the Big Powers so that they 
may the better conspire and contrive to lord it over the rest of the 
world ; and while keeping up a pretence of regard for the League 
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Covenant and League procedure, they may the better subserve their 
own selfish ends. Under the cloak of League Covenant and League 
procedure, you are enabled to dress your unclean personal wounds 
with the white linen of righteous indignation for justice 
trampled under foot, and you can almost fit out your low ambition 
and greed in the evangelic robe of the highest mission on earth. And 
the last war has taught the world to learn and practise this art of 
hypocrisy to perfection. 

V. The Giant Machine 

Yet it is not the art of deception which is chiefly to blame. The 
economic and political system of the present-day world is a giant 
Machine, in the relentlessly moving and grinding wheels you and every- 
body have been caught, and you and everybody must move and grind 
with them till you are ground into pulp and flung into the flames that 
feed the Machine. The Machine has been made no doubt by our 
karma. But once there, there is no escaping its octopus-like bands and 
coils. The late Mr. Henderson was an well-meaning statesman. He 
sincerely meant peace. But he was for a time caught in the wheels 
of one of the most powerful war-machines — the War Cabinet of 
England during the War. He had to move and grind the youth and 
plenty of his country and of the Empire to make pulp (men and 
munitions) to feed the flames. It is in fact a self-feeding Machine. 
So long as you cannot pull it to pieces and have the debris blown 
away into cosmic spaces, it must feed and keep itself going in the 
manner it has been doing. Poor Mr. Henderson was therefore helpless. 
Again he found himself helplesa as President of the Disarmament^ Con- 
ference. Some at least of those who conferred to disarm were sincere 
in their desire to do so. But they conferred and were caught in the octopus- 
like bands and coils of the Machine which must be fed by war or war- 
preparedness, and which must breathe from its nostrils perennial fire 
and brimstone. The conditions are to be changed, and changed radi- 
cally, to make the seed of the nascent pacific conscience of troubled 
humanity germinate, grow and fructify. As conditions now prevail, 
the youth and plenty and joy of the world must be caught up by the 
Machine and ground into pulp and fuel. 

VI. The Communist Idea 

The Communist Idea has been an experiment to change the pre- 
vailing conditions. It has been an essay to get at the very root of 
the trouble. It has sought to probe into the causes that underlie the 
conflict between man and man and between class and class — the clash 
and fight amoDg fellow human beings who, if only their relations 
coaid be rightly adjusted, would naturally be comrades and brothers. 
The Communist plan has been to right the wrong by means of what 
we may call an economically equilibrated social order. We need not 
here attempt a critique of the Communist Idea or the Communist 
Plan. If its basic postulates be granted, it will appear that there is 
much truth in its position and formulation. Even if we do not 
concede that its basic principles are truly basic, we have to concede 
that human corporations built according to those principles do present 
features which connote truer fellowship and greater co-operation, 
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and, therefore, greater harmony and progress, amongst the world’s 
teeming millions. Whether the Soviet Russia has or has not yet 
reached this consummation, is another question. It is a question of 
fact and demands a careful and impartial enquiry. As a matter of 
fact, the actual picture of the Soviet Union has been drawn in 
flagrantly different colours by presumably competent observers who 
claim that they have sketched and drawn from the original. It has 
proved both a glowing picture and a dismal one. Intermediate tones 
have also occasionally been received. Perhaps one must steer clear of 
both a Soviet heaven in actual being and a Soviet hell. One’s 
interests arc commonly so exclusive in the capitalist system 
or in the reverse, that one can hardly, in a case like this, 
expect to be presented with what we may call a just and balanced 
picture. But eveu assuming that the actual thing is darker than as 
commonly drawn for the edification of one group of interests or other, 
we must say in justice to the Communist Idea that the fault, in so far 
as it really exists, cannot be attributed to the Idea itself so much as to 
the actual methods pursued to carry it out, and to the ensemble of world 
situations to-day which, naturally, offer resistance to a process which 
would cut them violently across their grain. It is the methods actually 
adopted to realize the end and the more or less stubborn resistance and 
reaction produced by them in the circumambient world-order which have 
engendered a tangle of forces and confusion of effects not permitting 
the Communist Endeavour to appear in its true sense and right perspec- 
tive. Fascist Italy or Germany and the more or less capitalist regime in 
other countries havo in fear and haste donned their armour of offence, 
and defence, and the coloured, think, curved glasses on their eye-holes 
not only magnify and colour the actual dispositions of their common 
“enemy”, but they even conceal their own true and natural expression. 
It may well be that Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany is like a floating 
ice-berg, only the floating one-tenth of which is Fascist or Nazi, and 
the remaining submerged nine-tenths are socialist or communist. And 
it may so happen that the floating pyramid may one day topple over 
and rest with its apex merged in the depths and its broad and massive 
foundations rising majestically into the light of the day. 

VII. The Utopia 

For our own part, whilst we cannot help admiring the grandeur and 
beauty of the communist conception of the Utopia, we cannot also help 
regretting that this Utopia has been sought to be materialised upon 
earth by means which may produce not only a temporary chaos out of 
which an earthly paradise is expected to slowly take its rise, but one 
out of which Capitalism, going under for a while, may come back as a 
revived Titan smashing up the flimsy structure of the hastily improvised 
and unset Utopia. The Communist analysis of the human tangle is 
not thorough and far-reaching enough. Its treatmeut of the human 
being as mainly an economic animal, and of human society as mainly 
an economic entity, is not radical enough to ensure that the success of 
its plan as it is now conceived will lead us further than half-way or 
quarter way houses along the long and arduous path that has to be 
trodden ere we are within the hailing distance of our journey’s end. 
Unless we start with an understanding and appreciation of the deeper 
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spiritual values of our earthly existence and chart our way in accord- 
ance with the wisest and purest rule of spiritual Freedom, Equality 
and Love, we can never be sure that in making for the half-way or 
quarter way houses that have been built on the way, we are not stray- 
ing out of the right track and, quite unawares, moving into the serbo- 
nian bog where generations whole have sunk. 

VIII. The Material and Spiritual Factor 

We have made only some general observations regarding the com- 
munist treatment of the world distemper. Our chief disagreement with 
Communism does not relate to the Idea. But we may not be 
prepared to go in for its plan in toto or even in substance as required 
by it. It need not be granted that the idea of human comradeship and 
co-operation can be materialised by following exclusively the Soviet 
plan. There may be other plans or even better plans. It should 
be left to the genius of each distinctive civilisation and culture to 
evolve its own plan* Some may begin by readjusting the economic 
structure of society and end by reaching or trying to reach the highest 
standards of religious and ethical conduct in the masses of men. At 
any rate, they are welcome to experiment whether the sum-total of 
human wrong will or will not be righted by beginning the righting 
process at the material end of man. If they succeed by stressing pri- 
marily the material factor involved in the complex of human organisa- 
tion and relationships, they will have opened up at least a new and 
easily trodden path for making the journey. But this need not prove 
that that path alone can lead to the goal. The possibility of there being 
other paths for other types of civilisations and cultures will still remain. 

on th e other hand, the communist plan of beginning at the material 
end should prove a failure, that also must be counted as a gain for 
the collective experience of humanity. For theD, leaving all hesitancy 
and vacillation, man shall turn to the spiritual values and sanctions. 
And these values and sanctions have been differently evolved and ex- 
pressed by different types of civilisation and culture* 

IX. Two Misconceptions 

Two misconceptions must be removed. First, when it is said that 
1 ij C0 ? mun * s * ksgins its process of human amelioration by taking 
hold of man at his material end* it is not to be supposed that he can, 
or means to, carry on his process by leaving the spiritual side of man 
to take care of itself. No.^ Obviously, the communist plan of equalising 
material production and distribution cannot be carried to any length 
without drawing upon some of ^ the deepest and amplest springs of 
spiritual motive power ^ in ^ individuals and in groups. In this sense, 
the communist revolution involves and lets loose more spiritual 
forces of the nobler, i. e. other-regarding, kind than any other kind of 
revolution, barring perhaps those connected with the rise and spread of 
the great religions of the world. But whilst this is true, and should be 
perceived as such, one need not miss the patent difference between the 
communist plan of standardising the externals of human life and, thereby, 
seeking to produce an inner conversion of man conducive to the 
establishment or just^ and harmonious relationships, and the religious 
plan of producing primarily an inner communist conversion and trans- 
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formation — auch has been attempted by the great religions of the world 
— and, thereby, seeking to adjust and harmonise the external relations of 
men. Secondly, it is a misconception of the true nexus of cause and 
effect to suggest that as, historically, religion has failed and its failure 
is believed by some to have a cumulative worsening effect on the tone 
and quality of human endeavour, wo must turn away from religion and 
try a new ideology and method. All vital movements, not excluding the 
communist one, have to move by describing curves shewing ascent and 
descent. Any Idea seeking to fashion its material in this material uni- 
verse of ours must necessarily do so. Its progress is never an easy 
walk-over. To blame religion as such for the existing world evil is no 
better than to blame pure science for the evil of world war. 


X. The Deepee Issues 

But in this Introduction we have no desire to examine and decide 
one way or the other the deeper issues involved. The deeper issues 
are, however, to-day more insistent in their demand on our most serious 
attention than they ever perhaps were before. We can no longer 
pretend to ignore them or lightlv put them off. The “wolf” of Com- 
munism is barking at every door, and there is no pretending to keep 
oneself indoors comfortably snug and secure. You can drive the “wild 
wolf” from your door only by letting loose your faithful hound. Or, 
to put it simply, as a solution of the very grave world tangle, Com- 
munism is there as a very bold and powerful challenge. You must 
meet the challenge with a solution as radical, and, if possible, more 
durable and effective. If you sincerely think that Fascism is such a 
solution, try it by all means. But mere temporising will not do. If 
Fascism or any other alternative scheme for the matter of that be 
simply a ruse to get a breathing time before the mighty steam roller 
of the new ideology actually gets you under, you may be sure that the 
ruse in the hour of need will not stand you in good stead. Your counter 
action must be radical, thorough and permanent. Not only your own 
country but whole Humanity should be able to attain or return to a 
position of just and balanced equilibrium, 'reducing injustice and exploita- 
tion progressively to the vanishing point, by living according to your 
plan. Possibly, if your plan of action be not temporising and selfish self- 
guarding, you will find that the need of a final fight to a finish with 
the new ideology will no longer exist. Your method and route and 
those of your enemy*’ will then be found to gradually converge and 
meet. They are bound to do so if you and he agree as to the ultimate 
aims and purposes. If there be such agreement, your plans and those 
of your “enemy” will be found to be more and more assimilated to 
one another. They will then form components of a comprehensive 
whole. The Fascist programme will in that case take nearly all the 
wind out of the Communist sails and vice versa. So long as the con- 
science of Humanity, of the different races and peoples, do not wake 
up to a recognition of this brotherhood of ideals and methods, of the 
variety of component notes in the resultant Theme, one Idea — Fascist 
or Communist or any other — will seek to dictate and require the rest 
of them to capitulate. The soul of exploitation, coercion and tyranny 
will so long live. The seed of dis-harmony and discord Will so long 
live also. 
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XI. Tiie Best Plan 

The best plan, therefore, is to allow each distinctive civilisation and 
culture to evolve its own line of approach. The soul of every living 
civilisation and culture is feeling the travail of a . new transfor- 
mation. In some it is already acute, while in others it is perhaps as 
yet nascent. The impact of world forces, material and spiritual, will 
not allow that feeling to remain dormant for any length of time. Time, 
space and zones of isolation do not exist in the world of to-day. I1‘ 
Russia is to-day leading the vanguard in radical reform, we may be 
sure that other countries will not, inspito of temporary reactions in 
some, long lag behind. But they need not bo coerced into the path that 
Russia has chosen to follow. Let each one find his own path, consis- 
tently with all that is best in him. In that case, as we have said, all 
paths, some straight, others, apparently, meandering, will be found to 
converge. This should especially be borne in mind by a great and 
ancient civilisation like that of India. India has her Vedanta and plans 
and institutions of life devised in the sense of Vedanta. _We have, of 
course in many respects, fallen from the height of the spirit of those 
plans and institutions. The result has been all the depression and 
misery that India has meant for centuries. But the fall has not meant 
an absolute discomfiture. The people, particularly the masses, are still 
living Vedanta as a kind of second nature. That nature has to be opened 
and broadened, but no good will come from violence done to it. 
Indian emancipation should be allowed to be a process of mainly 
Indian evolution or revolution using the later term in its best sense. 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists should be able 
to pool their purest springs of feeling, thought and action with a view 
to evolving a common Urge which shall carry India’s millions forward 
to a state which, not being a copy of Communist Russia or Fascist Italy 
or Nazi Germany, will be an original factor and asset in the sum-total 
of human progress and achievement. 

XII. India’s Original Contribution 

It behoves the leaders of the people to think out what this original 
contribution by India towards the solution of the common human pro- 
blems is going to be, and by their Congresses and Conferences and 
Legislative Bodies, to devise practical methods whereby that original 
contribution can be progressively got ready for use by the rest of the 
world. The Indian National Congress, for instance, has been what the 
socialist would call a class organisation, though, of course, from the 
very start it has been speaking in the name of the people. In the very 
first stages, it consisted of a handful of agitators chiefly of the lawyer 
class, and it envisaged what its critics would call a Vakil Raj. But a 
vociferous Vakil Raj which ventilated their own grievances and also 
incidentally, prayed for the redress of some of the just grievances of 
the dumb millions, was an early leaven of mild brew which alone was 
available and which alone could Jbe used in making the bread of Indian 
politics in those days. TLe social conferences of those days were also 
in the nature of class organisations, if organisations we may call them. 
For a long time the Congresses and Conferences used to be three days’ 
wonders. Delegates who had no electorates to elect them would practi- 
cally elect themselves, meet for three days under great 
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ceremony and flourish, pass resolutions in the name of 
Vox De?\ would sec to it that their resolutions and speeches backing 
the resolutions were so broadcast as to attract the notice of the 
Olympic Gods, and then, at the conclusion of their self-imposed three- 
days' labours, quietly retire from the platform of many a cheer and 
applause and go back to their respective professions to make their 
private pile and win their personal laurels. Yet for an India of 
undeveloped political and class consciousness, the three days' Vakil 
breath was not quite lost upon a common plutform. The common plat- 
form, on which were arrayed all kinds of picturesque head-dresses, was 
itself a new factor and symbol, the meaning of which certainly went 
home into the minds of the thousands of visitors assembled in the 
pandal and others who happened to be interested in the performance. 
Gradually, however, the Congress became increasingly a mass move- 
ment. It also gradually learnt how to pay the price for what it wants 
— freedom. It evolved an organisation which has earned for it the 
recognition even by its opponents that it is the best organised national 
body in India with which it was thought worthwhile by the Governments 
of Lord Irwin and Lord Willingdon to open negotiation. Clearly, it has 
been able to earn a great deal of public sanction in India. The masses 
have been, in a large measure, drawn into the arena of its activity, and 
its programmes are being increasingly inspired by a real solicitude to 
serve the interests of the masses. 

XIII. Tiie Congress Machinery How Far Adequate 

Nevertheless, it cannot yet be claimed for it that it is an organisa- 
tion in which the intents of all — the labouring classes as well as the 
propertied classes — are directly represented in an evenly proportionate 
way. The Karachi Congress adopting the resolution on the Fundamen- 
tal Rights was a move in the right direction. But that move by itself 
has not transformed the character of the Congress as an organisation 
mainly run by the capitalist classes which, in the view of the advanced 
Indian socialist, exploit the sacrifice aud suffering of the masses to 
chiefly further their own ends. In other words, the Congress is still 
out to secure a government by the capitalist classes and not one by the 
labouring classes which constitute India's untold millions. Possibly, this 
is too sweeping an accusation against the spirit and policy of the 
Congress, and we have no doubt that there are sincere men in the 
Congress front row and elsewhere who do earnestly seek to subordinate 
their class interests to the interests of the masses. Much of the mass 
awakening and mass cooperation in the Congress activity is due to the 
self-denying^ spirit and labours of these men. Mahatma Gandhi has 
been the chief of these self-denying workers for mass uplift and mass 
emancipation. Pandit Jawharlat has 1 also been a prominent figure, and 
tlm socialist tendencies and adaptations in the Congress organisation 
which have of late been manifest, have, in part, been traced to the 
fervid inspiration and forceful guidance of the Pandit. There are 
other stars of exalted, pure brilliance shining in the Indian sky which 
have not only shed lustre on the dark, troubled waters of the Indian 
ocean, but have also shown the way along which the benighted bark 
of Indian nationalism may on the one hand avoid the sunken reef of 
8 
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terrorist and communal violence and on the other hand the ice-bound 
becalmed bays and estuaries of moderate mendicancy. But cloud and 
mist have not unoften gathered thick oyer the charted path and hidden 
the steady, guiding light. In the haze of uncertainty and divided coun- 
sel, our bark has sometimes struck a sunken reef or strayed into a 
becalmed bay. But, fortunately, she has not yet foundered. Terrorist 
crimes have continued to happen and communal conflagrations have 
continued to break out, but the Congress as a body has, generally, been 
able not only to keep clear of them but it has, generally, exorcised a 
curbing and sobering influence on them by its insistence on the basic 
necessity of our trying to achieve Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means and by its resistance of all tendencies that seek to divide and 
disintegrate the unity and solidarity of Indian nationalism. 

XIV. Congress and Anarchy 

But while this is true and has to be admitted, it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that what the Indian National Congress has conceived 
and produced is already proving too great a morsel for it to quietly 
ingest and assimilate. It now finds itself unable to cope with the forces 
that it has itself roused or brought into being. Government says or 
has said that these forces arc of “anarchy*' — subversive of the authority 
of Law and Order. But this is merely a surface analysis which every* 
body is not prepared to accept at its face value. All dynamic movements 
evolve or release forces that more or less tend to disturb the existing 
dispositions of forces. Whether the disturbance produced is good or 
bad will depend upon several circumstances and factors. The test 
question is this — Are the existing dispositions good in view of what are 
better and what are ultimately the best, and is the disturbance produced 
in them such as will move them forward to the better and best in a 
manner and to a degree which cannot otherwise be ensured and 
secured? We state it is an abstract question. But in any concrete 
case — in the case of Indian advance for example — the question will 
admit of a definite and concrete formulation. In other words, the 
matter in question can be put in the form of certain definite issues. 
Those issues, in the case of India, ultimately resolve themselves into the 
issues of India's constitutional advance. Indian nationalism Is out to 
achieve responsible government. Indian Government has also declared 
its willingness to grant it and progressively work at and for it. The 
first issue is partly one of fact and partly one of belief. Is the British 
Government sincere in its intentions to implement its many pledges and 
declarations relating to the destiny of its Indian Dependency as a 
prospective member of the British Commonwealth of Nations ; and if it 
be so, is it so believed to bo by Indian nationalism ? The latter issue 
is important, because Indian nationalism is expected to cooperate or 
non-cooperate, to help or hinder, the labours of the British Government 
in the line of Indian constitution-making according as the above 
question of belief is or i3 not answered in the affirmative. Secondly, 
assuming that the intentions of Britain with respect to the goal of 
Indian advance are sincere, the question will arise as to how far, on 
what terms and in what forms those intentions are prepared to go and 
implement themselves. It is, after all, the pace of the proposed advance 
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and the kind of start proposed to be now made that makes all the 

difference* If the White Paper or the J. P. C. Scheme has failed to 

evoke any enthusiasm in India, it is not primarily because the goal has 

not been clearly set before us, but because we have been scarcely given 
to feel that we are being given a fair start or that we shall be permitted 
to run at a pace that will carry us to any goal which any self-respecting 
country may think it worth its while to run after. For, as regards 
the goal, it is the substance of independence that matters. This 
substance may, possibly, as well, be found inside the British Comon- 
wealth of Nations as outside. At any rate, this is not at present an 
actual bone of contention in the Nationalist circles. But there is com- 
mon agreement about this that the thing to run after must be a 
substance and not a shadow, and that the run must be made in all 
seriousness and with a minimum of restraining and delaying handi- 
caps. 


XV. Substance anjd Shadow 

It is this consciousness that we have been given a substance to run 
after and that we are being constrained to begin at a 4 point much 
behind where we should have begun and at a pace much slower than 
what should be not only possible but easy for us, — it is this feeling of 
inferiority complex thrust on us — that makes all the difference between 
Indian nationalism and British “benevolent despotism" with respect to 
the proposed plan of political advance. The Indian National Congress, 
as representing most of the progressive forces of Indian nationalism, 
has, therefore, been seeking to reach the goal (the substance of indep- 
endence) independently of British Government’s help and inspite of its 
opposition at a pace and on terms which shall not brand us with an 
undeserved and unjust stigma of inferiority in the assembly of nations. 

XVI. The Point of Vital Difference 

It is idle and unwise, therefore, to^ think or pretend to think that 
the Congress means anarchy or that its methods aim at producing 
anarchy. I* Great Britain is serious in her declaration that the goal of 
Indian advance is responsible government, full and complete, and if she 
is sincere in her profession that she will see to it that this goal is 
progressively reached, then, the difference between her and Indian 
nationalism reduces itself to a difference as regards the kind of start 
to be now made and the pace at which things are to move. The 
existing order may decline to be hustled and rushed and may complain 
if it is made to run at a pace which does not suit it. This is but 
natural* It may be like the hare and the tortoise in the story running 
a race. The hare jumps and flies at the goal, but it may not be sure 
and steady. The tortoise creeps and crawls, but though slow, it may be 
sure. And, quite possibly, as in the story, the tortoise may win. The 
result is a question of fact which one cannot predetermine by theory 
or speculation one way or the other. Apart from accidents met or 
sought on the way, the chances are ninety-nine to one that the hare will 
win. Steadiness is a virtue that stands one in good stead no doubt, but 
virility and forcefulness are traits that are necessary to move things 
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forward in a world in which the goal is far-off and the way long-where, 
as the poet says, art is long and life short. Speed and expedition are, 
very often, important, and in some cases, deciding factors in the race. 
The course is long and neither straight nor smooth. There are unsus- 
pected pitfalls to engulf the bulky tortoise, but which the agile, light- 
footed hare may either jump across or jump out of ; there is much up- 
hill work along the path which will arrest the tortoise but which will 
put the hare on its mettle ; and there arc wolves and blood hounds 
prowling near about which may not overtake the flying hare but which 
may finish the tortoise- To put it in short, agility and speed arc, in 
most cases, the factors that decide whether the goal will be reached at 
all. The slow but sure tortoise of British foreign policy failed abso- 
lutely in America and the result was the American \V"ar of Independence. 
The tortoise, again, led practically nowhere iti Ireland. It is the hare 
that won. It has been so nearly in every ease in history. Emancipa- 
tion of peoples and nations has not come seated on the back of the 
snail or the tortoise. It has been like the eagle that loves to ride the 
storm. Even British history has moved through an evolution 
accelerated and expanded by many a revolution. 

XVII. To Crawl or Jump ? 

The fact of the matter is that no life here below is permitted to run 
its course by crawlings alone or jumpings alone. Evolution is never 
evolution in the easy, comfortable and safe sense of the term* Nature 
does not work on an easy, comfortable and “safe* plan. What actually 
prevails is the rhythm of alternate expansions and contractions, crawl- 
ings and jumps. A period of comparative immobility is followed by 
one ^ of dynamism, ^ one of storing and guarding followed by one of 
sharing and distribution. Each phase is necessary, and each is the 
complement of the other, Heterodoxy in religion, science, literature and 
politics is as inevitable as orthodoxy* The two hundred years of British 
rule in India have been mainly a period of guarding and consolidating 
a process that, if continued, is bound to culminate in a great upheaval* 
Macaulay and some other far-seeing statesmen of the last century 
foresaw what was coming and they thought that it would be a proud 
day for England when it should come. The present century has proved 
a fitful as well as a fateful century. It has proved fateful in the 
domain of thought as well as in that of action. A new science and a new 
ideology have come into being and function. The Great War has been 
in the nature of a fateful warning that the old order of social, political 
and economic corporation has already outlived its day of use£ulness-~ 
and, it is time we left this and moved into a new order. What this new 
order is we do not yet clearly see. ^ Perhaps, as we hinted before, it is 
a spiritual order first and a social or economic order next. Perhaps, 
others would like to begin at the other end. But whatever it is, we 
must get ourselves free from a quake-shaken old order of things which 
now refuses to safely accommodate us. The War, though temporally 
crippling the entire structure of “human civilisation,” also served as a 
safety-valve letting off much pent-up steam. But its warning has not 
been generally heeded, and ‘‘steam** has again been allowed to accumu* 
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late at a tremendously high pressure threatening to completely blow up 
the machinery of “civilisation” at any moment. What is needed is a 
thorough overhauling and renewing of the machinery itself. 

XVIII. The Existing Order 

The political and economic structure which, for some time, proved 
useful iu this country seems no longer to fit us at at any rate, not to 
the same extent as before. Maladjustment has long been manife ts. The 
existing order appears to be no longer adapted to the requirements of 
actual or ideal fitness and justice, whether we deal with the India of 
to-day apart from or with reference to the context of world situations. 
New adaptations have to be made. New devices have to be adopted. We 
cannot simply sit tight over the old, rusty boiler putting its safety-valves 
permanently out of action or trying to feverishly screw them down. It 
is a business unsafe for us and unsafe for the Government The nationalist 
movements in India, both violent and non-violeut, have let off some 
pent-up steam, and they have been, inspite of some of their unwelcome 
features, an warning that steam has for some time been accumulating 
at a high pressure in a rusty, huge, old-fashioned boiler which has been 
out of date and out of repair for half a century. Those who are in 
eharge of this machine seem to have been hopelessly behind “line” in 
their reading of the meter indicating the rise and fall of pressure. 
When, for instance, the civil disobedieuce movement started by the 
Congress is checked by their steam-roller, they heave a sigh of relief 
and imagine that the engine has been relieved of so much pressure. 
It is this misreading of the meter that is responsible for the flattering 
unction being comfortably laid to the bureaucratic soul that the Con- 
gress is dead and finished. The official attitude in relation to the 
violent and communist movements also is, in part, due to this misrea- 
ding and miscalculation of the real efficiency ratio of the machine that 
is being worked— a ratio determined by the actual strength and 
configuration of the machine and the actual and potential power 
generated by it or otherwise brought to bear upon it. Government has 
been trying to keep down some of this power as represented by the 
violent and communist commotions in the country by applying a kind 
of break which is likely to fail us at the critical moment. An wise 
engineer must enquire about the what, hoio and why of the disturbance 
before applying the break or unscrewing a valve. Of course, distur- 
bance of a certain kind and assuming certain proportions has to be 
checked by all means. And this has to be done not only consistently 
with safety of the machine but with the requirements of the ultimate 
end which the work of the machine should have in view. For, after 
all, the end is greater than its means. And for this reason — whenever 
a disturbance or something untoward happens, the engineer must try to 
cerefutly examine his machine and put it in order. This repairing and 
renewing must be, iu every case, sufficient unto the purpose. It is 
only by putting the machine itself in order, adequate and sufficient for 
the purpose, that uadesired disturbances can be effectively checked. It 
is like fortifying the constitution itself against the disease-producing 
germs and other oauses of ailing. Now, the British Government has been 
proceeding apace with its Indian constitutional reforms. But has it been 
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wise and resourceful ? Resourcefulness is needed more than bull-dog 
tenacity, 

XIX, An Open Mind And Outlook 

Not only resourcefulness but also straight forwardness is needed. 
A straight,^ heart to heart talk is the first step to there being heart 
contact which, more than any thing else, is needed for real cooperation. 

Want of straight talk and of straight dealing has been responsible 
for much of the nauddle in which international affairs now find themselves. 
Those affairs will considerably simplify and the issues involved clarify 
themselves when nations will learn to discard more and more the old 
regime art of hypocritical cant in their relation to one another and 
return more and more closely to methods of openness and sincerity. 
And this is not a mere truism. Perhaps the last war would not have 
happened if nations, as distinguished from their ruling oligarchies, 
had known more intimately of one another. But this precisely they 
were, and have not been, allowed to do. Under the existing regime, 
democracies are only in name their own masters or managers. They 
are practically ruled by exclusive class interests. And it follows from 
this that nations are, in many respects, misinformed and misguided 
dupes. They hate or love, fight or federate, as they are, by the subtle 
Ways of modern statecraft, led to. It is this kind of leading — which 
is often^ misleading — which constitutes the modern art of governing. 
The art is cultivated to perfection in some of the most “progressive'’ 
countries of the world. 

XX. An Illustration 

For illustration one^ may take the war between Italy and Abyssinia 
—both ^ of them Christian Powers ( if the latter can be dubbed a 
Power”) and both members of the League. Frantic efforts are being 
made by some of the other powers — notably by Great Britain ana 
France to localise the conflict. In these efforts they are, naturally, 
sincere. . Another European war will, surely, spell the end of European 
Civilisation and European history. No body of war-profiteering oli- 
garchy will dare face a situation so abysmal as this. European demo- 
cracies deceived and duped and docile though they may be— cannot 
just now be duped into a bloody or asphyxiating extinction. So the 
people who run the show are now thinking of a new device by which 
the fire” may be not only allowed to burn but actually fed at a safe 
distance from their own doors and from which they may expect and 
arrange to draw their own share of nuts safe. Such a device has come 
handy enough in the shape of the League of Nations. A great deal 
of parade is accordingly made of the League Covenant and Sanctions. 
Governments, most interested in their nuts in the fire, arc now most 
vocal in their professions of love and loyalty to the League Principles. 

XXI. Public Utterances and Real Interests 

The ^ public utterances of Sir Samuel Hoare, M. Laval and other 
actorB in the International lime-light overflow with sentiments which 
would put even the saints and sages of the world to shame. But 
such sentiments are seen to flow chiefly at the bidding of imperialistic 
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interest and convenience. Japan and China were both members of the 
League. Yet when Japan made an war of aggression on China, no 
solicitude worth the name was evinced in high quarters for redressing 
the injury done to the League cause by an application of the military 
or economic sanctions. Japan was allowed to create a precedent in 
defiance of the League Principles which Mussolini has now followed. 
The re-arming of Germany is a fact which, again, is considered by 
many as a violation of the Principles of the League. But France and 
England and other Big Powers had to swallow it as best they could. 
Britain has never been slow to draw her nuts safe in any manner of 
fire that may burn. She has recently concluded, presumably behind the 
back of the League, an Anglo-German Naval Agreement. Yet the 
League Idea was to especially forbid the making of private pacts and 
alliances which have always been found to entangle inter-national 
relations. On many a critical occasion in the past the League has been 
quietly sabotaged. Powers bent upon securing their ends have joined 
or left the League according as the one course or the other would best 
subserve their ends. Even now, when Italy has steadily been closing 
its death grip on the neck of poor Abyssinia, our modern saints and 
sages, who were swearing by the Cross of the League Idea, are quietly 
tucking the Cross away in their inner garments, presumably very near 
to their hearts, whilst their hands have automatically flown, not indeed 
as yet to the side where the sword may be hanging, but to their 
pockets where their class or imperialist interests are safe-custodied. 
Already the cry has been heard that the League has been or is going 
to be side-tracked. And although the stage actors, especially in view of 
the elections ahead, have been loudly protesting their innocence, there 
seems to be hardly a room for doubt that, behind the screens, plots are 
maturing whereby each Big Power draw its share of nuts, proportionate 
to its bigness, safe out of the fire, while allowing the crude ore of 
Abyssinian independence to be burnt in the furnace of an exterminating 
modern war, so that it may be speedily sublimated into a “sphere of 
Influence” to be influenced by the pact and plan of the plotting 
Powers. Really, it is the strategic and economic importance of Aby- 
ssinia from the British imperialist point of view— its importance with 
reference to Egypt and Sudan and British Somaliland in Africa and 
its Empire and trade routes in the East and the Far East— which has 
made British statesmen so ardent apostles of the Cross of the League. 
It has been suggested, and not perhaps quite unjustly, that the present 
conflict is only ostensibly a conflict between Italy and Abyssinia ; that. 
In reality, it is a conflict between British Imperialism already in actual 
flesh and blood and the Imperialism of the ancient Roman Eagle of 
which Mussolini now feverishly dreams and which, in the womb of 
Destiny, seems to be already in the throes of its birth. The good things 
of the world are not too many for the greed or need of two rival 
Empires. And one of the best things of the world is England's Indian 
possession— the brightest jewel in the Crown. Egypt, the Red Sea with 
its two lock-gates at Suez and Aden, have also an importance all 
their own. A First-Class Power like Italy perched on the salubrious, 
strategic aud commanding heights of Abyssinia, will, obviously, be too 
menacingly a powerful factor for the security and “safe sailing” of the 
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Britisk Empire. The position of Prance, also, is peculiarly 
complicated and difficult. Sandwiched as she is between two 
powerful neighbours — Germany and Italy — Frauceo an ill -afford to dis- 
pense with a strong alliance with another Power, presumably England, 
in the event of hostilities breaking out with one of her great conti- 
nental neighbours. And it is more than likely that sooner or later she 
will have to square and settle her accounts with Germany who has 
been, till recently, held under with the iron grip of Prance closing on 
her throat. "With this sword of Damocles hanging perpetually over her 
head, she can ill-afford to quarrel either with England or with Italy. 
Yet, as we have seen, this Abyssinian conflict is, at bottom, a conflict 
between British Imperialism and Italian Imperialism. France, therefore, 
cannot be expected to be an whole-hogger in respect of any application 
of the League Sanctions, economic and military, with a view to make 
Italy desist from what appears to be an war of aggression. 

XXII. Propagandist Devise 

These self-regarding considerations, which really determine the 
situation, do not find any expression in the public utterances and 
reports of responsible statesman. These utterances seem to be, nearly 
in every case, conceived in the spirit of the Sermon On The Mount : 
they are broadcast as modern expositions based on the old Sacred 
Texts. Such device may, for a time, serve the purpose of propaganda, 
of the immense potentialities of which, for evil more than for good, 
we had an inkling and earnest during the last war. But the device 
has proved a fecund source of incalculable international misunderstanding 
and mischief. It has prevented nations from knowing and understan- 
ding one another, truly and unsophisticatingly, and this, more than any 
thing else, has prevented a permanent frame work of neighbourly 
agreement among nations from being practically settled. 

XXIII. The Man and the System 

One need not, at the same time, assume that in the inter-naliooal 
green-room, behind the scenes, the unmasked, uupainted world actors sit 
and consort in their true features and colours only as perfect villains. 
They put on, no doubt, a great deal of mask and paint to make them 
appear other than they aro in reality. It is a part of their job. There 
Is no escaping from it so long as they are in it. It is the system which 
makes them pose and act in the manner they commonly do. Apart 
from it, they are or may be quite natural or even estimable men. We 
referred to late Mr. Arthur Henderson who was believed to have a 
hand in the process that led to the making of the Locarno and Kcllog 
Facts. But the system proved too strong for him, both in office ana 
out of it. Again, Mr. George Lansbury, who has just now laid down 
Labour leadership, is a truly Christian statesman, who has made or 
tried to make the dry bones of his socialism instinct with the celestial 
fire of the Sermon On The Mount, and is deeply sincere when, as a 
confirmed, out-an-out pacifist, he denounces munition-making as “devil’s 
work*. Yet what a pathetic touch is given by Robert Barneys M, P. 
6n an article recently written) to the above evangelic pen-picture. 
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I remember one occasion when he stated that ho would like to close down every 
recruiting station m the country, and added that the making of munitions was “devils 
work 1 ’ and appealed to the working men to throw up their jobs rather than lend a 
finger to it. 

I was myself speaking in the Jlouse of Commons a few days later and ventured 
to remind him m tins connection that when in office he had voted on three different 
occasions for all the Army, Navy, and Air Force Estimates and had, therefore, him- 
self sanctioned expenditure of something like £450,000,000 worth of “devils work”. 

' . * A 

Mr. Lansbury, in fact, involved himself in an impossible position. 

On far too many questions ho had one policy and his party pursued another. 

As he himsolf said m Ins apologia at the party conference at Brighton : “During 
the last six years first in tho Labour Govornmoat and then as leader of the party, 
I have been in a kind of Dr. Jekjll and Mr. Hyde position.” 

It is one that no man with the high sense of honour of Mr. Lansbury could tole- 
rate indefinitely. 

For he is a man who, throughout his life, had sought for tho truth. Whon he has 
found it— or thought that he had found it — whatever the cost ho has stood up for it. 

And one might add that not only in Home affairs but in the most 
vital, matters concerning the Indian Dependency, Mr. Lansbury, and 
possibly also, Lord Irwin, the "Christian Viceroy”, found themselves “in 
a kind of Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde position” when, under the Labour 
Government, they were fighting and trying to hold in a strangling grip 
Indian Nationalism. 

XXIV. Dr. Jekyll And Mr. Hyde 

It is this Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position in which many of the 
world actors find themselves which is especially unfortunate. Many, 
again, have not imagination enough to see that they are in this position, 
and they play in their double role without even a stray flash of luoid 
intuition showing them that they personify downright self-contradiction. 
Poor Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the socialist author of “The Awakening of 
India”, continued to speak in the same socialist strain, while, as the Chief 
of the Labour and the Nationalist Governments, practically his every 
public act was given the lie direct to his lofty utterances. Was he 
also in the Dr. Jekyll. and Mr. Hyde position ? The question is not 
of mere dual personality in many cases : it is one of multiple perso- 
nality. And the beauty as well as the pathos of the thing often is 
that the two or many personalities, rolled apparently into the same 
high, right honourable personage, are in function at the same time 
blissfully unconscious of the fact that it is so. So the right hand not 
only knoweth not what the left givoth, but the one taketh away what 
the Other giveth. Often the one arrests the other, and the result is 
that nothing is given, But we need not here delve deeper into the 
depths of this profoundly interesting imperialist branch of psycho- 
analysis. 

Apart from the gang of international war-profiteers who manage 
‘’the devil's work”, and their many henchmen in the political, economic 
and journalistic fields who "‘have sold their birth-right for a mess of 
pottage”, there are few normal people who would like to disturb the 
peace of the world for the sheer joy of it. They are too mortally hit 
by wars to think of their spoils. Even the ex-service men who 
actually passed through the terrible fire in the last war are, as a 
body, against a repetition of the same terrible experience. And His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal was, obviously, right when he was 
8 
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thus speaking of ex-service men in connection with the Armistic Bay 
Celebrations : — 

The ugly spoctie of ■war is again "brooding over the world and it beliovos all who 
can picture the dangers that loom ahead— dangers not to this nation or that but threat- 
ening civilisation itself — to make their mlhienco felt to avert any such disaster. I 
believe that the organisations ol ex-serviee men throughout the world ropiosent one 
of the most potent influences for peace to-day. I have never forgotten a remark that 
the late Sir Douglas llaig made to > my Ohio! and mo when wo visited his Head- 
quarters in France m July 1918 Ho said— I think ho was deprecating the- outcry in 
the press about certain alleged Gorman atrocities — “you know the British soldier has 
no ill-will towards the Boche : he knows too well what lie has been up against'’. That is 
it. Wars aro made m tho mam by people who hope to keep out of them and there is a 
bond between the ex-semeo men of different countries— a bond created by dangers 
run and hardships and privations suiter ed in common, which, I hope, will prove 
strong enough m tho end to give the necessary reinforcement to the collective efforts 
that are being made in the interests of Peace 

XXV. Tiie Beal Inspiration 

Again, when these ex-service men of the different belligerent coun- 
tries actually served in the field or in the munition factory, what, we 
think, was their real inspiration and motive ? We shall give the 
answer again in the words of His Excellency- 

After all, whatever tho propagandists might have said, and whatever passions they 
might have aroused, w T ho can believe that our men fought m the war out of a spirit 
of hatred or from pleasure m destruction V They fought and stuck to it, I think, 
because they believed in a decent, clean, deal all round and no non-sense cither from 
brute force or subversive intrigues. Most mon, I think, fought for simple, homely 
tilings— a farm somewhere in England, a plantation somowhero overseas, a business, 
a ]ob in an office or a factory, perhaps even a best girl— a sane decent lifo without 
hate or frightfulness, a reasonably free existence, whore a man could tot his neighbour 
live in peace and not be interfered with himself. Those things and things like those 
were to ninety-nine men out of hundred their back-ground and their inspiration. 

XXVI. The Factors Which Determine 

But if these things and things like these were their background and 
inspiration, the question to deeply ponder over is this : Why do simple 
meu'interested as they are most of all in simple, homely things, assail the 
simple homely things in which their neighbours also are most of all 
interested ? Countless lives are lost and hearths and homes destroyed 
by the attack and counter-attack. And the simple folk who carry 
destruction and meet with it do not stand to gain. What, then, make 
them finish one another ? The simple answer is that they aro made 
to do this. In other words, they are made to grind and crush them- 
selves into pulp and offer this as fuel to feed tho monster of a System 
which chiefly profits an oligarchy and lives by the exploitation of 
democracy. The System has developed very powerful sancticns for 
ensuring that fuel, adequate and sufficient unto its purpose, shall 
unfailingly be forthcoming, whether in peace or in war conditions. 
Whether the conditions will be those of peace or of war shall depend 
upon whether fuel, adequate and sufficient unto the purpose, are forth- 
coming to keep the thing going ever more merrily on. Whenever 
peace conditions do not suffice, war conditions must be brought about. 
And war fever or war frenzy are conditions of the mass nerves which, 
it seems, can be most easily brought about. Mass nerves have been 
so often accustomed to this kind of collective suicidal and homicidal 
excitement that they have developed a pathological mass predisposition 
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which may bo aptly ch scribed as a kind of war n o uras th an ia. Govern- 
moats inv believed sometimes to go on war to keep themselves in 
power. It has been Huggsted, for ia^t mce, lliat M issulini has waged this 
war upon Abyssinia ns an alternative to his own downfall. It may or 
may not be so. Hut oim thing U certain. War is not merely a safety- 
valve for letting off auperflous steam that would otherwise imperil the 
Plant of the evicting System, but it is often a goad or a stunt to 
serve a variety of purposes which are not helpful or legitimate in 
view of the general good. We shall not discuss the general question 
whether war and p'-tilence are safety-valves which Nature must 
occasionally use to relieve the accumulated pressure of population upon 
available means of subsistence, or also, whether they are some of the 
means employed by the Powers shaping human destiny to effect a 
spiritual and moral purging and cleansing of the race which has been 
overdue. The lihtigtnwl Gita speaks of a Righteous War and the 
faltering hero is braced up by Divine Word to light it Many will 
say that this is not merely an inner fight between Good and Evil. 
Battles externally fought may also be righteous. At any rate, many 
continue to think that it maybe so. Hitler and Mussolini have both sung 
hailellujah* to the War-god, Many, again, think that though war is 
an evil, per $e, good will sometimes comp out of it. That noble 
exiled sou of Bengal — Subhaa Oh. Bose — , tor example, in an article 
recently contributed to the Mo :/ th If>'vieiv says that the dark war 

cloud which now, perhaps “no bigger than the palm of your hand* 1 , 
hangs menacingly on the African horns in, may not be without its 
proverbial silver lining. 

They say that tovry thuk ri*ud 1 m; in silwr lining. So it is in the case of 

Ab> ismia. Aby^hiu will co <imvn fight in, „ hit- sh** will stir til*' cmisvicnee of tiro 
world. On tli<* *011* hand thnuukutt tie 1 world of coloured runs thorn will ho a 
now emudousni's, The eoiweiounnss will herald the dawn of a new life 
among the Mippiv^d n.oimu AH imporiali as are feeling uneasy about this nhttmo- 

inenon mid General ’iimi * yaw espivvnim to it ui one of hi* tveeat; unutwhes, On the 

other hand, <hi»U*ig ui«»a in tie* imj»erialiht centuries have begun to ask* themselves if 
the system of eolum/afiou K at nil a justifiable cm*. Prof, JlamM lAkri once in a letter 
to the Mttnrtuwtf'r Guardian suugtMtt»d< for example, that all the African colonies of 
Groat Britain shouM he handed over to the i/mguo of Nations. Of Iafe, Mr. Jmslmry 
has made a poWinnata appeal ha* pooling <o;;erher all the raw materials of the worth 
for ibc* common henriit of mankind. And last hut not least, even tho dio-hanl Bir 
N?uttucl Hoarc was fomod to say nr Geneva that ho welcomed nu investigation som*> 
wluit in tho dirtMm of the proposals of Afr, Lausbury, Bo oven tho imperialist 
Waves'* have hrgun to feci a prick of conscience. 

There arc two ways in which Imperialism may come to an end— either through an 
overthrow by an anti-imperialist agency or through an internecine struggle among 
imperialist# themselves, ff the second course is furthered by the growth of Italian 
Imperialism, thou Abyssinia will not have suffered in vain. 

^ XXV1L “Haves” Ano “Have-no™” 

Thus wars which arc being fought between the imperialist “haves” 
and “have-nots”, may, under certain conditions and in some cases* 
lead to a kind of result which it would bo difficult to otherwise bring 
about Such wars may lead to tho crash of the entire structure of 
imperialism itself— bringing down both its “Have” and "Have-not” wings 
Into a common welter of destruction, out of which a more just and 
balanced order of society* not arbitrarily split tip into haves and have- 
note* will gradually build itself. The economically and politically stippres. 
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sed races or communities may thus, sometimes, hail as God-send an war 
that may blow up a System that has held them under. 

XXVIII. Democracy A Maya 

i x ® en ® ra Ny> however, one may take it for granted that normal persons, 
left to themselves, are solidly for peace. Yet it is a fact that they are 
sometimes possessed by war madness. This is, niainlv, because they 
are not left to themselves. In other words, because they are not 
free to think and act or oven to feel. The freedom which they are 
supposed to enjoy even in a democratic country is Mum pure and 
simple. Democracy has degenerated into .a slave-making and slave* 
-rrn^S® evice. So says the cynic. And lie is not quite wrong. 
Whether war has or has not a biological basis-whofhor it is or is not 
rtL .L*V- Tj 7 no gainsaying that the plain sense in the man in 
incmSl W clear-sighted enough to make him see whither his 

s ^ st !? c K lf 7 ncheck / , ed ’ T 1 :lcnd 1>™. But his plain sense is 
not merely clouded but camouflaged by the device. 

XXIX. “His Finger In tiik Pie’’ 

As regards those who aro “driving" the device, some so ol.'ariv 
stand to gam from wars breaking out, that they may be regarded m 
forming a class apart~a_ very powerful class, 'having a large’ share of 
control^ over the international key-board of affairs. Other* find thorn- 

fcnT] 7 iw fl y i he + L P ay ? f cr ° ss Purposes and uonilioiing {hmiom. 
Not unoften do they find themselves in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Ilydn 

7 h ^ u h0 T^ t l 7 havc nofc tho courage or strength 
to free themselves- Thus the love of peace or the regard for the League 

h^ n nf 1 | 0 * may n0t u b f a pretended in high international quarters. War 
* as ’ 0 !f; ate ’-f P 7 VG v t0 ° conf< ™ n<iin £ a business to make them dream of 
transacting ifc for its own sake. Much of the professed solicitmlu tor 

P f ac ° ^h P ? sslb y ’ P nuine - The League institution is, also, some kind 
ot an aid, however inadequate so far in nraolico to 

s=s. ^ s&s T t* 

■ ‘EZFS* ‘X 

is not happy with his own “best girl" Ho must have to’l 7 il"'? t *1° 
b«i dri> also. In other word., ho too ma” tovo L 
body else a pie. So the peace sense, without beiiiff nofii«n» 
becomes, in most men, pitted against the greed nnd vrnh° «!l*! y 'feign*'*!, 
existing machinery of inter-national interaction beiiur^lm* !+ 
is systematically stressed while the 

scope for free plav. Peace and n 9 f Practl0a ‘ l3r v **7 «ttto 

-..ly, ^ 'ffiSTff ?r 

™ “»«“»»». b«.o« thoso te,“ si rars 


In the present scheme, the former “self” 
while the latter acts. He Britiah Hoot i. 


pj^o .rafSE 

“ ™ * “Mpio. pottos 
concentrated in the Medi- 
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terranenn while the British Premier and the Foreign Secretary are 
rending the skies with their high-pitched sermons on the election plat- 
form or on the international stage. They arc determined to maintain 
peace — which, of course, means Big White Peace — with the help 
of the Lrague. The help of the League, however, was not 

"invoked*’ in some other post-War wars amongst League members 
which did not involve Big White Peace. Consistency is a hobgoblin 
only of “Little Powers”, Groat Powers will have none of it. 
Their present attitude in relation to the responsibilities of the 
League and obligations of League membership is, nevertheless, most 
logical. But are they prepared to follow up to the “last ditch” their 
Logic in its most logical march to its most logical consequences ? We 
quote below a few lines from Mr. Bernard Shaw — (“Time and lide ”) — 


XXX. Great Powers And Little 

It served us riuhi for signing a cowardly, amateurish, and impossible ( treaty with 
one hand, and, with the other, 'an equally impossible Covenant to which the Allies 
had not given a moment’s thought, ami never on any important occasion showed the 
slightest intention of Inking seriously. 

But tins Italian business is much move complicated. When Signor Mussolini, like 
the village black smith, looked the whole world in the face and told it to go to hell, he 
split it into irroconoibio factions, in which. Paeitiests always the most ferocious of the sects 
clamour for blood and iron, and Militarists, always torniied, declare that wo must keep 
out of it at all costs. The conflicting moral attitude make comedy on a grand scale. 
The noblest attitude stuck is that the issue is not between Haile Selassie and Benito 
Mussolini, but between, snperuational lavs represented by the league of Nations and 
predatory nationalism. Fascism, and the ambition of a would-be Napoleon. 

Our fove of exalted moral attitude*, responds rapturously to this. But there is a 
catch m it, Such a ease ug.uimt Italy is nothing if not logical, and the complete logic 
of the situation would not only involve the excitement*, of ending our young men to 
drop bombs on Borne and Florence, Venice and Verona, Ravenna and Padua where wo 
spend such delighted holidays* but transfer to the League, of Now Zealand, Canada, 
Australia, India, <*ibi altar and our Smith African I Jmmmous \ in shot t, of all these 
territories of tho British Empire which we. have annexed precisely as Italy proposes 
to annex Abyssinia. 

U I am following your example, gentlemen”, said the Diioo when tho point was 
raised. Ho might have added that imitation h the sineerest flattery. 

To this we have not a word to say except that if there had been a League of 
Nations when wo did these things we should of course never have dreamt of doing 
them. In which case there would have been no British Empire. 


XXXL The Vioiotts Circle 

So oar dipping* in a mood of absent-minded abandon, into the robe 
of imperialism in the predatory, pre-Loagnc^ days of yore has involved 
ua in a curious vicious circle. The logic of imperialism has the logic of 
League Convention by tho tail, and we shall not be surprised to find 
the former eventually finish the latter by eating it up, head and tail* 
Inspite of their rather obtrusive ring of cynicism, the last words of tho 
article from which a few lines have been quoted above, will bear 
reproduction— 

I suppose tho Negus must fight because if ho does not tho tribos will possibly 
kill him for cowardice; but in tho long ran tbo bourgeois wilt win ; and what is 
more, tho European powers must take the bourgeois side and put pressure on the 
Negus even whilst they profess to put it on IL Duea They must willy rally be loyal 
to their civilisation, such as it is. Tho Italians must allow us to slaughter the Mom- 
azids, because, if we do not kill those warlike hillmen they will kill u& And we most 
allow the Italians to slaughter the Panakils for the same reason* 
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Meanwhile Chinese good manners and what is called British hypocrisy, always m 
touching in its perfect good faith, demand that wo shall stand like rooks by the 
Covenant and by Sir Samuel Hoare and one another. The plighted woul of Kir: land 
anrt be kept, however heartily Irishmen all over the globe may laugh at that \v«i> <d 
putting it. We cannot of course act alone, it would bo treocheiy to the Lo,v/io to 
do so , but we shall go to war unhesitatingly in the interest ot jilmi’c, the momimt oil 
the other League powers do the samo. To prepare for that contingent wo shall atm 
ourselves to the teeth with all possible haste Vickers and Sir ' Bas’d Zahrroti will 
flourish ; employment will > mcreaso ; and I shall get doubled interest on my lit H<* 
savings. Meanwhile the Lion of Judah can depend on us to give the Duir a wiy 
seveie lecturing from Geneva if he persists in following our example rut her tluu om 
precepts. This will he our official attitude. 

Our real attitude is summed up m Lady Houston's thrilling wmds, “Damn Hie 
League of Nation ! That is almost unlady like ; but it is thoroughly sound The 
wm have to be born again and born differently, before it can deal wirh nsoluto m**u 
who know its present importance— ( or impotence V ) 

XXXIL ‘‘White Hypocrisy” 

For our part, we do not believe that the public homage 
s ?. n Vls k ^., to the League in Gre t at Britain or elsewhere, is 

chiefly attributable to British or other White hypocrisy* Of course, under 
existing conditions, a great deal of stage-acting or playing to the home 
or international gallery must be there. But the existing complications 
are only 25 p, c, due to stage-acting and 73 p. c. to the irresistible 
pull and push and utter helplessness, The actors are only in n very 
restricted sense and sphere free agents. They are bound hand and font 
to toe bystem and must slave to make pulp and fuel for it. Else, they will 
be cast away as so much slag” or rubbish. The first step in the world’s 
redemption from this slavery is to turn the light inwards, discover the 
vital tie-knots and locate the inner centres and fibers of its civic being 
V? J T gnp of the “? ral Paralysis which, so seriously, interferes with 
!f£w man j corporatlon . seeking to express itself in normally healthy 
attitude and courageously correct behaviour. 

XXXIII. A Different Kind of Civilisation 

This is the first step-making a clean breast of it all. This is not 
?*£■ B , Ut ib & t0 he done. And the first step will 
fa ® fo,Iowe ? pothers. Wo must return to an ethics which is 
°v Chinese good manners and British hypocrisy." 

Tk [ “ cer] l*y combined, if need bo, with savage manners will be 
S r : ?»•? hardly consist with “civilisation” such as it k lit 
What » civilisation such as it is worth if it hold «• nrimnm in the 

fctMrflSrilSS. 0f “ aI1 - world ™>““» 11 W. tapir.. 

XXXIY. “A Timely Lever” 

In this Indroduction we have introduced matters which do not a* 
dmanly, find a place in introductions of this kind Tint uZ W 

j££i agss 

hStSsz 
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the fray. But if it be vital and true to itself, it may be used as a 
timely lever by which the world can be lifted out of the bottomless 
pit into which it has been fast sinking. India should, therefore, beware 
how she allows her noble and still alive civilisation to act and be reac- 
ted upon by modern forces. Her cultural subjection and her economic 
and political dependence will continue to make her a prime strain and 
stress centre in the present imperialist framework as she so long has 
been. It has been contended, and rightly so, that the subjection 
of India is a fact that has been at the bottom of much of the inter- 
national dis-cquilibriutn and unrest and trouble. Not only British 
Foreign policy but nearly the whole of While (and recently also of 
Yellow) policy has been conceived and framed directly or indirectly 
with reference to India. If Britain must keep her Indian possession— 
with all the power and prestige and good things of the earth which 
this possession means — then, the sheer logic of the circumstances requires 
her to acquire sanctions, military or diplomatic, whereby her possession 
can be adequately safe-guarded. And if she acquires these sanctions, 
her neighbours cannot be expected to bo merely looking on. And if 
they arm, plan and manoeuvre, wc cannot expect the rest of the world 
to be merely looking on. So there is, naturally, a race not only in 
armament but also in diplomacy. France or Italy or Germany or Japan 
or any other country for the matter of that can not aSord to live in 
isolation, cultural, political, or social, unconcerned and undisturbed. 

XXXV* Isolation and Imitation 

Every country claiming current value for its own distinctive civi- 
lisation and culture, should, therefore, create conditions under which 
its genius may bo given a free play to evolve a Plan which, while 
realising all that is best in it, will, in the same act, make its contribu- 
tion to the general good of the greatest possible value. Such a Plan 
keeps clear of isolation which is not possible and of imitation which 
is not desirable. There is no sense or value in India making herself 
“in the imago oP Soviet Russia or Fascist Italy or Nassi Germany. 
Let hers bo an original Self and Urge. Only such a Self will be^ of 
any value# The Indian National Congress, if it still dreams of its being 
the future Indian State, should so constitute itself, in spirit, in being 
and in becoming, that it may more and truly and vitally represent the 
Self and Genius of this ancient land. Indian Mussulmans, Christians 
and others can, without much difficulty, be fitted, along with the Hindu 
majority, into the framework of a common Indian Spirit and Purpose, 
if only the factors, external or internal, which cause, apparently more 
activity now than before, their disintegration and discord, can bo coun- 
teracted. So far neither the Indian National Congress as a body nor 
the Socialist and other parties that are evolving inside or outside it, 
have bestowed *a*serkws thought on the supremely vital question of what 
the distinctive nature of Jfche Indian Genius may be and what Plan— com- 
prehensive Plan — should naturally grow out of a healthy functioning of 
that Genius. In the last century, the Congress started its children's 
drill of political exercises under British Liberal drill masters. Lately, 
she has been taught some radical or socialist exercises too* But these 
exercises, though they have created a great deal of stir, health-giving 
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or otherwise, do not seem to have quite well suited her. She has been 
taught what has not altogether proved good and helpful to her ronsti- 
tution, because, throughout the course which 1ms now extended over half 
a century, no thought has been given to what her constitution may be 
really like and what may really do good to that constitution, whatever 
it is in reality. She has been taught to move her limbs just as others 
are moving theirs. And even in imitation she has not been keeping abreast 
of others. Even in this she is hopelessly lagging behind. She is taking 
up what others have already discarded and left on the way. Rut this 
whole imbecile, humiliating and profitless business of imitating must 
cease. Terrorism, so flagrantly antiTndian in spirit, method and out- 
come, has cropped up here because, for the last half a century or more, 
we have cowardly chosen the soft, dirty, flock-driving path of imitation, 
and while increasingly crying for freedom and self-determination, have 
systematically sold ourselves into slavery. We are selling ourselves into 
slavery still. Our “leaders,” practically in all fields of activity, are 
still men who have ceased, for the most part, to believe in the Indian 
Genius, its current or prospective value, its distinctive methods. For 
the most part, they have switched off the current from their truly 
Indian batteries. Yet this current is, truly and vifallv, the current of life, 
Their hastily improvised connections with the modern power houses of 
the West have not really made them or others live. The home current 
must be in full switched on— which, of course, does not mean that 
foreign connections must be severed or weakened. Nationalist Movements 
should be truly nationalist in inspiration and outlook, in plan anil 
method. And in Indian Nationalism— the essence of which is n culture 
of utmost spiritual depth and breadth— will be found the deepest aw/ 
broadest foundations upon which True Internationalism, as distinguish- 
ed from the loose shaky unsouad type of it now witnessed, will be 
based. It behoves our leaders to search for such foundations of greatest 
depth and breadth. That search has so far not boon made. They have 
been looking about the other way. 

XXXVI. The Reality India Ih 

The Congress has, so far, represented Indian Nationalimi, But if si 
representation has not so far been adequate or faithful. Because it ha** 
been largely out of contact with the Reality that India in. It has not 
concaved or executed its plans directly and intimately with reference to 
this India her masses and classes, her ideals and methods, her traditions 
and temperaments, her conditions and needs, her possibilities and limits, 
The Congress has been a limited kind of success mainly for the same 
reasons which have made Indian Universities an indifferent Kucmn. 
Both have lacked ampler and more vital contact with the Reality. Ihth 
have suffered from an original sin of ignorance, and, therefore, of ima- 
gination and sympathy and power such as knowledge gives. 


XXX V a. Essential Contact 

^ ouId /fi 0 es $* bli ® h Point* of essential contact 
with the vital dynamism of Indian iReality and Potentiality -with all 
the past and fnture glory and aU the present wretchedness, «U the latent 
strength and aU the patent weakness, which that Reality meaos-*-then t 
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she should bo prepared for an end which, ono way or tho other, will not 
be doomed worthy by its conscience which still sits in judgment over 
its acts and tendencies. Its Council-entry programme will gradually 
gather momentum, and, in due course, weighted down with the policy of 
Odiec-acceptanoe, it will find itself moving irresistibly down-hill into tho 
cool, sequestered vale of sanity and sobriety strewn with the shady and 
secluded graves of many an easy-going Indian “ism”, basking in the sun 
of official favour in its day and will possess but an antiquarian value 
and interest :n the fossil wings of the museum of living history. In 
that east*, as it moves farther and farther on in this course of softening 
in life and hardening in death, it will be a factor of increasingly dwindl- 
ing power indev, for good or for evil, until, at the natural completion 
of tho course of degradation, it will have become a cypher in tho Indian 
calculus of vital probabilities. Even as that it will have, however, some 
value. Indian modevatism, though (as its critics allege) practically a 
cypher in some respects, proves, nevertheless, a sort of trump card 
sometimes in the hand of the Indian Dispensation. It can depend upon 
it that, after due protests and petitions, it will fail us not when the time 
comes for work and no more talk with respect to any scheme, good, bad 
or indifferent, that may be ottered. Recently, another trump card, 
amazingly decisive in the game, has come handy. It is Indian Commix- 
nalism. But it is not a cypher apart from bureaucratic backing. It is 
often a factor of positive mischief. Now, tho question is this — Is the 
Congress — a national institution of power and promise — going ultimately 
to be a cypher V That wall depend upon whether it is going to make 
elections and offices its main concern for the present and its sole con- 
cern ultimately. Will it permit itself to forget in the artificial heat of 
tho Legislative Chamber that the Dynamo that must evolve sanctions* 
sufficient and adequate unto the purpose of Indian Swaraj, Purmi or 
naturally growing into such, cannot be possibly fed and worked by the 
“energy* 9 which the Council Chamber or oven the Polling Booth under 
existing or proposed conditions can bo expected to generate. Do you or 
do you not practically turn your back upon the door of tho power 
house where the required energy must be generated to work the Dynamo? 
IF you do, the artificial heat of the Chamber will not long arrest your 
freezing into death, and transforming ultimately into mummies or dum- 
mies. Then, like some other cyphers, both Hero and elsewhere, you will 
count only when “on the back” of restl numbers. 

XXXVIII. Otueus wrui Count 

But the Dynamo will still be operated by others. And those others 
will then count. Either the Loft wing of the Congress, growing in 
bulk and power, will devour the Right and the Centre, just as Indian 
Extremism grew to devour Aloderatism and Liberalism. Or, as it is 
more likely, the Congress will oust oil its worn-out brown bureaucratic 
akin, and continue to live and thrive as a tmw Thing, In either case, 
the grown Thing or the new Thing will be an essentially different Thing. 
It may discard not only the skin of present-day Congress methods but 
oven tho skeleton of presonfciCongress ideology. This transformation has 
already set in. There is no denying it or stopping it absolutely. But 
Congress should have tho vision to visualise what has boon coming and 
tho strength to guide and control the process. Because its form wiU 
10 
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otherwise be such as the Congress should uot liko.V hat will be it< form 
and its function ? 

XXXIX. The Socialist Wing 

It is always unsafe to hazard a prophecy, but unless the signs and 
indications are quite misleading, wo arc going fast in for u future Indian 
unrest and movement which, unless wisely guided and effectively control- 
led, will burst its present dams and leave its present channels, and 
overflow into others which the Congress, chiefly under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, has so far, with no mean success, tried, to lock out. Tim 
Socialist Wing of tho Congress has been growing for «ome lime and 
fluttering its young feathers. Indian Socialism has already drugged 
the Congress into the fire of radical critiemin. Its capitalist outlook 
and bourgeois methods have offended its morn radical critics, and oven 
its great prestige has not made il immune from attack, directed both 
from within and from without. The revolt from within is still within 
the bounds of organisation and discipline. lint unless the Congrc-* as n 
body is prepared to move faster than it lias done in the direction of the 
Karachi Resolution on the .Fundamental Rights, the probabilities are 
that it will be ultimately left on the road to vcgi fate and stagnate as a 
narrow and effete class organisation. And it is quite I:k»*Ty that Indian 
Socialism, severed from the Congress, will itself overstep the bounds- - 
as regards both ideology and methods --to which it 1ms sn fur thought 
fit to confine itself. It will bo more aud more assimilated to Western 
Communism, and this may hold on to non-violence not as a ere< d but 
only as a matter of policy. Between Indian Radicalism of this now 
brand and the Violence Party which already exists, the dUfemtee as 
regards ideology may continue to exist, and may bo aeceutua'ed but 
the difference as regards modus operand/ will, perhaps, gradually 
diminish until it becomes practically nil. It is quite possible, for ins- 
tance, that whilst the ideology of the one will bo Communid, that of 
the other will bo Fascist. But both may think of cutting with violence 
and not peacefully untying the Indian gordian knot. Tim Congress 1ms 
been there not only to keep balance between the opposing extreme 
tendencies, but to inspire the Indian ideology with the best visions of 
the True, Good and Beautiful in the individual and in society which 
the Genius of India has realised in its philosophy and religion and 
culture and, in the light, of that vision, to purify and ennoble the 
Indian method of emancipation and achievement which, in its turn, will 
purify and ennoble the method of emancipation and achievement all 
over the world. This is a high mission. But the Congress must take 
it up. Only thus can it justify its existence. And for this it should not 
only revise and re-earu its political, economic and social sauctions, but also 
others that are moral or spiritual. Tho Congress had, perhaps, been given 
the right orientation to move right up to this achievement, but it was 
knockeda side. Is it likely that it will be shunted and side-tracked whila tho 
Mail of Indian Liberation steams past and tears on to its destination V 
XL. Mother Congress 

The Socialist Party still forms a limb of tho Congress. But already 
4 ? be lit ‘ le love lost between the young limb S 

the old parent organ. Yet there are reasons why the one should not 
be separated from tho other. The connection with tho young, vigorous 
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socialist limb will, evi.hmtly, mean a supply of ever fivsli blood to 
the half-u-eentury old Congress I Jody. It will not permit the attention 
or the energy of tlu* Con^ivss to be diverted from an earnest grapp- 
ling with the problem of ail problems— a jrs-t and equitable readjust- 
ment of tin' oetmomie and social relation^ of the classes and masses in 
India. Apart IY»>m Midi effort bung condantlv made, Congress politi- 
cal activity is hL*!v • .> gradually degenerate into futility and impotence. 
The springs nf tin* IT'jm will, in that case, be less and less 

ample until i!i“V dry up aboguher. (hi the other hand, Indian Socia- 
lism will be wi.-o t - iii.'ow ii st If to be hatched under the wings of 
Mother Congress. Tlm^e wing** will shcllor and nurse. Refusing their 
shelter, the young brood can hardly be expected to be able to weather 
the "storm" that has been blowing all the world over. 

XLI. Kms r Ukvson 


In th“ tirst place, thorc is the danger of its drifting, before its time, 
into the whirl-wind of inter-nationalism and, there, finding its existence 
as a distinct ludim entity engulfed, shattered to pieces and quite lost. 
In other words it mar find itself braving the "cosmic elements'’ 
without tirst hiving provided itself with timber and mofal duly seasoned 
in nationalism, and with rudder and compass tested and tried in the 
same workshop, Tim Ottawa Pant, for instance, may be a good idea 
ho far as the politically and economically equal partners of the British 
Empire are concerned. But what sense is there in a brass vessel and 
an earthen vessel making a pact to tloat tied together in the stream? 
India must first earn tin 4 necessary political and other sanctions, before 
she can expect to be a factor that ‘-hall tell in the international sphere. 
Rhe now already enjoys (ho position of an “original” member of the 
League of Nations. But this do v s not avail her, Germany or Japan 
can get out of lh»* L ague or get in without much ado according as 
the one act or tin* other best «uits her. 8ho has sanctions for either. 
Italy is still in the L*aguo and kicking at it because she has, or beli- 
eves she has, sanctions enough to counter the League sanctions that 
may be applied against her. Soviet Russia, in theory, is the most 
ardent apostle of Intor-nnliomdism to-day. But she has taken good caro 
to first make her position secure and strong as a distinct national 
entity. She even refuses to muddle in others’ affairs. In the case of India, 
where this entity is only in the, process of being developed, a very 
substantial part of the available energy must be spent for the distinct 
purpose of completing the process and too requisite energy should not 
be diverted from it and thrown, for example, into wha* is called class 
struggle. Ola-s adjustment may be your final objective ; but you can- 
not march up to it without taking up your first, wecond and third lines 
of movement, and consolidating each as you advance. At the same time, 
you cannot take your eyes away from the final objective; and yon 
must make sure at each point as it is reached that you are really 
making For the goal. Ho Socialistic thought and programme should not 
only be suffered to remain in Congress Counsels, but thev% should betinvited 
and justly entertained- 

XLII. Second Reason 

In the second place, though as regards its method, the Congress 
has been accused of sometimes straying from the path of constitutional 
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liam, yet, in the main, it has kept as close as pos^hlo to ium-vioU»iu*»\ 
and clean, strait and open dealing* lu this respect, it has, on common 
admission, opened up new avenues of possibilities as regard^ tinman 
societies striving to move on towards their goal of freedom, justice anU 
brotherhood. Tt is up to all communities and classes to oanmstiy fry 
these new avenues of human political and socio-economic approach. In 
the past, even the path of rel gion has, in many pluses, Jain through 
strife, discord and bloody persecution. Political and economic settlement 
has, in the last resort, been effected by the arbitration ul the sword. 
Can it possibly be effected by the method ol sacrifice and voluntary 
suffering ? Congress activities have, of late, sought to bring the is^uo 
down to the realm of practical proposition. Oi course, the Congress 
has not reached its objective. Nobody can say when it will. Swiraj in 
a year or a decade or a century, is not a categorical but a conditional 
proposition. But whatever be the actual lime tabic, the Congress has 
demonstrated — some will say, demonstrated to satisiacfion— at least this 
that there is an way to the goal on which you can move without 
having to return in kind the fire and brimstone which those who may 
bar your way and oppose your advance hurl at you. The Violence Party, 
here or elsewhere, whether Fascist or Communist, do not believe that 
this is, in the long and desperate run, practical proposition. They, in India, 
have not booked with the Congress. If Indian Socialism honk with the 
Congress, it will think it at least prudent and convenient to travel with 
the Congress and not with violent revolutionism. But if it do not book 
with the Congress, it is more likely that it will not be so particular as 
to the kind of route it should decide to follow or the kind of ^ con- 
veyance it should prefer to choose. And this is a prospect not desirable 
from the point of view of those who think that, iin having to march 
towards our goal, we shall do well to be particular as to the kind of 
route, conveyance and fellow passengers we choose. 

XLTII. Another Reason 

There is another reason why Socialism should not think of breaking 
away from the Congress. The Congress is, or hopes to bo, a national 
organisation which will not only represent all factors and all tendencies 
devoted to the service of common national interests, but it will err 
ordinate them with one another, so that they may all act helpfully in 
a concerted manner. Apart from such an organising and co-ordinating 
power, they cannot be expected to act in discipline and harmony for the 
furtherance of the national interests. They may even fight and defeat 
one another* And India has fared so badly in the past, and is faring 
so badly to-day, because of the absence of a sufficiently strung and 
accommodating harmonising power. It is for this that the so-called 
Round Table Conference has failed ; it is for this that the so-called 
All Parties Conferences have failed ; and it is for this that the so-called 
Communal Decision is still sitting tight on our back and gripping our 
neck with its logs like the old man of the island in the Sindhabad story, 

XLIV. Still Another 

As a corollary to the above wo have this* Ah the Congress must in* 
ii a Pastes, it must try to come to an understanding with them, 
all. And this we mean not in the ordinary business or diplomatic sense. 
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The Congress must define its fundamental position, which should be 
reasonably broad enough to accommodate all parties that are 
open to conversion, where and to the extent necessary, by 
a reasonably comprehensive and sound common national ideology 
and plan. In this sense, even the party of violence may 
be accommodated within the common national framework, provided it 
holds itself open to persuasion and conversion in the manner indicated. 
In other words, it should be the constant endeavour of the Congress 
as the common national organisation to convert all refractory factors and 
divergent tendencies to a common, dynamic, national belief and action. Its 
attitude in relation to violence, communism, communalism, and so forth, 
should not be passive. It should seize upon them all and try to transmute 
and assimilate them all. Else, they will grow independently — and, possibly, 
us foes and not as friends of the Congress and of one another. 

And there is this la^t consideration. We have spoken of the Genius 
of India and the distinct, original contribution it made in the past to the 
store-house of world civilisation, and the distinct, original contribution 
it is destined to make to the civilisation and well-being of the future. 
This is no mere idle dream, if the Congress is to pass the final test, 
it must, in its heart of heart, dream this dream, make others dream it, 
and prepare itself and others to realise the dream. This should be its 
chief inspiration. It should share this inspiration with all the workers 
in the field. The field is as va^t as it is interesting. We are all work- 
ing — those of the Congress and those not of it — without making anything 
like a comprehensive and intensive survey of the field. We do not know 
the Reality that India is. And we have hardly a suspicion of the Power 
that India is. Wo are still in the frog hole of ignorance and self- 
deception. We have, sometimes, hoard the Cull of the. Ocean or fancied 
that wo have heard it, but, in any case, we have heeded it not We 
have not yet put ourselves in the right track that shall lead us to it. 
The Congress hole has been a big hole, but still it has been a hole. Of 
late, it has been stagnating. The Congress should now be out to find 
the track leading to the Sea. And so long as the Sea is not reached, 
there will bo no real, free and open commerce with the rest ot the 
world. A programme to restore a vital, intensive contact with the 
Reality and Power that India has been and still is— is the supreme 
need of the hour. Will the Congress fail us in this hour of need? If it 
should, a New Spirit and a New Form will arise which will prick tho 
half a century old Congress bubble into unsubstantial nothingness. If 
tho Congress do not throw itself heart and soul into the kind of releas- 
ing, restoring, reforming and reorganising work of which we have spoken, 
the chances are that, ere long, it will find itself made into a kind of new 
Delhi ka ladda . Or, will it prefer to be a Simla fog? Or, both? 

XLV- Congiusss Official Puoguammk 
That the shade we have laid on tho above dark prognosis is not 
needlessly too thick, will appear from the observations of those who 
are in the “thick of the battle.” Babu Rajendra Prasad has, recently, 
described the official programme of the Congress in these words : — “The 
Congress is wedded to a constructive programme and it is two-fold. One 
is the promotion of mutual good will, harmony and friendship amongst 
the people of the country, and the other is the redemption of the poverty 
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of the people by the revival o* the dead or dying industries.” This is 
very good. But commenting on this the Ainniu Bu\'tv Painka in a 
recent issue writes — 

Assuming that a war -like programmes like Civil o p noii-t*"-i‘p»‘tal,‘\i i 

beyond practical politics at the present moment, it <Ws w it follow that tlin* Uwp, v-. 
has no alternative but to bo wedded to a pioipamnv the woikitiT of \\li*« h Imm. 
no diffeioneo between Congressmen and the social sam»n' worker > h 1 ' 

mutual good-will, haimony and friendship among the people of tin 1 < mniry 
achieved by repeating it as a slogan ‘When we «*onio L iv thins wind, d < ( \v>« d il 
There is at the present moment an acute emnmuu.il tension 1:1 some juUs <d t!ie ouiur* 
The Communal Award has originated it and has been a*ve»it>utiu; it. 1 Jut what do ^ t ! ' * 
Cougiess propose to do to have the A waul withdrawn 01 neutrah v th * ehVN ?*i tl •» 
Award V There is no move of which wo are aware to exploie th' pnvahiiuh*. o 
minimizing the evil effects of the Award. The much talk* 1 1 of Con^r.liit nt \ 
has leoeded far mto the background. It has even eea^ol to t>-» iivmtU'U,* l n Un ,»*. . , 
circles. The atmosphere is not lavoiuable for it IVIni, lim\v\'*r, <m:i h» d * t » 
induce the proper atmosphoio v In none of the sp ' vli-s oi Ribu I? ipm-liu lh a m 1 
or any Congress leader do wo find the suggestion of any pia< tio.ible mmii . 

Then, again, the following lines from the same paper and the <uuw 
article will also bear reproduction — 

However difficult the situation may b*\ it will imI do h»r t L* 1 j*t p ! r ; < ,d 
organization to look on helplessly. ALihatma thimlht !u> wifhdi tun {rui !<•,<},.» ip 
the Congress. It was his exclusive privilege to do all the lnmkiir Hot i> tho.k- 1 , t * >' 
done by nobody else m Congress leadership fo-tla\ ’/ IIov. l«>ri‘ e,e i (hr* 
hope to thrive* on past memories and achievements V It mu t oiih^r » fisv.,,.*: »o 
decay. There can ho no halt for it. If th iHo-eulled < oustrueti\r pro- rajiinr* i , i - 1- * 
pursued, let it be pm sued with vigour and energy and on well thou, hr -out lioe . Tf, * 
country looks to the Congress for a lend. Indulgence in pi m * phuiu h mi .f a 
lead. 

XLVL The Constructive Work 

The constructive work-in both the parts— will have to be dour princip- 
ally iu the villages. Very little of real, enduring work can be done by 
mere wire-pulling (propaganda as it is called) from the urban centre,-* 
to which most of the leaders cling loech-like, and which have e:t-d their 
siren spell even on the rank and file of the army of Congress Wurkmv, 
The vast rural desert continent of India must bo watered ami nude 
an earthly paradise by working the hoses from the ample spring-* of 
exuberant nationalism and philanthrophy located in the few smitten d 
urban oases! The whole mentality has to be transformed. Mulutmaji 
himself has recently made some very pertinent observations an this 
mentality. But it is not merely a ‘fear complex’ that makes the worker 
sbun the village. He is still sub-consciously in love with the city, ami, 
in spite of his protests to the contrary, ho has not yet seriously thought 
of transferring that love to the village, Jf his lovo were in the right 
place, he would not mind much the privations* of a life in the village 
to which Mahatmaji refers. As a matter of fact, for an ordinary worker 
with his half-a-penny ^ ever vanishing from him, the city life usually 
means a life of privations of a more graceless, merciless and cherries# 
kind. In the city he must usually live in a dirty dingy, smoky hovel 
from which God’s light and air and sky have boon extoroed ; and ho 
must dine in a public den which has made a speciality of the culinary 
art with the cheapest of food futilities and the wiliest of food toxins* 
The afcmosphere is unredeemably dark, but it is charged with undying 
thrills. Those thrills are the very vital breath of his young nostrils, 
and he lives onthem and for them. The thrills spread over a variety 
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of psychic notes— in fact, over a whole uamut The countryside is so 
dull, so uninteresting ! We so much miss the thrills. But wo do not 
propose to play on them. Wo reproduce the following at length from 
Mahatmajj’s “Fear Complex : — 

Many wmkms aiv so iniJitmW uf ulla^o It to that they iV.u that if fliov are not 
|iai«l l»v some uy*»ne\ they Mill tp be abl«» io earn then !i\uu« h\ Inhoui'i us^ in villa- 
ye-v tsjhviatK if thev aie murimil ami hive n family to suppnii ' In my opinion this 
n a tlmm-ali/uift bulmf No d.iubt, if a pmvm «,»>.•> to a village with tlieeilv menta- 
lity and wants to live m vilLras the < it\ Iite, lie will never earn enough unless Ju\ 
hice the (its people, i*\|tIn]R the \ illaa* 1 ! Hut it a per.s.jil settles in a \ ill.iiro ami 

tne, to hu» I ikt' tin; he iduniH ha\e no iltlliuullv in m iking a liung “by 

the swiul of hts Mom”. He should luve eoutMemv that if the villagers wlm are 
piepared to toil all the \v.»r rmtml m the traditional unintelligent maiium ran earn 
their living lie must ,*dso can af least as numb as the average Villager. This In* wail 
do without dis|daein^ a single ulla^vr, for lie will «< 0 to jx village as a prodtieer 
nut as a parasite. 1 ? 

The fart is the villagers have lost ail hope, Tliov suspect that every stranger’s 
liand is at their tin oats and that lie &oo ? to them \mlv to exploit them, Divcuvl* 
led, ween intellect and labour has paralysed their thmkuu> taeulty. Their woiking liours 
they do not use to fho best advantage. Tin 1 worker should enter such villages^ full of 
lovo and hope, tiding sure that where mtm and women labour iminMIigeuflv aud 
remam unemployed half tin 1 year round. In 1 working all the year round and eominnnm 
labour with intelligence, cannot fail to win the confident, of ‘tin; villagers and earn his 
living honestly and well bv labouring m their midst. 

Tut what' about my children and their education V' says the candidate worker. If 
the children are to reeeivo their education after the modern stylo, I can give no use- 
ful guidance. If it bo deemed enough to make them healthy, sinewy, honest, intelligent 
villagers, any day able to earn their livelihood m the homo of their parent’s adoption, 
they will have their all-round education under the puiental roof and withal they wilt 
be partly earning members of the family trom tlm moment tliey reach the years of 
understanding ami are able to us«* their hands and feet m a melhinln-al manner. There 
is no school equal to a decent home and no teachers equal to honest xirtuous parents! 
Modem high school education is a dead weight on the villagers. Their children wili 
never bo abb* to get it, and thank Hod they xvill'never miss it u they have the training 
uf the decent home If the village worker is not a decent man or woman, capable of 
conducting a decent home, ho or sho had bettor not aspire after the high privilege 
and honour of becoming a village worker. * ' 

XLVJI. Sanctions fob Swakaj 

Of course, the Congress must possess a viiile programme— “fighting” 
as well as constructive. Fighting the elections and the bureaucracy is 
but the least part of the “fight”. The kind of political education which 
the country may he given by such fight is of secondary importance apart 
from a process being carried out simultaneously which really creates, 
develops and organises its fighting power. Apart from this process, 
and not as part and parcel of this process, the so-called fight in the 
polling booth or in the Council may even produce results contrary to 
those desired. Jt may actually distract, dissipate and weaken. By such 
a ‘mock fight’ alone you cannot create or earn the necessary sanctions 
for Swaraj. Tt is like providing thrills and excitements to a constitution 
with a weak heart and poor nerves. More attention should be paid to 
the building of the heart and nerves. This is not to say that yon are 
to let alone the elections. There are fighters who fight their very best 
in the Councils and only their socond best elsewhere. Others fight 
equally well when and so long as there is something like fight going 
on ; but they cannot breathe their full anywhere behind the rronf, 
where reserves and supplies are stocked and developed, and where 
plans and preparations are made andfperfected. For such of them we must 
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provide a Parliamentary Board. Otherwise, with some of them. Othello's 
occupation will be quite gone. But the war front is not the most vital part 
of the war. Irrespective of reserves and supplies, platband preparation*, 
it is a mere bluff which leads nowhere save to ridicule and grief. 

The only alternative to fighting the elections is not civil disobedi- 
ence or any other from of direct action. It is so only to those win* 
must live on perpetual thrills. In some cases at least, it only shows 
the “nerves”. It is well to remember that Swaraj cannot be “rushed'' 
either through Councils or through prisons or gallows. It has got to be 
earned. And it will be earned when full qualifications for it have been 
earned or the full price for it has been paid. So stated it is a plati- 
tude, but even platitudes have sometimes to bo driven home. Russia, 
Turkey or any other country may have “rushed’’ its Plan in recent times. 
But the qualifications have been ready or nearly ready in every case. 
The most notable latest case is that of the Nazi revival of Germany 
after its smash during the Great War. But we should not run away 
with mere appearances. The “smash” of Germany after the War was 
terrible, but it was the fall of a giant only stunned by a heavy blow. 
But India has been suffering from a. wasting disease for centuries, and 
is to-day, not only the sick and skinny man of the K isf, but the sic- 
kest and skinniest man of the whole world. We. believe ho still posses- 
ses untold reserves of vitality and strength. But we do not yet know 
where to look for them. We have tried some massaging and have given 
even some subcutaneous injections of late. The result has been a groat 
deal of peripheral excitement which, however, has proved both spasmodic 
and short-lived. It has been followed by even depressing reactions, Wo 
ought to be sure by this time that we are following not the right 
treatment. We must think out a course of radical treatment, and have 
the courage to follow it up. 

XLVIII. The Reax, Fkifit 


The real fight is with the deep disease spots in the constitution 
itself. Communalism, Terrorism, Defeatism among a host of others, are 
the obtrusive symptoms. Those can be palliated and ultimately removed 
only by promoting aud developing powerful “anti bodies”, some of 
which Mahatmaji is never tired of suggesting, but of which, of late, wo 
are having a most unfortunate and depressing dearth of supply in uu, 
Communalism or Terrorism or any other unfavourable feature cannot 
be removed by mere talk in twos and threes or even in hundreds and 
thousands. Heart and soul contact with communities, parties and 
persuasions must, t to some extent, be established before parleys and 
conferences will be productive of fruitful and helpful pacts. And 
contacts can be established only through day-to-day work and service 
side by side. Nothing else will open the eye or draw the heart Com- 
mrmalism and other troubles are cropping up precisely because old ties 
of fellowship, established %ough centuries of mutual undcnttandinir. 

B «, r .I. 1Ce ’ h f, e J> een snapping under the strain and 
stress of modern conditions, while the cement of new bonds which 
m°dero conditions should favour, has not been allowed to set In a 
typical Bengal village, for instance, communalism had almost been 

JET TiUfi »ta«* wbltoeted by the toaehttSe 

the community of village social and cultural life and by living and 
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nrci-iclive heai (.-touch ami -lOal Lou»h ill round, bdore the 1 proems wis 
hstiubod and cnuntoi irted by some of the discordant modern f ictois 
\ Ihiilumn and n Oliuidala would not (.hen usually im\ m tho sense 
we me now mixing in nilway tuts or oven in restaurants. But both 
mined — m consciousness, feeling and icfioii — nieiubois oL one fitmdti. 
They slimed then p} and sonows, and \,olo united m life and death, 
bin would not oat he, meal allowing the ofchei to stmt or starve 
nm^eli One could not auflei without the othei cmng lor hun and 
ookuig after him Hus is heut-touch Tno touch of this touch-tune hid 
llunst tran-sinuted into gold the bi-e metil ot so cillej unlouchabdity m 
fhmgil Wo luvo lost the touchstone and are now tin owing out the gold 
In exchange for whit } Let I>r Ambedkai answei, it he will Almost the 
Mine remarks will apply to the Hindu and his Moslem brother 

It is ti no tint some sort of disturbance iu the old, “happy” oicler 
wm, inevitable m any cise under tho action of the modern ferment 
which has stressed tip lights more thin the duties oL every individual, 
*roup or community We have now tasted the fruit of tip forbidden 

roe and are simrtmg undoi a sense of injustice done to us, but the 

leiiao of injustice done by us has been comfortably kept in abeyance* 
(h other woid-, wo are not just as keen on what to e owe to others as 
m what othn $ owo to us There 1ms been too much ignorance and 
oo much injustice for tho old older to remain a permanent framework 
'or adjustment Still the old brand of cement that hold together even 
*so much ignorance and injustice” in concoid and peace was good. 
Wo arc not sine that the new foreign brand will bo better or even 
equally good when both lgnorauce and injustice arc supposed to have 
)ocu considerably lessoned As a nmttor of fact, a gioat deal of 
gnor.inoe and injustice is sure to remain over after any deal in any 
mho An ethics of duty and service and not one of right aud baiter 
jhould prove our last solvent. 

XLIX. Tun Four Fold Phoubavuk 

At tho end of the General Introduction— in which wo have, for 

•oasons which need not hero bo not forth, mainly dealt m “pious 

;enera!UiuH w — we can hardly undertake anything like a charting of a 
lefinite programme for oui public bodies to follow As to tip general 
mes again, wo may just conclude onr remark-, by saying that such u 
programme must be four-fold to copo with tho actual reality and to be 
jffcctive as a lead to what wc aspire to milco it The four parts of 
he Plau are inter-dependent, and so, must be worked together First, 
,he Political Part Politics is a modern obsession , Btill it is essential 
ft is essential even in the teeth of tho dictum tlut a subject nation has 
io politics* It must learn to swim in political waters, placid or troubled, 
yy actually being in them. Part of tho political work will consist of 
election and Council work. But only tho^ast part of it. The more 
rttal part will consist of a ceaseless endeavour being made to teach the 
nasses and classes to bo self-reliant and to manage their own affairs 
is far os possible without lot or hindrance ; to promote a community 
>f interests and a co-ordination of efforts : and bv their combined 
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capacity and cohesion of the Indian masses, classes and communities 
have to be developed by mtcnsivo won; Lot u ol political thinking 

togethei with the kind of mtcnsivo woik nil over the field Will be 

needed. Our oigamsations must be eqiul to the task. We do nett 

make a particular mention of the “outdoor” woik m Indian politics — 
that is, work to be carried on outside India 

The Second Part is Economic- This should consist of woik— both 
legislative and field work— whereby not only economic lolicf and 
amelioration, bo badly noeded, enu bo brought to the people, but their 
material relations to one anothei can be readjusted on a just and 

equitable basis. That is to say, without actually adopting the Com- 
munist progiammc — winch must be re-inspued and lcvised with respect 
to the Indian genius and Indian conditions — we should tiy to take as 
much good and "wild” wind out of the Communist had a-» possible. 
We should piepare and be leady with our alternative solution of the 
Communist Problem The Third Pait is intensive Social Service Woik. 


For rendering such service, we must put om^elvos into actual hung 
contact— touching all vital material and hpnitual points— with tin* 
people for and with whom we mean to woik The Fourth 
Part relates to the work of consolidation and conciliation India, fit mi 
lime immemorial, has been the home of divcisities But lndnn Cultuie 
and Civilisation have been found to possess the “magical” vutuo by 
which diversities have been made to round off their angularities and 
smooth their surfaces of contact so as to form components of a flruud 
Synthesis, This has been a special gift of the Indian Genius. But 
conditions have mateiially changed now Tho diversities, unload iff 
being components, are becoming opponents of one another Illustrations 
will be found everywhere. Now, our great task is to see to it that 
they remain helpful components and exponents of one another. Koices 
and tendencies have to be reconciled where necessary, and brought to a 
vital focuss Connected with this is the supreme task of National 
Education m the broadest aud soundest seme of the term. And the 
leaders and workers must educate themselves fiisfc and mn*t of all. Tin* 
school of actual service, which, m the real seme, must mean stonfiee 
and suffering, is of course, the best bchool Hut besides this one nm4 
get oneself to ftnoio tho Indian Soul and Constitution and bno mat 
cherish what is true, good and beautiful in them. Without such knowledge 
and such love, one cannot truly serve Tndui ol the rest of tho world. At 
present, Indian leadership, for the most part, has not earned the necessary 
qualifications for this kind of service. It is a service which al) Indiana 
can render, rf and to the extent they are fit. Even foreigners— and 
most of all the Bntisher&— can and should render this service by 
earning the necessary qualifications The supreme test by which our 
British connection must be judged lies in this. Whether England’* past 
achievements in India of U future plane m regard to Indii should or 

±,wi n °i b rf*T d , t0 b V £ vah,p ’ 19 ^0 * n that must bo 

Indian .Nationalism and Indian Government must 

( a ‘ n,nbM 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSION- NEW DELHI— 11th. FEBRUARY to iTth. APRIL i'X'-A 

The Ui'ilRut nession of the Council of Slate 1 opened ai New lMlu >"i t.'ie 11th. 
February 1935 with Sir Manerji Dadahhot/ in (ht» chair 

After questions Mr. Ballot intMulueed the Hill to hullier amend ii" r Unieruu’O'.M.tiM 
Art of 1918, after which the Council adjoin nod 

J P, C. IfuM.nr Thiiiiu 

12th FEBRUARY — Tlio thieo-diivs debate m the fV.meil of Stale mu the,!. \\ (\ 
Report commenced this morning with limr aiaendmtiiN on the agenda 

Tlio Progressive Paily, which constituted the chief opposition in liie lion e, tabu* 1 
the following amendment last night m the name ol (heir loader* Bat lUihwlur I.afo 
Bam Saran Das That for the original motion (he following he substituted, nomeh, 

(1) That the scheme of Constitutional Reforms formulated in th*» .! P U, 

is entirely unacceptable to this Comn *il and to the hulk id the people ef India and 
this Council, the iv foie, recuinmouds to tin* (lovcrnor-Geneinl inOumed that he m.»y 
he pleased to inform II is Majesty's (lo\ eminent, that the Couin i! di" lies Mint lea * a- 
tion based on the report should not he pioceeded with 

This Council further urges that imiuedialr steps should he tdoui to fi.uiie a Coir-P- 
futiou which would establish real responsible gouunmeiit, belli a! tee Ceiitie and tu 
the Provinces. , 

(2) This Council does not deem it expedient to expic^s any njenjon «.n »ho (nm- 

munal Awaid. 

13tb, FEBRUARY ’—Baja Gha-anfastdi Khan, who had in«»\nl , u ani*' T .dn.Mit 
similar to that of Mr. M. A.* Jmmdi in the A.'Seinblv. was the lir*t speaker to-day. 

Referring to provincial autonomy, the speaker recognised that (be prop** at* v.me ;t 
do, Quite advance over the existing conditions inasmuch as the removal of tie* nflb iul 
bloc and nominated members and the wiiieuing of the franchise were some dbtitH 
feature. He, however, objected to certain unnecessary safeguard < and hoped that, in 
tho face of a strong Cabinet of responsible Ministers, witli a thumping majority behind 
them, the special powers of the Governors would heroine useless, 

Dealing with tho Central scheme the Raja felt that indirect election to the Fedeiiif 
Legislature was most objectionable and he wished (hat ihe l.riH* h theermnenf had 
oven now realisod the Indian demand and introduced direef election. The speaker 
emphasised that a Federal Leuislaiure constituted hv indirect elcetimi won! I h t a 
nominated House of tho Provincial Legislatures with no popular sanction behind if, 

As for tlio Princes entering the Federation, the spenKci did not object tu their 
entry, but the method whereby the States would he represented in the Federal Jb"i e 
was most objectionable, Firstly, tho AIMmlui Fedmtton contemplated the olitnuutbrn 
of tho official ami nominated hloi:, hut this alteration w;v* wliahd h\ the f‘uhu > 
sending nominees to the Legislature 

Sped Abdul Kafre \ , while acceding that the scheme was a ynut advance »»m tin* 
existing administration in tho provinces felt that the powers icsmed for Gmcrimri 
were too stringent. Ho objected to the Second Cham tier in I'migal. where iheie \v*i, 
no landed aristocracy ns m the United Pimmoes or llihar. 

Baja Itagkumndan Prmad welcomed the scheme as u disiiiH, improveweui op 
tho < present reforms as it widened the franchise which would h« helpful to mu e the 
political consciousness of tho masses. Hut the absence of Dominion Status 5n the 
preamble wounded iho feelings of Indians who desired that India should remain 
within tho Empire, 

Mr, Yamin Khan (nominated U. ?.) moving his amendment for working (ho scheme 
recalled tho fate of the Ropoih Amid voices questioning his slatiwuln Mr. Yamin 
Khan maintained that Man delegates at tho Round Table Couferoncu mndo a poor 
show and failed to produce an agreement, Even Mr, Gandhi who was tho fteknmv* 
lodged leader of the groat party failed hopelessly to come to an agreed solution on the 
communal problem. 

Mr, Q. & Kkaparde said whether they rejected or accepted tho scheme tho British 
Government is will would prevail and so tho wisest course was to ignore several xhzum 
an the constitution and wait for the next opportunity. 
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Sir iV f Choksy wanted m-soi lion uf Duinininii St.uir-i m tin* picamhle of tho LL 

Iv.u Bahadur A/cf/iru Ihasad Mrhrorra '..ltd that the puipc-cd scheme taken .is a 
whole was \er\ un^ilisfaotnn and d \\,n hedged in 1*\ nmneiou luifeguaids .ind 
liters at ions dueefed dolmneh ugaind Indian inlciests making t ho po-uiion of Icgishi- 
tuies il!u-»or\ and shadows. Tin* Inline i.nlwa> authority would h<* under tin* 
tJmrinoiMJenernl and pupulai Mim>tei\s would have no 'Inn* lii the multer. Tin* 
scheme piopuM'd was dn-tatoi. inp and nut ,>e!f-gn\ eminent. Ik* had not eouoluded 
whi‘n tin* House adjourned 

14lh. FEBRUARY -T1 a* Cotuwil of State tn-du\ reputed Lain Ranisatnn Pits's 
motion of not accept mu tin* pioposod constitutional icfoims. l-\ 5t> against 10 voles, 
and accepted hy 52 to M \uk*s Mi Varna Khan's nu'limu whioh would give a lair 
tual to tin* now ivfonns. 

tiir Ph irate tit t kinds amendment foi mudjiieaiioiis et tho J I* (’ proposals was 
negatived without dmV.ua 

Tin* first part of Mi. Uha\nafar Alt's motion aoeoptmg tin* Comnnmal A waul, until 
a substitute was found was passed hy 51 to 15 \otes whilst tho othoi two parts of his 
amendments as leg.uds tin* unsatisfautoi \ chaiuctor of llio pimmoml sohotno and tho 
unnceoptnbiliiy of tho Fedoial Scheme' won* rcpvted hy 51 to 0 and 51 to 10 \otus 
inspect! vely. The fluee paits of his amendments like that of Mi Jnmalis m tho 
Assembly worn voted on separately, 

Air, Chari thou movod Jus amendment whioh ran into three o)an«os and on whhdi 
debate was ln*ld separately uncording to tho President's previous ruling 

Tho first danse stated that tho council was opposed to tho sopautmu of Burma. 

Tho second danse regretted that the council's recommendations made in the resolu- 
tion of August 15 last regarding free entry of Indians into Burma and safeguards for 
Indians, Indian shipping and Indian companies on the same looting as British subjects 
ami eompimies iifter separation has bi*en ignored. 

The third danse objected lo tho recommendations of the. .lonit Pa ilia men tar y com- 
mittee u*gui\ling the i'hivoinor-<bmei*al s special respoiiMhilih ns regard.-* tariffs on 
Bunnese goods and the powers given to the Secretary ol Statu to ii\ duties on goods 
import c**l and expoited lo and from India and Buima 

AH the clauses wvio sepmately \otod upon The first i Iniw* wiu lost without a 
division and the second and the third wen* lost hy 25 to 11 and 55 to 10 respectively. 

Mi. Yam in Khans motion foi working the it"\v informs aid Mr <»haaniii.ir Uikhnn’s 
motion for accepting the Communal Award wen* then pet lo the vote together as a 
substantive motion and rained without a division. The Ikur-e then adjourned till 
the 10th. 

Exi MerioN oi Cn-o;\ See Ait Fa'icwis 

16tb FEBRUARY : — Iitii Bahadur 3f nth n rapt nsatl Mchrofta to-day moved his 
n solution urging exemption of the sugar faefories esfaldislntil on co-operative. lines from 
e.v'ise duty. The mover stressed that as the eo operative sugar factories stood to hotter 
conditions *of tho agriculturists engaged in earn* cultivation by giving them a hotter priee 
and advancing loans to them without interest for developing tho cultivation of «*,uu\ it. 
was highly desirable to give some assist anno to those factories. That, would promote the 
co-operative movement in tlui country and benefit the agricultural masses. 

Mr, V \ a V, Guuntkr and Dimn Bahadur Chatty supported the motion, 

Mr Tallents , replying- said that the revenue involved m tho proposal was inconsi- 
demhl'm but the principle underlying was of great importance. Co-operative lactones 
wore receiving sufficient protection as other factories and as they wore meant for mu- 
tual benefit ami not for profit, they should not get this special concession, as in that 
case, they might come in competition with other fur tones and give them cause for 
legitimate grievances. 

On tho Home Secretary's assurani*o that the its u esentarions received in this 
connection through local Clovcnmients would he considered by the Bovormnonf, Rai 
Bahadur JIathra iVosad Mchrotra withdrew the resolution, Tho House then adjouiwl 
till Urn 18th. 

InWAS NATURAUHAmV &fT AmKXP. BlOO 

18 ib- FEBRUARY :-~Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, pre- 
sented tho railway budget after which on tho motion of M. G* Ballet t, Home 
Secretary, the Bill amending the Indian Naturalisation Act as passed by the Assembly 
was passed 
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£imurouRA.nr Ait Amiivd. Bill 

Mil Tlallett , moving' consideration of the Bill to amend the Cinema to^raph A*‘t, ev- 
jjlainod tlie necessity of censorship of cinema posters He pointed out that with the 
increase of cinema houses in the coimhy advertising hy obscene poMeism tin* ♦•G*»er 
had become common which injuriously affected the morals of the people, particularly 
the younger generation The Governmont liad consulted vanous lmwl goyernimnifc and 
censoring authorities m India and he claimed that the moa-mie was a simple one an 1 
would not cause any undue hardship to the cinema trade The penalty tor an oh era * 
under the Act extended to a fine ot Rs 500 whhh was not unuu^mahle. 


Concluding, Mr Ra/lat urged the passage of the meaeire winch inf«*ul« , l 
romovo a very ob\ious evil, 

Syed llossain Imam asked the Government to postpone considriatMii bv a furt- 
night to enable thorn in the meantimo to consult the industry concerned, w hi* h 
suggestion was, however, not accepted. 

Mr P. 2V Sapru on principle objected to censorship either *»t‘ peaei% pamplilci 
films or books as censors wwo ofton proved to be eccentric m their view-, Thoirdi 
India was backward inasmuch as uot having s**lf-(lo\eniment, she cuiild at hast pin- 
gross in respect of social and other aspects with tin' iesi oi the woild. 

Mr. Chan supported the previous speaker Raja Gha/maiai All n4ed whether th** 
Government had information that indigenous films were exhibiting objectionable pnsioi- 

Mr. Ballet replied in the negative. 

Itcija Gkazna/fai Ali urged that the indigenous ind*iMr> which was of recent 
growth should not bo penalised for an offence by foreign films Thereto* e he ad^d 
loi an assurance fiom the Governmont to coniine the 'operation of the I Hll p<r the 
present to foreign fims onlv 

Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr Naramswanii Clietty, Sir David D evade and Sii X. rt!» d* y 
supported the bill and held that delay would bo harmful. Sueh center, hip was :*ii 
urgent necessity, particularly as India was not advanced like America or England. 

Tho Bill was passed. Tlic Council adjournal till Thursday. February 21* 

Duiute on Rxiiwur BrooKf 


t i 31 ? 4 ’ FEBRUARY Mr. Hosain Imam, initiating the debate on the railway 
budget, criticised tho fact # that the railways had increased the capital-iil-i luiy' 
without increasing their earning capacity. He urged that if no pro vi: dim for a Milling 
pi ma “ e ^ lc - y L'&st ti> augment tho amount allotted to the depro, iatioii 

Jund. The speaker criticized the railway debt policy and tin* exchange rate on which 
tho sterling debt operated. Mr. Hosain Tmam. referring to flic wagon purchase poll v 
mticMsed that tho accounts supplied to them did not show the distribution of wation\ 
between the railways, JTe stressed the necessity to pursue eeonoinv in ovmv depart* 
ment and at every step, mm during the years* of prosperity as fVr had hire fom- 
mitmants to meet. Dealing with Muslim representation in the nuhvavs. liVuicriUi 
iicm that the principle of 25 per cent, representation was not earrie*! out to rlo-ir 
satisfaction In effect, it worked out at half of that percentage. The onlv wav fe 
remove tins inequity was to fix a .lelinito (junta of pot au<t (lure' p]..mLtv i 
to fhe upper grade should be liimind to it certain proportion. 

-aiwi s ^ hra ^>' d H apmwintod tho ro.Itt.ilum in (| ie freight of o.mI, but 
wsi th 2,, K f l,1 '' a y Boar(1 10 retuombor that ctol was not ilto only arti-l.. it. 

tiafflo. Thore were so many, ou wlmdi freight should he redu Efforts should ho 

S^fhoS 22H* f*S U \- tht * i m l>0ftur and the export or to use railways iu preformi-m 
nk> ? n«u communal represoutatinn iu tint Hornets, ho < um. 

>sm '" wl iu ”“ r "" “ 

Raja Ghaznafar Ah said 
wcio due to the effect given 
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and said that something should ho do no to .see that the agents of railways wore more 
amenable to public cuticisnis 

Mr. E. Miller congratulated Sir Joseph Bhnre and Sir Outline Russel on the 
financial result of the iuilv.a>s KVioriing to tauti’s, while lit' -welcomed the forth- 
coming review ot the ehissilirution of goods, he v as concerned at the delay regarding 
Iho simplification of tan It. lit* wanted the nun-uflicial opinion ot commerce and trade 
to be consulted m this mattei and asked whether this would he done before the final 
report ot the special lomimttee was presented to the Government cu after that. As 
regal iU the manipulation of railway heights m competition with carnage of goods by 
s**a between Indian ports, Mr Miller said that it was not only unfair but financially 
unsound, as it shuck at the very Meblood ot pmts which depended for their very 
existence upon the seaborne trade.' Referring to the rail-mad competition, Air. Miller 
welcomed the recent efforts at co-ordination. Jlc said that wheio roads existed which 
lan parallel to tho railway these would have to he maintained up to a standard to 
carry motor tiansport and missing links should he joiuod up. M ithout these arterial 
roads it would he impossible to develop ioedor roads to link up interior towns and 
villages with the railway. All railways should welcome the decision of the Transport 
Advisory Council which would bring increased (might to the radway system. Ln 
future, however, the const! uotion ot roads should not bo earned out parallel with the 
railway lines except for short distances through towns and villages whore necessary 
to connect up with railway stations. Similarly, now' railway lines should not be 
constructed parallel to the existing roads, I loro, Mr. Miller pointed out the necessity 
of a Ministry of Communications with a view to ensuring e.o-ordmation. Alluding to 
the expenditure on tho rolling stock, Mr. Miller considered it was too small. Ho 
regarded third class passengers as tho most paying of travellers and wanted a scheme 
for tho modernization of the rolling stock spread ovei a period of years. As for the 
tickefless traveller, Mr. Miller considered that action was urgent and suggested an 
amendment of section 113 of the Railways Act in the current, session, imposing a 
detenent penalty. Concluding, Mr. Miller paid a tribute to Sir Joseph Bhore for Jus 
broad vision and hoped that he would hold a further important ouico in another part 
of the empire 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das hoped that a Ministry of Transput fc would he 
established as early as possible He criticised tho restoration of tho salary cut oven 
in railways which were a commercial pioposition and which were yet running at a 
deficit^ Ho pointed out that it* tho salary out had not been restated and the loss on 
strategic lines Ixmio by the Army department the Railway Budget would have been 
balanced^ It was not merely a matter of sentimont or accounting but a matter of 
commercial necessity if the railways wore to bo run on a business proposition, Pro- 
ceeding, Rui Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said; that there should be no necessity of 
wagon construed ion for another year. As, however, construction had been sanctioned, 
lie urged tho authorities to see how far the carriage manufacturing industry in the 
country had benefitted by this new programme, lie welcomed the reduction in coal 
surcharge but wished that this concession had been given an immediate effect. As 
regards the Muslim representation, tho speaker complained that a bigger percentage had 
been given to them than the proportion allowed. (Several Muslim members interrupted 
hut tho President asked the speaker to proceed with his speech.) Concluding, Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that if the railwavs revised their policy of vending 
on railway stations they should not ignore the claims of those individual vendors who 
had boon rendering service to the public for scores of years. 

Sardar Bata Singh criticized tho attempt that the railways in order to meet and 
remove road competition raised motor service into a mouopoly. This was detrimental to 
the public interest. As regards the rolling stock, ho did not see why railway -workshops 
after uernrly 100 yeais 1 experience should not produce all the requirements within the 
country it sell As they adopted the policy of standardization, this was much easier arid 
such a course would be of great benefit for removing unemployment. Concluding. 
Sardar Buta Singh urged for greater co-operation among the railways and the local 
administrations to meet the traffic requirement. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jag dish Prasad thought that the restoration of the salary cut 
was premature and unjustified. As regards flic project on Kumauu railways ho hoped 
that the Railway Board would take up the project at the early date. He complained 
of overcrowding in .second class compartments and suggested certain improvements. 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee related at length the gievanoes of the third class 
travelling public and said ; : l I know these will fall on deaf ears because the present 
railway administration in India is too wooden and too rotten from top to bottom. 
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IJnlesa and until the Government changed their heart and tried to understand the 
public viewpoint the representatives of the people could never allow the Railway 
Budget to be passed. Iu the form wherom it was presented (he budget would oulv 
be pampering the already pampered railway officials. 

Mr P. N Sapru pleaded for the cause of workers ami suggested that tlm recom- 
mendations of the Whitley Commission Hoarding recognition h\ i ail wavs of trado 
unions and appointments of a joint standing committoo be given 'effect to! He hoped 
that Sir Joseph Bhore befoie retirement would make this contribution to onsuro imluv- 
tnal peace (Applause). Mr. Sapru subjected the budget to a scrutiny from both tlm 
commercial and utility standpoint and said that strategic lines which were maintained 
for army purposes should be shown as a separate expenditure for defence which was 
the only straightforward system of accounting lie asked the Commerce Member to 
explain when and how the oovernment proposed to implement tin* Washington O in- 
vention legal ding horns of woik. As regards the road-rail competition. Mr* Sapru 
supported the reoommondation of the KMness-Mitchull Committee. Referring to tlm 
Railway Authority, lio thought that the future of Indian railways as envisaged in tin 
Government of India Bill was not very bright and feared tlmt 'the Governor-General 
would have a full sway over every detail and the Indian legislatures m future years 
would have lesser opportunities of criticism so far as railways" were concerned. After 
describing ovei-ciowding in third class traffic, the speaker pointed out the eerninereiai 
opinion were emphatic m the unauimous eondemimfiou of tlm policy of rates imd 
fares. He hoped that the Railway Board would pursue the polieC and net, as a 
national organization in the national interest which must lie tin- supreme Voiisidemtiou. 
Concluding, llr. Sapru said that travelling had a greater edueative value and every 
effort should be made to affoid greater facilities and cheap return travel and greater 
amenities. '■ 

Sir David Devadoss said that considering that India was a poor cumin- the 
Government should scrutinize every expenditure mid spend only on productive works. 
He suggested that each railway should show the profit and loss account separately to 
c^ baris 6 ” 1 10 f0rm an opimon that t ie administration was run mi a really cummer- 

s^svsit? ts* ■*#—'- £' , i=»“sa*‘ 

wmd i ns 1110 dab -^» made what is boliuvod to bn |,ts last 
speech. He often times struck a personal note and assured the House that the 
points raised daring the debate would bo investigated. Ho emphasised that tlm 
lessons of economy learnt during the depression would prove enormous fit 
the railway administrations from year to year in future and that frem the Li 
year there would be no more deficits oven though there might be temper u-v set- 
backs m railway finance. As regards the ioli analysis l?e i I tif... . 

on five railways they had wived over IN, Th»w?» 


iws. D,ou,uw on nve railways they 
savings would be of a recurring character. 
Referring to Baja Ghaznafar All’s ouostiou 
services, Sir Joseph Bhoro said that definite in 


services, Sir Joseph Bhoro said that "doE^ Lt?J • Ls hi',, El ‘ T 
percentaaes of Muslim reonutmont. The Chief cimmis unir 'Z hi dfif *$?' ' il, 

^ ScSiSnt yS n ° Xt mntk th ° Buubbu ^ to tmbmie tilLu uX^alt 

Reduction of Brittau Roionsns 

• Wa sas tfsi 

h Iwr 

speeded up. Since 191? t&wo have^bMoa total 

IhOiaa efiS? 5 wijSetjf *§ 


vote® against 15 to-day. 

hjs resolution, Mr. Mehrotra uri 
of the British soldiers in India. He said ' 
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giwn clYoi'M'i. Thou, again, thw-o w\is ilu> fib-on Committee’s reeommemlatiou that SO 
her n(!iir. of India s Army was to ho ImUamsDil m 20 years ? During the war ]mlia was 
left out 13,0'JU British soldiers Now, m peace tiuv, could thev not arrange to reduce 
tbc strength from OO.GOO to 30,000? This was lus specific request. 

All. H outturn Imam Mini that Gin eminent, as well as the noonlo worn powerless 
with regard to the cost, of defence and the strength of British soldiers in India, as 
these questions were determined hy the War 01Ii.*o and tho Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The auuy m India mis used only tor Imperial purposes, and an indepen- 
dent judge would never hold that tho present strength was maintained m the interests 
of India. India was not in a position to dictate the nature of duty which the Indian army 
was to perform. The least she could urge was that the British Army be substantially 
leplaoist by Indian army. The speaker complain'd that at present leenutment was confined 
fo the northwest corner ot luma, If the present ratio of two to one was altered, there 
would be a great sinmg in the aimy budget lie urged the Government, to make a 
representation to llis Majesty's Goveinment, t hut India was unable to bear tho burden 
any longer. He disfavoured the idea that lndiau armies should remain m Burma 
when Burma was separated from India. 

The Uointnander-tn-iHnef spoke for half an houi opposing tho resolution. lie said 
that it^ was not in tho power of tho Government of India to recommend to His 
Majesty's Government that either the rate of Indiamsation bo increased or tho propor- 
tion or British soldiers to Indian soldiers be reduced. 

Proceeding, His Excellency referring to the argument that tho air force could bo 
strengthened to redueo the land forces said that other nations had practically retained 
tho same force of ground troops as thoy did before tho War. And other- nations were 
in a much graver danger of war m the au* than India. 

Mr. Hosaui i maw had referred to tho bogey that tho scale of India's army was 
dictated by His Majesty's Government especially by tho Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Mr. imam asked whether the report of the Export Committee on which the 
recent decision was taken would be published. 

Tho (Jomman ler-ui’Ohtef : No, I can't do that any more than I can publish the 
report of tho Ravvlmsoii Committee. Both are confidential. In fact the Indian mem- 
bers of tho Government m 11)22 wanted that tho report not to be published. 

i?aa Bahadur Mcfnotra briefly replied and tho resolution was rejected by 2G votes 
to 13. 

Prevention oi Foreign Rice Import 

27th. FEBRUARY : —Tho Council of State earned without division the resolution 
of Mr. Naratjnnaswamz Qhetty urging Government to take immodiato, stops to prevent 
the import of formgn rioo mto this country and adopt other substantial measures to 
miprovo the present low prices of rico with a view to alleviate the lot of agriculturists. 
The amendment of Syed Hoxsam Imam definitely suggesting the imposition of a prohibi- 
tive import duty was rejected by 28 against 11 votes. Boveral members including a few 
from Madras either voted against it or remained neutral. 


General Discnwiox of Budget 

2nd. MARCH Tho galleries were well occupied to hoar tho general discussion 
of the budget to-day. 

Sir PkirQZ* Sethna said that ho hail reeeivod telegrams from tho commercial 
communities of Bombay and Calcutta welcoming flir Janies Grigg’s first budget as a 
very favourable one. JLCo, therefore, discounted tho press opinions on the budget. Sir 
Phirozo Sethna suggested that tho now Finance Member should take up the question 
of fixing tho rato of oxohango at a figure which would prove to be of interest to the 
taxpayer as well as tho agriculturists. Whatever motives might be attributed to the 
allotment of one orore of rupees for village uplift, it was a welcome decision, and the 
speaker hoped that tho figure would increase annually (hear, hoar). Diseasing the 
surcharge and income tax, Sir P, Sethua wished the reduction of the sarofaarge had 
been half instead of one-third and as regards the salary out he wished it had been 2 
and a ludf per cent* this year with a definite promise of complete removal next year. 
Incidentally, he referred to tho interest on Government Paper and said that S and a 
half per cent was popular and should remain so on irredeemable scrips, Several ^ohari- 
tabte organisations, including tho Indian Research Fond Association, had invested 
their money in these papers and he hoped this rate would not be reduced. Generally 
speaking, me income tax and super-tax were higher in India than in any other conn* 
fry,, except perhaps England, gnu this was the testimony^ several life insurance pop# 

' a 
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panies. There should, therefore, be an effort made to reduce the burden as ivc.i'dnn 
permitted. Lastly, Sir Pluroze Sothna alluded to Sir .James tinge's announcement that 
the additional import duty on salt would continue for one xiur hut, if tin* A^embh 
wished to remove it, he would have no objection to the removal. The speaker disputed 
tins view as positively unfair to Indian merchants, who had sunk half a crmo m 
Aden and also to salt manufacturers m the west coast of India. Aden had not been 
transferred out of tlie Indian control and why should this disnmuution be mad' 1 
against Aden merchants V If anything like this was done, it would be against the 
assurances of the Secretary of State given to the Biitndi Indian delegation, headed h\ 
E. H. the Aga Khan in London Aden salt was tlie best, burling Liverpool and in th-* 
interests of Indian consumers this duty should continue. At any rate, the du1\ should 
not be removed until a conference of fie ngal consumers and salt munufaetuier * of Adeu 
and India was held. 

Sped Eossam Imam , speaking on behalf of ltis province, at the outset thanked the 
the Goveremmont for what they had done for the leliel ot diMic^s-stra ken 
Bihar. He complained of the short mteivul gi\on to members to studv 
the budget before discussion and accused the Finance Member <d being di .comteou , 
in not attending the Council while tho Assembly was not sitting’. Coniinutrc,, he 
spoke at length on the Government’s Debt policy ami utged lucid ucomiutiii;* to on- 
able tlie ordinary people to understand its implications, Refeinng to the s.tcrlur* 
obligations, he wished that every matui ing loan should be paid from the Tieasuiy 
balance or by rupee loans and they should stop limiting loans in fuhite altogether 
Dealing witli the allocation of a eroro for niral unlilt, ' the sjieakei <-.0(1 that he ha I 
bitter experience in the past of how such beneficial .schemes run b\ <io\ei umeu! 
hardly reached the masses Out of the sums, over seven* 3 -live per cent was wasted 
in pampering officials and hardly, if any, twenfv-five per" cent mHiod the nu-v.. 
Turning to the phenomenal gold export, Wyed Hussain Imam pointed out that it wa 
not beneficial to India but only helped England to have a favmuahle balance in com- 
parison to other foreign countries. Referring to the oul in Uimersiu grant, paiiicu- 
larly the Benares and Aligarh Universities which were held dear to ‘iho public heart, 
the speaker charged tire Government of callousness. While they had restored salarv 
cuts amounting* to over a crore, they failed to restore the cut* in University grants, 
which hardly amounted to a lakh. 

Mr. B . K. Basu said that the grant of a crore of rupees for rural uplift mid 
setting apart of funds for aviation and broadcasting were pleasant feature* of tho 
budget The general discussion, ho suggested, should be directed towards the proper 
gauging of the fundamental Indian finances. Ho hoped that tho inauguration of the 
Reserve Bank would result in tho financial machinery in India being hi tho hands oi 
persons who had experience and knowledge of finance. The Governor of the dfoi,erv» 
Bank would surely make a striking departure in its credit policy, nvugnui uu as it 
was done m England, that cheap money was vital to tin* intends <d‘ rlio cmirnn. 
After the creation of the Reserve Bank, .some of the present duties of the Kuu/n'e 
Member should bo transferred to the Reserve Bank and hu would thus bavn liia-s 
which should be devoted to a detailed study of the Indian taxation svMem for zuukiu 1 
it more scientific, lie should find new avenues of taxation, \wih particular ivf»-retjM« 
to tobacco and matches monopoly and death duties an in England. (Nmntnc. liL* 
dap*nj &nd France had tobacco and matches monopoly in a complete wot king oiibu 1 . 
yielding substantial revenues and furnishing an important basis for raising loans when 
i n $ ese a J£ tt thc MWfiivtoga about tin.* reforms wrecking un 

the financial rock would disappear. There might bo objection from sumo vented hum* 
es *u! surely have to yieldas they did in other countries. Fintundmv* 

Grigg n0t the Ramo M*vuluate us tho imaginative financier* referred 

^At' of **“>» for tlm Road Development Fund 

and the grant of twenty five lakhs for roads m the Frontier, also repayment of Bombay 
Development loans. Hq suggested the reduction of duty ou motors and lorries which 

a ^ r i? S i^°rj. iri ^ 0rv * i it? s l s £ rura * development arid reduce unemployment, 

Mr. V. K Kalxkar said that he w r ould not regard thu budget aa surohm m 


(to tea, ito C,HS ’SLS 

had 

of the surplus 
a step in 
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non-official committee <u hmh ilia H»nvs. ivu.ir.U t.li o mourn to ha spoui- on luoad- 
cjisting, ln i whcihei tin* hmudcading pio^ivunm^ would bo foi tho hotiofit of the 

uch, m tin* pool If foi tin* l u h h*' w mid oppose it. Similarly the Mlaily ruts should 
have boon iv-doivd m tin* c.r-c ol tho pomlv paid officials. 

Rai Bahudw Lula fiatas trandas wild that ou llio whole it was a disappointing 
budget. H wa> pi’opfts \\ to *ini» the nmoh ih^M succour to tho agriculturists, but. the 
gionfvsf lador which woiked against Hum, namely, the 1-0 iatio lomauiod unaltered. 
Hi* wanted a t li<»i owukiuhm; nt salami of -aipcnar services. 

The CoW'iianih'r-in-Chii't intoi wuicd by a bmd speech logaiding t hr* military ex- 
penditure Jfo was sorpuscd al the imn-oftictul memh *rs su\ing that the military bud- 
get instead of decreasing ha 1 slightly mmeased Sir Philip (Jhotw ode said: tk To such 
lnombeis I ha\i* to si\ that we have never <* mcealed tor a moment the fact that 
during the lad three m tmu \eais no had a foieed budget, a budget to moot, emer- 
gency and wo wore then enabled b\ a fall in eommodity prices. Now there is some 
i iso *in eommodity price'?, and iianu'alh it, n flouts the budget India is fortunate in that 
she. is the only eountn where the lmmiuy budget has not gone up any tiling by two 
to ti\e times what it was befme the Wat. On the contrary wo have made permanent 
reductions The budgets during the Iasi few \eais weio made not only to meet emer- 
gency crisis, but iiUd as gmmmo attempts to ledueo cost. In fact m regard to repairs 
to buildings and stores and ordinances, wivkept things at a dangerous level. ’ 

Srijut II P Bant a said that his urovinuo was in difficulties duo to unfair treat- 
ment by the Central Government, While Assam was made to pay heavily to the 
Gent ml' Government uinlm tho Meston Award and for tho defence, of the Frontiei, it 
lost revenues from its best sources of revenue, namely, excise duty on petrol ano oil. 

Mi. P. V. Tallents, Finance Secietary, m the absence of Sir , lames Gngg wound 
np the dehate. lie expressed cordial sympathy with the members for their want of 
time in studying the budget papers lie promised to keep in mind their complaint 
in future yeais m fixing the date, Regarding' tho allocation of one croie foi village 
uplift work, tho speaker said the Government's idea was to examine every scheme that, 
might be submitted by provincial Governments and so ho assured tho Council then* 
was no prospect of money being wasted. The Council adjourned till 7th. March. 

htoir.iTiu\ to Win; it Gnowr.ns 

7th. MARCH: -Three non-official resolutions, and one Dill were cm the order paper 
when the Council ot fchate leassumhM after five days’ recess 

Mr Ytunin Khan moved the first, resolution recommending ooniimumee of prole, i - 
lion to wheat growers by <a) extending the period of import, duty on formgu wheat 
and (b) reducing tho i ail way freight on wheat from V. R. and tho Punjab to the ports 
of Karachi. Bombay and Cale.uHo. Ho said that unless the prices of wheat wore kept 
high, the prices of other commodities would fall, thus causing further hardship on the 
producers. 

Sir (Juthric Pas sell said that the Government realised tho. \ery great importation 
of cheap railway freight to wheat and other food grams, not only for tho agricultural 
population but for tlm country at large, but the* insolation as it stood suggested pro* 
Nation being given by reduction in the. freight charges ou wheat, 8ir Gnthrio Russell 
continuing said that he did not imply that the railways were always averse to rata 
reduction. They were, prepared to make reduction if by so doing they could increase tho 
traffic. He. therefore, advised Mr. Yamiu Khan to withdraw lus resolution. 

Mr. yatnm Khan replying to the debate said that iu view of the promise oEMr. 
Stuart to make, an aim* nine, ement regarding the first part of tho resoluion at an 
early date and smeo the second part of the resolution was merely a om ciliary to the 
first part, he wailful to withdraw the resolution. 

The opposition members, however, opposed tho withdrawal 

The President thereupon announced that ho in exorcise of his discretionary powers, 
ho would split the resolution in two* parts. Ho put to the House tho first part, relating to 
tho uxtotttiou of the Wheat Import * Duty A'd. Tho Government supported tho mem- 
bers who insisted on division which mulled in tho motion being passed by 34 votes to 
nil Four memhors remained neutral, when the second part of tho resolution relating to 
reduction of freight was put to vote. Government opposed it. The House again divided 
and the motion was defeated by 21 votes against 8. 

Inman Mercantile Harm 

Bat Bahadur Lata Jagadisb Prasad moved the next 'resolution recommending 
io the Governor-Goneral to take suitable steps to build up an Indian mercantile marine 
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at an early clalo with a view to adequate pattinpatimi of Indian Muppinu in 
and overseas trade of India. lie traced the history of the Indian n.uutinn !**r ic, ci- 
tation of coastal tiade for Indian shipping and itVouutcd the pledges uiwn from inn" 
to time, particulai ly by Lord Inun as \iooioy Pioooivhug the .speaker ifhuaed t*» 
the commercial safeguards under the now constitution and asked hou tee imvemuoM 
proposed to carry oat their declared pulicj m this nspcct lie iu\d ^th.tantud 
bounties to Indian concerns 

Mr. J. <7. Banerji mo\ed ail auiendmeut urging the ihiwriiU'eut i*» j,m« omtM't 
for carrying coastal mails between India Fhinna and ^ingiipoic to Indian rte.uicd'io 
companies tor the purpose of helping the growth of a sniliciootL k»i e Indian me*, 
cantue marine to paitioipato in Indian o V eis\Ms trade He claimed Hint mail sidvidv 
and contract was an linpoitant form of State aid to '■hipping aid had been rc^nri"! (•* 
by all maritime States to develop their national dnpping 

Mr, Stuart said that OoNormnent did not pmpu^ the rond-ittem This ac.vpumv 
must not however be taken to imply the recognition of the pruoo^L ur the prniiainmc 
mentioned by the mover. The most important suguestiuii wa, the i.serv.Moa of 
coastal trade ot India for Indian mercantile marine Tins, he said. wa. a unm .train cL 
unacceptable. 

. L * ta Jagathsh Ptasad replying ( 0 (lie debate said that he w j, glad that tinseiiimem 
in principle had accepted his resolution 

Hixnr Ti upliV Him* 

Mr. Narayanamrutnt Chettu introduced a Bill to provide hu i»etter ralmmi 
and governance of Hindu temples in Madias City and 11m endowments attached (hereto 
The Bill generally follows the linos of the Madias Ilimlu Kehgiou , Kudowmeni » A* * 
with suitable modifications. 

iNDUMTvLa Cmwot 

,, R JW. Saprn moved a resolution iu'guig~th<M\shibH! hineni »*f an iiMuhrial mi.ih- 
cil on the hues suggested by tho Whitley Commission on Labour. He slid rlut India 
was becommg slowly indnstrialised and labour problems were bmmiim; mere acute* 
i * r? Mitchell on behalf of the Government expressed sympatliv with the r* w- 
lution. Be did not deny that the creation of such an industrial council would ho n\ 
very great value, but held that there was no great hurry for it. As regards labour 
^gisiation, Mr. Mitchell quoted tho procedure proposed in the Government oi India 
jsm ana stated that tho creation of such a council at this stage would not be desirable* 
Mr. Sapru replying said that the new constitution as proposed would be very con- 
servative and ho was not sure whether tho question would be satisfactorily tucMed bv 
tno new Government. ITo recommoudod the creation ot an mdiMml »mnVil .if, tin - 
sta^ because it would at least preserve what had already been done 

iho resolution was negatived by 22 against 7. The Council adjourned fill Lull, March. 


Rkmef of Uvjnmouavr 

33tb. MARCH Lala Jaqa&Uh Pmttad moved a resoturiou tn-d/r, prqh:,, 
Government to take adequate and effective steps to relieve uncmplowrtent in He* 
country. He said that unemployment was felt not onlv amongst tlm doeard and 
mitiaie classes, but also among the masses. Only ii’few days ago n Bengalee vomh 
w desperation committed suicide at Lucknow by throwing fiitri before an engine 
A A rarc instance and the talo of woe was growing dniiv* 

Jf 1 ® ^stress was universally acknowledge.!, (iovonmicnf, which was tiu> 
T f qi? ®J the 1’eoplo, had done practically nothing to tackle lie* 

£«»££: JV ^ro^ces they hml appointed a committee, wilder the chair- 
matship of Sir T. B. Saprn. It remained to be sown what would come out of it. 
tw w governments had found a solution in many ways. Tu Russia 

J oar y , f u ' , T hero were schemes like slum clearance and subsidise,! 
housing scheme and road development on an extensive scale. 

+ „ J o;!L , 2?™?. 011 * in ^ia shojild first roorganiso the educational system with a view 
rL_ gl je education a vouatioual bias and make it less literary. TVliy not have a five 

fnon Pj™°f? cono ™™°Mt™chon in India and why should not (levumraent raise a 
loan for starting new industries and employing fndiaus t 

so tw SF* 4 that ?*? s f atm of education in India should bo ehauswt 

receive ^w£f? a i° f fi r ? d . uates . no w liemg manufactured by eo many universities might 
cS a?,m 6 ~5 UU1 !£, t°, e 4 lu P them in life. At the same time unemployment 
should be reheved partly at least by tie abolition of social customs like early marriage 
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end reduction o£ miiiTu,v cxpciwi* Em Su Phuo/e did nut a^r^e with tin* mover of 
fho lesolutiun that the di*\clopuuni1 of ont\igo ladu^ti n*,^ a live \var plan of economic 
rornmsh notion and ostahlirdinvni nl ludusnus could lu* muloitakcii mi an onMimvc 
stall* by the Central Government Thom >inmld he un lei taken mme In piouneial 
gmernmeuts. Eut l.mds were not immI\ a\e iahle Tin* mover heal suggested the 
imsing of l«Miis Eui the hup:i\oi had to p.i\ uuerest on loai *> 

\if*i Vsiviii-'iik A« i Aulnu. Ibu. 

14th MARCH *— In tin* O mnml of i oh lay Sir Fa U Fu^atn n.uodue<>d 

tin* Hid to ammid tbi* Uig.irh Muslim rm\eiMfy wheu*\\ tin* post of l > ro- Vi»u»- 

Chancellor shall he pcmiNsne, and urn oble.Umy H> this' unmigmueul it will he 
possible foi the pest of Pro-Yu o-Olwuieidlur to he' filled at a time when the Univer- 
sity rnnsidois sueh a* turn to he desirable, hut tin* PiineiMU will net he « ompedod 
(ns now) to till the j>r»st at a time when tin* lYo-Yev-CIoun ejlm does not appear to 
lie loquiied 

S i\ \ m Mos;a,\i^ i\ Vk »\ 

R(i)tt Ghtizttajar Khitu moved a involution, 111*4111,1; tin* leniowit of the* 
lostuetmns which laid been pho*ed on tin* enliMment <>t the Saivid Community 
Haiti Qha^nnfarali Khan said that he was not asking for anC lavours to he 
shown to the Sail ids m the Arm,', hut demanded that the ivstnefiohs of discjnalifutri- 
lions against them should ho removed. He pointed out there should ho a soldier's 
hoard m evm y district in t h 0 Punjab and various Muslim mganisatious had passed 
resolutions to this effect. As tor the restrictions, the speaker said that the Army 
Department issued in 1921 a confidential eiicular to the recruiting officer of Rawalpindi 
that the Biuyids should no longer ho recruited under the head * Punjab Mussulmans”. 

The Commend er-in*C 1 nef said that Raja Ghnxnafiii's enlistment of the Saiyids had 
no relation to facts for there had been no restriction-* placed on their enlistment by 
the Army Headquarters, The general policy winding leemitment was to prescribe 
an area 111 winch Punjab Muslims were minuted for any one particular unit but 
there was no restrictions whatsoever as to any pm titular elas*. The diseretion ns to 
the sub-classes was lott. to the Commandmg Ofheeis who were free to deride whom 
they should m mil. The units nut ui ally selected mounts fiom those sub-classes which 
had done their best m tlie past. Evm sub-* lass had thus an oppoitmuty to prove 
its worth as any othei. The number ol the rmb-r,lts<,.*s depended on how far they 
proved themselves desn.ible Inmi the point of \ lew of unit control Concluding Sir 
Philip Chetwode said that if Kaja Glm/unfat would *-end him any letter issued from 
the* Army Headqumters dire* tly giving his oidcis tlut ihi . particular class of Saiyids 
should be rest ruled in enlistment he would sen that ih* ■ oilieer who issued it. was 
adequately, dealt with 

Raja Olmnafai withdrew ilie londuimn and hop'd that, as military offi sirs geni*- 
raliy did not. read newspaper, then* attention should be drawn by tlie Army Head- 
quarters to the Commander -m-Ohud's statement that then* was no restriction to the 
lmuifmont of the Saiyids. 

Khkwi;\ Salt Hanmi 

18 th. MARCH Resuming the discussion on his resolution moved on March 13 
urging n Committee of Enquiry into the damage caused by Klmwui Svdt Range in the 
Punjab to the neighbouring lands and the villages Raja Gluisnafur Ali 
stressed the damage done to the neighbouring lands through sanitation 
of a very great affected area extending about 50 milt's. People living there were 
extremely loyal to the Government and desisted from smiting undesirable agitation 
despite unspeakable hardships. Although a greater amount ol damage could not bit 
attiibuted directly to the working of the KJiuwra Salt mines, still it. was the moral 
duty of the Government of India, who collected over fifty lakhs annually from this 
source, to make a .substantial contribution to improve the area. 

Raja Ohaznafar Ali oouefudnd stressing the need for appointing at least an official 
committee, presided over by the Finance Member. 

Mr, P t\ Tallents opposed the resolution as tho Government did not admit that 
fho damage in the neighbourhood of Khewra was due to the way in which tho salt 
minos were worked. There was no cultivable land within about one and half milos of 
the mine. The Commissioner of Northern India Halt Revenue Department had stated 
he had received no complaint from the villagers. Mr, Tallents referred to the dis- 
cussions held on the subject since 3926, and pointed out how in one of them Raja 
Ghaznafar Ali did not press the matter. Mr, Bray no, whom Raja Gassnafar Ali had 
mentioned, also did not think that the working of the mines could produce sanitation 
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effect on the country around. The presence of tho mine in the area afforded adistiucf 
advantage to the population there. Two Committees, already appointed, did not pto 
duco any result. 

R oja Gusnafar Ah thought that if the u hole of Mr. Bray no's opinion was read 
out it would be found that he was for some relief to tho agnoul hursts. Tho speahei 
jSt an °^ Gia ^ committee, and indeed lus object was 10 bring the Punjab onHah 
^, eu ^ ra ^ Government officials together, so that some relief might he obtained 

Mr. Tallents promised to send a ropoit of the debate to the Punjab Government 

Ihe resolution was pressed to a division and lust by 27 \otes to 22. 

PiEoncmrEXT to I M S. 

Mr, iA P. MehroUa moved a resolution urging thar GouTiuncnt renuit I. M. S 
oincers by au open competitive examination m India and to put a stop tc the pieseut 
method of lecruitmont by selection He complained that piefeienee was being shown 
to bnfasli medical qualification m selection and asked while the Government accepted 
J ,le lat J°.°f fifty for LOS why similar propoihon be not accepted in the ease ol 
u * u ^kndi service tho latio worked at two Bntish to one Indian officer, [f 
mo Commandcr-in-Cluef was opposed to tho reduction of Butisli medical oflieuis in 
the army, lie ivould urge separation of Cm! and military branches of tho medical 
service. 

Major General Sprawsan claimed that tho army required a definitely preponderating 
proportion of British medical officers and if the army was mobilised, this number 
would have to bo mci eased. It would be an unfair bunion on tho piovmcial Govern- 
ments to compel them to engage Indian T M S officers, who had war training. The 
majonfy of British I. M. S. Officers who worked as civil oflieeis weio there because the 
local Governments asked for them. Therefore they had to serve the militiuy and civil 
needs. As for reciuitment, Major General Sprawson believed that selection was t ho host, 
method as candidates who 'appeared before tho Selection Boaid had seven or more 
years taming to their credit and had been appearing at examinations similarly io the 
°no suggested by the mover. Why he thought recruitment by examination unuocossarv 
was that in many cases it gave fictitious results and men recruited were often fresh 
from colleges. 

Mr. Mehrota’s motion was rejected by 85 against 12 votes. 


Milch Cattle Protection Bill 

ftkunandan Prasad introduced a Bill to protect the milch cattle. The 
. i lso °* Uj© Bill provides that any porson who sells milcli cattle to a 
J r , , t0 m y. other person with knowledge that such cattle are going to be 
e g tued he punished with imprisonment for six months.'or fine uptoJiH. 500 oi* both. 

Enquiry into Assam’s Financial Condition 



necessary financial relief to the province. 

Patents, Finance Secretary, said that in pursuance of the .J. Ik C. 
f j^V orts wo ?W be appointed. The Government of India assume that 
™ cojmmttee would be made very soon. There was no possibility 
tnat tiie case of Assam which vras known to bo badly in debts going by default. 

Air. Jiurua withdrew* his resolution. 

Hindu Temples’ Bill 

, ,,^ T * Narayanaswami Ghettos motion for circulation of his Bill providing for 
H mtlu temples in tho Madras City and endowments attached 
tnencto was agreed to without discussion. The Council then adjourned till 2i$t. 

Aligabii Univeksity Amend. Bill 

t *? 10 ?. 011 TT of Si L^j Hussain, the Council passed the 
Ji ^ PrA g ^ h University Act, enabling the University to fill the 

jiobt of Pro- Vice-Chancellor at times whon it was found desirable* 

League Convention tor Wqbkless 

Secretary for Industries and Labour, moved a resolution urging 
convention for regulating the hours of work in automatic 
° rtS adopted at a ° session ol the International S 
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Mr P. N. Sapru moved an amendment that the matter be brought foiward after 
the publication oi the Taiiil Board report ou glass mdustiy ot India He added that 
though the report was submitted m it had not been published so hu, with the 

result that the industry was s'lffeimg by leason oi Japanese (ompetitioii , 

Mi*. Mitchell said that tin* report was still umlei the careful considciaiiun of tins 
Government and would be published as soon us possible 

Mr. Sapru. withdiew the ameiidmeut and Mr Mitchell's imginal i evolution was 
adopted 

L.nemployf.i) Ri.ufi 

Mr, Mitchell moved another resolution urging non-rat ideation oi the diaft eon voli- 
tion ensuring benefit or allowances to the involuntauh unemployed and also uigiag 
non-acceptance of the leeommeiidatiotis nmeeimug unemployment msuianeo and 
various other forms of leliei tor the unemployd adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its eighteenth session 

Mr Sapru moved an amendment, uigmg the (ioveiumeut to lake such steps, legi- 
slative or oihunvise, lor the rohel of the unemployed a-> would lead to a latitieatiou 
of the draft convention and acceptance of the recommendations as soon as practicable 
lie emphasised that such legislation was long o undue and that at least a modest 
beginning in the pioteeted organised industries should be made b\ introducing the 
scheme of unomplo j mont insurance 

Mr Mitchell , replying, contended that the conditions at present in India would not 
justify ratification of the Convention. It would be impossible tor the Government to 
create such industrial conditions us would make it easier im the introduction of 
unemployment relief schemes, but it those weie created by the industries themselves 
then the Government would consider the possibility of taking suitable action 

Mr Sapru 1 s amendment was rejected by 20 votes to 8 and Mr. Mitchell’s resolution 
was adopted without a division The Council thou adjourned. 

Taiii*? k Te*. Crss A<Th Amhvww Dills 

8th. APRIL The secretary presented the Bills amending the Tariff Act and the 
Tea Cess Act as passed by the Assembly, after which Sir Mannekji Dadahhoy, President 
read the following message from the Governor-General :~ 5 l send herewith my eorti- 
licate and recommendation of the Indian Finance Hill, 1935, which the Legislative 
Assembly has failed to pass m the form recommended by me. 1 

The secretary then laid on the table the Finance Dili which had been certified by 
the Govcrnor-Oeneial his essential in the interests of British India, 

Wheat k Kick Duty Dill 

10th. APRIL In the Council of State to-day Mr./iP. A. Stewart moved -that the Bill 
amending fho Indian Tariff Act (Wheat and Rice Duty [fill) as passed by the'Assembly 
be taken into consideration. He repeated what Sir Joseph Bhoro had stated iu the 
Assembly. Tho position of Indian wheat, he said, vis-a-vis Australian wheat wliich 
to-day was 15 annas per owt. was better than the price of 1931. Therefore the reduction 
of eight annas in the duty would still give Indian wheat cm advantage over Australian 
wheat. 

As regards nee, ho said, that the duty had been imposed on broken rice wliich had 
been found to be a real danger against Indian rice. He assured the Council that if 
after sometime it was found that the duties required b) bo raised in the interests of 
India, they would lie raised by the Governor-General bv notification 

Bai Bahadur Bamaaran Das agreed that the duty of Its. 2-S proposed in tho 
BiU was sufficient, but tho duty on flour was small and requested Government to come 
to the rescue of Indian Hour mills in view of the dumping of foreign flour in India. 
The Bill was passed. 

Tea Cess Bill 

Mr. T. A. Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Indian Tea Cess Act, 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. He said that the international 
tea control scheme, now into operation, did not provide a solution of the problem of 
disposal of the excess stocks of tea in India, but as India had a largo potential market 
it was intended to sell the excess tea by conducting a propaganda. For *this purpose 
the Bill proposed to increase the tea cess collected on the export of tea from eight 
annas to twelve annas per hundred pounds. 

The motion for consideration was passed as also the Bill in the shape it emerged 
from the Assembly. 


[ \T,W 01-iL Jit— 
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Tjie Kvracjii Firlnt,— Ad-t. Mohox 

Raja Ghazanafar Ah moved the adjournment motion urging a public enquin into 
iho Karachi filing incident and said that so far as the tiring* was concerned, it was unm ai- 
led ami despicable and as a loyal subject he was the most nnuous that Government 
should infuse confidence amongst the public. He called it a tactical move on the pait 
of the Government to issue their statement just a day after the Assembly had adjour- 
ned sine die. 'Hefei ring to the issue before the House itaja Ghazsmfar personally conde- 
mned the action of Abdul (jaiyam and appealed to the House to avoid introducing com- 
munal considerations into the debate He pointed out that the leading Muslims of Karachi 
had refused an opportunity of placing their viewpoints before the authontios and that the 
statement issued after the visit of the Home Membci of the Bombay Government to 
Karachi and thence to Delhi with the Governor was puiely the Government version 
and would not satisfy the public. The casualties showed that thutyseven wore hilled 
and 133 seriously injured including* a woman and seven boys of whom five Hied later 
If Government were convinced that they had taken the ' necessary precautions and 
acted rightly, then why should they hesitate to face an enquuy. 

Air. Rhapaide supporting tlio motion said that ho did* so in the hope of being 
able to discover the thud party which usually brought about those troubles and 
escaped. lie wanted the Government to punish properly this third party. 

Mr. Ballett , Home Secretary, supplemented the information tilieaily given in the 
Bombay Government’s communique and said that the mam reason why the Govern- 
ment hud come to the conclusion that it was unnecessaty to have ail enquiry was 
that the facts in this case wore eompiuativelj simple They had been fully ascertained 
from local officials bv the Homo Member of the Bombay Government wbo arrived at 
Karachi on Match 28 and left on 30Gi and as the event had occui red within a limited 
time aud a limited aiea the facts wore easily obtained. On the other hand when the 
Government appointed au enquiry m riots like those at Cawnporo the reason was that 
they had lasted long and spread over the entire town. He had no reason to suppose 
that Bombay Government were m any way concealing facts. They had stilted the 
casualties which occurred both in Government hospital and outside and hod not concea- 
led the regrettable fact that five small boys wore killed, probably accidentally. The 
local officials in view of the excited state of feelings had rightly decided on secrecy 
regarding the execution 

As for the charge why local leaders had not beon taken into confidence, the Home 
Secretary recalled how the District Magistrate liad earlier consulted the local loaders 
but found he was unable to accept then* suggestions. Secondly, considering how a 
section of the mob at the cemetery removed the body it was certain that local leaders 
would not have exercised sufficient control over iho mob. 

"When it was found that a mob of twenty thousand was advancing towards the city, 
policemen armed with lathis and the British regiment were posted to interrupt their 
progress. The policemen were driven back. Then the platoon of British soldier* 
advanced with fixed bayonets. They drove the eiowd back to a shoit distance and 
returned to the orgmal position and fired only one shot first. It the crowd had been 
peaceful they would have dispersed, but the way they attacked a police sergeant and 
the honorary magistrates and advanced showed that they were nor, peaceful. It was 
only when tho platoon stood the danger of being overwhelmed that firing was ordered 
and by doing so tho authorities saved the town of Karachi from a far greater disaster 
than the loss of lives caused by the firing. 

Pandit P. AT. Sapru condemned tho habit of extolling a murderer were he be a 
religious fanatic or a patriot. He folt Government would have beon in a stronger posi- 
tion if they had agreed to an enquiry. 

The speaker— ‘I would condemn the crowd collected to houour a murderer , 

Mai Bahadur Mathara Prassad Mehrotra said that at present communal feelings 
in Karachi were very high and it was not advisablo to hold an enquiry now and rake 
up the embers and possibly have another communal rioe. He wanted Government to 
give reasons for the police leaving a crowd of two to three thousand at the graveyard. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar said that he could uot support the motion as after reading the 
communique he had come to the conclusion that the Karachi authorities took proper 
action at a time when communal feelings had run high, 

Syed Hossain Imam said that the question before tho House was the mishanding 
Of the situation and not a communal issue and he still believed that if Government 
had adopted preventive measure the situation would have been averted. 

Syed M. Padshah said that it was perfectly clear that the explanations contained 
IV. to-day’s statement were not satisfactory. Bren responsible publiemen who had every 
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regai d For tho maintenance of law and order Felt that firing was excessive and they 
weio not questioning the legitimacy of the (ioveiiimtnit raking adequate oven forcible pre- 
ventive measures in a difficult ooeassinn, but tli.it they genuinely felt that the pre- 
cautions takeu m Raiaeln were insufficient and lequtred to ho thoioughly eiupured into 
Sir Henry Cuiik ga\e reasons why the Government decided not to hold an en- 
quiry. lie saul that Mr Hussain Imam’s speech piovulod one argument against the 
enquiry, namely, that Mr. Hussain Imam had aheady made up Ins mind that the 
Government had Hist fomented trouble and then fired on a defenceless moh to establish 
anothei Jalhauwalla Bagh. Aiisweung Mr Mohrotra’s points, the Homo Member said 
that the natme of the area round the giuve\ard proved that it was perfectly useless 
for tho police to attempt to disperse the mob Secondly, the fact that only two rounds 
weio fired bv each soldiei at a tune when the mob was practically on the top ot 
them showed that minimum filing had been used Sir Henry lecalled the stow of Delhi 
i uHs of 1927. In this ease, concluded Sir Ih nty , a most careful cnquiiy had shown that 
no mistake was made in handlin'* this most deplorable and unlortuiiato incident More 
over the Government were convinced that it would be impossible within a le.vsonablo 
space of time to esi ihlish an atmosphere of impartiality and communal cordiality in 
which alone such an enquiry could successfully function 
Tho debate was talked out and the House adjourned. 


Debits on tiie Finance Bill 


11th. APRIL The certified Finance Bill was discussed in tho Council to-day tthen 
the non-official attendance was fair. 

With a brief speech Mr. P. C\ Tallents , Finance Secretary, moved the second reading 
of tho Bill. He referred to tho delay in the passage of tho Bill m the Lower House* 
and drew af.tont.ion to the crop of amendments now tabled, 

Pandit P. N. Sapru entered a protest against the procedure adopted by Govern- 
ment regarding tho Bill aud wondered what effect the speeches in the Council would 
have on it. The fiat had gone forth that the Bill should become a law o£ tho land. 

Pandit Sapru , proceeding, refused to share the responsibility for a certified bill 
and laid the responsibility fox the deadlock created over it on the shoulders of Govern- 
ment. Ho contended that Government could have postponed tho restoration of tho 
salary cut and made a permanent surplus or have utilised the revenue surplus of 
1934-35 for reducing the burden of taxation as desired by tho Lower House, Or 
better still Government could have convened a confoionee with tho party leaders in 
both Houses and accepted the most essential demands before resorting to certification. 

Government had instead ignored the views of every party, whether obstructive or 
non-obstructive, including even tlm European group, aud thus encouraged disbelief in 
constitutional action and' Parliamentary methods ot Government. 

Coming to the Finance Bill the speaker wanted the reduction of the salt duty and 
exemption of tax on incomes below two thousand and reduction of postal rates. If 
the Finance Member was not prepared to accept those suggestions, they would have 
no alternative but to vole against the Bill at tins stage and at subsequent stages. 

Sir IV. N. Sircar , Law Member, rose to remove the impression created by Pandit 
P, N. Sapru s speech that Government had intended a slight on this Council by 
adopting tho procedure of certification. Ho gave the instances of recommendation and 
certification resorted to since 1923 in regard to the Finance Bill and in tho ease of 
tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 1925. Any other course would, Sir 
N. N. Hirear maintained, have led to a further waste of time and further necessity of 
feelings. Referring to Pandit Sapru’s remark about Sir James Grigg’s speech in tho Assem- 
bly, Sir N* N. Sircar said that Sir James Grigg had’never ref used to accept the decision 
of the Assembly because the Opposition was prompted by methods of obstruction. On 
the other hand, Sir James Grigg had made it clear that Bo was not accepting tho de- 
cisions of the Assembly because, in his /opinion, thoy wero unjust on tho monts of the 
case. On tho question of cooperation Sir N. N. Sircar advised Pandit Sapru to read the 
speech of Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai that tho British Rule ruined India and therefore the 
Opposition thero would not do anything to help tliat rule (the present Government of 
India). Tho sole desire of the Opposition in the Assembly was to create situations 
whicn would render resort to emergency powers necessary and that in the name of 
"exposing tho naked autocracy of the Governme"*” 

Mr. 8* JD. Gladstone (Bengal Chamber of 
the consideration of the certified Finance Bill, 
tude in not accepting any of the amendments adopted by the Lower House. Sir James 


Commerce) supported the motion for 
But he criticised the Government atti- 
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Grigg was no doubt an expert in lus lino of business, but his unbending attitude 
towards all forms of counter suggestions was not one which would promote the atmos- 
phere of co-operation. Six George Schuster was wrong in giving a pledge of restoration 
of the service salary cut, but Su* James Grigg did not seem to have made as groat nu 
effort as was possible to rectify tho position. The mercantile community had been 
passing through a period of depression. Not only had they .all suffeied salaiy cuts, in 
some cases reaching twenty-five per cent, of their salaries, but many thousands of 
European and Indian employees had lost their posts and their outiro means of 
livelihood. The European community was in favour of the restoration of salary cut, 
but there had been a grave miscarriage of justice m the manner it had been restored 

Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra ssid that it was an insult to the 
House to bring in a certified measure. Emergency taxes were resorted to for a short 
period, and there was no justification for continuing them. Why there was luuiy of 
spending money on broadcasting and restoring salaiy cuts when tho people were see- 
thing under taxation V 

Raja Ghaznafar Alt feared that the Government had bungled over the Finance 
Bill by adopting an attitude of ignoring every single amendment piessed by the Assem- 
bly. He did not agree that the Congioss party was obstructive m its attitude m the 
Assembly, for many Bills were approved \v that pai tv without calling a division. 
Was not the Independent party obstructive i Was not tho European gioup obstructive V 

Rumour Jagadish Prasad , the new Education Member and leader of the House 
defonded the Government’s position in a brief maiden speech at the conclusion of which 
he was cheered. 

Taking the case of salt tax the Kunwar Saliob related the political history and sentiment 
behind it, but how were the Government to make up the loss of three and a half crores 
that would have resulted had the Government accepted tho Assembly’s decision to 
reduce it to twelve annas per maund. He asked the zammdar members of tho Council 
■whether then* tenants at any time had complained that the salt tax had sat heavily 
upon them. As for the export duty on raw skin, were the Government to prejudice the 
export trade merely because of a vote cast on grounds of something said during the 
course of a protracted debate *? 

Mr. J. C. Bannwyee said that this year tho no use was being asked not oven to 
dissect, but to carry the carcase of the Finance Bill to the usual destination. The Bill 
in its recommended and certified form was nothing but a dead horse. 

Sir James Grigg said that m ordor to justify reduction in taxation, it must bo 
ensured that the finance of the current year and several years to follow providod a 
sufficient ground for that reduction. Continuing Sir James denied that there was any 
deliberate under-estimating of the revenue. Referring to the amendments made by the 
Assembly to the Finance Bill the cost of which ranged from six lakhs to three hundred 
twenty-five lakhs, Sir James Grigg pointed out that the Chancellor of Exchequer in 
any democratic government could not but have adopted the course he had followed. 

Referring to the amendments in respect of postal rates, on letters and book pac- 
kets, Sir James said that these amounted to sixteen lakhs and while tins loss would 
have to be borne by tho Exchequer, it would not have benefited the poorer classes and 
in the case of a public utility department working on commercial principles and which 
had already a deficit of fourteen lakhs, it would havo meant introduction of vicious 
principles. The House then adjourned till the 16th. 

I6tb. APRIL : — Mr. V. V. Kalikar charged tho Government of India with abusing 
the powers conferred on them under the Montagu-Cliolmsford Reforms. In fact tho 
action of the Government amounted to insulting both tire Assembly and tho Council of 
State. 

Mr. Hossain Imam criticised the currency policy and accused the Government of 
flouting the unanimous desixe of non-official opinion in tho matter of purchasing gold 
m the oppn market. The speaker wanted de-linking of the rupee and he calculated 
that tli© sellers of gold would have received noarly thirty crores more for the samo 
amount pi sterling winch they sold. 

Continuing Mr. Hossain Ifaam criticised the gross under-estimating of incomo from 
sources transferred to the Reserve Bank and asked what the necessity for a Controller 
of Currency was when the Reserve Bank was entrusted with the task, 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das complained that the budgetary incomo had boon during 
the past few years under-estimated, while the expenditure was over-estimated and 
suggested that Government should present tho budget after the close of the financial 
year as was done in the British Parliament drawn on the actual receipts* 
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71 /#* P. C\ TaUnitx* Fiium i 
raised 
now i; 
mont 
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worth of silver and i hat was ivhj sales ot siher wlm e taking place 

The Finance iSecittanV. mMion tor consideration ol the i oi tilled Finance Bill was 
passed, ten members of uiudK of the Piogiussivo l\ut.\ »>[>posiii,i» it, two mom hors 
(rtyod Mahomed Padshah and Mr Mahmud Huhruwunh) remaining ncutial and tlmty 
membors voting for it 

Rm Bahadur Ramsaran Das then made a st demon! as leader of ilm Piogroxwvu 
Baity, lie said* “The Bill is a ceitilml and lecommemled ime 1 udei the jucsont 
(lovoinmont ol Lidia Act it »„muot he changed even h\ the tluvm aur~<«eiieral nulosi 
ho is prepaicd to withdraw the ptosont Bill and inhodiieo a fiesh measure We shall 
take no Luther part in the discussion of the Bill. We shall of course* lecoid our \ote 
against it at all stages/’ 

Accordingly no amendment was moved and m less than two minutes all the clauses 
to the Bill with schedules woic put end canted, about ten members tiding dissent 
every time. 

On the third lea ling of the Bill as lccoinmeivlcd by the Dura nor- tieiwrnl thirty- 
two membeis voted for and ten against 

Baja Ghaxnafar Alt voted against the motion for consideration but voted for the 
passage of the Bill. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy who remained neutral in the seconl reading voted for tho 
passage of tho Bill. 

The Counoil at this stage adjourned. 


fcbu/r Import Duty Act 

17th. APRIL .—Mr. P. C Tallents t moved eimddoution of the Bill furtliei to 
extend the opoiation of tho Salt ( Vddilional) Impoit Duty Act of 19I1I. lie said that it 
merely extended tho opm.it urn oi the ousting Act for one more jour without 
prejudice to any ol tho mfoust*; concerned. U any representation was received on tho 
subject during tins year it would mvivo lull eonsMer.it ion. 

After adopting a motion conveying message of loyalty to II, M. the King, the Coun- 
cil adjourned sine » he. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Introduction 

The opening day of the Budget Session of the Legislative Assembly 
at New Delhi was an eventful day by reason of the presence (in white 
Gandhi caps ) of the Congress Party which had stayed away from the 
Legislature for some time, and been engaged in a fight with the powers 
that be with its weapon of civil disobedience. On the very first day, 
Mr. Satyamurti of the Congress Party brought a censure motion on a 
confidential circular that had been issued by the Government of India 
regarding the activities of the proposed Village Industries Association 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The motion was talked out, the Chairman having 
refused to apply the closure asked for by the Congress and Nation- 
alist Parties. But the debate was interesting, and wc shall do well to 
let the main actors say in part their own parts, 

Said Mr. Satyamurti — 

The assumptions underlying the circular were either untrue or misleading or exa- 
ggerated. It was clear that the Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 
the Council-entry programme the Nationalist Party move o£ Pandit Malaviya, tho 
Socialist programme and lastly on Mahatma Gandln's retirement from the Congress. 
On all these the Government to their surprise found the Congress did not > split, bui. 
on the other hand found the Congress by the changes made m its constitution that it 
was hotter equipped to carry on political or Parliamentary work. And ihen it tearod 
that tho Congress would by the Village Industries Association identify themselves ^ with 
the masses. The circular proceeds to give instructions to frustrate it. Mr, Gandhi 
had affirmed that the village industries work was non-political but the Government 
through the circular most unjustly and unfairly attributed a motive. 

On the Government side Sir Heury Craik did not deny the issue 
of the confidential circular and said — 

that tho circular was confidential and contained tentative views of the Government ^ of 
India and as one newspaper described it, it meant that the Government were talking 
in privato. Sir Henry Ciaik claimed that ho had chapter and verso to prove the facts 
mentioned in tho circular. However, he confined his attention to the gravomon of the 
charge that Government were not justified in treating* with suspicion and distrust this 
new feature of Congress work, namely, the All-India Village Industries Association and 
that Government should treat it as a non-political economic body. ' * * 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of tho Congress, had also stated in the Press 
that the Association was aimed at creating revolution to proceed from the villages. This 
was diroot from the horse’s mouth. Could then the Government be blamed for taking 
the view it had taken and pointing out the dangerous potentialities of tho organisation V 
If, however, later developments showed that the organisation was purely economic, 
Government would not withhold co-operation from it. But so long as the Congress 
maintained its present attitude towards civil disobedience, Government was justified in 
asking its agents to watch the move carefully. 

Another debate of interest was that on tho adjournment motion of 
Mr. N. C. Bardoloi regarding the detention of Mr. Sarafc Ch. Bose, a 
duly elected member of the House, who had been summoned by tho 
Governor-General to attend the session. The motion raised the question 
of privilege, constitutional precedent and propriety. The mover said 
(we give the Press summary) — 

As a matter of fact, despite no proof against Mr. Bose, despite his challenge to the 
Government for adducing any proof substantiating their charges against him, despite the 
finding of a tribunal consisting of a High Court Judge and ihe law members of the 
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Government of India and (ho Denial Oovormnont, Mr Boso had boon ntill detained 
under legulatum III. Tho niovor aslud— under what l;n\ \ias ho summoned to attond 
the Assoinhly J Tho Regulation III as emu ted l*v tho Go\ eminent. <d India, but how 
could it supersede a UnhaiiH-ntaiv Act j ruder tho pimisum uf the Gnvunmont of 
India Act, ho was called upon to join tho Assembly duties, hut the Government ol 
Bengal sot it at naught. Could the Bengal Government do that, and if no, under what, 
law, asked tho mover. Ptoeeednm, Mi Bardoloi said when a man was detained on 
suspicion, lie sometimes was allowed (o live as a flee man m another province. Tlio 
speaker did not understand w hv it was nut possible in Mi. Bom‘’s ease What would 
he the harm if ho was pm mil tod to come to Della and perloim duties as a member of 
the Assembly V 

Sir Nripen Sircar, the Law Member, said in reply : — 

Sir N. N> Sit car said that tho question nf puvile^en had boon raised. Aerordinq 
to Mayo’s Pai hamentai > Lb action it had been laid down over and over again that m! 
subordinate legislature moated by the Impel ml Statute enjoyed the powcis and privileges 
beyond those given by the Statute 

‘Sir Coicasji— 1 Then does it menu that we lane no privileges ubuveMho.se of ordinary 
citizens V 

Sir N N. Sircar— The Act has conferred the right of fioudom of speech to mem- 
bers and as a result of the Muddnnan Committee Enquiry au amending Statute was 
passed giving members immunity from ai rest in certain eireumstanees, ’ That amend- 
ment showed that any privileges to lie acquired must he sanctioned by the Statute and 
the British Parliament's pnviloges based on custom did not accrue to a subordinate 
legislature. 

The Law Member proceeded to add that if Mr. Bose thought that 
his personal rights had been infringed under circumstances, it was 
open to him to move the court for redress. He also denied that the 
summons of the Governor-General had any legal force : it was merely 
an invitation to attend. 

Mr. Bhulabbai Desai ably contested the position as taken up by the 
Law Member. We would, however, only refer to the summary 
of his arguments as given in p. 108. He distinguished between two kinds 
of privileges— those of the House and those of an individual member, 

‘ The privilege of a member was implicit and inherent in the very posi- 
tion to which he had been elected under an Act of Parliament.” 

The motion was carried by 64 votes as agtiinst 58— the first Congress 
victory. 

Sir Abdar Rahim was elected President of the Assembly by 70 
voles as against 62 secured by the rival Congress candidate. 

On January 24, His Excellency the Viceroy addre«sod the House, 
Tim speech traversed a very wide ground beginning with King's 
Jubilee Fund, and such vital matters as Indians in South Africa, 
India's Educational System, Agricultural Research, Dairy Industry, 
Sugar, Telephone and Air Transport, Labour Legislation, Exchange 
etc. As regards Indo-British Trade Agreement, wc shall do well 
to quote H. E.'s observations 

As hon’ble members of this House are no doubt aware, tho trade agreement 
between India and tho United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawa in 1932 related 
only to such goods as were subject to non-proteetive or non-concessional rates of 
duty. There was signed on tho 9th of this month a supplementary Agreement between 
tho Government of India and His Majesty’s Government m tne United Kingdom, 
which covers the important field of protected commodities which was left untouched 
by the maixt Agreement of 1932. It is in the nature of tilings that the later Agree- 
ment should differ in its character from the earlier one. It relates not so much lo 
the tariff treatment of specific commodities as to the general principles governing the 
exercise of our present policy of discriminating protection. It is the Iicpe of mv 
Government that the clear and unequivocal statement of the tariff policy contained in 
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the now Agreement will remove any lingering doubts or suspicions and ludp to in- 
animate an era of goodwill and friendliness with profound benefit to the ttade and 
political 1 elutions of Cheat Bi itn.ui and India 

In this connection wo should like, however, to the debate on thi* 
question on the 29th January and following, P. 117. 

As representing the general non-official position, we shall reproduce 
the summary of Dr. Pramalha Nath lianerji’s (Congress Nationalist) 
observations 

though tho Curzon Government and the Fiscal Commission had refused to endorse 
the policy of Imperial Preference and the Assembly protested against its introduction 
by back door m 1927 and 1930 (lie Agieemont had mt induced three new pi mnples, 
Fils%, the application of tho principle of disorumnatoiy piotection had been intrust- 
ed ; secondly, India had been committed to a punciplo of safeguarding British industry 
and thirdly, India had paLted power to negotiate a trade agreement with other coun- 
tries on a tree basis.*. 

To return to the Viceroy’s Speech. 

It made an optimistic forecast of the possibilities of the new India 
Constitution Bill based on the J. P. C. R. 

Free your minds of these and let your thoughts centte on tho groat principles 
which have increasingly asserted themselves, until they have dominated tho scheme 
They arc tho foundations on which the scheme is limit, Provincial Autonomy in 
British India and Federation comprising the whole continent. 

Then having claimed that the latter idea had the support of the 
Princes, the speech was thus concluded : 

I am satisfied that tho scheme gives to Tiidia the opportunity to which 
she so earnestly aspires to mould her future nearer to her heart’s desire. Parliament 
may make modifications in this or that direction during the period, while tho scheme 
is under thoir consideration in the ensuing months. Let Indian leaders work 
to secure changes or improvements on points to which thoy attach importance 
but I counsel them in all earnestness to tako tho scheme as the only likely path in 
any penod of time that we can yet foresee to bring within their* roach tho great ideal 
of All-Indian Federation. 

In the beginning of February there was a lively debate (made lively 
by reason of the Communal Award) on the J. P. C. R. We shall 
merely refer here to Mr. Bhulabhai Desai ; s following observations : 

. There are four aspects of every good constitution, namely, the right of external and 
internal defence, the right of control oi external relations, the right of controlling tho Cur- 
rency and Exchange, tho right of tho fiscal policy and the right of the day-to-day ad- 
ministration. But by a stroke of the pen these important features have been put under 
Reserve Subjects and what is left to us V We cannot even control our Currency and 
Exchange. Thou we are left at tho discretionary powers, special responsibilities and tho 
Right of Veto of tho Governor-General. Added to these, there are the two Chambers. 
In there remains no responsibility at the Centro. The constitution shuts out all 
possibility of tho growth of Indian talents although we possess talents. As rograds 
the provinces, Mr. Desai said : “There is nothing to choose botwoeu the Provinces anil 
the Centre. India is being taxed to tho utmost capacity. Yet under tho proposed 
Provincial Autonomy, we shall have to find some twenty croros more by way of taxa- 
tion. Ministers will bo placed between the devil and tho cloep seo with the Governors 
vim their extraordinary powers on the one side and the protected services on the 
other. They will be put in a position of utter helplessness. Why confer this provincial 
autonomy, he asked ? A 

Mr. Jinnah, as representing the Mohammadan Ground, stuck to his 
communal gun and would not budge from it. We quote below the final 
results of the three-day debate . 

*» The first part of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’ s amendment, which only referred to the J. 

P\ "kPpJJ not rationed anything about the Communal Award, was put to vote 
and defeated by 78 against 61 votes. 
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There were altogether 4 divisions. Tlio second part of Mr. Desai’s amendment 
neither accepting nor rejecting the rommnnal 4. ward, which ho moved as an amendment 
to the first part of Mr Jmnah's amendment was lost hv 84 to 44 votes 

The first part of Mr, Jwrtah's amendment accepting the Communal Award was 
earned by 68 to 15 votes, Congressmen remaining neutiai. Tha second and third parts 
of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment ze . Provincial Autonomy and Federation wore passed by 
74 votes to 58 votes 

The Congress Nationalist Party, headed by Mr. Ancy, took an uncom- 
promisingly hostile attitude in relation to the Communal Award and 
the Congress attitude of neutrality (“neither accept nor reject”) in rela- 
tion to it. 

We need not in particular refer to the Non-official Bills introduced, 
but pass on at once to the Budget. On P. 132 begins an account of 
the discussions on the Railway Budget for 1935-36 presented by Sir 
Joseph Bhore. “For 1935-36 budget anticipates deficit on commercial 
and strategic lines taken together of nearly 2 crores... the commercial 
lines alone show a balanced budget.” The general position was thus en- 
visaged by Sir Joseph : — 

That the results of last year and the estimates he was placing before the Assembly 
had justified his optimism and the confidence expressed by him in previous years in 
the essential stiength and soundness of the financial position of Indian Railways 
notwithstanding successive deficits since 1930-31. Ho said : — 

tt A review of results, if it is to be of any value, must extend over a sufficiently 
lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of temporary causes and give a true 
picture of the whole. Taking bioad results, it will bo seen that in the 12 years ending 
with 1935-36, 6 years of prosperity and 0 of the adversity, the net result of the 
working of all State-owned lines, commercial and strategic, will, if our present esfcimatos 
prove correct, be a surplus of 14 crores and an accumulated balance iu the deprecia- 
tion fund of 41 and halt crores. In other words, during the long period of varying 
future, we shall have earned a not income of over a croro a year after meeting 
working expenses, providing for accruing depreciation and paying interest in full on 
borrowed capital. 

Works programme for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent years Total sum provided 
is 15 crores after allowing for reduction of stores balances by three-fourth croro, 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who carried, his motion reducing to one 
rupee the estimates for the Railway Board, said ■ 

That the present Railway Board had outlived its usefulness and some other 
machinery must be set up, wo Indians,’' ho declared, “maintain these railway and 
we insist on our claim to manage them and determine their policy.” Mr. Desai 
directed his attack to the proposed Statutory Railway authority. 

On Feb. 28, Sir James Grigg introduced the Financial Statement 
for 1935-36. See p. 143 and following for estimated Revenue and Ex- 
penditure tinder different heads. 

The final position for 1935-86 is thus as follows 

Revenue 90,19 lakhs 

Expenditure 88,69 „ 

Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Then the Finance Member proceeds to explain his proposals for 

dealing with the surplus of 1,50 lacs anticipated in 1935-36 and with 
the accrued balance of 3,89 lacs left over from previous years. 

We need not say anything here on the general discussion on the 
budget One or two typical lines of criticism may* however, be indi- 
cated* Thus Mr. H. P. Mody 
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maintained that if the economic condition of India ■was to he strengthened the 
only way to achieve it was to raise the internal pin chasing power and drastically cut 
down the bloated military expenditure. The Government should adopt an active policy 
of industrial development and the present method of tariff enquiry and legislation was 
too slow and unsmted to the changed conditions. He wanted piotection against indus- 
tries m Indian States dumping goods in Bntish India. Mr Mody pleaded for cinema 
industry for which there was enormous future. He warned the Government if the 
salt import duty was abolished they would be inflioting a gieat eniury on the industry 
developed m Aden by the toil and capital of Indians. He said the export of distress 
gold was stinking in the nostrils of every Indian. He feared that the one orore 

g ranted for rural uplift might be flittered away in showy undertakings. Concluding 
e said the limit or taxation had reached and the spectre of middle class unemploy- 
ment devour them all. Sir James Grigg is a realist. What sort of economic future 
does he envisage for the country if his balance sheet is to be overweighted by one 
single item, namely, military expenditure and if industrial development is not to be 
vigorously pursued and if agricultuial indebtedness is to be continued. Let him adopt 
a vigorous policy of industrial development and save India from the stronghold of 
military budget. 

Then, another sample — 

Sir Leslie Hudson , leader of the European group, while congratulating Sir James 
Grigg on the budget the style of which was reminiscent of Lora Snowden’s referred 
to the financial position of Bengal and said Bengal could not expect a return to 
solvency unless it received the whole or a larger percentage of jute export duty. 

Financial instability was one of the most potent causes of political unrest in that 
provinces. Sir Leslie Hudson paid a tribute to Sir Philip Chetwode for having 
reduced the military estimates by nine crores aud 32 lakhs or 17 per cent, helped by 
the low price of grains which could not be expected to continue much longer. 
Referring to the disposal of the non-recurrent surplus, Sir Leslie Hudson remarked 
that this balance had resulted from emergency taxation. The proper course 
would have been to restore half of the salary cut and remove the surcharges by halt 

Iu conclusion we should like to draw pointed attention to the 
general trend o£ the budget speeches from the Opposition benches, the 
amendments moved and carried by them, and to the closing remarks 
of the Finance Member re : Congress responsiveness and co-operation. 
The following words of the Finance Member may be here reproduced . 

Str James Grigg contended that it could not he denied that the Opposition had 
been trying to make public business difficult and asked : “It is unreasonable to hold 
that so long the policy of the Opposition is obstructive and destructive so long muBt 
the Government resort to special powers conferred upon them by law ?” (Pandit Pant 
—Then it is all a case of political motive. That’s why you have adopted this attitude. 
The oat is out of the bag). 

Sir James Gugg : “Our position is clear. When there is a change of heart (Mr. 
Satyamurthi — That’s a Gandbian phrase) and we are satisfied that they (Opposition) are 
prepared to co-operate with us iu the tme interests of the people then, Sir, but only then 
are we prepared to consider meeting their view to the maximum extent consistent with the 
disoharge of our own responsibility ” Sir James Grigg, proceeding, said it was true 
that the position both of the Government and the Opposition was intractable under the 
present constitution. Under a democratic Government the Finance Member brought a 
measure with a fair assurance of majority support. Here the Government had no 

n of their own. 

e can all agree that the existing constitution is the most unsatisfactory. (Mr. 
Satyamurthi— What’s coming is worse). Whatever its shortcomings, the new consti- 
tution will place a far larger measure of responsibility on the ministers answerable 
to legislatures. That is after all the burden of complaint of the Opposition that you 
can neither make us what you wish nor turn us out under the new constitution. You 
will at least be able to see that the real moral of this discussion is that the Opposi- 
tion, instead of blindly rejecting a very definite advance on the present position, 
ahould think not once or twice but again and again before they Tumtarn their pro- 
claimed attitude. (Loud applause)/’ 
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Budget Session — New Delhi — 21st- January to 9th. April 1935 

Govt. & Mahatma’s Tillage Scheme' 

Scenes reminiscent of the old Swarajist days minus tho presence of outstanding 
stalwarts like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. V l J Patel were witnessed at New Delhi 
on the 2 l*t. January 1935 when Mi Bhitlabhai Demi and his party in white Gandhi 
caps as also other members of the 1 least) took the oath on the opening day of tho first 
session of tho fifth Legislative Assembly under the Mont foul constitution Sir Henry 
Gidney , nominated by tho Yioeioy as" Chairman pending the presidential election, 
was in the chair." Mr. Satyavnirthi's adjournment motion introduced to censure 
the Government of India for tho issue of a circular* in connection with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Village Industries Association was accepted by the Chairman, Sir Henry 
Gidney. Sir He-nry Oraih did not deny the issue of a circular and, on behalf of the 
Government, welcomed a debate. 

After a heated debate the motion was talked out., tbe Chairman having refused to 
apply the closure asked for by tho Congress and Nationalist members. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Satyamurthx quoted extracts from tho circular 
and contended that it betrayed an amount of suspicion unworthy of any docent 
Government. He criticised the" attitude of tho Government which was never tired of 
asking the people to co-operate with tbe Government in wo iking for the masses and 
when popular leaders attompted to throw themselves seriously in work they would 
suspect their move and order Government officials not to give co-oporation to thorn. 
It would be impossible to carry on any work in India if Uxe Government were to 
judge popular leaders not by what thoy said and did but what they imagined to bo 
tho motives of loaders 

The assumptions underlying tho circular were either unfruo or misleading or exa- 
ggerated. It was clear that tho Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 
the Council-entry programme tho Nationalist Party move of Pandit Mnlaviya, tho 
Socialist programme and lastly on Mahatma Gandhi’s retirement from tho Congress. 
On all these the Government to their surprise found the Congress did not split but 
on the other hand found the Congress by tho changes made in its constitution that it was 
better epuipped to carry on political or Parliamentary work. And then it feared that 
the Congress would by the Village Industries Association identify themselves with the 
masses. Tho circular proceeds to give instructions to frustrate it. Mr. Gandhi 
had affirmed that tho village industries work was non-political but the Government 
through the circular most unjustly and unfairly attributed a inofivo. The circular 
proceeded to state that Mahatma Gandhi had succeeded to bring divergent dements if 
not under one organisation at least under one leader. 

*According to the Bombay correspondent of the “Hindustan Times” the Government 
of -India took *a serious view of Guild hiji’s programme of rural uplift through 
the recently formed Village Industries Association and that thoy also issued circulars 
to their officers thioughout India directing that eveiy effort should bo made to fore- 
stall Congress activities. Ho stated on reliable .authority that the Government of India 
had communicated to tho British Government that the new programme adopted by 
the Congress of organising village industries coupled with parliamentary work was 
nothing but an astute move on the part of Mahatma Gandhi to find employment for 
his men and to regain the prestige lost by the failure of Civil Disobedience movement 
It was also represented by the Government to be a well laid plot to revive civil resis- 
tance on an unprecedented scale with the support of the rural masses which had been 
lacking in former campaigns. The circular was said to represent the Bombay Session 
of the Congress as the greatest personal triumph Mahatma Gandhi had ever had. The 
correspondent concluded : “What the circular will ultimately lead to is as yet too 
early perhaps to sav. But as it is also said to emphasise the need for an effective 
propaganda especially by district officers explaining to mal audience what the Govern- 
ment have so far done to improve their lot we may soon see some increased activity 
reflected in higher petrol consumption by such officers’ oars , carrying among other 
things copies of the report or* the Agricultural Commission with Lord IMithgw’s 
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Sir Eenry Craik — Is that not true ? 

Mr. Saiyamurtki — Not only true but correct. If you in the Government benches 
follow one leader and vote to order why should not we ? All your talk about peace and 
goodwill is tall talk and when we co-operate in village uplift you suspect our motives 

Sir Henry Craik took the earliest opportunity of explaining the Government posi- 
tion. He claimed that he did not follow the example of his predecessor in a similar 
case in 1929 and avoid a debate on a circular which had obviously been stolen or sold 
or obtained through some illicit process He welcomed the debate and added : “There 
is nothing in this circular of which we are ashamed and which we intend to with- 
draw. The Home Membei said that Government were enquiring as to how the matter 
had leaked. So far as enquiries had gone it did not happen in Delhi. However, if the 
culprit was discovered he would exact the retribution allowed by law. Sir Henry 
Craik said that the circular was confidential and contained tentative views of the Go- 
vernment of India and as one newspaper described it, it meant that the Government 
were talking in private. Sir Henry Craik claimed that he had chapter and verse to 
prove the facts mentioned in the circular. However, he confined ms attention to the 
gravamen of the chaige that Government were not justified m treating with suspicion 
and distrust this new feature of Congress work, namely, the All-India village Industiios 
Association and that Government should treat it as a non-pohtical economic body. 

Mr. Jtnnah asked— If the circular was not to bo put into effect by district officers 
what was the object of the circular ? 

Sir Henry Craik replied that the object was to elicit local extracts from an article 
in “Tribune 7 ' by Sardar Sardool Singh, a member of the Congress Woikmg Committee, 
which showed that m the Sardar’s* opinion Government’s appreciation of the Village 
Industries Association was correct. Acharya Kripalam, General Secretary of the Con- 
gress. had also stated in the Press that the Association was aimed at creating revolu- 
tion to proceed from the villages. This was direct from the horso’s mouth. Could 
then the Government be blamed for taking the view it had taken and pointing out the 
dangerous potentialities of the organisation. Tf, however, later developments showed 
that the organization was purely economic, Government would not withhold co-operation 
from it But so long as the Congress maintained its present attitude towards civil dis- 
obedience, Government was justified in asking its agents to watch the movement 
carefully (applause). 

Dr. Banerji (Bengal Nationalist) said that in India the welfare of the people depen- 
ded on the economic welfare of the villages and it was unfortunate that Government 
had so far done nothing to reconstruct the villages. The Congross representing a largo 
section of the people had come forward to take steps to revive village industries and 
it was not proper that Government should take up a hostile attitude. 

Pandit Oovind Vail ab h Pant , Deputy Leader of the Congross Party, described Sir 
Henry Craik’s speech as containing quotations which were distoitod and divorced from the 
context Pandit Pant denied any intention to indicate that Sir Henry Craik intentionally 
wanted to give the House a deliberately wrong impression, but the fact remained that 
the impression ho (Sir Henry Craik) had given was perverted. However, it was good 
that Government wore submitting to the force of world opinion and were keeping them- 
solvos to wring in the Indian section of tlio Press, Finally Pandit Pant quoted from 
the rules of the Village Industries Association wherein every member of the Assooia- 


photograph and deviating after every ten miles from the beaten track into the officially 
untrodden paths. Moreover, I am told, the circular has somo very interesting remarks 
to make about the good that cometh out of official tours and detailed suggestions to 
offer about how they should be conducted oven where money is scarce ana the rural 
landscape is uninviting. There is a constitutional point which must not he overlooked. 
Does not the subject of village industries fall within the sphere of the transferred 
departments in the provinces ? How do ministers feel with regard to the circular 
which trespasses most frequently upon their domain ?” 

It was also understood that the U. P. Government took steps to impress upon 
Collectors and Sub-Divisional Officers the necessity of their making extensive tours in 
their districts or Sub-Divisions with a view to knowing more about the rural condi- 
tions. The Government was understood to have further ordered that officers should go into 
the interior of the rural areas instead of camping on roadsides* It was emphasised tliat 
the Sub-Divisional Officers should have their own horses for touring purposes* The Local 
Government offered to move the Government of India to so amend the rules about 
grants of advances for the purpose of conveyances that they would apply to the 
purchases of horses also. Coinciding with Gandhiji’s village revival scheme this move 
of Government was regarded as significant. 
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tion was pledged not to paiticipate m any campaign of civil disobedience bat seek co- 
operation of ml those capable to give assistance, n respective of politics. 

Indian Mines Act Amend. Bill 

22nd JANUARY Sir Frank Noyce intioduccd a Bill to-day to amond the Indian 
Mines Act winch was the result of a resolution passed by the Central Legislature 
lecommendmg the Government to examine the possibility of reducing statutory limit of 
hours m mines. After this lesolution was passed the local Governments and' interests 
weie consulted Clause 2 of the Bill raised from thirteen to fifteen years the minimum age 
for employment m mines The Labour Commission had recommended the age of fourteen, 
but the Government of India considered fifteen as desirable m view of the fact that full 
adult day can ho woiked by all who wore not ohildien and they believed that the change 
proposed would give rise to no sei ious difficulty. Clause 3 made representation of 
mine workers on mining hoards equal to that of employers and followed the recommenda- 
tion of the Labour Commission As for houis it was proposed to i educe the work above 
ground from sixty-hours a week to fifty-hour and from twelve houis daily to ten hours 
daily. The below ground hours wero reduced from twelve per day to nine hours. A 
spread over of eleven hours for workers above ground had been provided in order to 
permit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

Indian Naturalization Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Naturalization Act. 
It related to the national status of mamed women. It provided that a married woman 
whose husband acqmied British Indian nationality during the marriage shall only 
acquire such nationality if she made a declaration of her desire to do so. It also 
protected such a woman from the loss of British Indian nationality as a consequence of 
loss of such nationality by her husband unless by reason of tho acquisition of a now 
nationality by her husband she also acquired that nationality. 

Mr. Sarat Bose’s Detention 

The Assembly then took up the discussion of tho adjournment motion of Mr. N. C . 
Bardoloi regarding the detention of Mi. Sarat C. Bose, Tho mover assorted that the 
Government in preventing Mr. Sarat C. Bose, an elected member of tho Assembly, 
from joining his duties as a member of the House, had seriously infringed tho 
pnvilego of tho House of having the services of a member elected by a constituency 
and had infringed the light of the constituency which elected him of being represented 
in the House Referring to tho history of Mr. Bose’s detention, the speaker stated 
that the fads of Mr Bose’s imprisonment were well-known. Ho had been detained 
under Regulation III of 1818 for a long time. At the time of the Assembly election it 
was found that thcio was nothing in tile Government of India Act which prevented 
Mr. Bose from seeking election. Ho filed nomination paper and was unani- 
mously elected which was gazetted by tho Government, I 

Finally, he was summoned by the Governor- General to come and take his part as a 
member of the Assembly. This was tho state of things, added the speaker, which 
ocourred just before tho Assembly commenced its session. But when Mr. Bose was 
about to come to attend the Assembly, he was not allowed to do so, beoauso ho was 
detained under Regulation HI. Why was he then allowed to fiio nomination, asked Mr. 
Bardoloi. The Government of India Act, continued Mr. Bardoloi, is a foreign legisla- 
tion. It prescribed qualifications, and there was no disqualification asigned therein to a 
man detained under Regulation III, When the Government has suspicion on a man 
against whom they have no proof, tho Government find it convenient to net him in 
under Regulation HI. As a matter of fact, despite no proof against Ml 1 . Bose, despite 
his challenge to the Government for adducing r any proof substantiating thoir charges 
against him, despite the finding of a tribunal consisting of a High Court Judge and the 
law members of tho Government of India and the Bengal Government, Mr. Bose had 
been still detained under regulation III. The mover asked under what law was he 
summoned to attend the Assembly. The Regulation lU was enacted by the Government 
of India, but how could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of 
the Government of India Act, he was called upon to join tho Assembly dunes, but the 
Government of Bengal set it at naught Could the Bengal Government do that, and if 
so, under what law, asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was de- 
tained on suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. 
The speaker did not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose's case. ’What 
would be the ham if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a 
member of the Assembly. 
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Mr. AJzkil Chandra Duit described Government’s action as a "breach, of faith, so 
far as Mr. Bose himself and his constituency were concerned. Mi*. Bose was duly no- 
minated. His nomination was duly held valid after security, his election was gazetted 
and hie received summons from H. E. the Viceioy to attend the session (Mr. Sriprakasa 
— His name was even called out yesteiday by the Secretary). During all this time the 
Government raised no objection. But now after the session has staited, they would 
not allow him to come here. 

Sir N. N. Swear said that the question of privileges had been raised. According 
to Maye’s Parliamentary Practices it had been laid down over and over again 
that no subordinate legislature created by the Impeiial Statute enjoyed the powers 
and privileges beyond those given by the Statute. 

Sir Cowasji — Then does it mean that we have no privileges above those of ordinary 
citizens ? 

Sir N . N. Sircar— 1 The Act has confened (he right of freedom of speech to mem- 
bers and as a result of the Muddiman Committee Enquiry an amending Statuto was 
passed giving members immunity from arrest m certain ciioumstanees That amend- 
ment showed that any privileges to be acquired must bo sanctioned by the Statute and 
the British Parliament’s privileges based on custom did not accrue to a subordinate 
legislature. The legislatures or Tasmania and Ceylon had raised tho question and 
found a similar position. The Law Member maintained that even in England persons 
detained under the law similar to the Regulation had no privilege of the kind claimed 
for Mr. Bose. 

Mr. Eardoloi— But can any dotonue stand for election in England ? 

Sir N. N. Strcar proceeding said that as for summons by the Governor-General 
if Mr. Bose thought that his personal rights had been infringed, then it was open to 
him to move the court in the same way as tho Assembly was not a forum to protect 
a member who though immune from arrest under the Act of 3925 was yet arrested. 
In this case the court should be moved. Again, what was the legal force of the 
Governor-General’s summons which though called a summons was no moro than an 
invitation to attend the session ? If the summons was dissolved the Governor-General 
could not force a member to attend. 

He asked was it suggested that if a member summoned from Madras committed a 
murder in tram ( voices— "Why* not Bengal ? )— if a member from Bengal committed a 
murder in a train would the officer who eamo to arrest be warned off because tbe 
Governor-General had summoned the member to attend tbe nouse V That showed tho 
absurdity of the argument that there had been a conflict between the Governor-Goneral 
and Government authority. 

Mr Bhulabhai Demi , Loader of tho Opposition, said that tho Loader of the House 
had shown by his own quotation that privileges could arise by custom and precedent. 
He emphasised the word, precedent. Even though the Government had failed to respond 
to tho vote of the House on tho last occasion, precedent was definitely established that 
in the opinion of the House a member should not be detained. Privileges was a term 
to be used m two senses. Firstly, privileges of the House as the supremo court at whoso 
bar those who committed a broach could be called. It was a pity it was this privilege that 
was made much of, but there was a distinction between the privilege of tho House and 
the privilege of an individual member The privilege of the House might not be res- 
pected by the Government but the privilege of an individual mombur was implicit and 
inherent in the very position to which he had been elected under an Act of Parliament. 
The facts of the case wero not disputed by tho Law Member. Parliament when pres- 
cribing a disqualification was not unaware of tho existence of these lawless laws and I 
did not omit the inclusion of this disqualification by inadvertence, but even if it did, the 
fact remained that he was not disqualified. He did not base his claim on the strength 
of privileges enjoyed m the House of Commons, but that so long the Statute did not 
deny the inherent right, it must be conceded. In any case a precedent had been crea- 
ted and he asked every member of the House to support the motion so that privileges 
might grow (cheers). Mr. Desai maintained that the act of the Executive in preventing Mr. 
Bose’s attendance was a sign not of courage but of growing diffidence to let persons 
duly elected from giving assistance the House was entitled to have (applause). He con- 
cluded : “May I point out that even in the case of a convicted person prison doors open 
if the convict needed help in course of justice. ( cheers ). Here is a person not conno- 
ted and the privileges of this House are not less than those of an ordinary court, but 
greater and higher, and yet the executive refuse to let one of the members attend its 
sitting.” (Applause). 

Mr Jinmk said that even if privilege did not exist, the Assembly could censure the 
Government for detaining a person so long without trial. 
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Sir Coioasji Jehanqir demanded immediate loloase of Mr. Bose, or in the alterna- 
tive, to put him on trial or convince him by giving substantial reasons that the Government 
had -justification m detaining him any longer The speaker said trust begets trust, and 
the Home Member was forgetting that the people on this side of the House would be 
members of the Treasury Benches to-mouow when they would get to know informa- 
tion now withheld. 

Then followed a series of interpellations during the Home Member's speech by Sir 
Jehangir and Mr Jmnah , the latter pointing out that if the House were to confine its 
remarks only to privileges m the technical Parliamentary sense, the motion should not 
have been admitted at all. If the Homo Member did not explain the xeasons of preven- 
ting Mr Bose from coming, he would vote against the Government 

Sir Henry Craik , referring to ihe Law Member's speech, said that Sir N N. 
Sircar had completely demolished the theory of privileges, and he, theieforo, maintained 
that when there was no question of privilege, the question of infrmgment did not arise 
at all. The Congiess might win m division, hut m debate, victory was Government's. 

Closure was then applied and the motion was earned by 58 to 64 votes, which was 
ho first victory for the Congress m the present Assembly winch then adjourned till 24th. 

Election of President 

24th. JANUARY The election of the President w as hold to-day. Sir Ahdur Rahim 
was elected President by VO votes as against 62 seemed by his rival Congress candidate 
Mr. T. A. K . Skerwam. The Chairman then adjourned the House for half an hour. On 
reassembling, the Chairman read a message from the Viceroy. which the members hoard 
standing. The message accorded approval to fchr Abdur Rahim’s election. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

Members assembled again at, 3 p. m. to hoar the Viceroy’s address. The Viceroy 
arrived in procession and took his seat on the golden tin one'. His Excellency spoke feel- 
ingly, especially when referring to the constitutional question. The speech tasted 55 
minutes and on conclusion w r as cheered by all sections of the House, except tbo Con- 
gress Party. The following is the text of His Excellency's speech 

Gentlemon! In rising to greet the Hon. Members to this, the first session of a new 
Assembly, my first very pleasant duty is to congratulate you warmly, Mr. President, on 
your election to your important and responsible post. With some knowledge of your 
activities during the long years of public service, 1 an confident that you will carry 
out your duties with fairness and justice to every Hon. Member of this' Assembly and 
I am equally confident that I can rely on every Ilon’ble Member giving his full sup- 
port to the chair. 

My next duty is to welcome to the Legislative Assembly those who have been 
elected by their constituencies to represent their interests. 'Many of those who were 
members in the Assembly when I last addressed it, havo failed to securo re-election 
and though 1 and my colleagues cannot but regret the absence of those with whom we 
have been so dosoly associated during the lifo-time of the last Assembly, our welcome 
to < those who have taken their place is none tho less smeoro. I trust that closer associ- 
ation with my Government will make those of you who come to this house for the 
first time appreciate moic fully the difficult nature of the problems with which we 
all are called upon to deal and that th e discussions, whether formal or informal, will 
make you realise that, even though wo may differ as to tho methods, we all have be- 
fore us the same ldoal— the welfare and advancemen of India. 

Kino’s Jubilee;Eund 

Before I pass on to refer in greater detail to some of the matters which fall out- 
side tho realm of politics or political controversy, tho year 1935 marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of His Majesty the King Emperor's accession to the Throne. It is in 
accordance with His Majesty’s wishes that May 6th is to be a day of special thanks- 
giving throughout the Empire. Tho local Governments and tho local committees which 
they are constituting will, I feel sure, receive the cordial support of the members of all 
communities, classes and creeds in carrying out their thanksgiving celebrations in the 
manner most appropriate to the locality. You will also have seen the public appeal 
which I issued a few weeks ago with the gracious approval of His Majesty, suggesting 
that, in commemoration of this auspicious occasion, a Bund should be raised m India 
for charitable purposes and to be devoted to four institutions of an all-India character, 
which are well-known to all classes in the country as a constant source of relief to 
cases of suffering and want The very . ready response, which was given to the appeal 
to relieve the distress caused by the; earthquake a year ago, makes me hope that once 
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again tho Princes and people of India, will give proof of their devotion to tho Crown 
and of their generosity to those m noed of assistance. I profoundly hope that all mem- 
bers of the Assembly will do their share in helping on this work 

May I also say that I am glad to think that at the very outset of their association 
with tho Indian Legislature, the lion. Members will have an opportunity of seeing 
somdhing of the work of the Aimy during the couise of the manoeuvies that aio now 
taking place in the vicinity of Delhi. It has always been the view of His Excellency 
tho Commandei -m-Chief and it is one in which I entirely concur, that the representa- 
tives of the tax-payer should have every right to see m every sphere as much as they 
can of the way m which their money is spent. 

It is my custom on this occasion to give you a geneial survey of tho situation in 
India under tho various heads of our arfimmstiation and to inform you of such legis- 
lative measures ns we piopose to lay before you for your consideration, m addition 
to the Railway and General Budgets, which are always brought up for discussion at 
this session. 

Lot me commence by saymg, that,, as regaids Foreign Allans, India’s relations 
with her neighbours continue "to be friendly. Tho iin demarcated Frontier botwoon 
Burma and China, to which I referred when I last addiesscd tho members of tho 
Assembly, appears to bo on its way to a satisfactory solution by means of a Boundary 
Commission, which I hope will meet befoie very long. I also look foiward within the 
next lews days to receiving a visit from His Highness tho Maharaja of Nopal as tho 
guest of tho Government of India. You will all, 1 am sure, join me in extending a 
hearty welcome to our distinguished guest. 

Zanzibar 

In the course of my address to the two nouso of tho Central Logislatme last 
August, I leforred to tho position of Indians m Zanzibar Mr. Monon, who was 
deputed by my Government to this territory m older to study the effect of the legisla- 
tion in question, presented his report at the end of Septemboi. A special mooting of 
tho Standing Emigration Committee of tho Central Legislature was summoned in tho 
middle of November to consider the ropori In full agreement with tho advioo of tho 
Committee, which endorsed tho recommendations of Mr. Menon, representations woro 
made to Ilis Majesty’s Secretary of State for tho Colonies. In view of the oloso con- 
nection between debts and the security on which they have been advanced wo have, 
acting on Mr. Menon’s advice, decided to defer final comment on the Land Alionation 
Decree until tho Commission appointed by tho Government of Zanzibar to report on 
the question of indebtedness, has reported. As regards legislation relating to tho clove 
trade, which appears to be of immediate and far-reaching menace to Indian trading 
interests, wo have suggested drastic revision. Tho comments of the Resident in Zanzibar, 
to whom the Colonial Office referred Mr. Menon’s Report, have boon lecontly recei- 
ved. Both the report and tho comments will bo published shortly. Meanwhile, I 
would like to give the Jlon’bie Memtas the assurance that tho Government of India 
will continue to do their utmost io securo that tho interests of the Indian community, 
which has long and honourable record of association with Zanzibar, arc fully 
safeguarded. 

Hon’bJo Members will be aware of the anxiety which leaders of tho Indian commu- 
nity in Kenya have, for somo time, voiced icgai dmg legislation to regulate the market- 
ing of Native produce m that territory, which, they expected, would bo introduced, 
Profltting by Mr. Menon’s deputation to Zanzibar, my Government secured the eoucur- 
ronco of the Colonial Office to Mr. Menon’s investigating tho operation of similar legis- 
lation in Uganda and Tanganyika where it has been in force lor some tune and to asspss 
its probable effect upon Indian interests in Konya. On the basis of the report which 
Mr. Monon submitted, representations were made early in November. ITon/blo mem- 
bers will be glad to learn that pending consideration -of Mr. Morton’s views progress 
with tho Bill which the Government of Kenya had gazetted has been deferred. 

Indian Agent in South Africa 

Before loa-ving the subject of Indians overseas, I wish to rofor to tho impending 
change in the office of Agent of the Government of India in South Africa. For domes- 
tic reasons, Kunwar Sir Sahara] Singh has decided to return to India a few months 
before the expiry of the normal term, which is throe years. My Government will be 
sorry to lose his services. His successor, the Hon’ble eyed Raza Ali, who is known 
to many of you personally, has already served in the Union as a member of a deputa- 
tion which the Government of India sent there in the difficult days when the Class 
Areas BUI was under consideration* His previous knowledge of the country and general 
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experience as a man of affairs should enable him to contmuo with, success the work of 
his distinguished predecovssois. 

Hon’ble members cannot but ho familiar with, probably many of them liavo partici- 
pated in, the discussions and enquiries which are afoot regarding India’s 
educational system. I am not one of those who felt that the present system 
has seived no useful purpose and that it is an unmixed evil. Social and 
economic changes, not to mention political changes, create conditions winch neces- 
sitate the oveihaul of educational as of other activities. They aro signs of a progressive 
national life not necessarily aoeuseis of what has boon or exists My Government wel- 
come the keen interest which educational problems have aroused throughout India, the 
profound attention which they are receiving from Local Governments, from education- 
ists and from leading public peisonahtios The constitutional framowoik has made edu- 
cation the responsibility of Provincial Ministers and local Legislatures This is as it 
should be, but education is at the very root of national prosperity. The Government of 
India cannot, therefoie, bo disinterested and aloof spectators They may no longer direct 
or control. They can help to provide mankind y which will facilitate and promote inter- 
change of ideas and information. For this purpose, my Government have dmdod to 
revive the Educational Advisory Board from the next financial year. The Assembly will 
be approachod m due course to vote funds for the oxpendituio involved. During its 
last session tho Assembly approved tlio proposal of my Government to locate tho Im- 
perial Institute of Agricultural Research in a more central place. A suitable site lias 
been finally chosen for the purpose and £ hope to lay tho foundation stone of rhe 
building next month The now institute when ready will bo within easy roach of this 
Chamber. Hon'ble membeis from all parts of India will thus be able without tho 
effort or inconvenience of a tedious journey to familiarise themselves with the work of 
the Institute for India’s staple industry. Tho Imperial Control of Agricultural Research 
has continued its effoits fo assist, co-ordinafo and guide agricultural research through- 
out India and has been appiociateu and utilised to a steadily increasing degree. 

As you are awaro, tho Hydorabad, Mysore and tho Baroda Mates have participated 
in the work of the Research Council and contributed to its funds £ot some time past. 
Recently, the Travanooro, Cochin and Bhopal States have joined the Research Coun- 
cil and undertaken to make suitable contribution fo its exchequer. At tho present 
moment, perhaps, most intorost attaches to tho steps which have been fakoa with tho 
object of improving the financial return to tho cultivator for Ins enterprise. When l 
addressed tho TIouse last August, I referred to some detail of tho steps which my 
Government was taking for tho improvements in the marketing oF ngi icultural produce. 
I mentioned in particular intention to initiate at as early a date as possible marketing 
surveys for certain main groups and commodities, viz., cereals, oilseeds, fruit and vegetables, 
fibres and tobacco, dairy produce and poultry, livestock and livestock products. Mnee then, 
the public Servico Commission has been engaged on (ho recruitment of 17 contral 
marketing officers and assistant marketing office! k and thoso gentlemen aro expected to 
take up their duties under tho marketing export oarty next month. Tho details of tho 
provincial sections of the scheme have also boon completed and the work will start 
almost immediately in tho various provinces. Simultaneously with the commodity sur- 
veys, tho existing markets both primary and terminal will bo studied and also tlio re- 
sults of the previous efforts which have been made to organise producers and improve 
the markets open to them. It gives me great pleasure to add that wo have also boon 
assured of the active co-operation of a number of Indian Btatas in tho carrying out of 
this imporatant project and. that several of them are appointing special marketing staffs 
of their own for tho purpose. As each survey is* completed, the practical conclusions to 
which they aro designed to lead will bo examined in consultation with Local Govern- 
ments. so that tho active development work for the improvement of marketing may be 
undertaken without delay. For simplicity in the administration and the convenience of 
the public, the marketing expeit to tlio imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
been designated Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India and a 
separate office created and attached to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
Department. 

Dairy Industry 

Another matter which oame under consideration of the Provincial Economic Confer- 
ence in April 1934 was the improvement and development of the dairy industry in 
India— a question of first class importance to producers and consumers alike in these 
days, when world markets appear to be too well supplied with every kind of graim 
The better development of livestock industries is an avenue of progress which cannot, 
be neglected in any attempt te develop the dairy industry. It is particularly important , 
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that bettor methods of marketing and technical improvements in tlio industry should 
be introduced simultaneously. This question also has been studied by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research and proposals have recently boon approved by. Gov- 
ernment under which the Imperial Institute* of Animal .Husbandry . and Dairying at 
Bangalore will be supplemented by a Dairy Industry Institute, including a modol crea- 
mery and a laboratory for research on the physical and chemical properties of Indian 
milk and its utilisations. Various methods of processing and transporting milk under 
Indian conditions will be studied experimentally us well as the manufacture of condon- 
sod milk powder and other milk products including butter and ghee. In this manner, 
we hope to give a definite stimulus to developments which should improve the supply 
of milk and milk products to the gonoial population specially m the towns and bo of 
financial benefit to a largo number of Indian agriculturists. Out general proposals in 
regard to both the marketing and dairying schemes have already received the approval 
of the Standing Finance Committee. 

Sugar Technology 

During the debates on the Sugar Excise Bill which was passed into law last 
April, the Government accepted a recommendation of the Select Committeo of this 
House that adequate provision should he made for scientific and technological research 
designed to assist the Indian Sugar Industry and thus repeated tho assurance 
given when the Sugar Industry Protection Act was passed in 1932. In 
fulfilment of this promise, my Government have not approved the broad outhnos of a 
scheme for a Central Sugar Institute, preparod by tho Sugar Committeo of the. Impe- 
rial Council of Agricultural Research. This Institute is intended to provide for 
research work in sugar technology, suitable training for scientific and technical staff 
and for technological assistance and advice to tho industry. The Sugar Committee 
recommended that tho Central Institute should be established at Cawnpore and, if 
possible, the existing sugar* section of the ITarcourt Butler Technological Institute 
should be expanded to the extent required. Not only is Cawnporo a very suitable 
centre for this purpose but the Harcouvt Butler Technological Institute is already the 
headquarters of the Sugar Technologist and tho experimental sugar factory maintained 
by the Research Council in co-operation with the United Provinces Government I 
am glad to say that the provisional concurrence of the United Provinces Government 
in these proposals has been secured and we are now at work on details. 

The need for budding up a really efficient Indian sugar industry during the 15-yoar 
period for which traffic protection has been given by tho Legislature is self-evident 
and I need hardly emphasise the essential part which, scientific Research and properly 
organised technical instruction must play in that process. 


Trunk Telephone 


In the Posts and Telegraphs Department, the past year has seen somo notable 
extensions of the Trunk Telephone System of Tndia and my Government intend to 
pursue their policy of expansion actively, as they feel that this rapid and effective 
means of communication must he of groat benefit to the commercial community. You 
may be interested to hear that the Department under the instructions of my Govern- 
ment is now making arrangements to issue a special series of commemoration stamps 
hi connection with the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of Ills Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 

Am Transport 


The great developments which have taken place in the last two months show the 
increasing importance of Air Transport in the country. A New Air Mail Service was 
inaugurated in December between Karachi and Lanore which will make connection 
with the Imperial Airways Service at Karaclii and so bring the people of North-West 
India into closer relations with western countries. 

An even more striking development has been the duplication at the beginning of 
this month of the Imperial Airways Service from Croydon to Karachi. I am glad to 
be able to say that this duplication has been supplemented in a praiseworthy spirit of 
1 Co-operation by the Companies operating our internal air services. The Trans-India 
" U | to Calcutta has been duplicated and the duplication carried on from Calcutta 
ojl The feeder services to Madras and to Lahore have also been duplicated, 
'i of these expansions, the whole of India has now the benefit of two Air 
a week and I trust that these increased facilities will be a factor in 
* , i dian trade. You will have gathered from the statements whioh have 
thd ?&as that His Majesty’s Government have now under consideration * 
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scheme of the very highest importance for the introduction of an Empire Air Mail 
Service, the adoption of which would brinn about by far the greatest single advance 
which has yet been made in the speed and frequency of ail* semcos and Incidentally 
brmg India into much closer contact with Empire countries and with other countries 
lying on or near the Empire routes My <io\ernmont fully realise the extent to which 
India is concerned m these proposals ami the part it is desirable that they should take 
in any scheme of Empire air routes. I am not in a position at the moment to say 
more than that they aro giving the scheme their most serious consideration. 

In connection with load development, two important events have occurred recently. 
In December last, an Indian Roads Congress was held which was attended by engineers 
from all provinces and important States m India and by a number of business men 
professionally interested m toad-making. The object of the Cougiess was to enable 
those concerned with the technical aspects oE road construction to pool their expe- 
riences and to learn how the problems which confront them have been attacked and 
solved in other parts of India. I understand that the general impression amongst 
those who attended the Congress was that this was successfully achieved and that it 
was felt that the meeting should he the first of a senes which will keep road engineers 
m close touch with those methods of [road making which have proved failures in 
the past. 

The Road Congress was followed in January by the first meeting of the Transport 
Advisory Council, a body of an entirely different chai actor and with a different pur- 
pose. Ir consisted of the Ministers in charge of roads *m the provinces of tneir 
representatives with ono or two Council advisors and its function was to ariive at a 
considered statement of policy, which could bo generally acted upon b^ the Provinces 
for the furtherance of the co-ordinated development of road-rail and other forms of trans- 
port, a purpose which all must admit is of the very highest importance. I am glad to 
be able to say that tho Council was able to formulate a statement of policy which 
covers many, if not all, of the major problems now facing us in connection with this 
very difficult subject and they also indicated defimto lines for father investigation. This 
statement of policy will now be placed by my Government before the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and I trust that it will not be long Before it is m active operation and that it 
will prove of great economic benefit to the whole country. 

Lvnoim TiEcnsL.vnoN 


_ While the constitutional issues naturallv tend to occupy tho loading place m our 
minds at present, the consideration of these should not hamper us in pursuing reform 
in other directions The Whitley Commission, after quoting John Bright’s maxim that 
“nation in every country dwells m tho cottage”, added that tho well-being of the people 
must be the primary concern of every government, whatever its composition. Tile 
same is true of > every legislature and it is satisfactory to find on looting back that 
although legislative assemblies have varied considerably m composition and outlook, 
they have all agreed in pursuing legislation designed to protect and ameliorate tho 
condition of labour. We are at present pursuing an important programme of labour 
legislation, which follows tho general lines suggested by the Whitley Commission and 
some Bills arising directly or indirectly out of that Commission’s" recommendations 
will come up for your consideration. One of those Bills is designed mainly 
to prevent certain abuses relatiug to tho payment of wages and represents a beginning 
for India of what is known elsewhere as U truck legislation.” A BUI for this purpose 
was introduced in the preceding Assembly and circulated for opinion. After these 
were revived, a motion for a select committee was tabled. It was unfortunately not 
reached. We have used the interval to attempt ourselves to incorporate a number of 
changes suggested by the opinions and thereby facilitate further progress and the now 
Bill accordingly represents a revised edition of the old one. I commend it to your 
careful consideration. A second Labour Bill which has already been introduced 
involves a revision of the main labour provisions of the Indian Mines Act. ft includes 
proposals for reducing maximum hours and for raising substantially the minimum age 
lor employment in mines. 

Two further Bills owe certain amount of inspiration to the Whitley Commission, 
although they do not fall within the category of Labour legislation but have a wider 
aim. They both seek to amend the Civil Procedure Code m respect Of the execution 
of degrees and they are both designed for the protection of debtors. The problem of 
indebtedness has been very prominently before the public in recent years and in some 
provinces* bold legislative experiments are being essayed in the endeavour to alleviate 
what is, undoubtedly a grave weakness of our economic system. Our proposals are 
15 
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more modest in scope and aim at ensuring that the law cannot be invoked to enforco 
undue hardship on those who become embarrassed. The most important provision ot 
one of the Bills extends protection from attachment from all salaries not exceeding Ks. 
100 per month, while tho objeot of the other is to protect honest judgment-debtors 
from imprisonment for debt. 

Exchange Difficulties 

We are now in the sixth year of tho economic depression which fell like a blight 
on world trade and commerce in 1929. Our hopes of better times have been dis- 
appointed too often m the past few years to warrant more than a measure of cautions 
optimism for the immediate future but we m India may at least take comfort fiom 
the fact that the recovery in our foreign trade which manifested itself last year is 
still being maintained, while tho recent improvement in railway traffic may fairly bo 
regarded as significant of better things to come but the full restoration of prosperity 
to India does not depend on India alone. So long as tho nattnal flow of world trade 
is interrupted or diverted into artificial channels for so long will the process of 
recovery be retarded It is fortunate that some of the best of our customers for tho 
raw and semi-manufactured products of India have been driven by sheer necessity to 
adopt expedients to balanco their trade exchanges which a few years ago would have 
been unthinkable but, whatever opinion wo may have of the wisdom of systems of 
quotas and exchange restrictions, we cannot but recognise the stern logic of facts and 
the practical difficulties which lie m the path to recovery. In particular, tho financial 
embarrassments of Germany have called into being a regime of import and exchango 
control which may have serious repercussions on India's export trade in many 
important staples. This is a problem which has been receiving the most earnest 
consideration of the Government of India It is a problem winch is capable of no 
facile solution but I am hopeful that my Government with the co-oporation and 
advice of the commercial interests mainly concerned will evolve a solution which will 
be as satisfactory in the ultimate as m the immediate interests of India. 

The Trade Agreement 

As hon’ble members of this House are no doubt aware, the trade agreement 
between India and the United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawa in 1932 related 
only to such goods as were subject to nou-proteotive or non-concessional rates of 
duty. There was signed on the 9th of this month a supplementary Agreement betwoen 
the Government of India and Ris Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, 
which covers the important field of protected commodities which was left untouched 
by tli© main Agreement of 1932. It is m the nature of tilings that the later Agree- 
ment should differ in its character from the earlier one. It relates not so much to 
the tariff treatment of specific commodities as to the general principles governing the 
exorcise of our present policy of discriminating protection It is the hope of my 
Government that the clear and unequivocal statement ot the tariff policy contained m 
til© new Agreement will remove any lingering doubts or suspicions and help to in- 
auguarte an era of goodwill and friendliness with profound benefit to tho trade and 
political relations of Great Britain and India. 

Burma 

The separation of Burma from India is an issue of piimo importance from many 
points o£ view but I would refer hore to one aspect of the question only. If and 
when Burma separates, there will arise the problem of the future trade relations of 
the two countries which upto the momont of separation have been in tho closest 
possible economic union. It is of equal importance to both countries that there should 
be no abrupt discontinuity or dislocation of their mutual trado and it is, therefore, 
essential to provide against such a contingency. You will, I think, agree that it would 
be unreasonable to pass on to two responsible governments a ready-made regime 
which would fetter m perpetuity or for any considerable time their powers and dis- 
cretion to formulate and put into operation a tariff policy in consonance with their 
own particular circumstances. At the same time the period of transition and adaptation 
to new conditions will be a difficult one and I believe that it will be service to both 
countries, if there is prescribed a regime governing the mutual trado of India and 
Burma for a limited period after separation. Within the limited period, it should be 
possible for both Governments to take stock of their position ana to negotiate freely* 
and on their own responsibility* a fresh agreement in the best interests of those whom 
they represent The nature of the temporary regime is the subject of conversa- 
tion between my Government and representatives of the Government of Burma. In a 
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matter of vital importance to commerce and industry in India, wo liave sought tho 
advice of representatives of those interests and the views winch they have expressed 
will receive tho fullest consideration of my Government m the negotiation of any 
agreement or convention. 

The New Bill 

In the speeches I have made since the publication of the Join! Select Committee's 
Report, I have expiessod myself generally on tho scheme of constitutional rcfoim but 
I feel that m addressing honourable members on this subject L have a special message 
to deliver m older that I may give expression to thoughts on which my mmd lias 
dwelt longer than is peihaps realised. My association with India now dates hade so 
many years that I can without presumption Jay before you reflections based on my 
own experience For that reason, speaking as the head oi tho admmistiation m India, 
I hope, I may he allowed to strike a mote peisonal note than is usual in those 
addresses. I would ask you m tho first place, when you tain oier m vour thoughts 
the scheme of constitutional leform now embodied in a Bill, to iix your attention on 
the broad lines on which it is planned, placing on one side for tho moment the argu- 
ments and discussions of recent years, tho evidence ami tho memoranda, tho docu- 
ments and the repoits, in short all the literature of the Reforms. Free your minds 
of these and let your thoughts centre on the great principles which have increasingly 
asserted themselves, until they have dominated the scheme They are tho foundations 
on which the schema is built, Provincial Autonomy in British India and Federation 
comprising the whole oontment 

I can remember the time when Federation was discussed as a visionary dream, 
something m the remote future, something distant and scarcely practicable Gradually 
it has taken shape. It has come nearer. Honourable Members with as close a know- 
ledge of India’s political history as my own will remember that tho authors of tho 
Joint Report of 1917 were not content with sketching an immediate scheme of 
Reforms. They let their minds run on into what tho future might bring. What was 
it they saw befoie them, when they assumed the mantle of prophecy V Let mo take 
their own words. fc Tndia was to be a sisterhood of self-governing tftatos piesided over 
by a Cential Government occupied with matters of common mteiest external and 
internal. The Units woie not he ho tho provinces only. With them there wore to ho 
associated the Indian States anxious to contribute to the common service but sensitive 
to maintain their own individuality; 1 In 1917, these thoughts wore expressed as a 
conception of the future, something to aim at, something not yet within reach but 
where do wo stand now ? 


The Princes’ Support 

Never should wo forget the contribution of the Princes at the first Round Table 
Conference, when they declaied their readiness to enter All-India Federation. Tho appeal 
of this great principles was irresistible. The princes rose to the occasion. What was 
till then scarcely moro than a picture of a possible future was transformed at once 
into something substantial on which to build. Hero at last wore the real foundations 
on which to construct a scheme embodying the essential unity of India, Look back 
over India’s history to the time before the British connection established itself. This 
dream of a dominion extending its authority from one end of tho continent to the 
othor, from age to ago, seized the mind and gripped the imagination of the great rulers 
of the past. 

We, the British in India, have brought peace and ordered government over a long 
period of years. Under our hand the political life of the country has grown and ex- 
panded. New ideas of public and personal liberty have been encouraged and have taken 
root, but in a Federation of all-India, I see the coping stone of British achievement, 
1 can confidently assert that this ideal with its necessary corollary of provincial auto- 
nomy should command tho support of all, both British and Indian, who honestly desire 
the advancement of India in the successive stages of her political development but if 
this is our objective how is it to be reached ? The answer will be found in the Report 
of the Select Committee and in the Bill presented by His Majesty’s Government to 
Parliament Years of thought and careful investigation have boon given to tho prepara- 
tion of the scheme in all its multifarious and complicated details. It is no easy road 
that leads to Federation. The higher we set our aim, the more numerous the difficulties 
to surmount but that is no reason why we should be deterred. Do not imagine for a 
moment that it is possible to construct so great a scheme of political advance with as 
much ease and exactness as an architect can command in planning or altering a house, 
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There are many diversities of taste, many varieties of ambition of whioh account has to 
be taken when a new constitution is planned 

Let us as practical men recognise that m any large and general question difference 
of opinion must exist Take the question of reservations and safeguards to which es- 
pecially Indian criticism has Icon directed In a sense these safeguards are themselves 
a measure of the advance intended Were the transfer of power contemplated "by His 
Majesty s Government so small, so exiguous a thing as critics are apt to suggest, the 
need for safeguards would scarcely have been raised. It is lbecauso the transfer of power 
is real both m range and in substance that caution demands safeguards to carry us 
safely from one system of Government to another Is the inclusion of safeguards an 
unreasonable or unfriendly act V Surely, this would be a narrow and a prejudiced 
view ; °T° m acknowledgment to the Select Committee for help mg to put the 
constitutional safeguards, fur instance, the special poweis of tho Governor-General and 
the Governors m their true light as the necessaiy complement in present conditions to 
responsible government without which it could have small hope of success. 

Direct Election 

In other directions also the scheme is criticised. For instance, it is suggested in 
some quarters that a sinister motive underlies the substitution of indirect for direct 
election to the federal legislature It is no secret that I personally and my Government 
supported the principle of direct election. That does not mean that we do not recog- 
nise that there are cogent arguments on the other side. After balancing the considera- 
tions, the committee decided in favour of indirect election, but mark their words. 

r a T e sa ^ ^ mos t explicit terms that they do not think it possible for Parlia- 
ment to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting the Central Legislature for 
any long period of time. They express the hope that after the time has passed for 
experience to he gained, the federal legislature, if Indian opinion thinks modification is 
required will lay its own proposals before Parliament. We cannot anticipate the deci- 
sion Parliament will reach on this important question but advocate, as I have always 
been, of direct election, I do not feel that what tho Committee wrote on the subject 
should leave Indians with a sense of grievance. 

, .Some of those who criticise the proposals admit that Indian disagreement has oon- 
tnbuted to the sufficiently formidable difficulty of framing a constitution on so vast a 
scale. Undoubtedly, these disagreements have influenced the form of the proposals but 
be it remembered to the credit of Has Majesty’s Government that they have at no 
time allowed disagreements among Indians to impede the paths of reform. Of this no 
better illustration conld be given than the communal deoision undertaken by His 
Majesty’s Government solely for the reason that the communities were unable to agree 
among themselves. 

A constitutional scheme prepared in these conditions may not be ideally perfect. 
Were that the test to be applied, all human action would be impeded and no human 
institution would be commendable but I am satisfied that the scheme gives to India the 
opportunity to which she so earnestly aspires to mould her future nearer to her heart’s 
desire. Parliament may make modifications in this or that direction during the period, 
while the scheme is under their consideration in the ensuing months. Let Indian lea- 
ders work to secure changes or improvements on points to which they attach impor- 
tance but T counsel them m all earnestness to take the scheme as tho only likely path 
in any period of time that we can yet foresee to bring within their reach the great 
ideal of All-India Federation. 

TL I confidently hopo, the proposals of His Majesty’s Government are accepted 
by Parliament on whom lies the final responsibility, I look to this country to respond 
with no uncertain voice to tho opportunity offered. It has always been my ambition 
^ see India take her position m terms of equality with the other members of tho 
British Common-wealth. As her problems differ from those of tho other parts of the 
Empire, so too may her constitution take a form different from the constitutions else- 
where but I ana convinced that the path to Federation is the path that leads to India’s 
sure advance. The Constitutional Scheme that takes India on that road is a scheme 
well-worth the exercise of her best exertions. 

/Yitii these words, I leave you to your labours and it is my earnest prayer that a 
divine Providence may in the momentous days that lie ahead of us guide us all in 
the discharge of our several responsibilities. 

Hiar Pilgrim: Guides Bill 

28 fk JANUARY ^-Aitor three days’ recess the Assembly met to-day, Sir Abdur Rahim 
presiding, Mr. G. S. Bcypai introduced the Haj Pilgrim Guides Bill which was the same 
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measure as amended by the select committee in tho last Assembly, The Bill had lapsed owing 
to the dissolution of tlio Assembly and had boon now leviveu. The object of the new 
bill is explained m a statement attached to the Bill as follows Professional pilgrim 

g udes, many of whom aro foreign subjects, play an lxnjioitant nait m connection with 
aj pilgrimage. Their activities were oi iginally confined to Jlcdjaz but now extend 
to recruitment of pilgrims from foieign countries and with this object m view foreign 
pilgrim gmdes frequently visit India During three or four months preceding the Ilaj 
day, pilgrim guides, both Indian and foreign, tour throughout the country especially 
Bengal m an endeavour to secure as many clients as possible and escort them to IIcd|aj. 
Some of them do their work honestly and to the benefit of pilgrims, but unfortunately 
others are unscrupulous and dishonest. The Government of India carefully examined 
the committee’s pioposals m consultation with the Governments of Bombay and Bengal 
and other interested paities including the Standing II, ij Committee of the Indian legisla- 
ture and came to the conclusion that, legislation on the subject was necessary. A Bill 
on the subject was accordingly introduced m the Legislative Assembly on March 33, 
1932, and referred to a select ’commit fee on April 5, 1932. The report of the Select 
Committee was presented on Feb. 3, 1933. On Sept. 16, 3933, the Bill was 
recommitted to the select committee and its report was presented on August 8, 1934. 
The Bill could not be proceeded with in the session of tho last Assembly and, 
therefore, lapsed. The present Bill is identical with the Bill as amended by the 
second select committee Reasons for various provisions included m the Bill ( are stated 
briefly in the notes on the clauses. 

Thk Mikes Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for the appointment of a select committee on tho Mines 
Act Amending Bill. Sir Frank said that the first Bill to come up before the new 
Assembly was one for social betterment After tracing the history of tins Bill from 
1927 and dealing with the changes as mtioduced in the hours m mines the Industries 
Member claimed that though tho bill might look as if they were distant from the 
eight hours’ ideal still when the fact that tho actual ‘winding time’, that is, time 
taion by taking the labourer down and up the mine, was excluded they had reached 
at least, the eight and half hour arrangement. The House adopted the motion for 
select committee. 

Indian Naturalization Act. Amend. Bill 

On the Home Member's motion the House passed without discussion tbo Bill 
amending the Indian Naturalization Act 4 giving effect to the international convention 
relating to the international status of married women. The House then adjourned. 

INDO-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT DEBATE 

29tb. JANUARY .—The Trade Agreement between Britain and Tndia, which was 
concluded in London on the 9th. January, was bitterly attacked in the Assembly to-day 
bv several Opposition members, who demanded its immediate termination. The grounds 
of attack were, firstly, that Indian commercial interests were not consulted before the 
oonolusion of the Agreement ; secondly, that the Agreement was one-sided ; and, lastly, 
that it had restricted the application of the principle of discriminatory protection. Sir 
Joseph Share , Commerce Member, explained that the Agreement hail done nothing 
more than crvstaJize past fiscal practice and principle, which had been accepted and 
laid down either directly or indirectly by the Central Legislature, and had broken no 
new ground. Such an agreement, he added, would help more than anything else ft to 
relegate safeguards to a region where they will lie unused. 

Sir Joseph Shore simply moved: “That the Agreement between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment m the United, Kingdom and the Government of India, signed on January 9, be 
taken into consideration. Sir Joseph said that the Agreement was clear in its terms 
and required no elaborate explanation of justification, but experience in the past had 
shown how easy it was for a wrong judgment to be formed and hasty conclusions 
to ]be reached under the pressure of political bias. He hoped that in this case at least 
logic and facts would overcome prejudice. He put to nimself two questions : firstly 
what was the essential nature of this Agreement ; and, secondly, why it had been 
considered necessary to enter into it at this stage As regards the first question, his 
answer was that the Government of India would continue their adherence to the 
policy of discriminating protection as outlined by the Assembly. Nothing in the Agree- 
ment had either derogated from that policy or weakened its application by one jot 
Secondly, the Government of India had undertaken to apply that policy in the manne r 
they had applied it at present Thirdly, in the conduct of the Tariff Board enquiry 
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the Government had always allowed industries, whether British or foreign, to stale 
their cases wholly and frankly so that the interests of the Indian consumer and tax- 
payer might he thoroughly ^ investigated. Fourthly, the Government had never 
abandoned the duty of re-investigating the case of an Indian industry, if radical altera- 
tions occurred in the conditions affecting the industry. Sir Joseph claimed : “'We have 
done nothing more than to crystalise our fiscal practice and principle which have been 
accepted and ^ laid down either diieotly or indirectly by tins legislature. This also 
explains why it was not necessary to consult commercial opinion in this country. "We 
have broken no now giound. "We have ventured upon no new field. Had wo done so 
I have no doubt that we have followed the pi actice, intimated by myself, of prior 
consultation with tho commercial and industrial mteiests concerned Answonng the 
second question, he had put to himself as to why was it neeessaiy to enter into an 
agreement at this juncture Sir Joseph said that British mtoiests did not dcsne to 
question the existing policy, but meiely wished ihat India’s policy should he defined 
and clarified so that tlieie might he no misunderstanding hereafter tk So far as we are 
concerned tins Agreement implements tho implied promises given at Ottawa and the 
definite promises given to the Clare-Lees Deputation (Opposition : hear heai) 

Mr a. L Oavba (of the Punjab) moved that Sir Joseph Bhore’s motion be substi- 
tuted by another that tho Agreement being unfair to India be terminated forthwith. 
He congratulated the Commerce Member on the clear and lucid exposition of a bad 
case (Laughter). He was not one of thoso who urged that the Government should 
always consult opinion, as some of the host commercial treaties had been entered in 
seciet. He had road the Agieement vciy carefully and found that India had attained 
nothing thereby. The agreement was entirely one-sided (Non-official cheers). If it 
were only a crystalisation of the past fiscal practice, he said, then there was no alter- 
native but to condemn that practice The preamble of the Agreement laid down that 
it remained m force as long as the Ottawa Agreement lasted. He feared that thus 
clause under the reformed constitution might be misinterpreted and the Agreement 
might he allowed to continue on the ground that its termination amounted to commer- 
cial discrimination. 

Swami Venkafachalam Chetty (Congress), representing the South Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, moved an amendment disappioving tho Agreement and recommending its 
immediate termination. He questioned all tho three promises taken up by Sir Joseph 
Bhore. Challenging the Commerce Member’s contention that the Agreement was only 
supplemental to the Ottawa Pact, Mr. Chotty asked him to show if the Ottawa Pact 
jjrar suggested the bringing of India’s policy of discriminating protection under it, for 
that pact merely suggested preference for British and Empire goods as against foreign 
goods. Mr. Chetty contended that this clarification was against the policy of protec- 
tion laid down by the Assembly m 1923. Not even one Indian commercial body 
supported it. In fact, every one of them condemned it as monstrous and detrimental 
to the interests of Indian industries. The Viceroy himself stated on January 24 that 
the Agreement would improve the political and trade relations between Britain and 
India Yet Sir Joseph Bhore stated today that political conditions did noi intorvone in 
he determination of this Agreement. As for consulting Indian eommoroial opinion, Mr. 
Chetty thought that the Government of India did not have tho courage to consult them. 
Perhaps the most charitable interpretation was that tho Government of India was 
coerced into signing the Agreement It meant a surrender of India’s rights. Any 
judicial tribunal, if appointed, would come to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajona, representing the Marwari Association of Calcutta, moved an 
amendment postponing consideration of the Agreement until the opinion of commercial 
bodies had "been . obtainod thereon or of a representative conference of commercial 
interests, Mr. Bajona did not doubt that the Government of India and the Commorce 
Member had don© their best to protect India’s interests, but His Majesty’s Government 

6 roved too strong a matoh for them and it was a farce io submit the Agreement to 
ae House after the mischief had been done. (Congress Applause). Tho Agreement moant 
that the Government had accepted the principle of Imperial Preference even after the 
country’s unequivocal verdict through the defeat of Sir Shanmukham Chetty, the 
champion of the Ottawa Pact, (Congress applause). 

Dr. Prom at ha Nath Banerp , the Nationalist Party spokesman, said though the 
Ckirzon Goyeimment and the Fiscal Commission had refused to endorse tho policy 
of Imperial Preference and the Assembly protested against its introduction by back 
door m 1927 and 1930 the Agreement had introduced three new principles. Firstly, 
the' application^ of the principle of discriminatory protection had been restricted, 
secondly, India had been committed to a principle of safeguarding British industry 
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and thirdly, India had parted power to negotiate a trade agreement with othei 
countries on a tree basis. ° 

Mr Ramsay Seott (European group) opposed tho amendments and supported Sir 
Joseph Bhore s resolution. He was m thorough agreement with the principles of the 
agreement and maintained that it was in the best intciests of India and Butarn and 
established once for all that India had complete freedom and control over her tariffs for 
whatsoever purpose such dutios might be levied Tho duiation of tho Agreement was 
only till the termination of the Ottawa Agreement which had only one year to run 
The, speaker hoped that the Ottawa Agieement which had been of so much use to India' 
would be renewed. (Opposition benches . Oh, oh !). ’ 

Mr. Akhd Chandia I)atta (Bengal Nationalist), opposing the resolution, said that 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention was east to tho winds ior the benefit of British manu- 
facturers and an agreement had been reached in terms winch -would prove to bo a great 
handicap to the Indian Ministers in the future Government in tho task of promoting 
Indian industries. r ° 

Mr. A. Q Clow, Joint Secretary, Commerce Department examined tho language of 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention as laid down in tho Joint Select Committee’s Report in 
1919 and said there had been no interference by tho Secretary of Stato in matters in 
which the Government of India and tho legislature agreed. 

Mr. Mathradas Vasxanji, representing the Indian Chamber oE Commerce, Bombay 
criticized the Government for not consulting commercial opinion and, after examining the 
terms of Agreement m detail, ho deolaied that the Indian government would be bound 
in almost all cases to chaige a lower duty on British goods than on goods of other 
countries. And when it was remembered that tho chief nvarly to tho Indian industry 
was from the British, the Agreement surrendered India’s birthright to develop her 
own industries reduced India’s bargaining power with other countries 

Mr. Nauman stressed that no government except the Government of India could 
flout public and commercial opinion in the manner in which it had been done in the 
case of the Indo-British Agreement. It would in effect end for ever the Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention and tie tho hands of Ministers, rendering them helpless Tho 
Agreement was one-sided and detrimental to national trade. 

30th. JANUARY : Mr. F.E. James, continuing the debate on the Indo-British Pact to- 
day, said that most of the speeches delivered yesterday were based on inadequate study and 
preconceived opinion. Mr James said that the policy of the European group was that 
me Government of India must have the right to consider the interests of India first 
The agreement did not abrogate the fiscal principles. He emphasised that India’s policy 
was discriminating protection and not indiscriminate exploitation of tho consumer and 
the agreement was a logical development of this policy. The Agreement did not embody 
the scheme of preferences, but differential duty based upon economic necessities of the 
caso Mr. James asked tho FIouso to remember that the Agreement did not guarantee 
any reduction of duty to tho United Kingdom or any immediate prospect of increased 
trade to India, The Agreement was one of the principles on a Basis of reciprocity and 
not a quota agreement. Tho Agreement indeed meant an important departure not 
from the the fiscal principles or from India’s fiscal autonomy but from the previous 
relationship with the United Kingdom. As the lndo-J apanese Agreement was an 
important stage, namely, the conclusion of the first agreement with a foreign country* 

SO this Agreement jwlvan/'ftd th« nnssifuvn cftll fm+1 ’1 /at* wi oi.lrrk/l * o+nT 



realise that the agreomont meant tho earnest desire of United kingdom to open a new 
era of economic co-operation, and rejection of tho agreement would let loose the 
forces of suspicion and mistrust which in tho past had poisoned the springs of rela- 
tionship atxd hampered the achievement of India’s desires. (Applause). 

Mr. B. P. Body blamed tho Government for the atmosphere caused by the failure 
to consult commercial opinion. As far as the agreement was concerned, Mr. Mody opined 
it did not sacrifice the vital interests of India. The cornerstone of India’s teal poliev 
was protective duties, revenue duties and the safeguarding duties. He challenged 
to show that any one of these concer-stones had been affected. 

He understood the argument of those who said that they would not have any 
agreement with England till the political demands were conceded, but he profoundly 
disagreed with those who held that the agreement was against the interests of India. 
The critics apparently wanted to go beyond the Fiscal Commission’s policy and wished 
to Jmve not adequate protection^ but undue protection. The Government’s existing 
policy of determining the fair selling price had made an extremely generous allowance 
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for profits. Mr Modv wanted the House to make a distinction between preferential and 
differential duties, the latter were always opposed m tlie interests of consumers. 
Mr. Mody declared : “This agreement is no bar to our imposing adequate duties and 
even on the same level against British as against foreign goods 55 

Continuing, Mr. Mody said that as legaids the provision that tho differential margin 
should not be disturbed to the detriment of British interests, this was implicit in 
the policy of discriminating protection in the interest of tho consumer Similarly, 
foreign interests including the British and tho Japanese had been given hearing m the 
past by the Tariff Board That this had been the practice none could deny 

Mr. Mody admitted that U. K. had m the past secured economic advantage in India, 
but that miserable past had changed. (Voice— No, no). U. K. was now making an 
overture and seeking the hand of friendship 

In 1930 the British Cabinet represented that on certain British article the duty 
should be reduced by five per cent but the Government of India could not agree and 
the British Cabinet did not pursue the matter, admitting that in view of the fiscal 
autonomy of India they could not have furthei to say Mr. Mody urged the Govern- 
ment of India that any tune that request came from the British side for an enquiry 
into the condition of a protected Indian industry that request should be referred to 
the Tariff Board and not dealt with departmental^ 

He asked whether the Government of India which took up that position in 1930 
would change in 1935. On the other hand, he felt that Sir Joseph Bhore’s record was 
one of which any member would be proud. 

Mr. Mody also declared that under the Mody-Lees Pact certain reduction m duty 
was contemplated It had not materialized and was not likely to materialises during 
the currency of the agreement and yet U. K. had already doubled the purchase of 
Indian cotton. (Cheers). 

Mr. A/. A. Jinnah , opposing the agreement, wanted to know why this solemn agreement 
was needed, if it meant nothing new. A Government communique could have made 
the position clear for Lancashire and why should the Government now fight and why 
not withdraw the agreement (applause). Mr. Jinnah contended that the agreement wan 
not so, whereas at present the fair selling price was not the only test for giving 
adequate protection. Hereafter the test of the fair selling price would he the only 
test and the guiding star for the Government. “I refuse to be led by that guiding 
star. Have your other dominions a similar provision ? No, You are putting a halter 
round my neck and handicapping me in an agreement with other countries. England 
does not "buy everything from India (cheers). This agreement is therefore full of 
meaning, we are ready as we did in the case of the -Steel Bill to impose differential 
duties on the merits of the case, but cannot subscribe to a new principle which pre- 
vents oux giving protection on any other ground. 

Mr. Q-ovmda Vallabh Pant did not object to any agreement being entered into. Mr. 
De Valera on behalf of Ireland only a few aavs ago had entered into an agreement with 
British for the exchange of cattle for coal. Mr. Pant was therefore prepared to examine 
the present agreement on its merits. But why was not Indian commercial opinion con- 
sulted, he asked. Bid Sir Joseph Bhore presume that Indian opinion would be in favour 
of suoh an agreement ? Now that Indian commercial opinion was unanimously opposed 
to it, was he prepared to withdraw it ? The Viceroy in Calcutta went out of his way 
when he addressed the Associated Chambers of Commerce m seeking “to gain first 
hand information from you on many aspects of the commercial situation.” That was 
the attitude of the head of the Government in India towards British commercial opinion. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai , leader of the Opposition, said that the '.agreement could not be 
called an agreement either in the sense of law or in common sense (applause). The fact 
that the Government had signed it on January 9 and did not consult commercial opi- 
nion led to the shrewd suspicion that Government felt that if they consulted the opini- 
on, they would have to abandon the agreement and that the disappearance of 
the docile Assembly meant that they could not take the risk of submitting the agree- 
ment to the present Assembly (cheers). Mr. Desai subjected the agreement to a detailed 
criticism and warned the House that the interpretation of Government members h,ad no value, 
lie House must vote on the language of the arrangement as it stood and as it was likely 
to be Tead. The first clause of the agreement gave nothing and clause 2 took away a great 
deal from India because whereas it provided for a lower duty on British goods, it did not 
state the converse case that a higher duty might he imposed on British and a lower 
on foreign goods' if Indian interests so required (Applause). The European group was 
jpnpfa^oua group, with one eye to their interest in rhe country aud the other towards 
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their kith and kin (laughter) Mr. Dosai maintained that the agreement must bo based 
on give and take u It comes to this that m order to admit 1 that wo have wliat we 
have, we are called upon to pay a rupee— a proposition which no businessman will ever 
accept. The fact is that we aie called upon to legalise and i emulate what has been 
highhandedness and onesidedness on the part of those who weild executive and politi- 
cal power to tho detriment of ourselves Let us give out answoi \uth no uncertain voice. 

Sir Joseph Bhore , winding up the debate, spoke nearly for fifty minutes and at the 
conclusion was applauded ILe claimed that not a single' national* industry was endan- 
gered or adversely affected by any of tho prowsions of the agreement. * If, while re- 
taining unimpaired the economic inteiests ol India they had been able to do something 
to help tho cause of goodwill and friendliness between India and England at this most 
fateful juncture of history (hear, hear), then they bad done something of which they 
need never be ashamed and winch India in her calmer moments would not be slow ib 
admit (Applause). As for the diuatiou of tins agreement Nn Joseph emphasised that it was 
cotorminour with that of the Ottawa agreement winch would last, one > ear more and if 
at the end of that penod the Mouse considered if essential to disci ml muo it, then 
with that agreement would also go this present one, ot com sc after giving six months’ 
notice. Proceeding Sir Joseph contended that article 1 of the agreement contained 
nothing but a baie statement of fact and he asked if there was any single Indian 
cotton textile industi mlist who could possibly deny that a measure of protection against 
British cotton textile would not bo entirely useless against Japanese competition 

Continuing Sir Joseph Blioie .said that if radical alterations set in any industry, 
which recoivod protection, demanded reinvest igation, then the Government of India 
would see that without depriving the industry of its protection, it did not make exces- 
sive profits. Mr. Jinnah had asked whether India had tho right to represent before 
any authority in England against the imposition ot pi ot active duty in tho case of In- 
dian goods. Sir Joseph Bhore replied affirmatively, because under the Import Duties 
Act they had the statutory light of putting their case. As for the criticism that the 
Government of India had not consulted Tudiau Commercial opinion, tho Commerce 
Member said that there was nothing new that mattered. Was lie to consult them over 
the principles whioh had been accepted by the House over and over again*? lie also 
denied the allegation that the fiscal autonomy convention wots thrown to the winds. 

The House divided on Mr. G (tuba's proposition for immediate termination of the 
Agreement 1 . This was carried by GO against 3S votes amidst cheers. The Assembly then 
adjourned till the 4th. Feb. 


'“Text of Indo-British Trad© Agreement: — The following is the te\t of the agree- 
ment signed on the 9ib. January in Ijtmdon by Sir Walter Runeiman on behalf oi bis 
Majesty r s Government in tho United Kingdom and by Sir I>. N. Mitra on behalf of tho 
Government of India as a supplement to the Ottawa Trade Vgiwmsnt: — 

His Majesty’s Government, in the United Kingdom ami tho Government of India 
hereby agree that during the continuance of tin* Ottawa Trade Agreement the follow- 
ing undertaking's on the part of his Majesty's Government, in the United Kingdom and 
of the Government of India shall bo deemed to be supplementary to Unit agreement, 
namely- 

Article 1.— It is recognised by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and tho Government of India that while protection to an Indian Industry against the 
import of whatever origin may be necessary in the* interests of the economic well- 
being of ludia, conditions within tho industries in India, in tho United Kingdom and 
in foreign countries may be such that the Indian industry requires a higher level of 
protection against foreign goods than against tho imports of the United Kingdom 
origin^ 

pg&licle IT.— It is recognised by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
Hfot under tho existing conditions Import duties constitute an indispousahlo element in 
line revenues of tho Government of India and that revenue considerations must be 
given due weight in fixing tho levels of import duties. 

Article III.— The Government of India undertake that protection bo afforded to 
such industries only as aPtor duo enquiries by the Tariff Board have, in tho opinion of 
the Government of India, established claims thereto -in accordance with the policy of 
discriminating protection laid down in tho resolution adopted by tho Legislative 
Assembly on 1 6-2-23 provided this undertaking shall not apply to safeguarding indus- 
tries under the Safeguarding Act of 3933. 


(2) The Government of India farther undertake that the measure of protection to 
he- afforded shall only he so much as and no more than will equate the prices of Im- 

X8 
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JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT DEBATE 

4tb* FEBRUARY Tlie Assembly to-day began a three-day debate on tlio Joint 
Select Committee’s Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms on a motion by Sir IV. N. 
tiircar, Leader of the House, that the Report “be taken into consideration.” Tlioro was 
a crop of amendments to tlio motion, the more important of them being those moved 
by Mr. Bhvlabhai JDe$ai : Loader of the Opposition, and Mr ill. A. Jmnah , Leader of 
tlio Independent Tarty. 

Sir 2v. N . Sircar,' m moving tlio motion, made a brief speech, resolving for himself 
the right to make detailed observations after hoaimg the debate lie, however, admit- 
ted that Mr. Desai’s amendment was understandable and intelligible as it demanded the 
rejection of the legislation based on this Report 11 is was a direct and honest frontal 
attack, but Mr. Jmnah 1 b attitude was really puzzling. He did not want any total des- 
truction of the foundation ol the reforms pioposals. lie wanted the Communal Award 
to stay on but rejected the fedeiation scheme, lhs objection to the piovmcial autono- 
my scheme was because of certain featuies he did not like From tins it followed 
that Mr. Jmnah liked the rest of the provisions 

At the instance of the President Messrs Desai, Jmnah, Anoy, and others only for- 
mally moved all their amendments without any speoeh. 


ported goods to fair selling pi ices for similar goods produced in Lidia and that whorever 
possible, having regard to tlio provisions ot this aiticle, lower rates of duty would be 
imposed on tlio goods of the United Kingdom origin 

(3) Differential maigius of duty established m accordance with the principles laid 
down in the preceding clauses of this article as between the U K. goods on the one 
hand and foietgn goods on the other shall not bo altered to the detriment of tho United 
Kingdom goods. 

(4) Tlio undertakings contained in this article shall not prejudice tho light of the 
Government of India in cases wherom they find it essential in the interests of rovonuo 
to impose an overriding rovonuo duty on imported goods higher than protective duty 
required. 

Article IV.— When tlio question of grant of substantive protection to an Indian 
industry is referred for enquiry to tho Tariff Board the Government of India will 
afford lull opportunity to any industry concerned in tlio United Kingdom to state its 
case and answer eases presented by oilier interested parties. Tho Government of India 
further undertake that in tho event of any radical changes in the conditions affecting 
tho protected industries diming tho currency of tho period of protection they will, on 
the request of his Majesty’s Government or of their own motion, causo an enquiry to 
bo mado as to tho appropriateness of tho existing duties from tho point of view of tho 
principles laid down in Article ILL and that in the course ot such enquiry full consi- 
deration will bo given to any representations which may be put forward by any 
interested industry m the United Kingdom. 

Article V.— His Majesty’s Government m the United Kingdom will give consideration 
to Lie steps that might be taken in cooperation with respective commercial interests to 
develop import from India of raw or somi-manufaotured articles used m tho manu- 
facture of articles of a class which on importation into India are subject to differential 
protective duties In particular, they have already boon taken in tho U. K. in 
pursuance of Article VIII oi tho Ottawa Agreement with a view to widening tho 
area of consumption of Indian cotton and they undertake to continue to use all 
possible efforts in cooperation with commercial interests to stimulate the consumption 
of Indian cotton m all possible ways, including technical research, commercial investi- 
gation, market liaison and industrial propaganda. 

Article VL — IIis Majesty’s Government in tho U. K undertake that in accordance 
with the principles of the foreign article the privilege of duty-free entry of Indian pig- 
iron into tho U. IC will be continued so long* as duties applicable to articles of iron 
and steel imported into India are not loss < favourable to the united Kingdom than those 
provided Cor in tho Ir on and Steel Protection Act, 1934, without prejudice however to the 
provisions of sub-sections 3 (4) and 3 (5) of tho Indian Tariff Act 1934 os amended by 
section I of Lie Iron and Steel Duties Act, 1934. 

Article VII.— His Majesty’s Government in tho U. K. and the Government of 
India undertake that in all matters relating to this agreement they shall at all times 
receive and consider any conclusions, agreements or reports which may be framed as a 
result ol conferences between tho accredited representatives of the industries concerned 
n the, United Kingdom and in India. 
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Mossrs Ghuznavi, Mody, Bhai Faramanand, Di Pramatha Nath Baiiorioo, Mr. Buvya 
Some, Sardar Sant Singh,' Sir Cowasjee Joining u and Do wan Lai Chand Navalrai also 
formally moved their amendments 

Thereafter Mr. Bhulabhai Desai stood up and subjected the Joint Committee Report 
to a scathing criticism and concluded with the remark that the constitution offered to India 
was futile lie said : “It does not cither save the purpose of reconciling tlio Indians or 
serve Government’s purposes 1 appeal to the House that oven if we have not the 
power to compel the authorities to the giant of w hat we want, we have ceitamlv the 
self -respect to icpeal what we do not want ” At the outset Mr. Desai told the Douse 
that he rose to mo\o his amendment and speak thereon with a groat sense of res- 
ponsibility Roferiing to Sir N N Sucai’s observation that, his amendment was des- 
tructive, lie said “If we destroy the consl itut mn, w r e shall destroy only to build it” 
Proceeding, the spcakei dealt with the historical leview given by the Committee m their 
Report in paragraphs 10 and 11 and said there was time when Indians looked upon 
the British connection as a providential i elation and thought it was a beneficent event 
and that under the British rule Indians should ahvays have justice, fail plav and also 
freedom even without agitating for it But that stage wais long past. Then came 
another stage when, the troedom movement was found neeessuiy. Dm mg the hast 
Great AVar, India Jielped Britain with all ho» men, losonrcos and wealth , Solemn 
promises w'ere made and high liopes wu*re hold out for India But promises made 
from time to tune during the course of the Great AVar had a tendency either to ho 
forgotten oi repudiated or whittled down. The principle of Solf-Determi nation u r as 
given a good-hyo. Now r Indians are at the thud stage of their politic, al history, a stage 
of struggle) in hope and belief, to show that they desoive what, they desired, 
namely self-government. Making an impassioned appeal to all sections of t'lio House 
not to poison and cloud the leal is institutional issue which faces India vis-a-vis England, 
Mr. Desai asked the moveis of the communal motions not to pursue them, hut to give 
support to his motion which stood for harmony and peace. lie wanted them to re- 
member what Mr. Baldwin said the other day in the House of Commons that l so long 
as Indians are divided, we have the right to rule them.’ It was up to the different 
communities m India to make England’s domination impossible tor he believed they 
united m desiring the consummation of their political aspirations. Proceeding Mr. 
Desai said : “Here is a sham constitution offered to us. Are wo to accept it V No. A 
glance at the amendments moved convinces e\ cry one that they are all for rejection.” 
Referring to the grant ut now constitution Air. Desai ashed, “AVhat are the powers of 

any Government to offer a constitution and when is it done ? Thoie are two occasions 

when a Constitution is revised, namely, demand by the ruled for greater reforms or 
emergency arising out of the existing 'constitution* if it, is found workable. Indians 
demanded a real Round Table Conference between the representatives of the people of 
India on the ono hand and representatives of Great Biitnin on the other 

hand. The Round Table Conference which had taken place daring the last few years 
was not a real Round Table Conference and what had been the outcome of three con- 
ferences is a constitution which is wholly unacceptable to India. Even the greatest 
exponents of Round Table Conference had been disillusioned by its results. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said the other day that his only place was now the 

obscure place of a provincial lawyer. Tf that is the feeling of people who 

had beon 4 eager about the Round Table Conference, the value of the Conference 
can easily be appraised. Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru refused to accept any 
form of provincial autonomy if there is not the fullest responsibility at the Centre. 
We are no longer in the stage of tutelage that w t u shall go step by' step and may bo 
we shall bo asked to go two steps backward” Dealing with tlio merits of the 
Central Constitution, Mr. Desai pointed out: “There arc four aspects oE every good 
constitution, namely, the right of external and internal defence, the right of control of 
external relations, the right of controlling Hie Currency and Exchange, the right of the 
fiscal policy and the right of the day-to-day administration. But by a stroke of the non 
these important features have been put under Reserve Subjects and what is left to 
ns ? AVe cannot even conti ol our Currency and Exchange. Then we are loft at the 
discretionary powers special responsibilities and the Right of Vote of the Governor- 
General Added to those, there are the two Chambers. Tn fact, there remains no 
responsibility at the Centre. The Constitution shuts out all possibility of the growth' 
of Indian talents although we possess talents. As regards mo provinces, Mr. Desai 
said : lt Tbore is nothing to ohooso between the Provinces and the Centro. India is 
being taxed to the utmost capacity. Yet under the proposed Provincial Autonomy, 
we shall have to find some twenty crores more by way oi taxation* Ministers will fie 
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placed Lei wet'll the devil and the deep sea with the (hneinors wiih then* extraordinary 
powers on the one side and the prolrrlcti services on the other The t \ will he put m a 
position of uitt'i helph'ssnef-s V hy eonlei this pimintMl auhmcmy, he ashed ,J 
Prot reding, Mi l>cs<u appealed to the I* un'peam, to pmi hands witJi the Opposition in 
rejecting this slum eonsiitution. 

Explaining the position of the Em opt an t (immunity Str IjhIic Ihuhtm, leader of 
the group, assuied the House of then ^uiipatlnes wdh the pohhcdl animations of his 
Indian fnends. They had no donht that India wotdd attain her hmlnnale idate m the 
British Commomvealth of Nations. He theielme, sup, jested that then* should he 
cither a Statutory pruusiun oi umie sort ol suitable da Ini at ion slmultl he made regard- 
ing the attaimnent hy India of hei ultimate goal Beleinhm; tin* piopesed seliemo of 
1 el oi ms, Nil* Leslie Hudson lenuukcd that this w«ts the lesult of a seiu's (d enquiries 
into the const i tutu dial position of India commencing from the Muddmun Enquuy 
Report down to the lepott of tin' Joint I’ailunirntaiy Committee He said that Mr 
I)esai\s deseiiption of the si fume as hast d on Impel mlist domination and economic 
exploitation was Lankly ahsutd. The scheme i cully tiansfi'iied leal power and res- 
ponsibilities to Indians and with goodwill and « o-opeiution of the dilleieut (ommunitios 
ho hoped the pioposed safegumds would always lemam unused and the lesnonsiliihties 
ivould bo real. Answeimg Mi Desiu’s appeal Nil Leslie Hudson lefeucd to unhappy 
memories and said that the histiuy of ioeeut youis bustled with ho\eott, expropmUon 
and laeial hatred. 

Mr. Jtaxlul liuq wlio spoke next, lefened to Mr Desaibx appeal to give up com** 
munal < oiisidi'ratiens and i eject the eonsiitution and said if condemnation of tho 
J I, C Repot t- was a test <d patriotism, Muslims did not, lag behind any other 
community. Even the most Conservative Ihehaids like Mr. A II. Ghuznavi (loud 
JaugJifer) has condemned tho Kepoit in no nnmistakahle ieims Muslims realise that 
it is unsatisfactory and reactionary and of a ict rograde eharaefer. The limitations 
imposed on the Ministers and Governors auioeratie powers render (he transfer of 
power to people illusory. The introduction of Neeond Cliamheis will add to the cost 
9 * the already expensive % administration. If the British rule lias given India peace, 
it has also given us chronic poveify, depleted treasury and shattered credit (ones of 
shame). There is nothing in the Report to indicate Unit attempt will he made to 
reduce the burden ol administration. 

Mi\ iV. V, Gadgil (Confess Socialist) made a forceful speech vehemently attaching 
the Joint Committee s Report which was full of safeguards. The safeguards, said he* 
meant noth hut that all commercial mid vested interests of Ute British people 
should bo consolidated. According to him tho safeguards in plain language meant that 
the safes of the British jieoplo should he well-guarded and the gumds should ho safo. 
(laughter). There are, said he, responsibilities mid individual judgment the cumula- 
tive effect of which all amounted to complete autocracy. Even the mightiest Homan 
Emperor might well aspire after the Governorship or Governor-Generalship of 
Jndm. The Constitution did not visualise the progressive realisation of exploitation for 
Hie British people. It w claimed that the British rules had brought peace. I wish 
it had not been so, for in tli.it ease we would have been Lravoi mid achieved freedom 
qmeipr. Proceeding ho exposed tho hollowness of Federation in which tho Princes 
would hold the key position. The people of the Mates who will bo taxed are to have 
no representation m the Federation which he thought was unjustifiable. 

After Mr, Gadgil had finished, the House adjourned. 

Removal of Bax ox Rkd Shirts 

Sth. FEBRUARY ;~Tu the Assembly to-day, tho motion of Mr, B. Das , urging 
removal of the ban on hlmdai Kludmatgars, was canned by a big majority of 73 
votes against 46. Ml*. B. Das moved : “This Assembly recommends tho Governor- 
General in i Council to take immediate and necessary steps to remove or cause to bo 
removed the ban on the Khudai Khidmatgars’ organisation in tho N. W. F. P. Mr. B. 
Das said that it was the Khndai Khidmatgars whoso activities had given the Frontier 
the reforms winch it recently had. The movement was non-violent and peaceful, hut 
tho Government had always looked on it with suspicion mid had in May, 1930 issued 
communication m which it was declared that those Khudai Khidmatgars were not 
servants of God as thoir names implied, but servants of Mr. Gandhi and that they 
i would create the same atmosphere which the Bolsheviks had done elsewhere. This 
wasm.imfajr estimate of tlie movement and so also tho charge made hy the Govern- 
ment that Mr. Abdul Gbaffar K han and his movement haa received assistance from 
Russia. 
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Mr Abdul Maim Chaudhury wild lliai, eas» Hie Ivin against othei Congress 
organisations liad "been nunoved, theiv must he some leason wh\ the Government Lad 
not lemoved it in the ease of ilie Khudai Khidnuiigms ( i>u Hairy Craih : Yes, 
certainly) Mi Chaudliun was of the opinion that if Ilieie vas any group of Congiess- 
men who stuoily adhered io the non-Moleme creed it was the Fiontier people 
(Applause) Mahatma G and hi had peiloimcd tliat gioat mnaile [Air Metcalfe : Ml. 
Gandhi did not go theie) Ah Chavdhmy ft vas his spmt, so much so that the 
leader of the Red Shirts was called the Fiontier Gandhi Au t \\iaj, whatever the past 
conduct of the Red Shirts they should he judged hy the piesent policy and piogrammo 
which do not justify contimiaiiee of the km Pi Klnm Sahib, the leader of that 
movement, has with the assistance of Red Shirt votes enter t d the Assembly showing a 
change m the out loot. 

Dr Khan Sahcb was cheeied when lie io.se to make lus maiden speech ITe said 
that ho was tlio first elected membei ot the Fiontier Pi o\ line Hitherto Frontier 
piohlems always wane seiutmized through colouied glasses and presented 
hy those nominated hy the Government. to bl miMepresont” farts. Dr Khan Kaheb 
said that ho w r ould not go into details of the tyrannies The Khudiu Khidnmtgars 
w’eie servants of tho humanity, n lespendivo of nice. He asked, why Father 
Elwun, a seeker afttu truth, was turned out of the piovinee, and cited Miss Wilkinson’s 
opinion that she had nevci seen su< h oideily hehaMuur as of the people at Charsada 
•when called upon hv loadois to dispeise Contnuinig, Dr. Khan admitted that Mr. 
Metcalfe, whon in tho Fiontiei, was sympathetic. The speakers object was to show 
the movement was non-violent The voluntoeis, w ho pu kefeii Charsatla Jiquoi shops, 
w r ere ill-tieatod and even made staiL naked (cries . shame) hut them was not a single scratch 
on the policy. A meeting took place at I’tmanzai. Infill cliaige did not disporse 
them, hut firing startod witliout official oulei, two were killed and thirty wounded. 
Even thon tho people did not move and theie was not a single scratch on those who 
killed them. Was not this a demonstration of non- violence V (applause). Once tho 
police, misled hy an informer, came to a village and killed a volunteer hy accident. 
The villagers disaimed tho police When Khudai Klmhuatgai leaders camo next day the 
police w^ere given hack their uniforms ami rilles and allowed to go with safety 
(applause), and Government’s oftbi for compensation foi the person killed was refused, 
because the volunteers woio pledged to take no reward (applause). Dr. Khan then 
lecallecl the Simon Commission’s remark about the Frontier that the u inheient right 
of man to smoko in tho powder magazine must he curtailed’’, and said u wo have 
staitcd tho movement to convert tho Frontier into a peaceful house.” Tho speaker 
quoted extensively from Burney’s hook— “The Naked Fakir” m which Burney, who 
lived as a guest of the head of tho C. T. D,, described the Red hJhirt movement as 
peaceful and its leader as an embodiment of Christ (cheers). As to tho Government’s 
allegation that the volunteers marched in formations, the speaker asked what was 
wrong about it V The Government statement that Abdul OaiTar Khan’s nephew 
refused to pay land revenue was a lie. Concluding Dr. Khan assured that the Red 
Shirt movement was non-violent They had love for everybody, including oven Nawab 
Major Ahmed Nawaz Khan (cheers). 

Tho Home Member, replying to tho debate, congratulated Dr. Khan on moderation 
and recalled the wise words of Mr, Bhulabhai Desai that they may diffoi without rancour. 
The Frontier territory was such that tho Bimon Commission’s remark was entirely true. 
Mon lived in hills, armed to teeth, over ready to laid and even engage in regular war. 
The responsibility for peace in tliat territory was solely of the Executive, which could 
not be shared with the Assembly. The Homo Member domed tho charge of unfair dis- 
crimination and said that a number of other organisations were still unlawful, some in 
Bengal, many in Bombay imd some in other provinces. If tt Itod Shirt” was a part of 
the Congress machine it was up to tho Congress to show that it did, in fact, observe 
its rules of non-violence and discipline. Facts proved to the contrary. Professions of 
non-violence wore absolutely lip pi of essions. (Dr. Khan ; question). The Chief Com- 
missioner’s detaied charges, giving instances of violence, had boon published for three 
years, and were not challenged. 

Dr, Khan : tr We are then in jail" 

The Home Member said that when the reforms were introduced, tho Frontier 
Government made an attempt to create an atmosphere. But Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
repeatedly refused to see tho Chief Commissioner and on tho contrary went about 
preaching racial hatred and rebellion and stated definitely that his object was to turn 
the British out of India, if necessary, by force. Proceeding, Sir Henry Craik referred 
to the staging of a drama of seditious character, and said that though afterwards there. 
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war> a lull for somo time it was followed by rceiudcseonee of ttoublo m December. 
1931. For mstaneo, an English lady fell down whilst nding and was being taken in a 
hihaipoy’ by people with traditional comtosy. and thin were punenuil by Red Shirts. 

Sn Homy Cinik speaking m emphatic tones alii lined that the lied Shirts wore not. 
non-violent and that the organisation aimed at complete independence, meaning forcible 
election of the British Government H was engaged in limning trans-frontiei tribesmen 
against the Thitish Government. It encouraged people not to pay taxes. Concluding., 
the Home Membei reminded the House of the dungeis ol taking the risk before the 
All ldis or other tribesmen, who like eagle wore only ready to pounce upon n prey. 

Mr Bhulabhat I)n>a *, leader of the Opposition, asked the Flense not to be deceived 
by the picture eleven ly painted by Sti Hem > GnuK. V hat was the u^u of unearthing 
an old speech of Abdul Ghaffiii and then juose< utmg him V That speech, which was 
delivoieu heioro tlie Clmstian Association. contained an honest account of the Red 
Wliii t movement. The sedition section was so wide that anyone, wdio said that Govern- 
ment was not ideal, would be guilty undei it. As one,’ who w.is closely associated 
wdth Khan Abdul GaJTai Khan prioT to his anest, Mr Desai said that lie was truthful, 
just and prepaiod to suffer the, woist m oulei that truth might piovad. 

Mr. J/, A. Jmnah lemmded the House that Sir Jlenty did not mention the aetivi- 
tios of tho Red Slurts m 1933 and 1934. No movement of a gigantic character could 
remain absolutely non-uolent And was them nut a ease of blunder on the part of 
Government as well, wliieh Mr. Metcalle had aecepfed V "What was the uso of cunti- 
mung the old lancoui V Stalesmnnslnp demanded Government to respond to the All- 
India feeling expressed in the House and win the Fiontier people and restoie ical 
pence and goodwill. Ilad they not made peace wdth tho Geunans V Lf Government 
were victois, then it became' all tho more incumbent on them to bo lenient tow r aid* 
the vanquished. 

Tho House divided and the resolution was carried by 73 votes to 4G. 

Prevention or Foueion lh ce Imcort 

Mr. Satyamrain Sinc/ha moved a resolution urging effective immediate stops, 
fiscal and other, to prevent or control importation of foreign rice, especially from Siam 
and Indo-Chiua, into India. He said that the export trade of India had gone down and 
tho import trade of Siam and Indo-Chma had increased. The discussion was adjourned. 

JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT DEBATE (Cbntd.) 

6th. FEBRUARY —Mr. N. Af. Jos hi declared if tho Joint Parliamentary Committee 
accepted Major Attlee’s scheme, India would probably accept it as. a ( compromise. 
As it is, the scheme with all sorts of reservations and safeguards is illusory. The 
safeguards were conceived not merely for pi election of British mimesis against Con- 
gress attitude but because of the Britishers’ distrust of tho people of India as a whole, 
including the landed and commercial magnets, and even tho Princes. Tf m future, 
Britain giants complete self-gov onimeut to India, and if the Promos now r joining the 
Federation on their Treaty rights refuse to leave the Federation, India will be doomed. 
He refused to mortgage India’s future m this fasluon. 

In a particularly trenchant speech, Dr. C . V. Deshwvlh .said that they would resist 
to their utmost if tho scheme was forced dow f n Lidia’s throat It had been said that 
this constitution was inevitable. Death was also inevitable. But would anybody, there- 
fore, commit suicide V Continuing, Dr. Deslnnukh said if any loan had to be raised, tho 
Britishers get it done f>y the Jew's of tho world ; if any battlo was to bo fought. 
Irishmen were sent, and now that they want continuance of tho autocratic rule over 
India tho Princes were brought in. Concluding, tho speaker said there w r as a sinister 
mind and a black linger working behind tho entire scheme. 4 , 

While clearly admitting that no one in India was in lovo with the constitution offerod 
to India, Mr. Mody supported the motion for consideration of tho J. P. C. Report. “If a 
miracle were to happen and the members occupying the Treasury Benchos were induced 
to cross the floor of tho House and tako seats on the non-official side, l am sure,” assorted 
Mr. Mody, “even they would be equally emphatic in their condemnation of tho proposed 
constitution. The ossontial features of tho Constitution Bill aro that wbilo socking 
to confer powers to tho representative of tho people, it hedges thorn round with 
tiTOVisions which oro not in the interest of India. “The scheme of reforms outlined 
m the. Bdl embodies the collective wisdom of tho British race, but even that wisdom 
has not succeeded in bridging tho wide gulf between tho demands of this country and 
the conservative tradition of Britain. But still do I support tho scheme. I believe 
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tlio scheme of roforms marts a considerable advance on tho existing’ consi itutiou. If 

this is 1 elected, tho result will ho a repetition of the situation of discontent m a more 
aggravated form as prevailed after tlio intiodnetion of the Montngu-Chelmsfunl 

retoims” Referring to the safeguards m tho Bill, Mr Mody dopnvatod all elaborate 
commercial and othor safeguards which have lieon devised “The Safeguards,” lie 
said, “can novel* prevail against the solemn will of the people. Still if they are 
tlmrst upon India, it will be most doploiahle” As vegan Is the omission of the 

declaration in the Bill that India’s goal was Dominion Status,' Mr Mody stated “1 can- 
not conceive of anything so singularly unloit unate as the omission of any clause to 
define cleaily and in emphatic terms that the present constitution is merely a prelude, 
to the enlargement of liberty for India as enjoyed in the Dominions” lie unlimited 
Englishmen that the eftoits of those who would woik the constitution would be 
tkwaited if the majoniy of India’s poll heall v-miuded people lefused to accept it. 
Concluding, Mr. Mody appealed to the Buhsli Government to give them the light 
amount of liheity m the right way at the right tune 

Dr. Pramatha Nath Baneiji exposed the hollowness of provincial autonomy adumbrated 
m tho Constitution Bill and showed by analysing the schemes that tlieie was no transfer 
of power and no possibility of responsible Government in tho jnovinces The Gover- 
nors, ho opined, will ho invested with hou\y responsibilities,' — responsibilities ordinary 
and special, —so extensive in character that* the Council of Ministers who will bo 
chosen by tho Governors themselves will bo utterly helpless m all matters. Coming to 
the Centro ho said that tho position was woiso "as tlio Governor-General was given 
more wide and far greater powcis The Great Moghul in the 'Whitehall, said he, will 
continue to control tho destinies of 350 millions of people. 

Sir Cowaaji Jehangtr was certain that the proposed safeguards wore sure to result in 
deadlocks If in spite of then warning tho British Government forced this constitution on 
India they would do so on then own lesponsihility. Airing his personal views Sir 
Joseph Bhore on the evo of lus retirement asked tho House' to take a practical view 
and stated that there were three fold implications of rejecting the scheme. Firstly, 
the advocates of rejection expected to obtain a more satisfactory constitution through 
pressure of Direct Action but past historical experiences should that Direct Action had 
failed. The second implication of rejection was, Sir Joseph said, that it would bring 
some better offer from His Majesty’s Government and the Bxitish Parliament. It is not 
inconceivable that if rejection was complete, it would (‘airy some weight but let ns be 
under no delusion. However strong the feeling against the xeforais, it will m practice 
be worked by a large majority of people in this country. If that be the case, rejection 
becomes an empty gesture, quite meaningless and purposeless. The third implication of 
rejection, said $ir Joseph, is the possibility of a change in Government in England giving 
India something bettor. The House at tins stage adjourned. 

7th. FEBRUARY : — Tlio Assembly concluded to-day the tlnve-day debate on the 
J. P. C. Report, Tho first part of Mr. Bhulahhai Descn's amendment,' which only refer- 
red to tho J. P 0 Report and did not mention anything about the Communal Award, 
was put to vote and defeated by 72 against 61 votes. 

There were altogether 4 divisions. The second pari of Mr. Desai’s amendment neither 
accepting nor rejecting the Communal Award, which he moved ns an amendment to the 
first part of Mr. Jmnah’s amendment was lost by 84 to 44 votes. 

The first part of Mr. Jirmah'ts amendment accepting the Communal A "ward was 
carried by 68 to 15 votes, Congressmen remaining neutral. Tho second and third parts 
of Mi*. Jinn all’s amendment ro : Provincial Autonomy and Federation were passed by 74 
votes to 58 votes. 

Mr. M. $ . Aney, Leader of tlio Congress Nationalist Tarty, was first called upon by 
the President to open the debate to-day on the J. P. C. Report. At the outset Mr, 
Aney declared that the report was full of blunders, misconceptions and misstatements. 
The recommendations of the 'report were full of absurdity inasmuch as they bristled 
with safeguards. Mr. Aney asserted that under such circumstances there w r ero no scope 
not only of real advance but even tho sort of advance contemplated by the authors of 
the report. Attacking tho Communal Award Mr, Aney said that one direct result of 
the Award would bo the breaking up of national and political solidarity which had been 
achieved, however partially. It was from the standpoint of Indian nationalism and 
national homogeneity, declared Mr, Aney, that ho directed his crusade against the Award. 
He also attacked the contemplated administrative arrangements of Berars under the new 
constitution. 
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Sir Henry Craik , appealing to the House to accept the constitution, examined the 
various ament Unents moved to the Government motion. Referring to Mr. H. P. Modv’s 
amendment which expressed dissatisfaction at the absence of any statement of India’s 
goal as i Dominion Status bu* Henry stated that there was no cause for apprehension for 
that. To allay the strong feeling of Indians on this point he read a statement made by 
tho Secietaiy of State during the course of the second reading of the Government of 
India Bill m the House of Commons on February 6 which ran as follows 

(“This House will observe that this Bill like most modem Bills contains no preamble) 
There have, it is true, been important Acts m tho past Among them is the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 to winch a statement of policy and intentions was prefixed 
by way of a preamble. There is, however, no need for a proamblo in this case, as no 
new pronouncement of policy or intention is required The preamble to the Act of 
i919 was described by the Joint Committee m their report as having ‘set out finally 
and definitely the ultimate aims of Butish rulo in India. 

“The Committeo after full consideration further assorted that ‘subsequent statement 
of policy have addod_ nothing o the snhstanco of this declaration’ which they then 
proceeded to craoio in full in f heir report as ‘settling once and for all the attitude of 
the British Parliament and people towards tho political aspirations’ of India. If tho 
Committtee were justified in those statements and tho Government consider that they 
are fully justified— there is suioly nothing to bo gained bv reitoratmg the words which 
have ‘settled onuo and for all tho attitude of Parliament to Indian problem 

“Moreover, in government and above all in the government of the Indian Empire, 
continuity of the policy is of first importance. No Government and no Parl iamen t can 
treat lightly any statement issued under the authority of then predecessors. But once 
the aim of the policy has been clearly determined and accepted significance attaches 
not to its language but to the concrete measure taken in pursuance of it 

“The position of the Government therefore is tins that they stand firmly by tho 
pledge contained in the 1919 preamble (which it is not a part of their plan to repeal) 
and by the interpretation put by the Vioeroy in 1929 on the authority of tho Govern- 
ment of the day on that preamble that ‘tho natural issue of India’s progress as there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status/ 

“The declaration of 1929 was made to remove the doubts which had been felt as 
to the meaning of tho preamble of 1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in 
the Act the words and phrases which add nothing new to tho declaration m the 
preamble. In saying that we stand by our pledges, I include of course not only the 
pledges given to Bntish India and Burma as part of British India but also our 
engagements with the Indian States. 

“Rightly understood the preamble of 1919— which I repeat will stand unropoaled— 
is a clear statement of purposes of the British people and this Bill is a definite stop, 
indeed a great stride forward towards the achievement of that purpose. It is by acts 
and not by words that wo claim to bo judged. It is clear then that wo can only 
reach iho end wo havo plainly set before ourselves when India has succeeded m 
establishing the conditions upon which selC-govornmont rests, nor will its attainment 
be delayed by any reluctance on our part to recognise those conditions when they 
aetutdly exist. There are difficulties which she has to surmount but they are difficulties 
inherent m the Indian problem and not our creation.” 

Rising to sneak fcmidst prolonged cheers, Mr. At. a. Jmnah at tho outset characterised 
ns baseless and astounding the allegations and insinuations contained in the contents of 
the “Statesman” in its issue of February 2 last, namely that he was opposod to tho 
scheme of All-India Federation because lie had boen loft out of tho later sittings of 
the Round Table Conference. Mr. Jinnah admitted that ho was a keen Round Tabler 
but never was he an enthusiastic federalist. Referring to the Communal Award, Mr. 
Jinnah said he did not agree with Mr, Desai’ s amendment which sought to reject the 
entire structure of the proposed constitution including the Award, although in the 
next part of his amendment. Mr Desai maintained a neutral attitude towards it. It 
is apparently inconsistent, but then Mr Desai had perhaps no other alternative. Mr. 
Jmnah fully agreed with Mr, Desai that religion was a matter botweenman and God 
and that language, religion and culturo had nothing to do with politics. But Mr* 
Jinnah submitted, that the Communal Award was not a matter of religion or culturo, 
hat it was a question of the minorities and a purely political issuo. Problems of 
minorities in other countries had been solved : why not solve it in India too ? What 
is this problem of the Minorities after all ? It was the combination of certain natural 
elepmte % Taoe, culture ; religion, art, literature and music,— all these go to form a 
separate entity. Mr. Desai said, let there he acquisition first and then distnbution* It 
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is a fallacious argument It is not that we ■wore sotting upon some venture after 
which we would distribute the spoils of the venture Why does Mahatma Qandlu 
fast unto death and then gets all tho Hindu leaders of India to agree to the Poona 
Pact ? Why did not you tell him ‘acquisition first then distribution.’ Proceeding, 
Mr. Jmnah congratulated his Hindu bretluen on exhibiting their souse of solidarity 
which had led thorn to win over the Depressed Classes to them by "lying them what 
they wanted Why not show the same spirit towards the Muslims ? Referring to the 
Federation, Mr Jmnah emphatically declared that it was wholly rotten and totally 
unacceptable and absolutely unworkable. The Pnnoes had laid down impossible terms 
on which it was impossible to construct any scbome of constitution He was not 
opposed to the Princes oi any body But lie was toi British India and this scheme 
was gomg to destroy all that British India had developed during the last fifty years of 
constitutional progiess. He was not opposed to the idea of a Federation, but bitterly 
opposed to a Federation of this charaotei It would load to ill-will and bitterness It 
consists of 98 per cent safeguards and only two per cent responsibility. Ho far as the 
provincial scheme was concerned, Mr. Jmnah was of opinion that it 'undoubtedly was 
an advance on the present constitution in the following directions, namely, extension 
of franchise, Indiamsation of tho Cabinet, all members of the legislature to be elected, 
responsibility of the Ministers to the legislature, etc. Certain obieotionable features in 
the provmcial scheme which according to him require modification have been pointed 
out in the amendment suggested by lum. 

Mr. F. E. James emphasised that the constitution offered to India marked a tre- 
mendous advance on the oxistmg on.*. lie strongly controverted Mr. J mnah ’s asseition 
that the Federal scheme was conceived to prevent further advance m the Central Gov- 
ernment. This allegation, said the speaker, was not only untrue but runs counter to the 
historical processes m the successive Round Table Conferences. Mr James also refuted 
Mr. Jinnah’s point that the safeguards ate up all the transfer of power 

Speaking first after lunch Mr. Ghnxnavi traced tho history of Muslim awakening 
and communal dissensions which l cached the culminating pomt at tho second Round 
Table Conference. He described bow Hindu Mnhaaabha leaders destroyed all attomnts 
at peace by insisting on getting two more seats to tho Sikhs in the Punjab thus reducing 
the Muslims into a minority. & 

Mr. Govmdballav Pant spoke for 40 minutes to show that the constitution irres- 
pective of the safeguards was definitely a retrograde stop. Parliament would porpot- 
rate a monstrous fraud m the name of constitution if the Government of India Bill 
were passed as it had been framed. Ho cited the political blunders that England had 
committed in regard to America, Ireland and South Africa and observed that when- 
ever the question of the grant of responsible Oovornment aroso, Britain adopted suici- 
dal dilator mess. 

. Mf- Satyamurthu the last speaker on the debate, made a forceful speech appealing to 
reject the report. He emphasised that tho India Bill was a monstrous monument of 
shams. It did not satisfy the political aspirations of the most moderate section of the 
people, it was too costly, it contained no seeds of growth in it. India’s self-respeot 
demanded that the constitution should without any hesitation -be rejected. The country 
a , clea ' lead 1:0 the legislature as to what it should do with regard to 
re ^ Lr f un S tho last election those who opposed the White Paper 
scheme. We asked what we should do”, Mr. Satvamurthi continued, “if we did 
not accept the constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is. It is my belief that 
there is no failure m the nation’s fight for freedom." * 

„ ^ ^”? or ’ raptyiag to the three-day debate, spoke for more than an horn* in 

D “tomiptions from Mr. Jinnah and Sir Cowasji Jehan- 

? Itou^d Table speeches to show that Mr. Jmnah was mostly 
concerned with the interests of his own community and the problems of the Nation were 
to S ir 0 ? dary j N ° bod y o . ouI<i denv that com mual wrangles and provincial jealousies exist 
DiwA ^Cd NavSy mt6rrUPted : mat about BhaiParamanand, ] Mr.Aney and 
Mr. Jinnah :— What about yourself in London ? 

& .i f 1 ! 00 . 6 ?* g S l r ^ ri & e 1 S j a ! 1 ori tioism levellod during the last two days were of 
“ature. Nobody made any constructive suggestion. Mr. Desai did not 
the constituent assembly. MrJinaah’s proposal of working 
pmmoial autonomy and substituting the federal scheme by a British India Federation 

SS .°Ar Jp 10 P r °P 09 to° n - After Sir Nripendranath fear had .fimshed, domra 
was apphed and the amendments were put to vote. ’ UHUre 

oa .tdc j- P. o. Report in the form in which it was eventuallv 
•tttied' by 74 votes against 58 votes by the Assembly to-day was as follows; TO * uy 

17 
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(a) “This Assembly accepts the Communal Award in so far as it goes, until a sub- 
stitute is agreed upon by the various communities concerned. 

(b) “As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, the House is of opinion that 
it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and m as much as it includes various 
objectionable features, particularly the establishment of Second Chambers, the extra- 
ordinary and special powers of the Governor and provisions relating to police rules, 
secret services and Intelligence Departments which render the real control and 
responsibilities of the executive and legislature ineffective, and therefore unless these 
objectionable features aro removed, it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion 

(o) tt As regards the scheme of Central Government called the All-India Federation, 
this House is clearly of opinion that .it is fundamentally and totally unacceptable 
to the people of British India, and therefore recommends to the Government of India 
to advise His Majesty’s Government that immediate efforts should be made to consider 
how best to establish for British India alone a really responsible Government and with 
that view take steps to review the whole position in consultation with Indian opinion 
without delay.” The House then adjourned till the 11th. Feb, 

Adjournment Motions Ruled out 

lltb. FEBRUARY —When the Assembly met to-day the adjournment motion 
brought by Sir Muhammad Yakub in order to discuss the President’s conduct in regu- 
lating the discussion of the J. P. C.' Report was ruled out of order by Sir Abdur Rahim. 
He quoted the procedure adopted m the House of Commons and also from Mayer’s 
“Parliamentary Practice” to sliow that only a substantive motion like a vote of non- 
confidence in the Chair could be brought to censure the oonduct of the Chair, and not 
a motion for adjournment of the business of the Houso The President also ruled out 
the adjournment motion of Mr. K. L. Gauba for censuring the Government for failing 
to give effect to the Assembly’s verdict on the Iudo-Bntish Trade Pact. 

Removal op Disqualification 

The Assembly accepted the resolution of Mr. K M. Jed he urging removal of the 
disqualification in respect of the eligibility of Pandit Dwarkaprasad Misra of Jubbulpore 
and Maulvi Ashrafuddin Choudhury of Comilla for election to the Assembly without voting. 

Protection op Foreign Rice Import ( Contd .) 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. Satyanarayan Singha’s resolution urging, 
prevention of import of foreign rice. Mr. Singha m his speech quoted figures to show 
that within the last three years rice imported from Siam had risen seven times India 
was the only unfortunate country whore Siam found market for liei broken cheap rice. 
Mr. N> G. Ranga moved an amendment recommending the Government to take imme- 
diate and necessary steps, fiscal and other, to prevent or control the importation of 
foreign nee and paddy Mr. G . S Bajpai , on behalf of the Government, exhaustively 
replied to the debate. Ife said that the provisional conclusion of the Government was 
that the problem was really one of competition of broken rice from Siam and Indo-China 
with finer variety produced in South India. Mr. Satya Naram's resolution was carried. 

Revision of Taxation Policy 

Dr. Yhauidin moved a resolution urging the Government to take immediate steps 
to revise the present taxation policy. The House and the debate was adjourned. 

Or. Law Amend Act (1908) Repeal Bill 

12th. FEBRUARY :-The agenda paper to-day contained four non-official Bills for intro- 
duction. Mr. B Das introduced a Bill repealing the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908. He said Part I of the Act was repealod in 1922, but Part II was left 
over for later action. This part, instead of being used against violent, anarchical and 
revolutionary crimes, was liable to be abused, as the Government actually did abuse it 
in suppressing organizations of the Congress. It was therefore urgent and neoossary 
that tins Act should bo repealed forthwith. 

Cr. Proc. Code 1898 (Sec. 103) Amend. Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh introduced a Bill for amendment of Section 108 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. Section 103 related to the searching of premises by the 
police provided two respectable witnesses of the locality were 'present at the time of 
the search, Sardar Sant Singh said that the word “locality” iSad been judicially inter- 
preted as not to mean of the same quarter of the town as Ihe place searched, and it 
had been ruled that stress should be laid on the word “responsibility ” He wanted, 
through the Bill, to substitute “neighbourhood” for “locality ” This amendment w m 
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Or Pr. Code 1898 (Seo 406) Amend Bill 
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occupied the position of head of the police and 
these appeals should not ho heard by him 

Cr. Pe Code 1898 (Secs 30, 34. 34a, 35) Amend. Bill 
The fourth Bill amends Sections 30, 34 and 34A and 35 of the Cr iminal Procedure 

Regulating P ayment of Wages 

FEBRUARY The House met to-day to tiansaot off™*™] Winac* 
Str Frank Noyce (Industries Mcmher) introduced a Bill "effalatinc navment nf 
wages to cortam classes of poisons employed in industry. Tho bill trios l c remedv 

STSe mrtWiSX? Sf'gft^SS 

Civil Procedure Code Amend. Bills 

&i r Craik introduced two bills one amending section *51 of +Tia rwi 0 a-p 

Civd Procedure so as to protect honest debtors of ali classes, and not the industrial 
workers class only, from detention in civil prison and to coniine such detention to 
debtors proved to he recalcitrant or fraudulent. detention to 

® e otller pJl inserts a new section m the Code of Civil Proceduie as fnlln-roc • 
“Where a certified copy of decree of any of the supenor ornate of rSS Li 
Krngdom or any reciprocating territory has been filed m tho District Coart the Sum 
may he executed m British India ns if it has been passed by the Distnot Omrt®> 

Sheet Glass Industry 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a icsolution that tho draft convention for the rwule+ion 

m ?? 0 P a ^ 10 shoet-glass works, passed at the eighteenth session of the 
International Labour Conference, bo not ratified. Ho said that the draft of the 
related to workmens compensation, night woik of women and other such matter* ° P 2r^ 
proposed to bring up tliis 1 convention for consideration hoC the Letosktare at the 
Simla session. The object of the convention was to far fnHv t™, iS S ™ re , • 

aod et fh g i™ S w fact0ne - S ' Sl r f raDk sai ? *■* lh ®y were\tnatS in fhe^S ProSoS 

sps'sss 

-argfAJSfi’ *?■ ^4^»±ffgawr^“i 

m amendment that hours of work in sheot-dass works be 
Routs per weolc. Ho complained that tho attitude of the 
? e ® arr ] ^ernationd labour conventions always had boon indifferent 

a vJ eeIi; m ^continuous piocess industries and the worLnir conditions^ 
glass industry were not worse than many other industries g oon(U1:io:as 111 

aftotof-rWiff uSfcf F#* 8 up of the matter before the Assembly 

actu tneianff Board’s report was put to the vote and carried bv 51 acainst rX J 

to moved that j£e draft convention msM beSorllo™ 

aooepted. He said that the proposal was impracticable in India. Iheluestion of 
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unemployment insurance had been thoroughly investigated bv the Whitley Commission 
which had come to the conclusion that it woold not bo feasible. . 

Mr . N . M. Josht moved an amendment to the effect that after consideration of the 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise might bo taken for relic £ of unemployment 
as would lead to ratification of iho draft convention and acceptance of the recommen- 
dation as soon as practicable.” 

Mr y, V. Gm, supporting tho amendment, said that if the Government would not 
accept even this moderate demand made m tlio amendment what could the Government 
do ? He was outli ning vaiious methods foi reducing unemployment when the House 
adjourned. 

Revision or Taxation Policy {Contd ) 

I4tb. FEBRUARY Tho nouse took . up discussion on Dr, Ziauddm’s resolu- 
tion recommending tho Governor-General-in-Council to take immediate steps for revis- 
ing the present taxtation policy , . 4 , 

Mr. N. G. Ban (/a moved an amendment to the effect that taxtation be redistributed 
in order to lower the burden on poorer classes Ho said during the last thirty years the 
poor people had been overburdened with taxation 

Mr A, S. Ayyangar moved an amendment to the effect that revision of tho taxa- 
tion policy should take place particular!/ with respect to assessment of income-tax on 
incomes below Rs. 2,000 and excise duties on matches and sugar. 

Mr If. S. Aney held that considerable proportion of revenues of the Central Govern- 
ment as -well as the provincial Governments were raised by way of indirect tax. Indirect 
taxes generally were levied not by legislatures but by certain executive authorities by 
virtue of rule making powers. 

Mr. Sti Prakash vehemently attacked the taxation policy of tho Government and 
said that the Indian Government did not exist for the people, but tho people were made 
to exist for the Government raised taxes not for nation-building purposes* but for 
maintaining tho expensive bureaucracy and the unnecessarily largo army. He urged a 
revision in the pohey of spending finances. 

Dr . De 1 Souza regretted that the debate in the House was nothing more than academic. 
The Government when on increasing India’s debts. Sir Georgo Schuster alone had left 
a legacy of thirty crores on the people. The Government was allowing foreign rice to 
be dumped, and looked helplessly on the starving agriculturists. 

Dr jP. N. Banerjee complained that during the period of recent world-wide econo- 
mic depression the Government of India had done little to alleviate the distress of the 
people, and he hoped that an enlightened policy would be followed. 

Sir James Qrigg replying dealt with *the land revenue question. He said Sardar 
Mangal Singh had wanted land revenue to be graduated in accordance with tho ability 
to pay. He doubted whether this demand could ever be made in its entirety, for in 
land revenue there was a considerable element of rent. On the other hand, under the 
new constitution the same authority which was responsible for land revenue would also 
have the power to impose taxation on agricultural income. Concluding Sir James Grieg 
said that the debate had boon valuable, ne announced that tho Government would 
remain neutral on the resolution and the amendments. 

Consequently, Mr. Ranga's amendment urging lowering of the incidence of taxation 
on poor classes, Mr, Ayyangar’ s amendment demanding revision of assessment of 
income tax on incomes below two thousand rupees, excise duties on matches t and sugar 
and the resolution of Dr. Ziauddin as amended were passed without a division. The 
House then adjourned tiff the 18th. Feb. 

Railway Budget for 1935-36 

] 8th. FEBRUARY Railway estimates presented br Sir Joseph Shore m the 
Assembly to-day forecast final deficit in 1934-35 of about a crore less than originally 
estimated. For 1935-36 budget anticipates deficit on commercial and strategic lines taken 
together of nearly 2 crores. For the first time, however, in recent years commercial 
hues alone are able to show a balanced budget for 1985-36. 

Revised estimate of deficit on Railways in 1934-35 is 4 and one-fourth crores 
against 8 crores last year. Improvement is entirely due to increase in goods earnings. 
Passenger receipts are still falling but increase during present year both in number of 
passengers carried and average miles travelled by each passenger justifies hopes of 
improvement Total traffic earnings of State lines are expected to reach 90 and three- 
fourth crores— over 4 orores better than last year, though still 4 and one-fourth 
crores below receipts of 1930-31 which was the first year of depression, Total wor- 
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Mug expenses amount to nearly 64 oiores for depreciation and are tliree-fourtli crores 
in excess of last year’s figures. 

Net revenue of Railways m 1934-35 is expected to be three crores higher than 
1933-34 and mteiest charges throe-fourth croie lower as a result of fall m rate of 
Government borrowing. 

Total deficit of 424 lakhs (of which 185 lakhs are for strategic lines) will be met by 
temporary loan from depreciation fund winch will stand at 11 crores at the end of the 
year. 

Budget estimates for 1935-36 assumes improvement m receipts Total traffic 
receipts on all State lines aie estimated at 93 and a half crores. Increase m ordinary 
working expenses of 105 lakhs, including 92 lakhs due to decision not to roimpose 
cuts in pay, is counterhalanced to some extent hy slight decrease in provision for 
depi eolation, which, accoiding to new method of calculation approved by Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, will be 1-60 of total capital at charge. Total working 
expenses will amount io under 64 and a half croros and will be GO lakhs more than in the 
current year. Deficit on all Slate lines m 1935-36 will be 190 lakhs Deficit on 
strategic lines will be 197 lakhs and net lesult of working of commercial lines during 
the year will be a small surplus of 7 lakhs. Balance of depreciation fund at the end 
of the yea r will be 13 crores I joans fiom fund to meet previous deficits will stand at 
28 and a half crores. 

In view of all signs at present pointing to furthoi improvement in future, which is 
likely to he sustained if not spectacular, Railways felt justified in reduction recently 
announced m surcharge on coal fi eights which involves loss m earnings of over 20 
lakhs on public coal. Maximum of Re 1 imposed on reduced surcharge of 12 and a half 
per cent, will be of considerable benefit to long distance traffic on which burden of present- 
rate has fallen most heavily and result will be that surcharge on distances about 700 
miles will be the same. 

In justifying decision not to roimpose cuts in pay in 1935-36, Sir Joseph Bhore 
said : “Apart from the fact that more than half the staff on State Railways are actually 
Government servants, and that Railways have therefore from the beginning followed 
the policy of Govemmont m this matteer, wo feel that with a revival in earnings to 
an extent that we think will enable us to balance the budget of commercial lines with- 
out recourse to the continuance of tho cut, we could not consistently with our pledges, 
refuse to follow the action taken with regerd to other Government servants The wide 
discontent among our staff which would have followed any attempt to single them 
out for specially unfavourable treatment would, I have no doubt, have resulted in grave 
detriment to efficiency, if not indeed in serious labour trouble”. 

Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that the results of last year and tho estimates ho was 
placing before the Assembly had justified his optimism aud the confidence expressed 
by him in previous years in the essential strength and soundness of tho financial 
position of Indian Railways notwithstanding successive deficits since 1930-31. He said:— 

“A review of results, if it is to be of any value, must extend over a sufficiently 
lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of temporary causes and give a true 
picture of the whole. Taking broad results, it will be seen that m the 12 yoars ending 
with 1935-36, 6 years of prosperity and 6 of the adversitv, the net result of the 
working of all State-owned lines, commercial and strategic, will, if our present estimates 
prove correct, be a surplus of 14 crores and an accumulated balance in tho deprecia- 
tion fund of 41 and half crores. In other words, during the long period of varying future, 
we shall have earned a net income of over a crore a year after meeting working ex- 
penses, providing tor accruing depreciation and playing interest in full on borrowed 
capital.” 

„ Works programme for 1935-36 is bigger tlian in recent yoars. Total sum provided 
is 15 crores after allowing, for reduction of stores balances by three-fourth crore. Pro- 

f ra mm e provides for starting construction of Megna Bridge to improve communication 
etween Eastern Bengal and Assam and extension of the electrified suburban sanction of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from Borivli to Yirar. 10 lakhs is provided 
for a line of 52 miles in Southern India which will be undertaken if Government ox Madras 
are in favour of project. 44 lakhs are required for the purchase of the Amri tSar- 
Pati-Kasur Railway. Total expenditure during 1935-36 on restoration of damage caused 
by floods to Hardinge Bridge and by the Bihar earthquake is estimated at 70 lakhs. 
Ox balance of fourteen one-fourth crores, track renewals account for 5 crores, bridge 
work for a orore, other structural works for three and three-fourth crores and rolling 
stock f6r four and one-half crores. Programme includes provision of over 5,000 wagons to 
meet increase in traffic demands, of which 4,250 are broad gauge general service 
wagonsi to be added to the pool 
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Sir Joseph Bhore repeated his appeal for fail assessment of difficulties which railway 
administrations had to face and of the manner m which -they had endeavoured to 
overcome them. He asked tho public sometimes to glance at tho othor side of the picture, 
at the organisation, the forethought, the unremitting care, the technical skill, and the 
devotion to duty on the part of the lowest to the highest official, which are essential 
if the Hallways of India are to meet effectively and efficiently tho administrative and 
economic needs of the country. lie felt ho would he guilty of ingratitude if ho failed 
to acknowledge the work winch all ranks of raihvaymen had done during a period of 
exceptional trial and the spirit in which they had mot the heavy calls made upon their 
patience and endurance during tho lean years through which they had passed 

In concluding Ins speech Sir Joseph Bhore repeated tho following passage from Ins 
last address to the the Hailway conference . — 

“The competition which Hallways ai e experiencing at the hands of uval means of trans- 
port has been engaging om very serious attention now for some time It is not a pas- 
sing phase It is a permanent challenge which will grow in intensity and wbioh will, 
I behove, be felt eventually m fields not yet seriously threatened. The projected develop- 
ments in civil aviation in. India are significant, and’ I would ask you to remember 
that tho t impossible of to-day is the common plane of to-morrow. Bcientifio rosearch 
may, quite conceivably and perhaps sooner than we imagine, out down by a substantial 
margin to-day’s opeiatmg casts of motor transport. Whatever may be tho strictly 
narrow railway view of such competition present and prospective, we must all admit 
that in the larger interests of the country if is good that it should exist, for 
only through such rivalry can the public bo' assured of the maximum efficiency in 
service at a minimum cost. Apait from everything else, such competition is inevit- 
able, and there is only one sound method of meeting it. So long as they endeavour 
strenuously to meet fully, efficiently and effectively the ever varying demands of the 
present and yet keep their eyes searchingly on the future and its possibilities, so long 
and no longer will they enquire successfully. 


General Discussion or Railway Budget 

, 20th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Railway Budget was opened to-day 

by Dr. Ziauddm who was cheered by all sides. Dr. Ziauddm recalled ihat the Railway 
Hetrenohment Committee had recommended abolition of the post of Chief Controller of 
Standardization. This fact was withhold from the Standing Committee and the Railway 
Member had specially spoken about making this office permanent Dr. Ziauddm charac- 
terised. as novel the proposals regarding the depreciation fund and opined that whereas 
no other country in the world made such a generous provision for depreciation fund, 
it was done m India with a view to deprive general revenues of contributions from 
railway earnings. He as a mathematician resented the suggestion that the Hardingo 
Bridge model would be worked at Poona and remarked u Your engineers have forgotten 
entire mathematics’ (Laughter). He also wanted early decision as to whether strategic 
lines would be charged to the Army Budget or Railway Budget. 

“Mx, Akhxl Chandra Dutta wanted Indianisation of Railways from top to bottom. 
He said there was no meaning in bringing people from outside when sons of the soil 
wore unemployed He maintained that Indians in high officos had proved the absolute 
fitness of Indian nationals for all appointments. Mr.Datta also pleaded that Indian 
industries should be promoted by railways through differential treatment and doscribed 
grievances of third class passengers including uncivil treatment by the railway staff. 

Munshi hhwnr Satan asked whether it was true that the emergence of white 
caps m the Assembly had made the Government try to get the Statutory Railway 
Authority Bill passed. Elsewhere every shade of opinion in India resented the Govern- 
ments decision. He held that tlie authorities were responsible for larger number of 
accidents m 1933-34 than m 1932-33. Munshi Iswar Saran also pressed the claim of 
Indians for training in various branches of administration and company managed rail- 
ways- He mvited the Members of tho Railway Board to travel incognito in third class 
compartments to appreciate the miseries of those passongors. He invited them in 
partaouiax to the B. 38. Railway where tho conditions were most woefully efficient 
Me jdesenbed it as a scandal that strategic railways wore not included in the military 


i 7 * Bardoloi ventilated the grievances against the E. B. R. and the A, B. R. 
where third class passengers were packed like sardines and urged that they should at 
Jeast have dtmng summer. He did not think that the return ticket concession 
would benefit the third class passenger, but wanted the price of tickets, to be reduced 
instead. He particularly complained that the staff at all 'Stations in his provinces was 
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non-Assamese and urged the employment of the people of the province many of whom 
had returned with overseas training, but found no opening because the headquarters 
of the railways were in Calcutta ana Chittagong 

Mr Matkradas Vissanji lodged a vigorous piotest against the restoration of the 
salary cut when no relief was given to the taxpayer by way of reduction of railway 
rates It was unjust to restore the salary cut when even with the recovery noticeable 
in the movement of goods and consequent traffic receipts there would be a deficit m 
working the railways When the railways were not able to make any contribution to 
the general revenues for the last five yeais, there should not have been restoration of 
the salary out. In no democratically run Government servicemen could have been 
given preference over the taxpayer. 

Dr. P. N. Baneyee joined Mr. Mathradas Vissanji m the complaint that retrench- 
ment operations had not been carried out adequately befoie the salary out was res- 
tored. He suggested that a surplus budget was possible by Indiamsation and ainal- 
gammation of the different railways and grouping of them on a regional basis and also 
by increasing the earnings through reduction of rates. He was not satisfied with the 
concession in respect of reduction of the surcharge on coal which he wanted to be 
removed. 

Mr. Sri Ptakaska joined m the plea for cutting down the salaries of officers and 
supported the restoration of salary cut only m the case of employees drawing below 
Rs. 100 per mensem. He made several -suggestions whereby railway administrations 
might at a small cost educate passengers in the elements of civic duty and suggested 
changes m the design of lavatories, particulaily in third class compartments, 

Mr. V. V Qiri said that while i ail way finances were improving year by year, no 
consolation was coming to the forty-seven thousand unemployed railway workers 
whose hardships could have been avoided only if railways had paid any heed to the 

n stions made m that connection by the Railwaymen’s Union. The speaker referred 
3 surplus stock of engines and wished these engines to be manufactured in India. 
It was a scandal that Government had been replying to ail questions since 1921 that 
the matter about the construction of engines locally was under consideration. As 
regards the railroad competition he wanted the railways to save the one hundred and 
ninety lakhs of rupees winch they were annually losing m it. This could be done by 
taking over the bus services running parallel to trains. 

Sir Joseph Bhore , replying to the debate, first took up the question of coal contracts 
on which allegations ana even insinuations had appeared m certain papers stating that 
the Railway Board unduly favoured smaller Indian-owned eompamos. The allegation 
was baseless, as he would show. Sir Joseph Bhore reminded the House that the 
railways were forced to run their own collieries and could meet all requirements from 
them. However, with a view to helping the coal industry they took a self-denying 
action and limited their own output to one-third and bought two-third from the 
market > He hoped that after this explanation they would not hear the allegations 
and insinuations repeated. As regards competition between shipping companies, the 
railways were justified m the steps they had taken. Railways had the minimum limit. 
He asked, was it contended by the shipping companies that they could not carry 
piece-goods and gunny between Calcutta and Bombay at rates lower than the railways ? 
How did they carry rice at lower rates between Rangoon and Bombay ? (Hear, hear), 
^ntmuing, Sir Joseph Bhore recognised the necessity of improving the services so 
that they would-be able to meet larger customs and popularise the railways against 
competitive services. But times had been hard and it had not been possible to embark 
on striking innovations on. account of the financial position and the necessity of most 
rigid economy. The justification for a cautious policy would be found in the results 
achieved last few years. Nevertheless they had made experiments such as reduction 
of third class passenger fare in the North-West Railway. The result of this had not 
33 working expensos on it were greater than the increased revenue, 
fcstiu the experiment had been extended to the G. I. r. and the system of cheap return 
fares had been introduced in the E. B. Railway. The Government would not slacken 
the pursuit of economy and at the same time there should be specialised research not 
only on the technical side for which the Standing Finance Committee agreed to 
enlarge me research organisation, but also in continuous ascertainment of public needs 
and meeting them on the^economic basis. The House then adjourned. 


Payment or Waoes Bill 

flPSStiQns, tha Assembly resmned discussion of the Pay- 
°* Wages Bill. Mr. JBardoloi said that unless the persons appointed to ihspwt! 
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boots and registers wore responsible men, tliere would be abuse of power. He urged 
that there ahould be no line for bad work. 

Mr Jos hi enumerated the various instances of omissions from tho Bill of payment 
of wages which should have been included. He wanted payment through mistnes to be 
stopped and payment of wages on resignation to be expedited He was altogether 
opposed to deductions on account of line and said that he would rather favour that 
employees services should be terminated after due notice than he should be fined. He 
feared that employees might make deductions in the rates of payment instead ot impos- 
ing a fine. He admitted that the Bill had improved the position so far that a weaver 
would not be made to pay the entire price of a spoilt cloth, but the Bill was not alto- 
gether an improvement on its predecessor and tho speaker particularly urged its appli- 
cation to other industries, like mines, docks and tramways. 

Sir Frank Noyce , replying, said tho debate showed that the Select Committee would 
have a very difficult task. Tho Bill as it stood would involve considerable strain on 
the administration and an extension of its provisions to oilier industrial establishments 
would be undertaken after experience had been gained and if such course was consider- 
ed desirable. He did not think Prof Ranga’s suggestion regarding agricultural labour 
was practicable, especially as village munsiffs and Honorary Magistrates were them- 
selves employers of aguciiltural labour and to appoint them as inspectors would require 
someone to look after these guardians. 

The House agreed to the motion and referred the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Civil P C. Amendment Bill 

Sir N N . Sircar moved the bill inserting a new clause, Section 44- A, to the Code 
of Civil Procedure be taken into consideration He said that since some members of 
the House had wanted the provisions of the Bill to be discussed in the Select Com- 
mittee, ho would have no objection in accepting that motion if it were made. 

As Mr. Gauba who had tabled such a motion was not in the House, Mr. James 
moved that the bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of tho Law Member, 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Faquir Chand, Mr Laichand Navalrai, Mr. Gauba 
and the mover 

Pandit G. B. Pant said that there was no necessity of rushing through the House 
a bill which had a long history and controversial points. If Government had intended 
proceeedmg with the consideration of the Bill they should have published the corres- 
pondence passed between them and the Lord Chancellor of England in order to make 
clear to the House that the impediments which has stood in tho way of tho previous 
hill had been effectively removed. He would insist on the British Parliament defining 
the words “superior courts’’ by way of an amending bill to the Foreign Judicature Act 
of 1933 to show that the Superior courts mentioned in that law included courts of un- 
limited original jurisdiction in India. 

Sir N. N* Sircar assured the House that all points raised by speakers would bo 
considered by the Select Committee and die did not wish to take the time of the House 
answering some of these points He assured Pandit G B. Pant that there was no 
sinister object in bringing forward the bill and Government were not rushing it through 
as the speaker readily met the desire of some members of the House that the bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. Mr James 5 Select Committeo motion was carried. 

Unemployment Relief through Insurance 

The House then resumed tho discussion on Sir Frank Noyce’s motion that the 
draft convention relating to the relief of unemployment through insurance be not rati- 
fied and Mr. N. M. Joshi’s amendment that such steps be taken as would lead to a 
ratification of the convention as soon as practicable. 

Mr. Avinashalingfiam Chetty said that Mr. Joshi’s amendment was indefinite and 
couched in language which the Government liked. The speaker was surprised that 
even this most moderate amendment was opposed by tho Government. He added that 
the Government were trying to show their sympathy for the poorer classes. Here 
was an opportunity to prove it. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir said that the speakers did not seem to realize the dan- 
gers involved. The Convention, he added, had been prepared for a highly industria- 
lized country, and not for an agricultural country, and even industrialized countries 
like Japan would not accept it. Mr. Joshi’s speech was acceptable in that it suggested 
that a small beginning should be made with me labour employed in railways and 
Government factories, but Mr. Joshi’s amendment was wide and committed the House 
to measures leading to a ratification. Industrial labourers, said Sir Jehangir, at least 
had two nrrown in the how. They went back to land when there was no industrial 
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employment. The real class deserving support was the poor middle class and lie hoped 
that when the budget was presented the House would put up the taxable minimum to 
two thousand. The pity was that undor the present Constitution the Opposition had to 
take an irresponsible view That was wliy they wore backing an amendment which, if 
they were m office, they would not have done. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saksena attacked the Government for not tackling unemployment 
among the people which ho said was even sapping the morale of the masses and was 
therefore a source of groat danger to the peaooful growth of society. A stage had 
now come when something must be done. He supported Mr. Joslii’s amendent. 

Mr A K. Fazlul Huq voiced what he called people’s view in this matter. Ho 
realised that at presont the task of giving effect to the recommendations of the con- 
vention was stupendous, but the Government could suioly move m the matter. At 
the time of prosponty they should stop extravagance and cut down expenses. The 
Government officials helped themselves extiavagantly and thns filled their pockets. 
Therefore it was no wonder that nothing was left for the bettoiment of the condition 

° f Mr *£ZoM> e 'added that during the fivo years there had been a diminution of about two 
and a half pci cent annually m the number of employed, but as against that, for every 
one man thrown out of employment, there had been ten vacancies. He made two pro- 
positions which he asked the House to accept. Firstly, in normal times pepole had 
been able to get continuous employment. Secondly, even in the last few years, which 
had been the worst over known the number of workers unemployed for any substantial 
period had been extiemoly small. He ventured to say that no other country except 
possibly Japan had shown such results. (Cheers). Besides the question of tho adminis- 
trative difficulties of working the insurance system the speaker was sure that the or- 
dinary workman in this country would resont any weekly or monthly deductions for 
the benefit of a limited class m which the worker did not expect to find himself. In 
other countries labour itselt had started such a scheme. There was no sign of that in 
India. He asked Mr. Chetty whether, if his suggestions were accepted and two orores 
representing the salary cut wore handed over to the Congress, the latter would devote 
that money to an employment insurance scheme or any other more urgent class of activity. 
Further, when they asked tho Government to start tho scheme in their factories, they 
must remember that the cost would fall on -tho tax-pavers who wore the masses of 
agriculturists. Did they think that the agriculturist was so wealthy as to bear the 
burden with a view to relieving unemployment among tho workers in tho cities V 
(Mr. Ranga : Communal trouble again). Mr. Clow observed that the Whitley Commi- 
ssion had found no basis for insurance. He suggested that tho resources of this 
country should be seriously limited and lie better employed for measures of prevention 
rather than of cure. They should rather swell tho volume of employment than to 

f ive the benefits for being unemployed. Thu Government’s attitude had been that they 
ad taken steps to stimulate employment wliicli method was sounder than proceeding 
on the western model. (Cheers). , . „ A . _ , VJJ1 , , , , 

Sir Frank Noyce , replying to tho debate, said that he had very little to add to 
what Mr. Clow had said on behalf of Government. If he had asked the Assembly to 
ratify the convention then he would have been accused of giving a blow to the 
industry. Unemployment was bad, but that was not tho question before the House. 
They had to decide whether India could afford to parry out the recommendations of 
the convention. He omphasised that India was not ripe for a system of unemployment 
insurance, because it was too extensive. Moreover, under the new constitution unem- 
ployment would become a provincial subject and it would bo wrong for him to accept 
the resolution. , , , . , 

Mr. JotshVs amendment to tho effect that the Assembly having considered the draft 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise should be taken for the relief of 
unemployment as would lead to the ratification of the draft convention and acceptance 
of the recommendation as soon as practicable” was put to vote and a tie of 52 votes 
for and 52 votes against was announced by the President amidst roars of laughter. 
The President gave his casting vote in favour of Mr. Joslii’s amendment, his decision 
being received by loud and prolonged non-official applause. 

The amended resolution was then put and of the two neutral members one joined 
the Government and the other the opposition. Tho result was that the Government 
got 54 votes against the opposition’s 53 and defeated the amended resolution. The 
result when announced was cheered by Government, It created a stalemate in that 
neither the Government resolution nor Mr, Joshi’s amendment was accepted and the 

IS 
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Assembly left tho Convention without passing a judgment thereon. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 


Voting- on Railway Demands 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day for voting on Railway demands 
for grants. By 75 votes to 47 the House earned the motion of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai , 
Loader of the Opposition, reducing tho demand for the Railway Board to one rupee. 

Mr. Desai said that the present Railway Board had outlived its usefulness and some 
other machinery must bo set up. tc We Indians,” ho declared, ^maintain these railway 
and we insist on our claim to manage thorn and determine their policy ” Mr, Desai 
directed his attack to the proposed Statutory Railway authority, to which objection 
was raised by Sir N. N. Strcar , Law Member and Leader of the House, on the ground 
that the discussion of a motion for tho reduction of a grant must bo confined to ques- 
tions of administration under the existing Acts. 

Tho President upheld the point of order xaisod by the Law Member and ruled 
that the discussion of any proposed legislation would not bo in order on tho motion. 

23rd. FEBRUARY Tho motion of Mnulvi Shaft Daudi ( Independent Tarty ) 
for a cut of Rs. 100 under heading Working Expenses in tlio Railway Budget was 
carried hy 80 against 37 votes after three hours’ discussion on tho grievances of third 
class passengers. This was the first division in which the European group voted with 
Congress and Independent parties in this session. 

Pandit Govina Ballabh Pant's token cut of ton rupees, censuring tho Railway 
Board’s financial policy, was also carried by 59 to 47 votes. Tho Assembly then adjourned 
till the 25th. 

25th. FEBRUARY —The Congress Nationalist party’s cut motion moved to-day 
by Mr. M, 8 . Aney to the demand for Rs. 8,65,25,000 under tho head “Working 
Expenses,” raising a discussion on -the unsatisfactory process of Indianisation of the 
Railway services was carried by 81 to 44 votes. Mr. M. 8. Ancy (Nationalist loader), 
who moved the motion, said that it was intended to censure the Government for what 
he regarded as the slow progress of Indiauization of railway services. At the present 
rate, said Mr. Aney, it would take centuries for tho railways to bo Tndianizou, and 
added : “The only way to Indianizo is to stop European recruitment ” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq (Bengal) raised the quostion of Moslem representation in tho 
services. He was assured by Sir Joseph Bhoro that the Chief Commissioner of Rail- 
ways would meet tho Railway Agents next month to discuss whet Iioi* any special 
machinery was required to give effect to the recent decision regarding the recruitment 
of minorities. 

After Mr. Aney’s cut motion was carried, Mr, Hossaeh on behalf of tho European 

n p moved a token cut to the Railway demand under the head “Working Expenses” 
_ iscuss manipulation of freight rates which was defeated without voting, Mr. 
Bajoria, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. B. Das, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi and Mr. Govimiballav 
Pant spoke on the motion. 

26 ih. FEBRUARY Mr. N. M . JoshVs motion proposing a token out in the 
railway demand under head Working Expenses’ raising discussion on various grievances 
of the railway employees was pressed to a division to-day and accepted by tho Assembly 
by 75 votes against 46. 

The Assembly was divided for tho second time on Capt. Lalchand's cut in tho 
railway demand under the head Working Expenses’ to discuss the question of exce- 
ssive rates and insufficient facilities for transport of agricultural produce and livestock. 
The motion was carried by 71 votes against 42, 

On. Pjroc. Code 1898 (S, 408 Amend.) Bill 

27 th, FEBRUARY Mr. Sant Singh moved to-day that tho Bill further to amend tho 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 (amendment of section 408), ho referred to a Select 
Comraittoo consisting of Sir Henry Craik, Sir Lancelot Graham, Mr. Sham Lai Mr. 
Asaf All, Mr. Satya Narain Singha, Glmlam Bliikh Narang, U Thom Maung, Mr. Fakir 
Cliand and the mover and that the number of members to constitute a meeting of 
the committee be five. Mr. Sant Singh, giving a short history of the previous amend- 
ments, said that ho did not like that District Magistrates who were executive heads 
should deal with oases the proceedings of which were conducted by Superintendents 
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of Police TJie speaker maintained that it was the giiovanco of the people that justico 
was not clone in mo majority of cases and that was why appeals wcio not preferred 
against the ordors of District Magistrate. 

Sir Henry Cr oik, replying to the debate, said that tho Bill affected only the Punjab, 
Buima, tho N. "YIT. F. P, and a small part of Bihar. None had unfortunately spoken 
for Burma. As for the Punjab tho speaker had a lifelong experience of the piovmce. 
The figuies for tho Punjab showed that at least three Additional Sessions Judges 
would he required to hear such appeals. Dm mg the twelve years of Jus membership 
of the Punjab Council he had nevei hoard any suggestion for such a change. In any 
case the pioposal would mean a heavy financial burden and the local Council w ould 
resent having to find extra money He asked the House to reject the motion. 

Mr. Satyamnrbhi said that it was essential that the appellate court must start tho 
trial with the piesiunption that the accused was innocent and this attitude of mmd 
was absent from tho mind of District Magistiates Mi. Saty.imurl.hi said that question 
revealed the temp ci ament of Distnol Magistrates, agaiust 'which they were planning 
safeguards. 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government wore senons, they should have brought 
convincing figuies to show that financially the proposition was unacceptable. 

Sardar Sant Singh, rcplyiug to tho 'debate, contested Sn Henry Craik's point that 
opinion in the Punjab Council did not favour reform. Ho reminded liim of the 
appointment of a committee under a judge which recommended separation of judicial 
and executive functions. Tho motion for Select Committee was put and carried by GO 
to 55 votes. 


Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill’ 

Seven new Bills were introduced. Dr. Ziauddm Ahmed introduced a Bill to reserve 
the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 


*H»tory of ihe Bill As the result of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution in the Assembly 
tho Indian Mercantile Marine Committee was appointed by tho Government in 1923. This 
committee recommended practically unanimously that India’s coastal trade should be 
reserved for shipping companies, the controlling interests in which arc j>rodominantly 
Indian. As the Government did not take any action on this recommendation non- 
official mcmbois like Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. S. N. llaji introduced bills to reserve 
India’s coastal trade to Indian owned and Indian managed vessels. Mr. llaji’s bill 
passed the first reading in tho Assembly by a large majority in 1928, ami was referred 
to a seloct committee winch submitted its report. when it citme before the 
Assembly in 1929 further progress w T as checked by convening a shipping conference 
by Lord Invin m January, 1930, winch proved abortive, and also by the boycott of 
legislature by the Sw r arajists. In tiie last Assembly Mr. B. V. Jadava, who represented 
Mr. Haji’s constituency, gave notice of tile bill but the ballot box did not favour him 
through four years. Fate has now favoured Dr. Zuuiddin w r ho socurod the first place 
in tho list of pnvato hills for the meeting of February 27. 

It was pointed out in Assembly circles that tho Government of India were definitely 
committed to tho policy of assisting the development of the Indian mercantile marine, 
although they did not take legislative or administrative action to further such 
object. In 1930 Sir Gcorgo Rainey, then Commerce Member, declared adherence o£ 
the Government to the policy of providing for an adequate participation of Indian 
shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of Lidia. In 1932 Mr, C. I\ Ramaswomi 
Iyer, Officiating Commerce Member, speaking on tho resolution regarding rate war, 
gave an undertaking to facilitate the growth and expansion of the coastal trade of 
India in so far as that coastal trade is operated by Indian agencies and through the 
instrumontality of Indian capital. 

But the present position of Indian shipping does not hoar testimony to the fulfil- 
ment of that undertaking. In the coastal trade of India the share of Indian shipping 
is barely 23 per cent which the Indian interests have maintained in face of inter- 
national law, maritime law practice and imperial legislation It is also pointed out 
that the share of Indian shipping in overseas trade is absolutely nil. 

It will be remembered that Indian shipping interests have had to enter into some 
working arrangements with British shipping interests probably for sheer existence. 
But legislation is not deemed to be committed to that agreement 

# The re-introduction of the Bill indicates that legislature will insist that Indian 
shipping life on .its own rights and .not as a favour from British shipping which has 
at present the directing ana controlling hand* 
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The following is the text of the Coastal Reservation Bill ; 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the rapid development of an Indian Merchant 
Marine ; 

And whereas for tins pnrposo it is expedient to reserve the Coastal Traffic of India 
to Indian controlled vessels ; It is heiolij enacted as follows * — 

1. (1) This Act may he called the Indian Coastal Traffic (Reservation) Act, 1935. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Iliitisli India. 

(3) It shall come into force on such dale as the Governor-* ieucml-in-Couneil may, 
hy notification, appoint ; 

Piovided tliat no such date shall ho appointed until TIis Majesty's pleasure on this 
Act has been publicly signified m British India hy notification. 

2. For the purposes of this Act, unless theie is anything lepugnaui m the subject 
or context. 

(1) a ship shall he deemed to he engaged in “Coastal Traffic' 5 if it, takes on board 
cargo or passengers at any poit in British India, other than Aden or Perim, to lie 
carried to, and delivered or landed at, any other poit m IJiitish India, other than 
Aden or Perim ; ' 

Provided that a ship shall not bo doomed to he engaged in Coastal Traffic hy reason 
only of the fact that it takes on hoard or carries— 

fa) passengers holding thiough tickets to or fiom a port outside Bi dish India; 

fb) cargo consigned on a through hill of lading to and from any shin emiaaed in 

Coastal Traffic and not licensed under this Act ; J 1 ^ b 

Jo) mails, in the course of a continuous voyage to or from a port outside British 

Xn uifl y 

(d) pilots, as passengers, who are proceeding from their home station for the purpose 
of meeting vessels requiring their services, or who are returning to their homo station 
after piloting vessels; or 

fe) in the case of an oil- tanker, oil in hulk ; 

in moans m IrL ^ ian British subject or the Ruler or a subject of a Stato 

(3) ‘"Indian-controlled ship” moans a ship chartered hy the Government, 
owned by or, if the ship is chartered by— ^ 

(a) an Indian, or (b) a company incorporated and registered in British 
corporation, partnership or association— 

„, n v 111 ^ a company, not less than 75 per cent of the sharos or 

^ ,^, iarL debentare stock, or in the case of a eoi poratton, partnership or 
^ ess .^ an ,^ per cent of the capital and the right to not loss than 75 
* f 0 P ro ^, 1S X vested in Indians in their own right and for their own 
a^Inaian 0 ^ ^ r ° m or ^ uciar y obligation in favour of any person other than 

if o(Hr ykicjithe Chairman of the Board of Directors and the Managing Director. 

le ?® 1*? UL>nt ; of lllu members of flu> Board of Directors are 

JlUX ‘M nt ?! ^ « vested in Indians ; 


or a ship 
India, or a 


that voting power vested in an 
any contract or understand mg or 
directly or indirectly 


Indian shall be deemed not to bo so 
,r otherwise, it is arranged that such 
on behalf of any person other than an 


Provided 
vested if, by 
power is to be exercised 
Indian ; and 

Mto^ng. Aami, if any. is an Indian or the Managing Finn, if 
M61s the conditions specified in Clause ( 1 ), (ii) und (ui). ^ b ’ 

-* 311 ?, 8118 a hcenoe for Coastal Traffic issued under tliis Act ; 

15) notification” moans a notification in the Gazette of India ; and 
(6) prescribed” means proscribed by rules roado under this Act. 
and® thf s Aol StaU engag0 m Coastui Traffic, unless it is lieonsod for tho purpose 

Govemor-GonoraJ-in-Council shall in oach yoar, not loss than two 
an eSnSte of th! , 1S .mtpndod to issue licenses by notification, publish 

«gS" jgf SaSmffi ££ SL t 

Sm... A.““ i I* 16 period wiUun which 

^ in-Conncn, after considering any opinions which he 

W* JUSNS 


may 

total 
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5. (1) Applications for licences may bo made within the period fixed under sub- 
section (1) of section 4. 

(2) Evory such application shall bo m the prescribed foim, and shall contain a 
declaration signod by the applicant stating whether the ship in respect of which the 
apphcation is made, is an Indian-conti oiled ship and such paiticulars as may be 
prescribed to enable tho G ove i nor-Gcnoi al-m-Council to satisfy himself as to the 
accuiacy of such declaiation. , 

6. (1) Tho Governor-Geneial-in-Council may, subject to tho conditions hereinafter 
contained m section 7, after consideiing the applications, issue licences in the pioscnhod 
form and on the prescribed conditions to ships of an aggiegato tonago not exceodmg 
the tonage determined under sub-section (2) of section 4. 

(2) A license shall bo valid only for tho year in lospeot of which it is issued. 

(3) Before issuing a licence, tho Govoxnoi -Genoral-in-Coimcil may lequire from tho 
person applying thoiofor such security, not exceeding fifty thousand lupees, as the 
Govornor-Gencial-m-Coiincil may think lit, for comphanco with the conditions tlieieof. 

7. (1) In lospect of tlio first year after tho commencement of this Act, licences 
shall be issued to all Indian-conti oiled ships in icspoot of which applications for 
licences have boon received which wero ] in linn-coni lolled ships on tho day of. 

(2) In respect of tho second, third and fourth years, licences shall be lesorved for 
Indian-controlled ships to an aggregate tonago of two-fifths, and four-fifths respectively, 
of the tonage determined for the year under sub-section (2) of section 4 

(3) In respect of evory year after the fourth year, licences shall bo issued to Indian- 

controlled ships only. . 

Provided that if, after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian- 
controlled ship has boon considered, the agg legate tonnage of tho Indian-controlled 
ships which have been licenced is loss, m the second, third or fourth year, 
than the tonage upto which licences have been reserved for Indian-controlled ships 
under sub-section (2), or, m any year after the fourth year, than the tonago deter- 
mined undei the sub-soction (2) of section 4, the deficiency may bo mado good by tho 
issue of licences to ships other than Indiau-coni rolled ships. 

8. If the Govonior-Goneial -in-Council is satisfied that— 

(a) no licensed ship is available for, or that tho service rendered by licensed _ ships 
is inadequate to tho needs of, tho Coastal Tiafie to or from any ports in British India, and 

(b) it is dosirable m the public interest to take action in this behalf. 

the Governor-Genoral-m-Council may issue permits in tho proscribed form to un- 
licensed ships to engage for a period not exceeding three months in Coastal Traffic, 
subject to such conditions as may be specified in tho permits, and nothing m section 3 
shall apply to a ship to which such a permit has been issued during the continuanco 
of the permit. 

9. (1) Any person who— 

S is the owner, charter or agent or lias command or, charge of a ship which 
ivones the provisions of section 3, or 
fb) contravenes the conditions of a licence, or 

(c) signs a false statement or false declaration in an application for a licence, 
knowing tho same to bo false, 

shall be punishable with simple imprisonment which, may extend to six" months, or 
with fine which may oxtond to thousand rupees, or with both, 

(2) Where a person punishable under sub-section (1) is a company, corporation, 
partnership, or association, any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned 
with the management theveof shall be punishable as provided in that sub-section, 
unless he proves that tho offence was committed without his knowledge or without 
his consent. 

10. (3) If the Govornor-Goneral-in-Council is satisfied that there has been a breach 
of tho conditions of a licence, or that any licence has boon issued upon an application 
which contains a false statement or false declaration, tho Govoraor-General-in-Counoil 
may cancel the licence. 

rrovided that no licence shall be so cancelled unless the holder thereof has been 
given an oppoitunity to show cause against tho cancellation or has been convicted of 
an offence under clause (b) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 9 in respect 
thereof. 

(2) Where any licence is cancelled under this section in consequence of a breaoh of 
the conditions thereof, tho Govemor-General-in-Council may direct that any security 
taken tinder sub-section (3) of section 6 for compliance with such conditions shall be 
forfeited either in whole or in part 
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11. (1) The Govornox-Genoral-in-Council may by notification, make rules for 

carrying out tho purposes of this Act , 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the geneiality of tho foregoing power, 
such rules may provide foi all oi any of the following matters, namely : — 

(a) tho form of licences ; # t 

(bj the conditions of licences, including the conditions under which a licenced ship 
may be chartered , , 

(c) ihe manner and form in which applioai ion for licences shall ho made ; 

fd) the particulars to be contained in application for licences ; and 

(c) the form of permits. . _ 

(3) No notification shall be made under sub-section (1), until it has noon laid 
in draft bcfoio both Chambers of the Indian Legislature and tho (*ovonior-Gonoral-in- 
Councll has taken into consideiation any lesolution relating to the draft which cither 
Chamber may have passed uithm the next thirty days on which that Chamber lias 
sat after the draft has been so laid. 

12. This Act shall uot apply to ships belonging to His Majesty or the Government, 
or to ships belonging to any foreign LVinoo or State and employed otheiwiso than for 
profit in the public service of that Prince or State 

13. Nothing contained in this Act. shall bo doomed to derogate from any of tho 
provisions of the Indian Mci chant Shipping Act, 1925. 

Other Non-official Bills 

Mr. Fakirchand introduced two Bills one amending the Income Tax Act and tho 
other amending Specific Belief Act. 

Sardai Sant Sinqh introduced threo Bills, amending sections 107, 205, 38G of 
Criminal Procedure Code respectively. 

Mr. S atyamnrthi introduced a Bill to repeal and amend certain repressive laws. 

Tho House then adjourned. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1935-36 

28th. FEBRUARY Introducing tho Budget proposals for 1935-30 in tho Assembly 
to-day the Finance Member Sir James Qrigtj said 

It is to me somewhat confusing to find that 1 have to prosont threo sots of 
accounts. English budget statements, which are made in April, of course only deal 
with tho year which has lust closed and tho year which has just begun. In India it 
is necessary to give tho final accounts of tho year which ended 11 months earlier, a 
revised forecast of the outturn of tho year which has still one month to run and a 
forecast of a year which lias not yet started. I hope that I shall bo able to give a 
clear but succinct account of all throe years and in doing so I shall avoid all attempts 
at economic speculation— for I do not think it would ho helpful to add one to the 
infinitude of economic theories which are circulating in India in particular and the 
world in gonoral— and I shall coniine myself to that, nave minimum of prophecy which 
is incidental to presenting a budget statement. 

I begin setting out the final result of tho year 1933-34. 

When my predecessor presented his budget hist February, it was anticipated that, 
after a provision of Rs. 3 ororos had boon made for debt reduction, tho year 1933-34 
would close with a surplus of Rs. 1,29 lakhs. Tho actual figure is Rs. 2,72 lakhs. 
The main causes of this improvement of JRs. 1,43 lakhs are four 

u First the fact that a somewhat unusual number of holders of Government secu- 
rities failed to draw their interest *, secondly, the fact that recoveries from commercial 
departments were larger than expected ; thirdly, forestalling in anticipation of an 
increase in the salt duty ; and fourthly, the fortunate non-realisation bf our expecta- 
tions of a reduction in receipts from Income-tax in the areas affected by the earth- 
quake of January 1934. ” 

It will be remembered that my predecessor announced that the surplus would be 
carried to a suspense account and utilised for financial assistance in connection with 
the earthquake. The Government of India accordingly offered to provide the whole 
of the financial help required by local bodies to enable them to repair tho damage 
done to roads, bridges, schools, hospitals and other buildings, and to carry out their 
current responsibilities until their income had regained its normal level The latest 
estimate received from the Government of Bihar and Orissa indicates that the amount 
required for this purpose will be approximately Bs. 1,25 lakhs. In addition about 
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Rs, 5 laklis were required for the provision of country mills for the crushing of 
sugarcane which could not be sent to the factories. It was furthor decided that the 
Central Government would assist the Government of Bihar and Orissa in reconstruct- 
ing Government property which had been damaged by the earthquake to the extent 
of providing one-half of the total capital expenditure involved and financing the 
remainder from tho Provincial Loans Fund. The Local Government now anticipate 
that the grant required from us in this connection will amount to Rs 51 laths. It 
was originally proposed that this should bo treated as capital expenditure and should 
not be debited to the special suspense account, but in view of the largo increase in 
the surplus for 1933-34 wo now think it more convenient to meet tins expenditure 
also from the suspense account. So far as Bihar is concerned, therefore, the total 
liability of the Central Government amounts to Rs 1,25 lakhs ‘plus’ 5 ‘plus’ 51, 
a total of Rs 1,81 laklis. In addition to this we shall need about Ks. G lakhs for the 
repair of earthquake damage in Bengal and we have also certain contingent liabilities 
in respect of loans granted to individuals in Bihar whose property was damaged by 
the earthquake, since it was agieed that in certain circumstances tho Central Govern- 
ment would meet part of any loss which may result from the failure of the Local 
Government to iecover these loans. So far as it is possible to judge at present, this 
liability will not amount to a very largo > sum, but in order to have a margin for 
unforeseen contingencies we propose* to retain m the suspense account a total sum of 
Rs. 2,10 lakhs. This leaves Rs. 62 lakhs to be carried forward to fortify the balance of 
the current year. 

Financial Year 1934-35 

I now ton to the current veax 1934-35. Our revised forecast shows a material 
improvement over the -original budget anticipations and the surplus is now expected 
to D 0 Rs. 3,27 lakhs instead of 10 lakhs. The difference is made ujp of an improve- 
ment in revenue of Rs. 3,87 lakhs and a deterioration of Rs. 70 lakhs in expenditure. 

Incidentally, I must hero make an. apology to my predecessor for a somewhat 
gloomy remark I made last August as to the prospects of realising liis revenue 
estimates. I ought to have known better than to turn myself into a prophet on so 
slight an acquaintance with India It would also be fitting that I should pay a tribute 
to him for the hard and unpleasant work ho perfumed in securing budgetary equili- 
brium in this country aud express my sympathy that the fruits of Ins unremitting 
toil should not have fallen to him before his departure. 

Tho actual figures, excluding Railways, are as follows 


(Lakhs) 
Budget 

1934-35 
87,13 


Revised 

1934-35 

91,00 

87,73 

3,27 


Revenue 

Expenditure ... ... 87,03 

Surplus ... ... 10 

Full detail are of course given in tho Financial Secretary’s memorandum but I should 
perhaps call attention to a fow of tho more important variations. 

Revenue 

Customs etc — On the Revenue sido tho surplus in the main is due to Customs, etc. 
the principal items being : — 

Lakhs. 

Sugar ... 1,38 

Cotton fabrics ... 90 

Yam and textile fabrics other than artificial silk ... 80 

There have also been increases under motor cars, machinery, petrol and kerosene, 
decreases in the export duties on jute and rice and in the excise duties on 
matches. The actual figure for the export duty on jute— to which I shall have to 
return later— is Rs. 3,40 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Rs. 3,80 lakhs. 

Interest.— 'Apart from Customs, etc., the only Revenue item I need mention 
specially is Interest Here, although the head discloses an increase^ Rs. 26 lakhs 
only, this is made up of a considerable reduction of rupee, combined with a somewhat 
greater increase of sterling, receipts. The latter is due to our increased sterling 
balances but the former calls for more detailed comment 

The budget estimates for the current year provided for a receipt of Rs. 67 lakhs 
on account of interest on the loan granted to Bhawalpur State* During the year we 
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Lave reconsidered the position with regard to this loan on the basis of the latest 
forecast supplied by tho Public Works and Revenue Minister of the State. Tho fore- 
cast indicated that although the Sutlej Valley Project should ultimately yield a sui plus 
which will be sufficient for the service of a loan of iho existing dimension, tho 
surplus available for this purpose during tho current and the next financial years is 
likely to be of negligible amount and will certainly bo insufficient to pay interest at 
the prescribed rate, which for the gi eater part of tlio loan is livo and a halt per cent. 
In view of tho recent fall in our borrowing rates the project could now bo regarded 
as reasonably profitable even if it should prove to bo unable to pay as high a into 
as 5 and a half per cent, and wo might with some justification have proposed an 
immediate reduction in this rate As, however, tho forecast is admittedly ot a very 
provisional character, we have considered it pieferublo to defer a final settlement of 
the terms of the loan and to avoid taking any step, such as a reduction m tho rate 
of interest, which might prejudice tho provisions oi that settlement Wo have instead 
decided to charge no interest for a period of two years commencing with the pay- 
ments which were due to be received during tho current financial year. So far as 
the current year is concerned, this decision involves only a paper loss, since wo should 
in any case have received practically notliing from the Slate, The final terms of 
repayment will be considered befoie the end of tho period of two years, and m con- 
nection with that settlement we shall of course take into consideration tire remission 
of interost charges which is now being granted. 


Expenditure 


Grant to Jute Producing Provinces — The main part of tho increase of 70 lakhs 
in Expenditure is due to the allocation to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam of a 
larger share of the proceeds of the jute duty than was originally provided for. The 
figures are now expected to bo.— 

lakhs. 

Bengal M . 149,3 

Bihar and Orissa tM 3 IB 

Assam ... 8.5 


During the debate on the Matches (Excise Duty) Bill last April my predecessor 
explained that in view of the reduction in the rates originally proposed for the duty, 
the abnormal issues from factories diming March )1934 and the dislocation in the 
interval before banderols were available, we should probably only collect eight months’ 
revenue in the first year. Our estimate of income from this source diming 1934-35 
was, therefore, reduced to Rs. 1,38 lakhs, and consequently we were unable to promise 
the jute_ producing provinces the full amount of assistance originally proposed. Our 
final estimates were accordingly based on the assumption that those Provinces would 
be given only one- third, instead of one half of the total roceipts from tho export duty 
on jute. At the same time it was made clear that wo should bo prepared to increase 
this proportion to one-half if the budget as a whole should turn out bettor than was 
then anticipated. This condition is clearly in process of being fulfilled. But the 
transfer was subjeot, in the case of Bengal, to tho further condition that -the Govern- 
ment of that province must satisfy us that they are doing everything possible on 
their side to restore equilibrium. I have twice discussod this question with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and I am satisfied that the Local Government cannot reasonably bo 
expected to secure further material reductions in their present scale of expenditure. 
Indeed in some respects it seemed to me that retrenchment had boon carried to the 
point where it was unremunerativo. On tho other side of the account, however, the 
Government of Bengal, have, of their own accord, introduced five new taxation Bills 
which are expected to produce a total additional revenue of about Rs, 24 and a half 
l akhs in a full year. For jmy part I am bound to regard this action as conclusive 
evidence of the determination of the Local Government to do whatever they can to 
put their own affairs in order. 


Interest.— On the Expenditure side too it is necessary to mention the Interest 
heads. Again they show little variation as a whole but there is an excess on “Other 
Obfigattons” because of Provident Fund and Post Office Savings Bank deposits being 
higher man anticipated and of an increase in the amount of accrued bonus on cash 
cerhfeat^ ; and there is a saw on “Ordinary Debt” owing to the non-payment of 
the 58 lakhs due to the United Kingdom on the 1st December 1984 on account of the 
outsta nding War Loan liabilityTBicidentally the United Kingdom has agreed that 
this non-payment should continue for the year 1935-36, 
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Posts and Telegraphs ,— Finally I should say a word about Posts and Telegraphs. 
The position is as follows 

(Lakhs ) 
Budget Revised 

1933-34 1934-35 

Gross receipts . 10,71 11,05 

"Working oxpenses .. 10,01 10,07 


Net receipts 
Interest Charges 


70 98 

84 84 


Balance — ... 14 plus 14 

We thus estimate that tho year will close with a net sm plus of Es. 14 lakhs which 
as compared with the deficit of Rs 14 lakhs was anticipated. Tho improvement 
is mainly due to mci eased sales of stamps, and it is satisfactory that this Department 
which since 1927-28 has been working at a loss m this year expected to show' a small 
profit. But it is unfortunately not quite so satisfactory as it looks, for it will ho 
remembered that it was decided to draw on the Depreciation Fund to the extent of 
Rs. 27 lakhs and to that extent, therefore, tho accounts do not show a true picture. 


Positions as at 31st March 1935-30. Revenue. 

On the figures, which I have so far explained to the House, we shall, at tho end 
of March next, have m hand two surpluses, one for 1933-34 of Rs. 62 lakhs and one 
for 1934-35 of Rs. 3,27 lakhs making Rs. 3,89 lakhs in all. I shall return to the 
disposal of this amount later on. In the meantime I turn to the estimates for tho 
coming year 1935-30. 

Financial Year 1935-36. Revenue. 

The total revenue, excluding Railways, may be put at Rs, 90.19 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
less than the revised estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc— Here 1 estimate for Rs. 51.92 lakhs altogether or an increase of 
Rs, 75 lakhs over the revised figmes for tho current year The main variations aro a 
decline of Rs 2 crores m the import duty on sugar * combined with increases of Rs. 
35 lakhs on tho sugar excise, oi Rs 05 laklis on the match excise and of Rs. 43 lakhs 
on kerosene and petrol. It is of course a matter of great difficulty to frame an accu- 
rate estimate of customs, etc., revenue at a time when there arc so many uncertain 
factors at work. The uncertainty applies in a particular measure to the sugar duties. 
As I have already stated, our estimates for the current year have been revised to 
show an increase of Rs. 1,70 laklis in the import duty and* a decline of Rs 32 lakhs 
in excise— the original figures being Rs. 2,05 and 1,47 lakhs respectively, and tho 
revised Rs. 3,75 and 1,15 lakhs, we cannot, however, anticipate that the revenue 
from the import duty will remain at so high a figure m 1935-36 and the increased 
revenue to be expected from tho exciso duty will by no means compensate for this 
inevitable reduction. During the period when Indian factories were not working at 
their full strength, imports have been substantial, but when Indian production reaches 
its full level, imports of foreign sugar for ordinary consumption will almost disappear, 
and there will only be certain small imports of the finer varieties of sugar. This 
process may not, however, be completed during 1935-3(3 and the best forecast we can 
make is to assume an import revenue of Rs 3,75 laklis and an exciso yield of Rs. 
1,50 lakhs. The increase m petrol and kerosene is duo to normal growth and that 
in the match excise merely represents a full instead of a part year’s yield of the duty. 

The changes in the estimates are set out in greater detail in the Financial Secre- 
tary's memorandum. 

Taxes on Income.— During the current year there has been an undoubted improve- 
ment in the financial position of some of the more important industries, but this 
improvement will only be partially reflected in our Income-tax returns for 1935-36. 
I therefore estimate for an improvement of no more than Rs. 51 lakhs and of this 
Rs. 16 lakhs is due to the additional tax recovered from Government servants on 
account of the restored pay-cut. The actual figures are Rs. 17,76 for 1935-36. 

Opium. — Our estimate under this head is Rs. 61 lakhs as compared with Rs. 71 
lakhs for the current financial year. This is based on the assumption that only 257 
chests of opium will be exported during 1935-36. As Hon’ble Members are aware, 
this source of income will practically cease at the end of the present calendar year 
19 
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in accordance with the policy which was announced sumo years ago hy the Govern- 
ment of India, and in future wo shall recover only the cost of opium sold for consump- 
tion in India. 

Intcrost, — This shows a very largo reduction amounting to Rs 1,29 lakhs which is 
of course due to the transfer of the currency functions and, therefore, the reserves 
of the Government of India to the Reserve Bank. It is true that as against this we 
shall get the surplus profits ot the Bank hut in the first year instead of getting a 
full year's, interest on the assets m our \avious resenes and' balances we shall only 
get a part year's dividend fiom the profits of the Bank. We have included Rs. 60 
lakhs on this account under the head U currency" hut the receipts here still show a 
drop of Rs. 11 lakhs owing to the lower rates pi evading for short, term money. 

ExPKNDITUJfTl 

Expenditure as a whole, again, excluding Railways, stands ai Rs. 88,69 lakhs showing, 
an increase of Rs. 96 lakhs which is oL course almost entirely due to the restoration 
of the pay cut A good deal ot criticism has been passed on tlio Government's action 
in this matter and it cannot ho domed that the decision has had one unfortunate 
concomitant m that it lias increased the already serious difficulties of many of the 
Provinces and added to the magnitude of the financial problems to be solved at the, 
inception of Provincial Autonomy. But m this matter the Government were bound 
by pledges which wore both catogoiical and repeated and in my view those pledges 
are conclusive. 

The cost of restoration will be Rs. 55 lakhs for the Civil Departments, excluding 
the Railways, but including the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and Rs. 511 lakhs 
for the Army, a total of Rs. 1,08 lakhs, but there is, as I have said, a set off against 
this in the form of extra income-tax to the extent of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Apart from the pay cut, there are only minor increases, most of them on now 
services, e. g., the marketing scheme, grants to the handloom and agricultural indus- 
tries, tho new Diary Institute and the Institute of Industrial Research. There is also 
a small increase on Defence and a deficit on Posts and Telegraphs which is, however, 
more explained by tho abolition of tho pay cut. 

Defence.— The Defence Budget shows an increase, leaving out of account the pay 
cut, of R$. 7 lakhs over the original estimate for this year but the partial restoration 
by His Majesty’s Government of tho pay cuts of British soldiers on tho Indian estab- 
lishment, accounts for Rs. 5 lakhs of this. Tlio purely nominal increase of Rs. 2 lakhs 
which remains, conceals however a considerably increased provision for necessary 
services and re-equipment which had to be postponed during the financial emergency. 

In his budget speech last year my predecessor again communicated to tlio Honso 
a warning previously given that the largo reduction in Defence expenditure in recent 
years had been secured to some extent by emergency measures of a temporary 
character and that the figure of Rs. 41,38 orores could not be regarded as ] t presenting 
a new permanent level ot Defence expenditure. The contingency then foreseen has 
become a fact and new or rather postponed services amounting to Rs. G7 lakhs have 
had to be provided for. Tlus sum has been found as to Rs. 20 lakhs by closer esti- 
mating for grains and other food stuffs and as to the remainder by economies in other 
directions. My predecessor also stated that His Excellency the Commonder-iu-Cliief had 
undertaken that ho would not relax his search for further ooonomies and I think it will 
be agreed that the figures I havo given demonstrate that this undertaking has been 
amply fulfilled. 

Honourable Members will remember that I said we now expected a surplus on tho 
Posts and Telegraphs accounts for 1934-85 amounting to Rs. 14 lakbs but that this 
result was only achieved m consequence of a raid of about Rs. 27 lakhs on tho Depre- 
ciation fund. At tho time of this raid my predecessor explained that this could not 
be repeated' in toto but that the whole question of tlio amount of the annual contri- 
bution to the Fund was under review. The final rosults of this review aro not yet 
available but it is clear that tho amount to be provided need not be so high as under 
the old rales by somotliing like Rs. 50 lakhs. There is here therefore a deterioration 
in the estimates for 1935-36 as compared with 1934-35 and it is one of Rs. 27 lakhs. 
When we add to this the cost of restoiing the pay cut for the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department viz. Rs. 27 lakhs, we get an initial disadvantage of Rs. 46 lakhs to be 
made um Wc are however estimating for a deficit not of Rs. 32 lakhs but of Rs. 13 
ijkks -whmk means that comparing like with like wo reckon on a net improvement of 
Rs. 19 lakhs. 
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There is only ono other item. which I wish specifically to montion at this stage and 
that is the piovision for the rod action and avoidance of debt As Kon’ble Members 
are aware our revised estimates foi 1933-31 ami those for the cm rout financial year 
included only Rs 3 crores for this pui pose It is of course a matter of common 
knowledge that 60 per cent of the (tovernment of India debt is attributable to the 
Railways and it seems to me that it would be imposing too heavy a buidon on the 
general Budget to revert to the Sinking Fund ai rangements in foieo prior to 1933-34 
before the Railways havo resumed the piaotico of making a conti ibution to the General 
Revenues. I therefore accept as reasonable for the time boing the piovision of Rs. 3 
crores now prevailing but T should like to make it eluai that, m my view, an increased 
provision for debt i eduction ought to be a first charge on any contribution from the 
Railways in tire futuro 

It is interesting hero to compare the budget oxpenditiuo, actual or estimated as 
the case may be, for the years 1931-32 onwards and in order to get a fair basis of 
comparison, I deduct m every case the piovision for debt reduction and avoidance and 
take net figures for Interest, 'Posts and Telegraphs and Defence. 


1933-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Actual. 

Actual. 

Actual. 

88,78 

80,59 

75,97 

1934-35 

1934-35 

1935-86 

Budget. 

Revised. 

Budget. 

78,12 

78,53 

80,06 

The lowest year was 1933-34 

The estimate for 1935-36 

shows a net increase from 


this low level of Rs 4,09 lakhs Of this, Rs. 1,79 lakhs is due to the grant of a share 
of the jute duty to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam,* Rs. 1,30 lakhs is due to the 
increased provision for bonus on Cash Certificates and Rs. 3,08 lakhs represents the 
cost of restonug the second half of the pay cut Apart from these changes the 
remarkable economies made m Defence and other charges have not only been 
maintained but extended. 

The final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows 

Revenue 90,19 lakhs 

Expenditure 88,69 „ 


Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Before explaining our proposals for dealing with the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs 
which we anticipate m the year 1935-36 and with the accrued balance of Rs. 3,89 
lakhs loft over from previous years, I shall turn asido to deal briefly with the ways 
and means position. 

First of all let me refer to the changes duo to the inauguration of tho Reserve 
Bank. As has already been announced, the assets of the Currency Department will be 
transferred to the Bank witli effect from the 1st of April 1935. From that dato tho 
Reserve Bank will be responsible for the maintenance of the currency, for tho invest- 
ment of the currency reserves in rupees and sterling and for supplying tho Secretary 
of State with sterling for his London requirements. Tho effect of this on our ways 
and moans estimates will he twofold. In the first place onoo the now system is m 
frill operation, the Secretary of State will not maintain a large balance in Loudon than 
is necessary for his day to day transactions with the Bank of England Ife will not, 
as he does at present, hold suiplus funds for tomporary investment until lie requires 
them. For this reason you will see that at tho ond of tho next year we have provided 
for the reduction of this balance to a nominal amount of £500,000. To begin with, as 
it is not contemplated that the Reserve Bank will assume its full banking business 
until about the beginning of July, it seemed desirable, in order to avoid the necessity 
of his coming io the Bank for his storling requirements during that period, to provide 
him with a sufficiently large opening balance to meet his requirements up to July* 

The second change is consequent on the creation of a Silver Redemption Reserve. 
A memorandum on this subject was submitted to the Joint Select Committee on the 
Reserve Bank Bill, hut the Committee recommended that the Government proposals 
should be further studied by the Legislature. In accordance with their recommenda- 
tion tho memorandum was submitted to the Standing Finance Committee at a meeting 
held on the 20th of March 1934, and the Committee expressed their general approval 
of the arrangements suggested. The propose which was placed before the Committee 
-was in brief that after the inauguration of the Reserve Bank the proceeds of any 
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sales of silver should be credited to a separate Fund on tlio linos of the present Gold 
Standard Reserve which would he called the Silver Redemption ivoseive ami would ho 
mvosted by Government in its entuoiv in gold or Morlmg securities, This Reserve is 
required mainly to meet the liability ' imposed by Section bG of the Reserve Hank Act 
under which Government are under an obligation io pay full \aluo tor mu plus rupees 
which may be trauftfeired ]>v the Hank up to a maximum of five crores a year. It 
was originally intended tJiat the Reserve should he gradual!* built up t«» a maximum 
of Rs 10 orores which would lie sufficient to mt*ct a return of 25 crores of rupees by 
the Bank, Owing 1 to the large remittance which it has Ivon possible to make during 
the current financial year, the balances at the disposal of the Secretary of State will 
now bo sufficient to enable the Fund to In' commuted with the full amount ot Rs. 10 
crores wuth effect, trom the 1st of April 19115 

Hie ways and means forecast for the current financial ,\ ear provided for the 
purchase of* sterling to the extent of £26.7 million* Aeroidmg to our latest estimate 
tlio total should loach about £89 millions, but Ibis figuie is of course liable to 
modifications. T£ the estimate is loulised, wo should be able not onl> to set aside the 
Rs. 10 crores required for the Silver Redemption Reserve but also to increase by 
about Rs. 14 CTores the external assets held as security for the note issue. 

The increase in our estimate for l omittance is, needless to say, largely accounted 
for by tho strength which the continuance of gold expoits has given to the 
exchange. For the 10 months ending on the blst January 1995 the expoits of gold 
were approximately Rs. dl (Tores us < ompared with Rs. 42 and a half crores during 
the corresponding period of the previous % \ ear 

I do not propose to discuss at length the arguments which have been advanced in 
favour of restricting these exports, hut T take tins opportunity of saying that 1 cannot 
share the views which attribute to them some abstruse monetary surmfioaneo nor do 
1 find in them any indication that India is being driven by distress to part with her 
last reserves. Indeed! can see no sufficient reason for' placing them m a different, 
category from exports of any other commodity of which India has a surplus 
and I therefore find no cause For regret or alarm in tho fact that India is still able to 
obtain so handsome a profit from the reserves of gold which had boon accumulated 
in previous years. 

4 It will be observed from the ways and means statement which is printed with tho 
Financial Secretary's memorandum, that tho figure for net receipts from Tost Office 
Cash Certificates has been reduced in the revised estimate for tho current year from 
Rs. 5,50 lakss to Rs, 2,78 lakhs and that wo have included Rs. 2,75 lakhs under this 
head in our forecast for next year. This is of course duo to tho reductions in the 
rate of interest on these certificates which took piece in April and December 1934, 
the actual rate being now 8 per cent Post Office Ravings Bank deposits, on tho 
other hand, show a net increaso from Rs. 6,00 lakhs in tho original estimates for tho 
current year to Rs. 7,10 lakhs in the revised and Rs 8,75 lakhs in tho forecast for 
1035-36. Tho rate of interest on these deposits has been 2 and a half pen- cent, since 
the end of 3933, and this is clearly becoming increasingly attractive with the general 
decline in security yields. 

The revised estimated here shows a reduction from Rs. 6,25 lakhs to Rs, 4,40 lakhs 
but we have provided m our forecast for 1035-36 for an increase to Rs. 10,80 lakhs, 
owing to the fact that we have decided to finance tho repayment of tho Bombay 
Development Loan, 1085. 

Last year my predecessor estimated that at tho cud of tho financial year 
the amount or treasury bills outstanding with tho general public would 
be about Rs. 30 crores. The actual figure on the first of April 1934 was Its. 33,31 
crores. Tn addition treasury bills held in tlio Paper Currency Reserve amounted to 
Rs. 25,98 crores. The figures for tho Hist March 3035 aro expected to be Rs, 22 and 
Rs. 27 and a half orores respectively. After tho transfer on the 1st of April 1935 of 
the assets in the Paper Currency Reserve to the Resorve Bank, all treasury bills win 
be shown under one head. On this basis the figures for the beginning and end of the 
year 1934-35 are Rs. 59-24 and Rs. 49 and a half crores respectively and in our fore- 
castfor the coming year we have anticipated a further reduction to Rs. 46 crores. 

We have issued two loans in India during the current year. Tho first was a re-issue 
of 3 and a half per cent loan 3047-50 at 98,8 por cent and tho amount subscribed 
was approximately Rs. 25,13 lakhs. A few months later owing to the continued 
improvement in our credit we were able to issue a rupee loan at a nominal rate of 3 
per cent for the first time since 1806. The 3 per oont, bonds 1941 were issued at 99 
per cent, and the amount subscribed was Rs. 10,67 lakhs. As a result of these new 
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loans we have been able to repay Rs. 10,48 lakhs of 4 pei cent loan 1934*37 and Rs. 
12,94 laklis of 4 and a half per cent bonds 1931 

Both of the new issues stand well above thou original price Next year wo shall 
have to provide foi the inpayment of Rs 16 nores of 6 and tx half pet rent Treasury 
Bonds 1935, and Rs. 11,4 oi ores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935, Wo have also the option 
of repaying £11.0 millions of 6 pel cent Sterling Bones 19.35-37 and £3 and a half 
millions of East Indian Railway 4 ami a half pei cent, debenture slock 1935-55, The 
total amount of loans wlu<*h wo can lepay oi convert is thus approximately Rs. 48 
crores. In addition to this we are, as I have just said, piovuling for the repayment 
of the Bombay Development Loan 1935, and wo expect to reduce the total amount of 
treasury lulls 'outstanding by a further Rs 3 and a half mores Allowing for a remit- 
tance o'f «t26 million we anticipate that wo could meet all these liabilities without 
laising more than Rs. 25 crores by fiesli bon owing, but of course the amount, time 
and manner of our borrowing, will depend entirely on market conditions during the 
year. 

I now come to our proposals both in regard to iho balance of Rs 3,89 lakhs which 
we expect to have at 31st Maich next and to the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs which we 
estimate for 1935*30. The former is of course noii-recurrent anti is only available 
for non-recurnng puiposes. The latter represents the maximum limit of the sums 
xvlneh can be devoted to tax- reduction during the year 1935*36. 

To take the non-rocurrent balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs first wo consider that iho needs 
of the rural areas shouldjiave the first, claim on this and we have decided to sot aside 
a sum of Rs 1,00 lakhs for distribution to the piovinoes io be spent on schemes for 
the economic development and improvement of such areas. I recognise that it may 
be contended that schemes for rural development are primarily the function of Provin- 
cial Governments, whether those schemes take the form of the introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture, the establishment of industries to give employment 
to, and increase the income of, the cultivators, or measures designed to oflect a general 
improvement in the condition of village life. If is a prohlem to which all local 
Governments aio fully alive and to winch Provincial Ministers in particular have 
devoted much attention, since these matters wero entrusted to them. Schemes have 
been examined and worked out but unfoi innately many of them are still merely paper 
schemes, for even before the financial stringency of recent years some Local Govern- 
ments could only devote very inadequate funds to those purposes and in the rocent 
years of crisis ancl retrenchment it has been impossible for any Local Government 
to find monoy for new pi ejects however likely they were to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the piovinco. Wo feel therefore that now when the Central Government 
fortunately happens to have balances on which it can draw we cannot do bettor than 
make some shaie of it mailable to the pioviaees to cany out schemes which have 
been held up and thereby show that iho Government of India have a very deep 
concern with the welfare and prosperity of the cultivators and are prepared to help 
Local Governments to carry out schemes for their benefit. 

I have used the expression economic development and improvement of rural areas 
and I have indicated tliat 1 use that expression m a wido sense to cover any measure 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of tlio cultivators and rural 
classes. One such measure is the Co-operative Movement and we have lor the last 7 
or 8 months had an expert on duty under tho Central Government to examine how 
iho movement stands. Mr. Bailing who has acquiied great experience of the move- 
ment in the Punjab has been touring round the provinces discussing the question with 
Local Governments and Provincial Registrar. Wo propose to earmark a sum of Rs. 10 
to 15 lakhs out of the croro which I have mentioned and this, wo hope, will enable 
Governments to develop tho movement on sound financial foundations. Details of iho 
measures and the conditions on which the grants will bo given will bo settled after 
wc have considered Mr. Darling’s Report. 

As regards tho remaining Rs. 85 to 90 lakhs I do not propose at present to define 
very closely the terms on winch it will be distributed to the Provinces or the purposes 
for which it will be used. I may, however, say that we shall probably adopt tho 
basis of rural population for distribution and we shall certainly impose the two follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1) that tho grant should be spent on schemes approved by the Government of 
India which will improve the economic position of the people, and 
- (2) that it will be devoted only to schemes which the Local Government would not 

otherwise have been able to undertake in the immediate future. 
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Wo shall give preference to schemes which can ho put. quickly info operation hut 
the money need not all ho spent immediately or during the year 1935-36. Snmo pro- 
duces may not hiivo schemes m final shapo; m others the Iiocal Government may 
prefer to spread tho expenditure over more than one year. It will of com so lest 
primarily with the Local Government to decide uhat schemes can most pmlitahlv bo 
undertaken. What may he suitable m one province will not necessarily he suitable to 
another, but. Provincial' Ministers aio fully acquainted with local cnnihtnms and the 
needs of the iural population and will now wluit is most siuted to those needs. We 
shall keep the public fully informed of what is done in each province. Having regard 
to tho huge population of rural Tndia I recognise that, tho sums wo are allotting 
will not go very far, but they will at least do something to help the cultivator. 

We also piopose to make a special contribution of Rs 40 lakhs to tho Government 
of India’s rescuvo m the Road Development Fund. There is obviously great scope 
for expenditure on road development, and I am vor> glad to he in a position to 
supplement tho somewhat exiguous resouices of tho Rond Development, Fund reserve, 
which was designed, as Hon’hle Members are aware, for the purpose of making grants 
towards works of special importance or to specially necessitous parts of India The 
Government have drawn up a programme for tho expenditure or the additional sum 
now > available and in this prime consideration is being given to tho needs of tho 
Province of Assam, which seems to me to he about the most necessitous of all tho 
provinces. 

A further sum of Rs. 25 lakhs we proposo to set avsido for schemes of development, 
in tho North-West Frontier Province. Most of this will he spent on tho construction 
of roads in the tribal areas, and tho remainder will he devoted to schemes of 
economic development in that aroa. I wish to make it clear that we have no inten- 
tion of implementing this policy by forco or without tho consent of the tribes in 
whose territory the roads will he constructed. A petition has already been received 
froin the Afndis asking that a road may bo constructed through a small area in Tirah 
and it is hoped that this development may lead to a fuller recognition not only by 
this important tribe but also by others of how their true interests are served hy 
improvement of their communications with British India. It is considered that from 
the point of view of Government this expenditure, which will probably be spread 
over several years, is fully justified both on financial and political grounds. As tho 
House is aware the relations between the frontier tubes and Government have not 
always been peaceful and very largo sums have been expended from timo to timo 
npon military operations of a punitive and wholly unproductive nature. We hope 
that hy improving communications and by assisting the tribes to become economically 
self-supporting wo shall not only avoid tho necessity for such operations in future 
but shaft transform in course of ‘time a potential danger into a source of strength to 
India. 

The last item of special expenditure which I have to mention in this connection is 
a provision of Rs. 20 lakhs for tho development of Broadcasting. As has already boon 
announced, it is proposed shortly to construct a laige transmitting station in Delhi, 
and we hope later to undertake the construction of a similar* now station at Madras. 
The existing stations at Calcutta and Bombay are also in urgent need of improvement 
and extension. Broad-casting is of course an immensely important factor in the 
intellectual and cultural development of a country and India cannot afford to fall too 
far behind in this matter* 

After these special grants havo been made there should remain a balance of Rs. 
2,04 lakhs. A large part of this sum I propose to put aside for two schemes which 
it was provisionally decided to finance from capital. There arc tho civil aviation 
programme, which is expected to cost Rs. 93 lakhs, and the transfer of Pusa 
Institute to Delhi which will cost about Rs. 36 lakhs T was not myself very happy 
about the decision to charge to capital those two schemes, which arc certainly not in 
any strict sense of the word remunerative. And now that we havo an accrued 
revenue surplus it seems to mo sound policy to use part of it for those purposes and 
to avoid the creation of what might have become an awkward precedent. The 
remainder of the surplus amounting to Rs. 75 lakhs will now go as an additional 
allotment for the reduction of dobt ana this concludes the disposal of tho sums which 
we expect to have in hand or tho 31st March next 

We can now turn to next year and the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakh available for tax 
reduction. But we must first mention three items which though they do not appreciably 
affect tho financial position are nevertheless of some importance. 
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The first of tlieso is the additional import duty on salt. Personally I am very 
doubtful whether this duty can ever achieve the purpose for which it was designed. 
I have moreover a good deal of sympathy with the views which have in the past 
been expressed by Hon’blo Members from Bengal that an impost which has the effect 
of helping the producers of Aden at the expense of the consumers of Bengal is 
fundamentally unfair. In any case the duty will require reconsideration in view of 
the impending separation of Aden and Burma. Taking all those things into consideia- 
tion I was disposed to think that the duty ought to he abolished at once but that 
would poi haps have been a little harsh to tho vested interests which have grown up 
and I shall therefore proposo to the Houso that the duty shall be extended for one 
year, without prejudice to any action winch Government may see fit to take at the 
end of that year. I hope that this extension will be accepted by tho House though I 
should perhaps make it clear that, if it should prefer to remove tho duty at once, in 
this matter at any rate we should accept its decision Incidentally wo do not propose 
to make any change m the arrangements for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
duty. 

The next is silver and here we propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
This action is dictated by no theory as to the place to be taken by silver in the 
monetary economy of the world nor has it any connection with the view sometimes 
expressed that India should be encouraged to build up her hoards of the metal. It 
is simply a matter of business. There is no doubt that at the present level the duty 
is encouraging smuggling, there is no doubt that this smuggling is extremely difficult 
to prevent and there is no doubt that the honest trader is being inj'ured by the illicit 
trade winch is being carried on At the lower level which we now propose smuggling 
should become unprofitable and the honest trader will come into his own. I propose 
to assume that we shall get the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained from the 5 annas duty which is, I think, fully justified by the circumstances 
in which the reduction is taking place. The reduction will take place immediately by 
notification. 

The third change of a minor order is the abolition of the export duty on raw 
sbns. During the eight months ending 30th November 1934 the export trade in raw 
skins declined in volume, as compared with tho corresponding period of the previous 
year, from 13,133 tons to 8,933 tons and in value from Rs. 2,24 lakhs to Rs. 1,19 lakhs, 
we all believe of course lhat the most .necessary factor m India’s economic recovery 
is a revival of her export trade. Many of us feel angry and humiliated at our inability 
to suggest any positive action designed to promote that end apart from international 
action of a kind which is not at present likely to be taken, namely, a general 
agreement to reduce tariffs and quotas But here is one case, though unfortunately 
only a small one, where some action is possible within the bounds of our available 
resources and I think that it should $be taken. The change will take place as from the 
1st April and the loss of revenue will be Rs. 8 lakhs. 

We still have Rs. 1,42 lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to do this in accord- 
ance with the pledge of my predecessor in which he said : "^Relief must come first in 
restoring the emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
income tax now to be imposed.” 

Although the tax on smaller incomes was not strictly a surcharge, it does, I think, 
come witlnn the spirit of the pledge and I propose to deal with it and the surcharges 
on income-tax and super-tax together. The removal of the surcharges altogether 
would cost Rs. 3,84 lakhs a year while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 would cost a further Rs 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of 
Rs 1,42 lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two surcharges and the quasi- 
surchargo but what we can do is to reduce them all by one-third and this is what I 
in fact propose. The cost will be Rs. 1,30 lakhs leaving us with a purely nominal 
surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Clearly this Budget will completely satisfy very few people. It certainly does not 
satisfy me. There are many who will bitterly complain that it has not been possible 
to remove tho whole of the emergency taxes on income. 1 myself am extremely 
disappointed that it has not been possible to take the first steps in the revision of 
our revenue tariff in a downward direction. Certainly that tariff is too high, certainly 
it is far too complicated and on both counts it is a restraint on trade and recovery, 
No doubt, I shall be told that if only I had exercised a little more imagination, bom 
of these ^desirable objects could have been achieved but do not let us forget that 
imaginative financiers usually end up in gaol. In any case we have before us the 
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task of financing tlie inception of Provincial autonomy This cannot ho performed by 
any effort of pure imagination, but if wo 4 continue in the path p£ prudence wo shall, 
I believe, find that we can fulfil it triumphantly and, what is more, from time to 
time provide further alleviations to tax-payers. 

Genfjul Discussion on tub Budget 

5th MARCH -The House took up the general discussion on the Budget to-day. 

Mr. H, P. Mody maintained that if the economic condition of India was tu bo 
strengthened the only way to achieve it was to raise the internal purchasing powor 
and drastically cut down tho bloated military expenditure The Government should 
adopt an active policy of industrial development and the present method of tanil* 
enquiry and legislation was too slow and unamted to tho changed conditions Ho 
wanted protection against industries m Indian states dumping goods m British India. 
Mr. Mody pleaded for cinema industry foi which the to was enormous future lie 
warned the Government if the salt impel t duty was abolished they would be inflicting 
a great injury on the industry developed m Aden by the toil and capital of Indians, 
He said the export of distress gold was stinking in tho nostrils of overy Indian. Ho 
feared that the one erore granted for rural uplift might be frittered away in showy 
undertakings. Concluding lie said the limit of taxation had reached and tho spectre of 
middle class unemployment might devour them all. Hir James (Jngg is a realist, 
What sort of economic future does he envisage for the country if his balance sheet js 
to be overweighted by one single item, namely, military expenditure and if industrial 
development is not to he vigoiouslv pursued ami if agi cultural indebtedness is to 
be continued. Lot him adopt a vigorous policy of industual development and save India 
from tho stronghold of military budget. 

Sir Gkulam H^rfav«itt/Ia/i,ex-FinaueeMembei, Bombay Government said it was refresh- 
ing to see that afiei many years there was no proposal for additional taxation. Tin' Finance 
Member had tried tho impossible task of pleasing every one, namely, the agriculturist, 
the industrial class, tho middle and poor class and tho services and ho had satisfied only the 
services. Bir Ghulam thought it was an inopportune time to restore tho pay cut. lie urged tho 
raising of the level of taxation to fts 2000 and tho stoppage of the export of gold. 
Critically examining tho budget Sir 0. Hidayatullah said the surplus had been 
achieved by postponing the payment of liabilities and securing a moratorium from 
England of Ks, 53 lakhs. Then again for the redemption Fund tho provision was 
only three orores whereas it should have been six to seven crores. Thus if all these 
provisions had been made tlioro would have boon a deficit budget. Tho speaker drew 
attention to Sir James Grigg’s statement that opium revenue would ceaso next year 
and that sugar imports would ultimately record a shrinkage of two crores. ft i nee 1929 
the budgetary equihbmun was obtained only by additional taxation. 

j Sir Leslie Hudson , leader of the European group, while congratulating Sir James 
Grigg on tho budget tho style of which was reminiscent of L>rd Bnowdeu’s referred 
to the financial position of Bengal and said Bengal could not expect a return to 
solvency unless it received the whole or a larger percentage of jute export duty. 
Financial instability was one of tho most potent causes of political unrest in that 
province. Sir Leslie Hudson paid a tribute to Sir Philip Chetwodo for having 
reduced the military estimates by nine crores and 32 lakhs or 37 per cent helped by 
the low price of grains which could not be expected to continue much longer. 
Referring to the disposal of the non-recun-ent surplus, Sir Leslie Hudson remarked 
that this balance had resulted from emergency taxation. Tho proper course would 
have been to restore half of the salary cut and remove the surcharges by half. 1 £ 
the emergency still persisted where was tho justification for restoration of tho whole 
cut ? The estimating for the next financial year was also too cautious, particularly as 
regards sugar and income-tax If there had been a more liberal estimating it would 
have been possible to restore the emergency cuts aud also remove the surcharges. 
Sir Leslie Hudson wanted a categorical pledge that in tho event of a surplus next 
year as a result of underbudgetting or exceeding their expectations he would make 
the total removal of surcharges as the first charge upon their baJancos. Nothing less 
would satisfy the European group. Regarding the removal of export duty on skins 
Sir Leslie Hudson said, 'We shall deaUwith this matter when the Finance Bill comes 
before ns as it is possible our constituents may bays divergent views. 7 Sir L, Hudson 
continuing referred to the additional ■ import duty on salt and said that 
commercial opinion in Bengal wanted its abolition in the interests of consumers 
of White Bombay commercial opinion held the opposite view- Speaking generally 
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Sir L. Hudson saul tho question of India’s overseas trade required adaptation in its 
organization. Regarding Sir James G nag's remaps that the present revenue tariff 
was too highly complicated, Sir L Hudson asked linn to state what steps he 
proposed to deal with the position, Last year an enquiry was promised into the 
incidence and classification of revenue tat ill He acknowledged that something was 
done with regard to classification. What about the incidence of revenue tariff V There 
was a trying need £or wholesale revision. For an agricultural country like India the 
free list should be as comprehensive as possible, especially in regard to the article i 
necessary to agriculture Whore the revenue tariff was" required it should he at a 
uniform rate applicable to as many items as possible thus making for umfoimity. 
There was also a need for enquiry into tho administration and incidence of income-tax. 

Mr. 8?vamt Venkatachalam Uh*ttij emphasised that Sir James Grigg’s first budget 
suffered from the same malady as all previous budgets, viz, overestimating expenditure 
and underestimating revenue No wonder there was only a halting reduction of 
surcharge and the minimum taxable limit stood at Rs 1COO. Mr. Chetty criticised the 
military expenditure and proceeding inferred to the export of gold. In this connection 
he objected/ to the remarks of Sir James Grigg that it was an exportable surplus 
commodity and challenged Sir James Grigg to make that statement in Hie House of 
Commons and retain Ins seat. Mi' Chetty maintained that it was distress gold and 
quoted the views of Sir Lesli Hudson made two years ago in support of his conten- 
tion. He asked Sir James Grigg to compare the holding of gold per capita in India 
with similar holdings in other countries to judge for himself. He also objected to the 
reduction of revenue duties at any time which might have the effect of jeopardising 
the position of Indian industries. 

Dr. Banerjee called the Finance Member as the favourite of fortune for appearing 
on the scene when the situation had taken a turn for better. Dealing with the claims 
of Bengal for financial justice the speaker urged that if the budget figures showed an 
improvement m the course of the year the entire proceeds of jute duty or at least a 
higher proportion than that proposed should be made over to enable Bengal to 
balance her budget and develop the beneficial services. He thanked the leader of the 
European group for the sympathy shown to Bengal. Referring to the taxation pro- 
posals he felt that the surcharge on super tax ought .to nave waded for a more 
favourable oppoituuity and persons earning below Rs. 2,000 deserved sympathy. As 
regards salt duty he remaiked the Bengal Government had not afforded encouragement 
to promoters of salt manufacture but had utilized a share of the duty for other 
purposes. No final step should be taken m tins matter without full investigation, and 
taken as a whole, the Finance Member's proposals tended more to benefit the rich 
than the poor. He held that Finance Members were devoid of imagination and lived 
from hand to mouth and reminded Sir James Grigg of the saying of a great authority 
that “Finance is not arithmetic, it is a great policy.” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudknry thanked the Finance Member for the mercy to 
Assam through the proposed road development grant. He -reminded the House that 
Assam with a revenue of t\«D crores had a deficit of Rs. 60,00,000 and was living on 
continuous boriwmg from the central Government. His province had no university, 
no High Court, no medical college, no industrial or agricultural college and was 
backward in every other respect. The solution of her pressing problem was not the 

f rant of a subvention which would he subject io ihe vote of the central Legislature 
ut that Assam should collect revenues from oil petrol which was at present taken 
away by tho central Government. In fact, Assam paid 70 per cent., of its revenues 
to the central Government against a half which was paid by the Punjab. 

Mr. Satyanarayan Singh said that the budget was dull, dreary, disappointing and 
insulting. The surplus gathered by high taxation was being utilized partly for the 
sinister object ^of counteracting the programme of the Congress in villages. He 
suggested the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to see that Rs. 
1,00,00,000 was spent in the right direction. The loans to sufferers from earthquake 
were merely a drop in the ocean and rural areas were almost forgotten *in the distri- 
bution. What was the need of spending a large sum on aviation when more important 
nation-building departments were starving ? 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan said that it was very easy to criticise the budget 
but very difficult to prepare one. He thanked the Finance Member for the proposed 
relief to the rural population and suggested, amidst laughter of Congress members and 
applause of others, that Mahatma Gandhi should place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment all the funds which he proposed to spend for village uplift work. This was not 
the first time that the Government were launching a programme for helping rural 
people, Heitestified to the important work which the Punjab and N. W. R E Govern- 

SO 
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ments liad been doing in villages during the last 20 yeais. The budget, he said, was 
well balanced, very good and well planned. 

Maulana Shaft Daudt wished that the Finance Member had reduced taxation on 
every day necessities of tko poor such as sugar, keioscnc and postmuls lie com- 
plained that undue hardship was given to the people by Government ollieeis in the 
Tirhut division of his province which anifered most hum the earthquake in the 
collection of income-tax. Maulana Shaft Daudt said that Sir George Schuster was more 
generous in his treatment towards the eaithquake-strieken people in gi anting three 
and half crores but the way that amount vas spent hail left in the mind' ol the 
people not satisfaction as ho cleaned but rancoui. So far as loans weie concerned 
thousands of deserving people's requests weio turned down. 

Bhai Parmanand opined that the Government's allocation of one ernre for rural 
uplift was a quack remedy. He did not believe m the pnnoiplo of taxing the people 
heavily on the one haud and on the other gnnig a eroie as chanties If the Govern- 
ment really wished to help the poor people too proper remedy v as tor the Govern- 
ment to introduce and encouiago small industries where people could usefully find 
employment In this connection he pointed out that the Japanese Gox eminent granted 
bounties to industries and helped the unemployed. The speaker puwwlod to mtudzu 
the Congress members who professed to secure self-government and independence for 
India but never acted accoidmg to their cun pimciplos or convictions, tor example, 
they neither accepted nor rejected the communal award'. 

6th, MARCH: — Dr. Francis Xavier I? Sousa* initiating the debate on the budget, 
congratulated the Finance Member. Ho observed this was the first peoples budget, 
which marked a new epoch in the history ol India inasmuch as one eroro of rupees 
had been provided for village uplift work. 

Mix Basanta Kumar Das took a serious objection to the Government's policy ol‘ 
allowing gold export freely. 

Dr. Khan Saheb , who spoke next, declared at the outset that the opposition mem- 
bers In the House were to revolutionise tho system ol Government represented by 
the Treasury benches and they were to inculcate a new morality in them and preach 
honesty and truthfulness to them. lie thought that a radical cure was nwessai v for 
the various corrupt practices that seemed to have vitiated the administration in the 
Frontier. He proceeded to refer to the conduct of the Propaganda Officer of the 
North-West rFontier Province and mentioned his ■ name, when Mr. Metcalfe raised a 
point of order saying ‘Was it proper to name a Government Officer and make allega- 
tions against him when he has no right to bo present here V 

President I rule that no name can be mentioned and such allegations made. 

Dr. Khan Sakeb then left that point, but narrated some instances of corruption 
and sounded a note of warning to Government that unless they tried to get at tho 
root of tho evil it would bo impossible to create a feeling of goodwill in the country. 
Referring to the grant of 25 lakhs of rupees for road development in the North-West 
Frontier Province Dr. Khan Saliob said that tho Afridis were deadly against road 
construction by the British Government there 1 . It had been said that they wanted it 
and they sent applications to tho Government asking for road development. But that 
was wholly untrue. Those petitions contained no signatures, but only thumb impre- 
ssions which, tho speaker alleged, were secured by payment of money. The speaker 
reiterated that police administration was corrupt and to ask for accounts of expendi- 
ture on the police administration would bo like asking for accounts from Alibaba and 
his forty thieves (laughter). 

When the Leader of the House rose to reply to the allegations and charge levelled 
against the Government, some unpleasantness was caused in tho House. lie said, *1 
strongly protest againt the language used by the exponent of non-violence. It lias been 
said by the previous speaker that members sitting on tho Treasury benches arc thieves 
and so they cannot expose other thieves in Government services. Any Government 
which represent so many servants there must be some amount of corruption. But 
what is about the Congress ? Has not Mix Gandhi spoken repeatedly of corruption 
In the Congress ? r 

A Congress Member : Mahatma Gandhi is not afraid of exposing conniption 

Munshi Ismr Satan , raising a point of order, said, ‘‘Whether the speech of a 
particular member is right or wrong is certainly open to objection boing taken, but is 
the conduct of the Congress, a question which wo are to discuss here ?” Tho Con- 
gress may be right, the Congress may be wrong. But 1 ask the Chairs ruling whether 
this is an occasion for criticising the Congress.” 
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President : No doubt strong* Ling uauo has boon used on one side, but I would ask 
the other side to consider whether it would be right to use equally strong languages. 

Sir Nripm Sarcar : Well, Sir, if this is the consideration l won't pursue m that 
3mo. 

Munshi Is war Satan : Because the President won't allow ^ou to do that. 

Sir N. N Sircar lomindod the House while that kind of language was being used 

by the previous speaker, they raised not a single interruption, but there were mem- 

bers who were over-sensitive themselves about the slightest criticism and raised a 
torriblo howl for anything said m reply (Hear, hear, mainly from the Government 
benches ) 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq : On what item of the budget is Sir N. N. Sircar speaking? 

Sir N N. Sircar * The necessity of spending money on police for keeping people 

in order (laughter and cheers). 

Mr. N. M Josh i said that he could not congratulate the Finance Member as ho 

proposed to continue the policy of the Government which aggrandized the rich and 
impoverished the pool, lie Imped that the expenditure of a cro re for rural uplift 

would not send the provincial governments to sleep with regard to their responsibility 
towards the rural population. What was really wanted in the villages was redac- 
tion of indebtedness, Ak regards the programme of road construction as long as it 
created civilising influence on the tribal people this step was in the direction. 

M.i. L. K. Maitra was glad that the budget had minimum of prophesies and plati- 
tudes. The jute duty now fell on the producers and therefore was a land tax and 

should go entirely to Bengal Every instalment of reform meant greater financial 
injustice to Bengal and now the monster of communalism had also been forced on 
Bengal. As regards the salt import duty, his constituents were prepared for the 
sacrifice in the larger national interest, provided the proceeds of the import duty were 
used entirely in developing the salt resources of Bengal. 

Mr. Mathmdas Vissanji devoted the greater part of his speech to an attack on 
the restoration of the .salary cut and gave arguments against it. The Government of 
Britain which was prosperous only partially removed the cut, Why in India which 
was poor, the restoiation should have been complote especially when relief to the 
taxation was so little ? Not only was the surcharge removod bv only one third but 
all other taxations remained. The postal charges were not modified and the prospect 
of quai tor-anna postcard and half-anna letter remained remote. Why did not the 
Government at least restore the quarter-anna postcard which would have been 
appreciated by the masses ? 

Pandit Qovind Vallabh Pant regretted the attitude and temper displayed by Sir N. 
N. Sircar over Dr. Khan’s speech relating to corruption Perhaps ho was lacking in 
ths saving grace of humour. Did not Sir Nripendra Sircar himself set the ball I'otlmg 
tho other day when they were discussing an important question— the J. P. C. Report:. 
He indiscnminately charged every one in tho Congress with corruption of the grossest 
kind or that they stole money. 

Sir N. N. Sircar interrupting denied having ever said that Congressmen had 
stolen money or things of that kind. 

Pandit Pant t said that he remembered Sir N. N. Sircar having stated that the 
Congress had raised one crore of rupees, no accounts were published and that Con- 
gressmen had been practically exploiting tho public and were using even motor cars. 
The fact was that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was the treasurer of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
accounts of which were audited and presented. 

Sir N. N Sircar— 1 deny that I ever said that the account of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was not published. 

Pandit Pant *— The vehemence of Sir N. N. Sircar’s denunciation suggests that ho 
has realised the blunder he has made. He objected to the surplus being spent on any 
subject like aviation or romoval of the Pusa Institute and wanted not only the present 
surplus but all surplus of all future years should be automatically transferred to the 
rural reorganisation funds. The military expenditure had been said to be high by 
only sixty lakhs but according to Pandit rant’s reading it was one hundred ana 
twenty lakhs. In fact the dominant characteristic of the budget was imperialism. 
There were the top heavy administration, fabulously high salary for higher ranks, 
similarly miserable pittance to lower ranks, drain of gold, then Home charges with 
perpetual diain, all combining to keep India in tho strangle-hold of imperialism. There 
should be planning out of big schemes of industrialisation of the key industries (Mr. 
Joshi— hear, hear). If there was Swaraj Government he would recommend . raising 
of a loan of one hundred crores for village uplift 
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Sir James Origg was cheered when he lose to reply to the debate. He said he 
did not propose to follow Pandit Pant into the dmun-Iand and should like to have 
more time to understand the pi aspect, of mixing a loan of bundled croies a year 
from the impoverished people ot India and would like to learn iioin him the e\aH 
method Fandit Pant proposed to adopt to do that. hVfeinng to gold cxpnit the hnuuuo 
Member said that if gold expoit woio puduhited then the poor m dustier would not 
be able to fall on the last reserve on wlneh he made piofu up to se\entj per eent 
and would have to bonuw fiom tlie money-lender at high ude of intone. This too 
was not a very agieeablo alternative The' next argument was that the Go\ eminent 
should buy gold to use it for strengthening the lesene or settling their hahmee cmi 
international account. If this happened lmw would the Uo\eunnent pu\ lor go hi V 
They could under the law* issue only two-thmls ol notes and the leniaiuitig one-third 
would havo to be borrowed and the Government must pa> tin* interest on d. E\en 
leaving this argument, the position would he that thu Go\ eminent would or aeipurmg 
twenty or thirty crores of gold yearly and printing notes aeuuusl. them. That would 
be imaginative finance with a vengeance and the most likely lesult would he panic 
and fall of exchange which was the result of all uolenth inilat tuuai y movements. 
India still had 500 crores of gold left fiom that imported dm mg the past thirty 
years. In so far as it was distiess gold, they should deploic tins distress, hut he also 
glad that there was a reserve to meet it. ifc lt is no good trying to ouve illness hy 
concentrating on its outward manifest symptom The illness is po\eii> (Congress 
members— hem*, hear) and that is the problem to be tackled." Sir .lames Gngg said 
that the Government were tackling that juohlem directly by the measuie for agricul- 
ture research and marketing grants to handlnoin, serteuituie industries and dairy 
institute and such other measures. They were also assisting the pj minces by setting 
aside a orore of rupees for work in the Milages. Turning next to the budget propet 
Sir James Origg said that the army question would be dealt with later in a full 
dress debate and W I can conveniently wait for our friends, the enemy to shoot first'* 
(laughter). Sir James Origg said that his estimates bad been criticised by Sir Olmbuu 
Hidayatullah and Mi*. Mathradas Yisanji thought that the. budget was a sham, because 
the liabilities were postponed for a while. The Assembly finished the debate mid then 
adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

7th. MARCH .—Voting on demand for grants commenced to-day. After the whole 
day’s debate the Assembly rejected by G7 against G5 votes Mr . bvsw's cut motion 
refusing supplies to the Executive Council through which the Government's policy 
and attitude towards the people and the House was criticised. Sir. J Dcsai said that 
the budget before them was a family budget, the family bemg a family of parasites, 
wTio ate up for various services alt eighty-six crores. Having done that they had 
invited people’s representatives to discuss the budget and even then whatever the 
Assembly refused the Government lestored. Mr. Fazlul Hua accused the Govern- 
ment of their recklessness in expenditure and callousness of the needs of people. 
S. Mangal Singh pointed out Government's failures by refusing the verdict of the 
House on the detention of Mi*. Saiat Bose, Indo-British Trade Agreement and ban on 
Red Shirts. Mr, Satyamurthi said the Government were mistaken in thinking that 
they could crush the ‘Congress. 

8tb. MARCH The House carried to-day the cut motion of Mr. M . S. Amu 
censuring the Government for repressive policy by 63 votes to 58. Where wan tho 
need of continuing the policy of repression now when those who w r ere loaders of tho 
Civil Disobedience movement bad practically abandoned it and come into the legislature, 
asked Mr. Aney in tho course of his speech. Continuing ho said that Congressmen 
had come into the Assembly to give tho Government a chance of proving to the people 
through some substantial gesture that constitutional methods would take them near 
their goal. Mr. Snknshna Singh recalled how innocent youths were shot at in tho name 
of law and order during the Civil Disobedience movement. The Government, ho com- 
plained, weie impervious to public opinion, 

Sir B&nry Craik regretted that the oratory of the back benchers took the line of 
expressing sympathy with the terrorists while he expected to hear some words of 
sympathy for the victims of the terrorists. He said that Government’s policy towards 
Civil Disobedience had been one of general clemency but towards terrorists there would 
be no mitigation , until the movement was crushed. He complained that recruitment 
of young men was stdl going on and their mind was being poisoned. 
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9th. MARCH Mr, N. M. Joshb moved a cut of Rs. ICO in the demand for Posts 
and Telegraph Department. He raised the question that the pension of inferior services 
was far too inadequate t<> them after retirement. He said that the pension rule was 
made m I860 when, salaries were low. Its 4 was fixed ior a postal peon at that time 
and the stunt* was continued even now On the other hand members of superior 
services got proportionate pensions even if they reined after one year. 

Mr. G V, Bezcoor, Director-General, Posts anrl Telegraphs Department, acknowledged 
the very fiiondly criticism of the Assembly and detailed how repiesontatmns of the 
grievances of employees wore thoroughly examined The grievances were first examined 
oy tho local officers and failing redress, the aggrieved person applied through his 
provincial branch to ihe head of tho circle and if even hero there was no redress, 
the AU-India Union Office was approached when the Director-General was addressed. 
If still the aggrieved poison wanted to pursue the mattei, ho could see the Member 
in charge of the Department in. a deputation. Mr Bcwoor did not deny the existence 
of grievances, but tho Government could redress them only if the basic principle ot 
the department w r as not affected, namely, that tho department, even it was not a source 
of i ovenuo, must at least be able to pay its way 

Mr Joski withdrew lus motion in view of tho sympathetic reply. 

t Mr. F. R. Piracha moved a token cut under salt and urged an inquiry committee 
with a majority of non-official members of tho House to investigate tho question of 
damage done by salt range and Khoora mines and compensation to zomindars. 

Mr. A. J> liaisman , Membei, Cential Boaid of Bovenue pointed out that tho salt 
range of Khoora had boon m existence for a considerable time and it was not clear 
that the damage done to tho neigh homing lands w r &s the result of any eaiolessuess 
connected with the actual working of tho mines. Tho Government was 'not unsympa- 
thetic to the grievances of the neighbouring zomindais and Mr. Raisman assured' them 
that they would again mge the Punjab Government to appoint an expert officer to 
investigate tho causes for salin ideation of the soil adjoining tho Klieora mines. 

Khan Sahib Fazl-i-Baq Piracha was not satisfied with the Government’s reply 
and pressed the motion which w r as carried without a division amidst Opposition cheers. 
The House then adjourned till 11th. 


)ltb MARCH:— Mr John's cul motion (hawing attention to the gnevances of 
tho working classes, urging tho necessity of Mtenng then* conditions on a socialistic 
basis and advising Government to abandon then* piosent policy, was rejected. 

Sir Henry Gtad\ Home Mcminn*, could not appreciate Mr/Josln’s suggestions which 
be characterised as utteily impracticable. Ru* Homy added that the insidious propa- 
ganda of the communists was helped fimmciallv from abroad To suggest that Govern- 
ment should stand l\v and do nothing to check the forces that were working for blood 
revolution was fantastic indeed. 

A demand for the adaptation of ihe Administration to the country’s economic needs 
was next made by Mr. F. F. James on behalf of the European Group, Mr. James 
initiated discussion cm tho subject by a cut motion under the demand for tho Executive 
Council which lie withdrew after tho Govenimont’s reply to tho debate. Among the 
principle changes urged by Mr. James were redistribution of portfolios, including the 
formation of a Ministry' of Communications, reorganisation of tho present. Commerco 
Department and the appointment of a smith staff of economic experts to advise the 
Government. Turning to the procedure now followed in inquiries by the Tariff Board, 
Mr. James suggested that, the preliminary stage of establishing a case for enquiry to 
tho satisfaction of the Commerce Department should be abolished. 

. Sir James Qrfyg finally edaimod that ho had shown that tho Government had pro- 
minently in mind the points raised by Mr. James and hoped that tho motion would 
bo withdrawn. 

12th, MARCH:— Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudkury's motion refusing supplies to the Army 
Department by reducing its demand to one rupee was carried by 79 votes to 48 
to-day. The object of the motion was to protest against tho policy of Indiamsation and 
over-expenditure in tho military budget Mr. Chaudhnry said that Government had 
adopted delaying tactics in tho matter. He deprecated tho Government scheme of training 
m the military college which struck at the very root of the process of Indianisatioxu 

"While acknowledging valour and gallantry of Indian troops, Mr. Tottenham^ Amy 
Secretary, said that at the present rate, the army would never be Indianised, one of 
the reasons being that such a large country like India should hot produce motor oars 1 
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Seth Uafi Abdulla Baroon's out motion protesting against “repression in Baluchistan 1 
was also carried. The vest of the demands numboimg 89 were carried without any 
fiu ther division. The House then adjourned. 

The Tajiiff Apt Amend. Bill 

13 th. MARCH *—Tho Assembly mot to-day to discuss the Finance Bill The question 
hour was dispensed with to enable a fuller debate and after a number of motions 
about the committees of the House had boon disposed of, Sir Joseph Bhore ini induced 
the Tariff Act Amending Bill/ 

Finance Bill Debate 

Sir Janies Qrigq then moved consideration of the Finance Bill and made a ie- 
markable speech defining his views for bringing about hettei economic development of 
India. Sir lames Grigg said that lie ■wished to deal with two veiy mipoitant points 
raised m the recent speeches hv the loaders of the Opposition. The first occurred m a 
speech of repression by Mr. Bluilabhai Desai, who said, “With all his inimitable skill 
for throwing dust m the eyes of jurymen, a device m which ho is not only a past 
but a present mastoi, he gave a somewhat malicious analysis of the Central budget 
in terms which may freely be paraphrased as follows . 

“Forty-live croies for alien army occupation, (X) orores for pohoo winders anu 
other agents for repression, (Y) orores for bloated salaries of paiasitio civil servants, 
(Z) orores for pensions to retired parasites of the above class and one croro for the 
welfaic of the countiy. 

“rf my ITon’liIo friend will foigivo me, this reminds mo of a remark ‘He used figures 
as if they are adjectives' ” . . , , n 

Sir James Gngg said . “But the loader of the Opposition, or perhaps he would 
prefer that I should say the counsel for the prosecution knows perfectly well that, 
under the present constitution there is a clear demarcation of function between the 
Centro and provinces, and under this, broadly speaking, the Centre is responsible for 
defence and finance, while provinces are responsible for beneficent or welfare activi- 
ties of Government. No analysis of expenditure is legitimate thoioforo which does not 
take into account the budget of the provinces and the Centre. 

tt I have had a rough analysis made of the expenditure of the Centre and provinces 
together for 1933-34 and the amount of beneficent expenditure is approximately equal 
to the amount for the defence budget, namely, between forty and fifty croros. So it is 
grotesque to suggest that the care of Government for direct improvement of fho lot 
of Indians is only measured by one croro, which has, in this year’s Central Budget, 
been allocated foi rami development” 

Sir James Grigg said that it might he argued that a comparatively high proportion 
■was spent on defence and internal order, but the amounts spent wore not capable of a 
very fargo reduction and m countries where a large number of people was very poor 
the cost of self-preservation was bound to appear high in proportion to the rest of the 
budget. The real romedy was not neglect to provide for self-preservation. 

flow was this to ho done ¥ Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant's proposal or rather his 
apocalyptic dream was that Government should bo i row a hundred croros every year 
for promoting the welfare of the poor and the reconstruction of India. In other words, 
Panait Pant hankered after applying to India President Roosevelt's New Deal 


’The following is the text of the Bill 

"Whereas it is expedient to amend the Indian Tariff act, 3934, lor purposes herein- 
after appearing, it is hereby enacted as follows 

1 (3) The act may be called the Indian Tariff (amendment) Act, 1935, and 

(2) It shall come into force from such date as the Governor-General in Council 
may by a notification in the Gazette of India appoint 

2. (1) In the first Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act 1934, (1) for the ontry ‘Rs. 2 
per cwt’ in column 4 against item 10 (i), the entry ‘Rs 1-8 per cwt* shall be subs- 
tituted and for entry ‘March 31, 1935,’ in column 7 against the same item the ontry 
‘March 33, 1934,’ shall be substituted ; 

(2) After item 10 (i) the following new item shall lie inserted, namely: *10 ffi) broken 
rice protective twelve annas per Indian maund of 82 2-7 lbs. avoirdupois weight March 
31, 1936,’ and 

(3) For the entry ‘Rs. 2-8 per owt’ in column 4 against itom 11 (1) the ontry ‘Rs* 
1-8 per cwt.’ shall be substituted and fox the entry ‘March 31,1935,’ in column 7 
against the same item the entry ‘March 31, 1936,’ shall be substituted. 
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A deliniio fmtiuv of the Now Beal was devolution of tho currency, enormous 
creation of credit and a limitless programme of public expenditure out of' tho borrow- 
ed money. Pandit Pant’s programme was impossible without largo inflation, involving 
dovalution or depreciation ot the rupee. The mam object of such a Deal would he 
to raise t ho prices and in theory the use of prices should at least correspond to the 
amount of devolution, but was that the case V lie took Ihe case of IT. B A. where 
tho dovalution was forty per cent., while the rise of the general price index was 
much less. In tho United Kingdom the dovalution was greater than forty percent and 
the rise in prices was in tho neighbourhood of ten per cent. 

India had the same devaluation as the sterling, yet her price level had not risen at 
all, while agricultural prices had fallen disastrously. 

Tho process of inflation could not by itself create new wealth, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
had said, u You can’t make a country rich by calling a penny two pence,” Inflation 
could at host effect a purely internal transfer of wealth, but in tho ease of a debtor 
country it involved a net loss of wealth as the rise in internal prices was loss than 
the fall in external value of the currency. India was a debtor country and differed 
thus from the U. 8. A., so that even if the process had succeeded in America, success 
could by no means bo predicted for India. 

Pandit G. B . Pant spoke for over an hour mainly criticising the Finance Member’s 
speech. Ho said when the world was moving forward in economic ideas, Sir James 
Grigg was moving to his own island of Robinson Crusoe. Bir James still hugged the 
policy of laissez faire to his bosom while tho entire world had discarded it. liut was 
England following the policy of laissez faire V Had not England given bounties, regu- 
lated exports anu imports, established development board, economic council, co-ordinat- 
ed industry and adopted Imperial preference ? Pandit Pant asked whether it was not 
tho Government of India which mixed politics with economics by linking the rupee 
to the sterling and giving forty per cent preference to British imports into India, by 
paving a higher rate of pay to Bntish soldiers for doing the same duty as Indian 
soldiers, ana so on ? The question was how India could extricate herself from the 
present mess. There was little scope for export of agricultural produce and far loss 
at a profit. As for protection, it meant a repressive tax. It raised the level of prices. 
It made tho Government more reckless, extravagant and also led to corruption. Pandit 
Pant added if the Finance Member and his Government wore not equal to tho task 
thoy should make way for others. If National Socialism was tho best remedy, why 
not use it V India had plenty of iron, coal and copper and if she had “Swaraj,” she 
would launch a scheme of national reconstruction and if for that purpose a hundred 
croro was necessary, it could be raised. The Government was spending millions of 
rupees on broadcasting, yet it did not cheapen the postcard and letttor rate and givo Ihe 
pooplo the benefit of civilization, lie urged for cheaper postage and suggested that finan- 
cial provision could be made. 

Afr. F. T V. ffockenhull put forward tho case of Assam for a subvention. He said 
that Assam’s financial embarrassments were real and not due to their temporary inabi- 
lity to balance tho budget. Tho existing line of taxation in Assam was never likely to 
furnish sufficient funds to enable it to pay its own way. There was therefore a need 
for development of its rich natural resources so that in time tho Province might be 
rendered self-sufficient, but now a subvention from the Centre was inevitable. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt (Deputy President) said that tho present Finance Bill 
was an offshoot of the Finance Bill of 1931. He reminded Sir James Gngg that revenue 
was not everything, and complained that tho promise made by Sir George Schuster 
regarding surcharges had not been kept. The speaker was bound to admit that when 
taxes were not reduced, the surplus m tho present budget must be regarded as fictiti- 
ous. Restoration of the pay cut and relief m income tax should not have been resor- 
ted to without taking off all surcharges. He criticised the high oost of administration 
and characterised the Government ox India as a Court of Wards for the whole country 
and after eating up all revenue nothing remained for the wards. This was a oase ' of 
breach of trust. 

14th. MARCH Dr. Khare said that he had not entertained any hope from the 
Finance Member whose budget aimed primarily to feed Government servants and 
pursue a policy of domination. How could Government justify the expenditure of 
forty-six lakhs annually on the Ecclesiastical Department consisting of White Padrees, 
when they professed to pursue a policy of religious neutrality ? 1 , - ' 

Mr. Baimath Bpfaria ventilated the grievances cl the oommercihl community. 
He said M the salary out had not been restored the Central Government 
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would havo had hundred-six tv-two lakhs and provincial governments huudrod-lifly 
lakhs which amounts could have been utilised for various projects of public utility. 

Mr. Na<tt'swara Rao thought that the present slow rate of industrial progress was 
suicidal to 'the, economic interests of India. This was more so because tin 1 , agricultural 
position had become precarious The world depression coupled with the financial 
policy of the Government of India crippled the tudiau producer even more than the 
currency exchange policy ruined the cultivator. 

Mr. Muhamwl Naumtm said that the Government, despite the, expression of dis- 
satisfaction and disappointments hail saddled Ludians with agreements like Ottawa ami 
Indo-British. The leal need of Indian masses was complete abolition of export duties 
on her raw produce, especially on those articles which were virtually tin 1 monopoly 
of India. lie welcomed the abolition of the duty on skm at this juncture as otherwise 
tho skin trade was m the danger of being ruined and replaced by artificial fabrics and 
rubber. He strongly urged for development of salt industry in Bengal to make her 
self-reliant Tie would prefer complete abolition of duty ou imported silver As for 
the gold export, he disagreed with tho views of the Finance Member The fixation of 
the ratio at Is. 6d., mostly with interest of England was thrust against the will of 
India, 

Mr. N. C. Bardoloi mentioned tho plight of Assam peasants who, he said, at a 
time of distress had to dispose of their gold ornaments representing probably their 
whole-life earnings. The Government had been so harsh on them at the time of 
collecting taxes that they did not give them time to dispose of gold at a reasonable 
price. Central Government ate up all the lovenuo deuved fiom taxation of petroleum, 
while other profits from working of wells were drained an ay by foreign dnlleis Thus 
tho Assamese were* left with nothing. When he came heie ho looked wilh amuse- 
ment at luxiuious buildings and gardens lmilt by the Government of India from tho 
revenues collected partly from his province. Turning to opium he. blamed the Govern- 
ment for being generous towards foreign opium eaters by stopping its export but 
neglecting the Tndian people. Assam was being constantly doped with opium and her 
population was being unmanned. 

Mr. <7. S. Oupta declarod that a Government which was not constituted at tho 
free will of the people, had no right to exist, muc.li less to bring forward a Finance 
Bill for the people whom they did not roprosent. Tho Congress claimed to represent 
the people, and is the British Government disputed tho claim, let thorn consent to a 
Constituent Assombly, or a plebiscite as recently hold in the Soar. 

Aftei* a few more speeches, the House adjourned till the 21st. 

Kauvcih Firing— A djournment Motion* 

21»t. MARCH Mr. Qanba's adjournment motion in the Assembly to-day on the 
Karachi firing -was earned by 07 votes against 52, members of the Nationalist Parly 
either voting against or remaining neutral. Moving tho adjournment motion, Mr. Gaub'a 
said the question was wheihor the Executive could not havo carried out the execution 
in a manner which would have avoided a terrible tragedy, lie complained that there 
was an understanding that tho Executive would take Karachi leaders m uimfidoiwt\ 
but this was not done. Mr. Uanha urged tho Government to appoint a commission of 

%lx^Menry Graik , justifying firing, said that tho rioters had no intention of burying 
the dead body inside the city, but thoir sole object was to inflame feelings against 
Hindus, Ho added that a mob of 10,000 rushuu ou the troops and it was in v self- 
defonce” that Jiring was icsorted to. There was, according to Homo Member, no 
grounds whatsoever for censure on the Government. 

Mr. Jinnah contended that tho civil authorities ha»l niis-managod tho whole business. 
The Government failed in their duty, U I ask in tho name of humanity, civilised 
Government and justice that you should appoint an independent commission of enquiry 
if you want ns to respect the Government and havo conQdonco in you, 1 ’ 

Mr. Lalohmd Navalrai said that the deplorable incident at Karachi had a back- 
ground and it was stirred by outside elements. From his knowledge of Bind ho could 
assert that tho relations between tho Hindus and Bind Muslims were most cordial. 

Death or Mr, Sherwani 

22nd. MARCH The Assembly met to-day in, order to mourn tho loss of a leading 
Member of the House, Mr. T, A, K , Sherwani, and adjourn out of respect to h® 
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mommy. Mr. Bhulahhai Desai re foiled to the death o t Mr. Rhorwam and said that 
although ho was not able to give of his host duum> tho present session, ho had in 
his earlier years rendered a g rent soni<e to the country, both m and out of the 
House. Mr Hhei want's stability of judgment made him a successful barrister. In 
1923 ho joined the Assembly undei the leadership of Bandit AIotil.il Nehru and, to 
those who wore tn mg to follow the traditions established hv Bandit Motilal, Mr. 
Sherwam’s death meant a break of tin* chain which linked them with those traditions. 

Ma*. Sherwani represented the citizenship of the future Free India as he observed 
no distinction based on race or i elution lie was a tower of strength to the Congress 
party. lie was a man hij* not only physically, but in mind, and biggest in heart — a 
gentleman fashioned by Nature to In* an example to Ins fellow men. Mr. Desai pro- 
foundly regretted the untimely death and proposed that a message of condolence be sent 
to the^parenfs, widow and other relatives of Sir. Sherwani. lie also moved that the 
House do adjourn out of respect to the memory of Air. Sherwani. 

Finance Bill Debate {Contd) 

23rd. MARCH —Tln^ Assembly resumed to-day tho debate on the Finance Bill. 
Dr. Bhaqican Das said that India had nevei before suffered from racialism and 
communalism and had absorbed all foreign elements, but the British system had 
corrupted India’s social and economic organisation Tho speaker pointed out ‘ that tho 
right attitude to adopt was that the ieal aim of all should he tho wolf an* of (he people. 

Dr. P. N, Banctjt said that the Government had added about 40 orores per annum 
to its revenue by taxation but no scheme of industrial development or of assistance 
to tho existing industries hud been financed with this big amount. Continuing the 
speaker said tho incidence of taxation had fallen heavily on rhe poor. This was a 
great injustice. He urged tho Government to reduce salt and postal rates, and to give 
a substantial share of jute duty to Bengal. 

Mr. Qhuzmvt appealed to the Government to restrict export of gold from India. 
He assorted that the import duty on salt was imposed not in the interests of the 
manufacturers in India, but of four merchants in Aden. Ho complained that not an ounce 
of sail znanuFaotunxl in North or Western India was coming into Bengal because of 
the heavy rail freight, and yet tho Bengalees were penalised by this duty. 

25th* MARCH Mi Fazhtl Hutt criticised the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and asked why tho Government had copied Shah Johan, and not the tolerance of 
Ahbar. He said the Government of India had virtually forced the hands of tiro 
Government of Bengal to impose taxation on tin) fax-pnjers of Bengal. 

Mr. BhuUtbhax Desai referred to the borrowing policy and maintained that it was 
being carried on in n manner as to beep India under the political and military domination 
of England. Ilo criticised the unrestricted export of gold and said India must conserve 
as much gold as possible. Cheeking the flow of gold from India would not do the 
least harm either to the stability of India’s currency or credit, and would indued, to 
some extent, relieve the fall in the price of commodities. 

Sir James Gnyt u replying to Hm debate, criticised the Congress and Congress 
leaders. “Perhaps Pandit Pant will Worae a communist under the new regime* and 
he and las friends will be completely fm», while the rest of 21)0 millions will be under 
complete subjection. So now we know what this battle for freedom means, freedom 
for tho Pandit and a small number of his friends and slavery for everybody.'' Tho 
Finance Member characterised Mr. Satyomurti’s method ns typical of tho early stages 
of all extremist left wing parties. “They go on repenting chimerical and gargantuan 
suggestions despite the fact that it has been demonstrated over and over again that 
they would bring untold misery to tho people." 

Ivrw-Bcnau Tamcm 

26tb. MARCH The Government sustained the biggest defeat of the session 
to-day when Mr. Mathradas VassanH'* adjournment motion to censure the Govern- 
ment for non-representation of India a interests before tho Tribunal set up in London 
in connection with the financial adjustments between India and Burma in the event 
of the separation of the latter was carried by 78 against 36 votes, the European group 
remaining neutral The result was received by tho Opposition with ones of ^resign, 
resign.” Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Mathrada* Vas&mfi said neither Burma nor 
fiafta wanted separation which was forced on them by the British, The problem before 
Offlribtmal was complicated and required an expert and detailed of 

^IP^polal Indian ana Barman points of view. 

2 % 
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Speaking on behalf of the Congress Party, Mr. B. Das declared that they had no con- 
fidence in the Tribunal, more especially as the inclusion of Mr. Rowlatt was an insult 
to India, and also it was an insult that India did not possess financiers and economists, 
who could sit on the Tribunal. He demanded the Tubunal to be presided over by a 
Member of the League of Nations and having no Britisher on it. , , , , 

Six James Qngg replying, said that the Tnbuna! was not the final arbitral body. 
If the report was shortly to be published and if there was a general demand that the 
House should discuss it before the Secretary of State reached final conclusions, he 
would be glad to forward that view to the Secretary of State. 


Indians in Kenya 

27th. MARCH : — -Mr. Saty amurthi moved an adjournment motion to-dav 

to discuss the critical position of Indian settlers in Konya m respect ot 

the proposed reservation of highlands for Europeans. The motion was supported 
bv ail sections of the House, but as technically it amounted to a censure of the 

Government, whereas the purpose was to strengthen the hands of the Government m 
the matter, the motion was withdrawn after a full debate. 

2nd o -B urma Tribunal (Contd) 

28th. MARCH ‘.—After questions to-day, Sir James Grigg made a statement correct- 
ing and supplementing the information he gave regarding the Indo-Burma Tribunal 
during the adjournment debate on the 26th. The Tribunal actually started work about 
the middle of December last. When the debate took place in the House, a telegram 
was received in the Secretariat to the effect that the Tribunal had actually signed tho 
report. Sir James Gngg was not in a position to say when tho report would he 

published, hut an opportunity would be afforded to the House to discuss it before the 
Secretary of State framed the final conclusions. Sir Jamos Grigg apologised to the 
House fully and sincerely for having misled it and asked the members to believe that 
this was absolutely unintentional. 

Mr. Bhulabha% Desai remarked that this had furnished another proof of the manner 
in which the bloated Civil Service worked. If this information -had been given in 
time, the House would have saved a great deal of tune. On Eobruary 21 tho House 
was told that the Tribunal would take a long time, hence it was not advisable or 
feasible to associate the members of the House with the Tribunal, Then came the 
answer that the Tribunal would take probably three days. And now they were told 
that the report had actually been signed. That the Civil Service here or in England 
should carry on the work in this manner was a matter to he regretted. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir expressed surprise that the Tribunal was appointed in 
December and the information was gLven at the end of March after it had signed the 
report. 

Mr. M A. Jinnah said that it was no use flogging a dead horse.but the fact remained 
that the Government of India were not consulted before tho Tribunal was appointed 
and that the Secretary of State kept tho Government of India in tho dark as to 
whether the report was concluded The fact that the Secretary of State would not take 
a decision until the Assembly had discussed the matter was poor satisfaction, as they 
would be told when the time came that the opinion of such a Tribunal was weighty. 
He hoped that the Finance Member would realise that that was not the way to treat 
the House in a matter of such vital interest to India and Burma. 


Cr. Law Amend Act (1908) Repeal Bill 

29th. MARCH Mr. B. Das moved to-day consideration of the Bill to repeal tho 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, and said that whenever an instahaont of 
reforms was granted repressive laws preceded it. This law was onacted before the 
Minto-Morley Reforms were granted. At that time even Moderate leaders like the late 
Maharaja of Darbhanga opposed it The Repressive Laws Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir T. B. Sapru consisted of Moderates, and it did not recommend 
the immediate repeal of this law, but made certain remarks which he quoted. 

The Law Member asked him to read further on. 

Mr. B, Das said that he would read what suited to him, leaving the Law Member 
to read the other parts. Mr. Das thought that the Sapru Committee’s intention was 
that the law should be repealed in two or three years. (Sir Henry Oai*— No). 

Mr. Da *— If the Committee has made any confidential recommendation the Home 
Member would tell us. He added that the fact of the matter was that whereas the , 
^ct intended merely to deal with anarchistic organisation, it was misapplied mJ/T* 
against a non-violent movement and organisations were declared unlawful in thej||rf 
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ing and their members wore arrested tlio next morning. Many members of the 
House had suffeied from the misapplication of the Jaw. The speaker was an engineer 
and knew scientific argument, but lawyers had a genius of pi irwiricaUng ana mis- 
interpreting law. He asked Sir N. N. Sircar, whose eminence in Bengal equalled to that 
enjoyed by the late Sir Rashbeluri Ohoso, tu examine the law and see whether it had 
been misapplied. He also appealed to Sir Henry Craik as an Englishman not to do 
wrong and destroy the chastity of the English language by misinterpreting the law. 

Mr. Alchil Chand) a Dutt characterised the Criminal Law Amendment Act as law- 
less law, wrong in principle and aiming to deprive the people of the primary rights 
of citizenship The speukei narrated at length the alleged police excesses hriComilla 
and other districts of Bengal, where peaceful jnoeesxmnists were forcibly dispersed by the 
police for no other offence than merely singing of ikinde-Mataramh 

Sir Henry C)aik—\ don't believe that 

Mr. Dutt asserted that he was speaking from peisonal Knowledge and if the Homo 
Member did not, believe lie could not help There were still 203 associations in Bengal 
under ban and he asked why oven after civil disobedience was withdrawn the Govern- 
ment took no action to withdraw the notification. Mr. Dutt icfenod to the ban on 
the Abhay Ashram, Camilla, and challenged the Government to prove that this orga- 
nisation was ever associated with ro\ olutionary activities A Bengal official, Mr* 
Mukherjee, had said that a murder had been committed in broad day-light while a 
procession vms processing along a street m Camilla. The Abhay Ashram was not 
declared unlawful oven after the commission of that murder. The procession referred 
to consisted of people of the whole town, and was it fair for the Government to ban 
an useful organisation because certain isolated individuals had committed a murder in 
the street V Proceeding, Mr. Butt gave a list of 3,372 persons who had suffered under 
the Regulation of 1818, Ordinances and other Acts and were detained in Bengal and 
outside, and his inference was that most of the detentions were in connection with 
civil disobedience activities 

Mr. Dutt emphasised that at present there was no riot, murder or any unlaw- 
ful activity and for the last year not a single terrorist crime, and it was surprising 
that the Government still remained unrelenting. According to him, the problem oi 
Bengal was acute unemployment among the educated “bhadralogs” and unwarranted 
harassment of youngmen by the police. 

Sir N. N. Sircar next spoke at great length. Thu question before iho House, he said, 
was whether the Act should he repealed or allowed to continue. For this purpose 
the Law Member felt that it was necessary to recapitulate the history of the last 
twelve or fourteen years and ho assured the House that all his facts and conclusions 
were based on records of judicial proceedings before, Sessions .Judges or High Courts 
where the accused were defended and had the right of rebutting the evidence, lie 
asserted that terrorist associations in the older days of 1 906-07 were small associations, 
comparatively speaking. Whatever they did was done in secret and was worked under- 
ground. Later terrorist activities were, howovor, conducted by raon who misused a 
largo number of volunteers and other people originally employed for different kinds 
of works. AVheu the non-co-operation movement was launeuod boys began to leave 
schools and colleges. They joined physical culture and volunteer classes, which started 
in many places all over Bengal. Gradually a spirit of defiance of tho constituted 
authority and lawlessness engendered by speeches led to a change in tho mentality, 
which, whatever might bo tho case in other provinces, resulted in Bengal in deliberate 
departure from tho path of non-violence, which was being insisted on by Mr. Gandhi 
and for which Mr. Gandhi sincerely and strenuously fought. Unfortunately, there was 
in Bengal a background of violence which started long before tho non-co-operation 
movement. From 1921 to 1924 the process was going on mid idle toys in hundreds 
were going in tho defiance of law, so that non-violence was losing its hold over the 
youths in Bengal and tho critical stage was reached in 1924. 

Mr. Saocena— It was due to Governmental violence. 

. Sir 2V* N. Sircar— I am sure some of these things are rather unpleasant but X am 
going to tell you what is absolutely true* 

Xbe Law Member continued that in 1924 a resolution was passed at the Serajgonj 
Provincial Conference expressing admiration for the patriotism and sacrifice of the 
murderer of Mr. Day. Mr. Gandhi had written strongly against this resolution, stating 
ttiat its authors by paying a lip service to non-violence were only indulging in $elf- 
deoeption. This glorification of the murderer had dangerous effect ana in 1924 the 
Ordinance Act was passed and a large number of suspects were detained* 
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In 1928 the Ordinance expired and the Government, misled bv the quiescence of 
the movement, released prisoners, who when they realised that the Ordinance was not 

S to be lenewed, set about oigamsing ten 011 st activities They captured tlie 
v ress machinery at Chittagong and organised a raid of the armoury after a year 
and 'a half of intensive preparation for winch a large number of boys were trained in 
military uniform. Letters whose authenticity was not challenged m court were 
exchanged among them stating that they were not being watched by the police and this 
was the time for them to act. This showed that the moment piessuie was removed 
detenus who had been released staited a movement and such a situation could not be 
coped under the ordinary law. Among Congressmen there were black sheep, who did 
not observe Congress rules. Persons who took part in tenorist outrages were not 
merely Congress volunteers, but belonged to the executive of the Congiess organisa- 
tions. The murderer of Mr. Bay was a peison who left college on account of the 
non-co-operation movement. Accused in the Mechuabazar bomb case included persons 
who were members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and were on the 
executive of their District Congress Committees. 

Mr. Butt interrupting, asked, “Was it m this case that the couit held that the 
police evidence was manufactured ?” 

In the Dalhousie Squie bomb case, one of the accused was a member of the 
Congress group of the Calcutta Corporation. Rome other accused were members of 
the Bengal P. C. C. and Congress Committees at Khulna and Madanpur. He referred 
to the Jorabagan bomb case where the accused confessed that speeches at the Congress 
session m Calcutta 1928 impressed him and he took to manufacture of explosives and 
at the Lahore Congress made arrangements with another delegate to supply bombs. 
The accused in this case were prominent members of the B. P. C, C. Tho accused in 
the Writers’ Building outrage was on the staff of Bengal Volunteers, which was a 
Congress organisation. The Shambazar Post Office case brought out the fact that tho 
accused were members of the South Calcutta Congress Committeo Then again Bina 
Das, a young girl, who attempted to murder the Governor Sir Stanley Jackson was a 
member of an organisation started under the auspices of the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee. Attempts on the life of Sir Alfred Watson were made by one accused 
who left college and joined the civil disobedience. The Law” Member cited the case 
of another terrorist who was the brother of the Dictator for the time being of tho 
B. P. a C. He also referred to the Sealdah Arms Act case wherein the accused 
were members of the Volunteer Corps of the B. P. C. C. and 
the Lebong case wherein also the accused had connection with the Congress organi- 
sation. Proceeding, Sir N. N. Sircar quoted numerous other cases of either violence 
or conspiracy or dacoity or attempted dacoity etc. m which one or other of the 
accused^ were connected with some Congress Committoe or other in Bengal or some 
association with some Congress Committee or other in Bengal. The Mymensingh 
Congress Committee was frequently referred to in this connection. He referred to 
Charpara case in which the approver Naresh was a member of the Taugail Congress 
Committee. In a robbery case the leader was connected with ■what w r as called the 
Village Welfare Society, which formed part of the Congress organisation. In Charmu- 

f oria case two of the accused were members of the Madaripur Congress Committee, 
n Kaneswar mail robbery case two of the accused were members of the Oosainhat 
Oongress Committee. In the Naldanga dacoity case culprits were found with booty and ono 
accused was sentenced and he had been connected with the Gaibanda Congress 
Committee. In another case the Law Member stated that threo accused were enlisted 
in Yugantar Party and one girl was a member of the Anuailan Society. These girls who 
were engaged in such crimes had been described as brave ones. 

Sir N. N. Sircar then gave some more cases, including the Pahartali outrage, m which 
the accused had been secretary of the Chittagong Congress Committee and, proceeding, 
said that he had read these oases # to disprove the contention that persons who professed 
non-violence could not have possibly taken part in these murderous dacoities and other 
crimes. He admitted that the actual number convicted was very small compared to 
those Congressmen who were pledged to non-violence, but the fact was that the 
machinery of the Congress had been got hold of by those Congressmen who counted 
in pursuance of such primes. Continuing, Sir N. N, Sircar said That it did not matter 
whether the organisations referred to were Congress or non- Congress, but the fact 
remained that there were various organisations, some of whose prominent men wore 
oonneoma with and convicted in such crimes. The main cause of their success was 
due to thelaadation which they received from a section of the Press and from public 
speeches (Hear, here). Mr. Gandhi, no doubt condemned these actions and even the 
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motives behind them, but that did not avail at any rate in Bengal. At the Karachi 
Congress a resolution was passed dissertating the Congress from political violence, 
hut it recorded the admiiation and hraveiy and sacrifice of Bhagaf Singh and his 
comrades. Pandit Jawharlal Nelnu m moving that resolution said that 
he was not ashamed of iho cult of violence. but that the cult of violence 

for the present could not be in the best interests of the country, 

especially because of the communal tenstun Some months later, Mr. 

Gandhi himself had to oxpiess his view that it %\as a mistake on the part of the 
Karachi Congress to have adopted that t ('solution, and he wanted the All India Con- 
gress Committee to condemn violence. But what dul the followers of Mr. Gandhi do 
in Bengal V They brought Mr Ratyamurthi from Madras, gave him a rousing recep- 
tion and installed him on the presidential chaii of the Bengal Students' Association 
Conference and Mr. Bubkas Chandra Bose made a speech attacking Mr. Gandhi for 
neglecting the case of Bengal teirorists. Mr. Kubhas Chandra Bose concluded his 

speech by quoting Pandit Jawhailal’s advice to the youth to live dangeiouslv, think 
dangerously and bo dangerous to the British Government Aud Mr. Satyumuithi's own 
address had talked of luckless patriotism and used milk and water language to condemn 
violonco, whereas he was most vehement m condemning the Government. Let the 
nouse noto the cumulativo effect of all these utterances on the youth of Bengal, 
Sir N. N. Sircar quoted from the Sapni Committee Report, which was 'signed in 1921, 
just beforo the non-co-operation movement was started, and winch did not feel justified 
m the circumstances then existing to recommend repeal of this Act He asked whether 
the possibility of renewal of a mass movement was so remote that the Government 
should remove this weapon from their armoury. He read out to the House a state- 
ment made by Mr. Govind Das, a prominent member of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly in which Mr. Gobincl Das had predicted a bigger agitation in the near future, 
and asked whether the Government was justified in entertaining fears for the future. 

Finance Bill Debate ( Contd* ) 

l»t APRIL Discussion of the Finance Bill clause by clause was taken up to-day 
Mr. M. A . Ayt/angar's motion seeking to reduce the salt dutv from one rupee and 
four annas to twelve annas was carried by 63 votes to 55. 

Earlier the House, by 01 votes to 54\ rejected Pandit Oovind Bullabh Pant's 
amendment to the Salt Tax to the effect that despite the provisions of .section 7 of 
the Salt Act, the Government should not impose any duty on salt manufactured in, or 
imported into, any part of British India other than Burma or Aden during the year 
beginning from Apnl 1. 

The motion of Seth Qobmd Das urging abolition of the salt duty was rejected 
by 61 votes to 57, 

2nd. APRIL Government suffered yet another defeat to-day on the question of export 
duty on hides, which was proposed to bo abolished in the Finance Bill. The House 
by 61 votes to 60 carried Mr. Anantkasayanam Ayya ngar's motion to retain the 
export duty on hides. 

Earlier, Sir James Qriyg gave an assurance that the Government adhered to the 
Oandhi-Invin Pact in respect of salt manufactured for non-commercial domestic 
Purposes. 

The vote of the Assembly on salt duty reducing it to twelve annas from Rs. 1-4 
per maund was independent of the 25 per cent, surcharge. This meant that if Govern- 
ment accepted the Assembly’s decision the duty leviable on salt would be fifteen annas 
instead of Rs. 1-9 per maund. 

3rd. APRIL Three more non-official victories marked the proceedings of the 
Assembly when discussing Schedule I of the Finance Bill relating to the Postal 
Department Prof. Hangars amendment to fix one anna for weights not exceeding 
one tola and one anna three pies for weights between one -.and two and a half tolas 
was carried by 80 to 35 votes. 

. Mr, Bw JL Das*$ amendment that the rate of postcards should be half-anna for 
single and one anna for reply card was carried by 79 to 44 vote, 

, Mr, F. E* James's amendment reducing the rates on book-posts and sample packets 
to six pies for 2 and and a half tola weight, nine pies for 5 tola weight, and six 
pies for every additional weight of 5 tolas, was carried by 84 votes to 39, 

A motion for reduction of postage on newspapers was lost 
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4th. APRIL .—By 73 votes to 42 the Assembly carried to-day Quau Makammad 
Ahmad Raztm's motion fixing the minimum mcome-tax level at two thousand rupees. 

There was a trial of strength between the Europeans and the Government when 
the House divided on Mr. F . L James's amendment to clause 5 of the Finance Bill 
urging reduction of the proposed surcharge from 1-6 to 1-8. Congress and some 
Nationalist Members did not vote. The motion was, however, defeated by 42 votes 
against 32. 

Sir James Origg stated that it was contemplated that in the next cold weather some 
experts on mcome-tax law would come to India with whom the present staff in the 
Income-tax Department would be associated to conduct a comprehensive review of the 
income-tax system and see what improvements could bo suggested and to recommend 
to what extent the Income-Tax law should be revised in stiucture and procedure. 

After the second reading of the Finance Bill was over, Sir James Grigg announoed 
that as the Bill had been mutilated in great many lespocts and a situation had arisen 
which the Government must consider, he did not propose to move the noxt motion 
m his name, namely, the third reading of the Bill. Neither would he move for the 
passing of the Bill the next day. 

Viceroy Restores Finance Bill Cuts 

5th. APRIL In the Assembly to-day the President read a message from the 
Governor-General asking the Assembly to pass the Finance Bill in the form in which 
it was originally introduced as the Government were unable to accept any of the 
changes made by the House In the Governoi -General’s opinion these amendments would 
create a deficit budget and have a deleterious effect on India’s credit. 

The Viceroy sent the following message to the Assembly, which was read out by the 
President immediately after the questions were over : — 

“The Finance Bill as introduced contains provisions designed to reduce taxation to 
the maximum extent possible within our existing resources and incidentally to provide 
some benefit to the agriculturist by removing the bar on the profitable sale of one of 
his products. 

‘\Che Bill was a counterpart of the policy represented in the allocation of non* 
recurrent surplus for development of roads, broadcasting, civil aviation and above ali for 
the improvement of the economic position of villages in this country. 

“So far as the Finance Bill is concerned, amendments made by the Legislative 
Assembly would, if accepted, amount to a serious mutilation of the bill. They entail 
loss of revenue of from four to five crores of rupees and so involve budgeting for 
heavy deficit and all the deleterious results of India’s credit which have invariably 
followed an unsound procedure of this character. The amendments cannot, therefore, 
be accepted. 

“After anxious consideration I have^ decided to recommend to the Assembly that 
the bill be restored to the form in which it was originally introduced. I have consi- 
dered whether it is possible to accept some of the financially less important amend- 
ments made, but some of these is definitely opposed to the interests of agriculturists 
and others are minor postal concessions, _ which though affording little or no benefit 
to the poor, would more than double the estimated deficit on the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department and postpone the restoration of solvency in that service. 

“Every one of the remaining amendments involves loss of at least half a orore of 
revenue and so must be ruled out so far as the current year is concerned.” 

Text op Recommendations 

The following is the text of the recommendation : — 

“In pursuance of the provisions under section (1) of section 67-B of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, I Freeman, Earl of Willingdon, do reco mm end to the Legislative 
Assembly that it do pass the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported 
by land into certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the 
Indian Tariff Act 1934, to fix the minimum rates of postags under the Indian Post 
Office Act 1898, to fix rates of mcome-tax and super-tax and to vary the excise duty 
on silver leviable under the Silver (excise duty) Act 1930 in the form hereto annexed. 

Tariff Act Amend. (Rice & ’Wheat) Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore then moved for the consideration of the Bill amending the Indian 
Tariff Act relating to duties on wheat and rice. He said that it was not necessary to 
enter into any elaborate justification of duty on wheat for another year. Certain 
basic facts were taken for granted, firstly, that it was necessary to keep the Indian 
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market for the Indian producer having repaid to the fact tliat India produced m 
sufficient quantity and, secondly, that there was still huge, though steadily diminishing, 
not exportable surplus wheat in the world available at prices below the Indian price. 
The only question was at what level that duty would he The most important adverse 
factor m the situation was the availability oC large surpluses of wheat m the world 
since 1928-29. Dunng the j ear 1933-31 the foieeast of the world surplus was four 
hundred million bushels. In other words, the position was approaching or beginning 
to approach normality and thus to reduce menace to the Indian industry. Therefore, 
it had become essential to reconsider the duty which they should impose. Originally 
the duty was fixed having regard to two factors. Fnstlv, the ev-dutv prices at Calcutta 
of the Australian wheat w f as Rs. 2-7owt and secondly, the freight charged on the 
Panjab wheat sent to Calcutta was Rs, 1-G per maund. To-day fi eight had been re- 
duced to rupee one and pies eight per maund, which amounted 'to four annas reduc- 
tion per cwt. and price in Calcutta ot the Australian wheat since the beginning of the 
year had been not lower than Rs 2-15-8 per maund as against Rs 2-7 per maund of 
the Punjab wheat. This factor alone would justify e\en a largo amount of reduction 
in duty than eight annas Sir Joseph Bhme quoted further figures to show that after 
the reduction of eight annas m duty, Indian wheat would reach Calcutta cheaper than 
the price of the Australian wheat after paying the duty. lastly, he said that the 
Government w r ere placing this duty under protective clause, which meant that tho 
Government could hy executive action raise on occasions the price of the Indian wheat. 
Sir Joseph then turned to rice. IIo quoted the repoit of tho special officer appointed 
in Madras to show* there was scat city m certain districts of Madras, where millet 
was chiefly taken by the people. Any rise in tho price of rice would bo reflected in 
the price of millet. The Government was therefore circumscribed m the imposition 
of duty within narrow limits. Tho chief factor in tho competition was broken rice 
and seventy-five per cent of the total imports of rice and padday into Madras were of 
broken rice. Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore dealt with this question of appropriate duty. 
Rangoon rice was tho measuring standard as it was always imported info Madras m 
large quantities. Statistics showed that the average difference between Rangoon rice 
and imported broken rice was eight annas per maund and this conclusion was con- 
firmed by a special enquiry conducted at the request of the Council of Agricultural 
research. 

After non-official speeches the motion for consideration of the Rill was passed. 

An interesting t situation arose on Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s request for moving 
amendments, which proposed to restore the wheat duty to two rupees and make it 
applicable for an indefinite period. He contended that his amendment was to tho -Bill 
as it stood and was in order. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that tho Act having already lapsed the amendment amounted 
to a new tax and required tho Governor-General's sanction. 

Sir Cowas ; * Jahangir thought that in view of the situation created by the fact 
that the Bill, though introduced early in March, was not taken into consideration till 
Aprilj the entire Bill was out of order. 

Str Lancelot Graham said that his amendment of a formal eluiraotor lmd been 
already tabled, and would put tho Bill in form. 

The President ruled that the Wheat Import Duty Act having already expired, Di\ 
Ziauddin Ahmeds amendment to restore the duty of two rupees was out of order, 
and his other amendment to make tho duty mn to m indefinite period was dourly out 
of order. 

Thereupon, Mr. Satymurthi said that as the Government hail taken advantage of a 
technical position, which had occurred through tho fact that the House had not been 
able to handle tho Bill in March, he objected to tho Government's amendment of 
which due notice was not given, and requested tho President not to suspend the stan- 
dingorders. 

The President asked, what inconvenience would be caused if the standing orders 
were suspended. 

Mr. Satyamurihi said that the opposition would have liked time to give notice of 
amendments arising out of tho new situation. 

Sir N. N> Sir car , leader of the House, said that ho had no objection to the matter 
standing over to the Simla Session (Opposition voice ; It is a threat). Sir N. N. Siroar 
was also willing to let the matter be put of till to-morrow after the Finance Bill was 
disposed of, so that the opposition members could send in any amendments. 

Sir Qomsfi Jahangir said that it would really suit both sides better to fbvfffr the 
matter to-day, and wanted the point of order to be withdrawn* 
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Pandit G, B. Pant said that the Government's attitude showed how callous the 
Government was regarding the interest of agriculturists and requested Mr Satyamurthi 
to withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. Satyamurthi did so, and Six Lancelot Graham moved his formal amendment. 

Mr . G. Morgan , supporting the motion tor reduction of the rate of duty from two 
rupees to 1-8 per hundred weight, said that they did not want the consumers to be ex- 
ploited by middlemen. Regarding the one million tons of surplus wheat for export 
referred to by Sardar Mangal Singh, the speaker asked how export was at all possible 
so long as prices m India were above the world parity. He believed that two zupees 
duty was too high and that a reduction of the duty would do no harm to the 
agriculturists. 

^ Dr, Ztauddin Ahmed considered the Commerce Member was wrong in taking the 
price level of January and February instead of April and May, and affirmed that Gov- 
ernment had repeatedly disregarded the interests of consumers and agriculturists. 

Thereafter, Sir Lancelot Graham's formal amendment, proposing Hie same duty as 
originally proposed in the Bill, was passed. 

when the clause relating to broken rice was put to the House, Dr. T. S, S. Rajan 
expressed the -fear that the import trade would now divert from broken rice to nco and 
paddy, and even the little advantage gained under the proposed duty would be shortly 
lost. He recalled the adjournment motion passed by the Madras Council and the opinions 
expressed by local bodies and associations, showing that his presidency was dissatisfied 
with the Government proposal, which would not effectively help the agriculturists or 
prevent emigration of labour. 

The closure was moved and carried and the rice clause was passed. 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved that the Bill be passed, but the House adjourned at this stage. 

Finance Bill Debate ( Contd .) 

6th. APRIL : — *When the consideration of the Finance Bill was resumed, Sir 
James Grigg moved an amendment that the Salt duty be restored as recommended 
by the Viceroy. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the Finance Member should have fully considered 
and reconsidered the position before merely asking the Assembly in his brief speech 
to reverse its own decision. It looked as if that the decision of the House had no 
value or effect at all in the eyes of those who governed Lidia. To call this action of 
the Government insult to the Assembly would he to use a hackneyed word. The 
Assembly, in order not to make itself open to the charge that it was irresponsible 
and consisted of men who did not understand the art of Government, discussed the Bill 
clause by clause and moved amendments which it was considered essential by way of 
giving relief to the people. Now there was the categorical and imperative demand 
that the Assembly should swallow that opinion. The Assembly was not prepared for 
it Whether the Government smiled or frowned, the Assembly would not be guided 
by any of those considerations. Mr Desai mentioned the large majority of non-official 
votes on every one of the amendments earned to the Finance Bid, including those of 
the European group and contended that those votes were voluntarily cast on the side 
of those decisions. Proceeding, Mr. Desai said that if by that word ‘caucus,' it was 
meant that they had maintained discipline, solidarity, strength and independence and 
by reason of their honest and straightforward attitude obtained the co-oporation of 
other sections of the House, they were indeed guilty of that charge. In his opinion 
the word -caucus' could better be applied to the present Government, which was not 
accountable to the House, Why should every single department of the Government 
have everything that they required and that poor naan should not get relief of even a 
pie ? The army expenditure was non-votable. Then the five per cent cut in salaries 
had been restored, costing two crores. At a time when the price level had fallen by 
forty per cent, could not the servicemen have continued the cut which they imposed 
on themselves three years ago ? They talked of the pledge. They pledged to &em- 
selves that the cut should he restored and now they had restored ft. irrespective ‘of 
the burden on the taxpayer. If there was the smallest desire on the part of the 
Government to meet opinion of those who represented the people and who had been 
elected to the Assembly by the people, then the Government of India would have 
accepted the amendments made by the Assembly, even at a certain amount of risk 
if there was risk. They were invited to a prepared programme which, if the Assembly 
had assented, would have been called responsible, but if they had dissented, would 
hove been called irresponsible. tt I am responsible to those who have 
sent me and to my land, but I and they are responsible to frovidence” but 
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without talvmg note of that position, the Government merrily restored -its own pledge 
and thereby betrayed itself into an aid. of unenlightened selfishness. It did not matter 
to the Government what happened to the people. He would rather bo irresponsible 
and take the consequences than agree to ii^toie the subtly cut at this stage. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Desai quoted offensively from Lord Durham's description of the situation 
in Canada given 10i yeais ago, winch aptly described the situation in India to-day. 
Lord Dmham had condemned the system of Government, where hostility to the 
people of the oounhy by those who governed was a qualification for honour,* so that 
incompetent men wore given positions of glory and the advice tendered to the 
Go vernoi -Genet ul was had advice Similarly advice tendered ip the Governor-General 
was bad advice, because live eroros could* have been easily found. The Government's 
interpretation of the law was that of an act ol Sovereign authority having sanction 
behind it to enforce law Mr Desai interpreted law to mean a course of conduct 
for men in order to best servo the interests oL society. Here was popular will express- 
ed in tho House and yet the Government wished to enforce its own views encouraged 
by people who never stated con eel popular feeling and always egged the Government 
to proceed on its present course of defying public, opinion us an evidence of strength 
and power 

Mr Desai said, “Sir, this is the culmination of eight or ten weeks of desperate effort oil 
our part to assist tho Government Our attitude is clear. We will certainly prevent 
any preventive mischief and we will leave those who have the power to exormso it as 
they choose and as to our suffering, I can only say those m power will have to wait 
for* Nemesis. If wo serve no other piupose, we shall at least show that the Legisla- 
ture does not approve of yotu acts and that there is no reality of devolution of power 
either in this or in tho coming constitution (applause).” 

Continuing, Mi. Desai said that his attitude thus was not only that money could 
be found, but that in the matter of selection of relief from taxation, thoy would begin 
at the lowest and broadest foundation, because salt was consumed not only by every 
human being, but also used by animals and even vegetable kingdom. Some months ago 
he met a high and influential member of the conservative Party in England and when 
in the course of the discussion lie convinced his friend that there was no devolution 
of power and asked why he (conservative) resisted the Indian demand, the reply was 
“The psychology of the* Indian mind is that once we yield to any demand of theirs that 
is the beginning of tho oml." Mr. Desai said that was the state* of mind u£ all Imperi- 
alistic powers in the past at such a stage, but it was a sign not of strength but of 
growing weakness (applause). The difference between England and India was that m 
England the voice of the people was considered tho voice of God, while in India the 
voice of the people was considered tho voice of the beetle, lie asked the House, 
therefore, to reject, the motion not in any sense of irresponsibility but in the 
full consciousness of what they were doing and with the readiness to struggle mid even 
to die (applause,). 

Mr. A . K. Failal Ilaq said that their self-respect made it impossible for them to 
obey tho Viceroy’s mandate and everyone who hau voted previously for tho amend- 
ments was honour-hound not to go behind that vote (applause), Tim Finance Member 
had oven before the framing of the budget proposals restored tho salary cut without 
consulting the House and had allocated a ere re for village reconstruction, which money 
would bo misspent. The Government had been playing ducks and drakes with the 
public money, as was shown by tho reply this morning to Ins question stating that 
twenty-six lakhs had been spout on the war memorial gate in Now Delhi, The speaker 
would not spend Rs. 2,000 fur that 

Sir Comsji Jehangir expressed his sincere regrot that tho Government should hav° 
acted in the way they had acted. If they believed that they could not spun*, three 
crores for tho out in the salt duly, they could have accepted the other amendments. 
Those officials who had advised the Governor-General to act in the manner in which 
he had acted, had acted in a spirit of complete responsibility. There was o no amend- 
ment which put six lakhs in the pocket of the Government, namely, the one retaining the 
duty on raw skins, lie would have voted against that amendment, but for the language 
used by tho Finance Member in his speech on that amendment. What right had the 
Government members in advising the Governor-General to reject even that amendment 
Then there was tho amedmont regarding postage on letters which was carried with the 
vote of nearly every elected member. With what respect was that amendment treated ? 
The rejection of all amendments would have cost tho Government about, one crore and 
seventy lakhs, Taking it for the sake of argument that the Government could not 
afford to find 170 lakhs, coujd not the Government have afforded fifteen, twenty or 

22 
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thirty lakhs ? In the circumstances the non-officials had strong ground for complaint. 
If over there was proof that radical change was required in the present constitution, 
that proof had been supplied by the Government benches. What about the safeguards, 
were they to be used in the same way ? ( Voices • Worse ways ). Sir Cotoasji said 
that the safeguards would prove the greatest hindrance to the Government of the future. 
The worst of this was that moderates hke the speaker who had stood by the . Govern- 
ment loyally were deprived of every argument for contmuing then present attitude. 

Mr. M . S. Aney appealed foi combined and consistent vote to reject the bill in 
toto, in view of the rebuff which they had received and particularly pleaded for the 
co-operation of Europeans who also received the same treatment. Discussing the 
legality of Sir James Gttqg's motion, Mr. Aney quoted the rules and maintained that 
Government had not fulfilled any of those conditions contemplated under it. He asked 
why the Finance Member gave no aigument supporting his unusual amendment (A 
voice ■ He has no argument). If the Government had a little sympathy for tho poor 
and wanted to give relief to the taxpayer, they would have been more prudent and 
oautaous and would not have gone head-long defying the popular wishes. He stressed 
how the Opposition members had caiefully considered everyone of the proposals con- 
tained in the Finance Bill and recorded votes fully realising their responsibility and 
now there was no course open to them* except to vote down the Government’s proposal. 

Sir Leslie Hudson , on behalf of the European Group, declared : “The 
particular amendment now before the House relates to salt duty and restores it to 
the level at which it stood m the original Finance Bill. When the amendment was 
carried by this House, we voted against it and, weio tins now the sole issue, we 
should vote for the recommended amendment befoie us. But the procedure on tho 
recommended hill is such that should this amendment ho rejected, theie would not 
be another opportunity of stating oui general attitude to the position taken up by the 
Government. We are frankly disappointed that the Government have seen theii way 
to accept some at any rate of the amendments supported by our Group and accepted 
by the House and that as yet the Finance Member has given no explanation £f ^ the 
reasons which have led him finally and on review of all the amendments to TaTrS 
this view. We believe that some of them might have been accepted without detnment to 
the budgetary position and that such action could he taken in the interest of this 
country. We recognise that the Government alone are -ultimately responsible for the 
consequence of their policy. We are also responsible to our constituents for the 
fullest expression of their views. The Government, therefore, cannot expect us in 
this matter to shirk our responsibility and share theirs, whon they have not heeded 
our representations. And under the circumstances and in order to express our 
disappointment, we propose to remain neutral on tins vote ” (Cheers). 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi felt happy that Sir Cowasji Jehangir and tho European group 
would remain neutral. He hoped that this partially friendly attitude of the Europeans 
would grow so that the European community might realise that it was better to rely 
on the co-operation of the elected Indian representatives than on the co-operatiOn of 
the dying Government. The Government through the Goveinor-General’s recommenda- 
tion had reduced the last few days’ proceedings over the Finance Bill to a farce. 
They complained of the possible deficit in the budget if recommended amendments 
were not accepted. At the same time they would not accept the gilt of seven or 
eight lakhs of rupees which the Assembly gave them regarding the export duty on 
skin. Then why did they undergo the long process of inviting amendments for 
meeting them, and why did not they merely tell at the time of introducing the Einanco 
Bill “You cannot touch the Bill, but must accept it without a change r Sir James 
Gngg had refeired to the Congress Party as “communistic” anu “caucus”. Mr . 
Satyamurihi quoted Sir Henry Craik’s speech in the Assembly that the Communist 
Party hated the Congress. 

Sir James Grtgg , replying to the debate, quoted from Sir George Schuster’s remarks 
made five years ago on a similar occasion when Sir George pointed out that under 
the existing condition the Government could not put responsibility on other shoulders 
and the Government had been told by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that thoy could not 
expect help from the Opposition and the Opposition had no chance of being called 
upon to give effect to their argument. Mr. Desai had said that his responsibility was 
to has conscience and none wanted any person to shallow his own opinion, but Sir 
James Grigg held that when it came to backing that opinion by votes, the Opposition 
should, if they wished their votes to be considered sympathetically, act as if they 
might be called upon to assume immediate responsibility for carrying on the business 
of the country. The opinion of the Opposition in the Assembly was not given under 
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that shadow and therefore could not bo said to ho fully responsible opinion. Mr. 
Desai said that anyhow and from somowlioio thn Oovommont could find five orores. 
Sir Cowasji had expressed a fundamon tally ditloiont view, namely, ho did not. expect 
the Government to accept all changes, hut to make a choice. (Jeilaiuly that would 
not have been the attitude of Sir Cow asp, had he the eliaiu-e of being called upon 
to put them forward for immediate adoption He asked them to ho piactical and reel 
whether at this stage of the session, tho Government could be expected to find ways 
and means of finding five mores of new re\onue AI i. Desai wanted twelve and' a 
half per cont cut on Government seivanfs 1 pay This suggestion did not apply to 
higher paid officials only, but touched all Government servants down to the bottom. 
Sir James On*** was certain that Mr. Desai would not have come to a democratic 
Assembly and made such a proposal. Sn Covasjfs suggestion of making a choice 
between the various changes voted by tin* IlmiM* was unfair to the Government, who 
had alieiuh made their choice. Continuing, Sir James Gngg said that Sir Cowasji 
and Mr. Satyammtlu had suggested that the deficit could lie budget fed for The 
speaker was certain that it would not have been then attitude hud they been respon- 
sible for the budget. 

Sir James Griyg next turned to the question of responsiveness The question was 
whether the Opposition desired to co-opemto in promoting the welfme of the Indian 

S ieoplo Ilo asked whether there had not been a consistent plan m raising vexatious 
as the House was in a charitable mood he would call it complicated} points of older, 
some of which lan foi an hom at a time. AVus not it <a consistent policy to move 
an adjournment motion every day of the week? Pome of them rawed' important 

S oinis, hut many others were niatteis of pure caprice, AVas it not a fact that the 
isciphnary niles of the Congress Party woio drawn up with a view to throw out 
every motion anil every demand for grant which hoisted up the picsmit form of 
government V (Opposition voiees—^uite right). Sir James Oritfg quoted that part of 
Mr. Satyamurihi’s speech in the Assembly m which Mr Katyamurtiu had stated that 
their purpose was to destroy the prestige of the Government on which the Govern- 
ment rule depended ami that if the Congress succeeded in flint, they would win the 
affection of their people. Sir James Griyg asked : a \Vhni is the implication of all this ? 
The Congress Party is going to take a course of action which would force the Govern- 
ment to use emergency powers to show the naked mle of autocracy. Another instance 
occurred this morning when Mr. Satyamartki at question time made the following 
extraordinary statement. H)o fin' Government propose to extern ail anti-British 
persons , if so, they will have to extern most of us.” Sir James Grigg contended that 
it could not bo denied that the Opposition had been trying to make public business 
difficult and asked : “Is it unreasonable to hold that so long the policy of tho Opposi- 
tion is obstructive and destructive so long must the Government 'resort to special 
powers conferred upon them by law V‘* (Pandit Pant- 1 Then it is all a ease of political 
motive. That’s why you have adopted this attitude Tho cat is out of the bag). 

Sir James Grigg : a Our position is dear. AVhun there is a change of heart (Mr. 
Satyamurthi—Thxt's a ( bondman phrase) and wo are satisfied that they (Opposition) 
are prepared to co-operate with us in the true interests of tho people ‘then, sir, but 
only thon, are we prepaied to consider meeting their view to the maximum extont 
consistent with tho discharge of our own responsibility.” tfir Janies Grigg, proceeding, 
said it was true that the position both of the Government and the Opposition was 
intractable under the present constitution, Under a democratic Government the 
Finance Member brought a measure with a fair assurance of majority support Here 
the Government had no party of their own. 

AVo can all agree that tho existing constitution is tho most unsatisfactory. (Mr. 
Satyam,vrthi~ What's coming is worse). AVhntovor its shortcomings, tho now consti- 
tution will place a far larger measure of responsibility on tho ministers answerable 
to legislatures. That is after all the burden of complaint of tho Opposition that you 
can neither make us what you wish nor turn us out under the now constitution. You 
will at least be able to see that tho real moral of this discussion is that the Opposi- 
tion* instead of blindly rejecting a very definite advance on the present position, 
should think not once or twice bat again and agtun before they maintain their 
proclaimed attitude. (Loud applause) ” 

The amendment of Sir James Grigg for restoring tho salt duty was rejected by 
64 to 1 votes, Besides the European group some non-official members kept neutral. 

Sir Jams Grigg next requested the President under Buie 36 to certify that the 
Assembly had Mod to pass the Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General* 
Mr. Satpamurthi, on a point of order, quoted the language ol Rule 36 and Section 
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§7 ?^i Government of India Act and said that this was not the stage at which 
tnat Jana of certificate could ho issued as the third reading was not yet put. Secondly, 
he maintained that Rule 36 refen ed to the proceduie in the House and did not 
contemplate giving a certificate hy the President. 

, ir e pointed out that even if one amendment out of several reco mm ended 

bv the Governor-General was not accepted hy the House, then it meant that the 
Jlouse had failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended and therefore the Chair 
ruled out the objection. 

Tea Cess Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Tea Cess Bill which raised the cess from eight to 
twelve annas for conducting propaganda in favour of tea drinking. 

Tariff Act Amend. ( Rice <& "Wheat ) Bill Passed 

Wheat Import Duty Bill as amended yesterday was noxt passed by 
the House which then adjourned till the 8th. 1 y 

Grant in Jubilee Celebrations 

Urr ®PV APRIL • — The Assembly voted to-day the supplementary demand for the grant of 
two lakhs f° r His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee ‘celebrations. Mr. Bhulabkai Desai said that 
so tar he himself and his party were concernod they had a feeling of mfimto regal’d for 
the well-being of His Majesty and membeis of his family. But His Majesty was consti- 
tutionally associated with the British rule in India and the Congress hold definite 
views regarding the result of that rule in this country Tho Congzess Party “would 
--ornate with any celebration which might directly or indirectly servo the purpose 

Salt Additional Lmport Duty Bill 

phalli of Bengal was made by Mr. George Morgan during tho 
trS SS101 i a motion by Sir James Grigg, Finance Momber, that the 

take consideration the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill. Mr. 

stress on the disproportionate share that Bengal paid of the cost of 
wr 0I i tj 1 © salt industry m comparison with other parts of India, and, declaring 
wf Ii A - wa ? hitting at the expense of Bengal, demanded that if India 
m the matter of her salt requirements, not only Bengal but 
6 °^ 1 ^ EL ^ ia should be made to pay the cost of the piotection Mr. Morgan 1 s 
^ dem f ds a bouIlt y to the producers of the salt imported into Bengal and 
f ° r experimental wort for tiie manufacture of salt to Bengal, Bihar & 

An£ rt 4 ^ a ^o >0 ^\ 9 ame 9^ menL t to the Bill ear-marking the proceeds of additional salt 
J?2_ f 0T * d ? v fI op 5J en l.,?^ salt industries of Bengal and Burma was rejected by 48 
votes against 43. The Bill was next passed by the House. 

Indian Mines Act Amend. Bill 

-Assembly next passed a Bill amending the Indian Mines Act Amendments to the 
J Labour Member were withdrawn upon a Government assurance that 
nt hours of work and other matters would be examined carefully at tho 
end of three years. The House then adjourned. 

Attachment of Sal arie s 

9th, APRIL : The Assembly held its 49th and last sitting of the session to-day.* 

Sir Henry Creak moved the appointment of a Solect Committee on the Bill amend- 
ing section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code relating to attachment of salaries of work- 
5® Government servants. The Home Member said that it was regrettable that 
throughout the session there had boen few subjects on which both sides oi the House 
but me ? b< £s would agree that there was one subject on which 
' tbe House ^agreed—that it was the duty of the Government and tho legisla- 
5? hi t7 hatey ? t 116 ^ , cou ld to impiove the conditions of the poor. (Cheers). The 
Sni^^D ami fn a giymg relief to poor debtors. It lmplomontoa tho recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Labour. It went, in some respects, bovond, and in 

S0 far as - tIie 9°SF°^ b rGCom ^^dation. lie fully explained the 
main and subsidiary provisions of the Bill and asked the House to accept his motion. 

w mov ^ the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion by 

TTnm 5 m 1, Eei Z' y * Cr3 $ s re ?^ he withdrew hismotion for circulation 

and the Home Member s mption for the appointment of a Select Committee was adopted 
Amidst cheers, the President then adjoined the Assembly timdie P 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Budget Session — Calcutta— II th. February to 9th. April 1935 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in Calcutta on 
the 11th. February, 1935, and was opened by B. E* Sir John Anderson , tho 
Governor, who in the course of his speech referred to the scheme of Reforms now before 
Parliament and expressed his personal conviction that in a mattoi so besot by difficulties 
here and elsewhere no further or more prolonged effort, through whatsoever agency, was 
likely, to result in a plan of constitutional advanco better turned to the realities of the 
situation or better calculated to bring about, in the course of time and with the goodwill 
of those upon whom, in varying degrees, the responsibility for its execution will be 
laid, consummation of the hopes of those who had the well-being of the people of this 
country genuinely at heart. As regards safeguards, he observed that these wore appro- 
priate only in special circumstances, adding that he did not agree with the view that 
application of those safeguards and exercise of those powers wore likely to bo a normal 
feature of day-to-day administration of the province. 

. Referring to terrorism, His Excellency said that desperate characters were, however, 
still at large and recruiting and plotting were still proceeding actively. Until, there- 
fore, the Government could satisfy themselvos that these activities had abated, relaxa- 
tion of pressure must necessarily be delayed. 

R^erring to the official plan for restriction of juto cultivation, His Excellency obser- 
ved that indications at present were entirely favourable. 
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NEW* TAXATION BILLS INTRODUCED 
New Taxation Bills I\ ¥ trom.tei> 

12th FEBRUARY — V lengthy statement was made to-day by Sir John IVoodhcad, 
Finance Member to tho Government of Bengal, in detonro of the new scheme of taxa- 
tion proposed by the Government of Bengal on the ove of mtiodueing the soveral bills 
for this purpose Tho Finance .Member made an estimate of the excess of the expen- 
diture over the income of the province during the ciu rent financial year, which he 
said would amount to Rs 228 lakhs, and drew the attention of the Council to tho fact 
that the Cenhal Government had agreed to give Bengal half the amount of the Jute 
Duty provided that they were satisfied that the Bengal Government and the legislature 
were doing all that was possible to help themselves. Urging the House to agree to the 
proposals ?oi fuither taxation, the Finance Member said that in tho alternative the 
Central Government could not bo expected to bo satisfied that u we on^ our part are 
doing everything that we possibly can to improve our hnauml condition. Shall we 
not be m great danger of losing ‘for this year an addition of over R.s, 1 eioie, for the 
noxt year its 1 and a half orrnvs and 1 and a half crores for the following year also V” 
queried tho Finance Member. The probable income from the new taxes will bo 
Its. 24 and a half crores. 


Bkxuil Electrcitv Duty Bill 

Six John Woodhoad, Finance Member then moved his Bengal Electricity Duty Bill. 

The Electricity Duty Bill provides for additional revenues for the province of 
Bengal, in order 'to remove part of the existing deficit in the provincial revenues. Sir 
John explained that it was proposed, .subject to certain exemptions, to levy a small sur- 
charge on electricity, which was used for tho purpose of lights and fans. Exemptions 
included exemption 1 of poisons who did not use more than twelve units of electricity in 
any one month. The rates of duty and exemptions were so fixed that they would 
neither adversely affect the development of electrical facilities nor handicap the users 
of electricity. 8ir John said that the Mestoii Settlement had placed a millstone round 
Bengal’s neck since 1U21. lie assured the House that they would not relax efforts to 
obtain under tho new constitution, a financial settlement which would redress the injus- 
tice of the past and render tho possible expansion of constructive services, the proper 
development of which was rendered impossible by the persistent financial difficulties of 
the last fourteen years. As for the reasons for I ho proposed taxation, tho bSnaneo 
Member said that recognising that Bengal’s financial position was rapidly becoming un- 
manageable under the present settlement, the Central Government and tho Legislature 
had decided hist year to give relief by the grant of half of the jute export duty to 
Bengal, on the stipulation that it was established to tho satisfaction of the India Gov- 
ernment that tho Bengal Government and Hie Legislature wore rendering all possible 
help to themselves, Bengal's financial position, as disclosed by budget estimates xor the 
year 1935-30, was tluit tin* excess of expenditure over receipts would bo Rb. 70 lakhs 
even after receipt of one and a half crores on account of the ju to duty. Tho Govern- 
ment had fully explored the retrenchment question. Measures had boon adopted, 
wherever possible, without seriously affecting the efficiency of administration. The 
proposed taxation would fill only a part of the gap yielding about 25 lakhs. Tho Fi- 
nance Member moved for reference of tho Bill to a 'Select Committee of 16, with ins- 
tructions to report by March 0. 

Mr. P. Banner fee moved, by way of amendment, that tho Bill bo circulated for 
eliciting public opiuion thereon, by the end of June, 1935. The mover charged the 
Government with taking tho Ilouso by surprise. It had boon stated not long ago on 
the ilooi of tlio House that tho charges for electricity supply in Bengal were prohibitive 
and were capable of being reduced to 2 annoy per unit, in sheer justice to the public, 
the tax required by tho Government should bo collected not from the poor consumers, 
but fioin the electric supply companies. It was only last year that the Finance Member 
had admitted that all sources of taxation had boon exhausted and now the Government 
had suddenly discovered a Bombay example. Bombay’s position was different Bombay 
could boast of multi-millionaires but poor Bengal oould not bear the burden of this in- 
creased taxation. It is impossible to pay more for the upkeep of this Government’ 1 
declared Mr. Banner jee and urged that the Bill was unjust and should be voted down. 

Messrs. N. K. Basil, Shanti Shekharestoar Roy and others bitterly complained 
against the taxation and urged that tho only way of setting their house m order was 
to reduce expenditure. Mr. P. Banner fee’s motion was lost by 07 voters to 40, The 
Bill was referred to % Select Oommitteo after which the House adjourned. 
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Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill 

1 3th. FEBRUARY -The attempt to tax the poor man’ s tobacco which constituted 
his oniy solace after a hard day’s toil, met with vigorous opposition from non-official 
members in the Council when the Finance Member introduced and moved for refer- 
ence to a select oommittee the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, 19S5, which 
required licenses to be taken out for the sale of tobacco and enabled Government to 
levy fees for such licenses. The Finance Member claimed that the amount of fee to 
be levied on licenses was extraordinarily small in comparison with what was levied 
in countries m the "West and explained that the Bill expressly provided that cultivators 
of tobacco might sell the produce of then cultivation without taking out a license. 

The debate on the Bill had not finished when the Council was adjourned. 

14th. FEBRUARY The Council dealt with three taxation bills to-day. Following 
close voting, the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, 1935, was referred to a select 
committee, by 57 agamst 44 votes, with instructions to submit their leport by March 
9 next. Mr. P. Banerjee's amendment to circulate the bill for eliciting public 
opinion thereon by the end of June next, was rejected by 46 against 51 votes 

, Bengal Amusements Tax Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1935 was referred to a select 
committee with instructions to submit their report by March 9 Mr Premhan Burma's 
amendment to circulate the motion foi the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon 
was rejected by 20 agamst 54 votes. The bill imposed an amusements tax on cer- 
tain low-priced tickets of admission that are at piesent exempt from the amusements 
tax, namely, (a) by extending the tax of ono anna (which at present applies to tickets 
for admission whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed twelve annas) so 
that it is payable also on tickets whose cost exceeds four annas, and (b) by imposing 
an amusements tax of half an anna on tickets of admission whoso cost exceeds three 
annas but does not exceed four annas. 

Indian Stamps ( Bengal Amend, ) Bill 

The Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendmont) Bill, 1935, was referred to a select com- 
mittee with instructions to submit their report by March 9 Mr. AT. K. Basu'n amend- 
ment suggesting circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion thereon, was rejected 
by 48 against 30 votes. The bill sought to increase the stamp duty imposed on bends, 
partition deeds, hypothecation of crops, Letters of license, memorandum of association, 
articles of association etc. The House then adjourned till the 18th. 

Bengal Development Bill 

18th. FEBRUARY :—The Hon' hie Khwaja Sir Nazimxiddin , Membov-in-charge 
of Irrigation, introduced the Bengal Development Bill, 1935 which provides for the 
improvement of land in Bengal and imposition of a levy in respect of increased profits 
resulting from improvement works constructed by the Government. 

The Bill embodies proposals which are designed primarily to avoid the financial 
difficulties which prevent Government from taking up works undoubtedly necessary for 
the prosperity of the province and to enable complex and far-reaching schemes of 
improvement to be undertaken with the knowledge that so far being a burden ou 
the provincial revenues they will prove remunerative. It is proposed that file cost 
of schemes financed by Government out of loau- funds should bo mot by means of a 
cess levied at a flat rate on the total area benefited. The main principles on which 
the proposals are based is that the Government should be entitled to recover a portion 
of the increased profits which accrue to private individuals mid companies from lands 
of any description, whether used for agriculture or not, owing to works undertaken 
at the cost ox the State and which they would otherwise not have enjoyed. It is 
contemplated that this principle should be applicable to areas where schemes for the 
improvement of land have only recently been carried into effect as well as to aroas 
where such schemes are undertaken in the future. 

The works to which the Bill refers would for the most pari be carried out under 
the Act, such as the Bengal Irrigation Act of 1876 and the Bengal Embankment Act 
of 1882, but it is proposed by this Bill to give the Local Government more general 
powers with regard to drainage schemes that it possess under the latter Act. The 
opportunity is also being taken to improve the procedure for dealing with obstruc- 
tions to water channels which constitute one of the great difficulties m dealing with 
drainage and irrigation in Bengal. 
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Albert Victor Leper IIospitvl Bill 

The Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was introduced by lion 1 bio Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Boy, Minister-m-ekargo of Local Self-Government, and the same was referred 
to a Select Committoo on tlie motion of tlie lfon'blo Minister 

Bengal Village Self-Government Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1935, as reported by the 
Select Committee was next discussed clause by clause 

The Bill owes its origin to a conference of Presidents of Union Boards held at 
the Town Hall m Calcutta in December 1931. It aims at removing practical diffi- 
culties experienced in the woiking of the Act. 

The Bill pi ovules for vider clectoiate to the Union Board by lowering the minimum 
franchise qualifications and the inclusion of minimum education quahlientions. 

It also piovides for wider power to the Board to eifcct sanitary measures in 
villages and excludes tlie jurisdiction of civil courts ‘in the matter of election disputes. 
Henceforth, they -will be decided by the District Magistrate, an appeal against which 
can be made to the Divisional Commissioner. The debate on this bill was continued 
till the 20th. February when it was passed by the Council. 

Financial Statement for 1935-36 

22nd. FEBRUARY .—A distinct improvement in tho financial outlook was indicated 
in the speech delivered to-day by tlie Hon'ble Bit John Woodkead , Finance Member, 
introducing the budget for 1(135-30. 

In the Budget estimates for 1934-35, the receipts on the revenue account were 
Rs. 9,19 and a half lakhs. According to tlie revised estimates, the figure was Rs. 
10,51 and a half lakhs. Tlie increase was mainly accounted for by the grant of half 
the Jute Duty calculated on a 8 months’ basis, while Rs. 20 and a half lakhs repre- 
sented a slight improvement in the provincial heads of revenue. The not result is 
that Bengal now expects to close with a deficit of Rs. 40 lakhs, instead of Rs. 1,94 
lakhs as originally estimated. 

Referring to the Budget estimates for 1935-36, Sir John VToodhead said that the 
conditions were too uncertain to warrant the Government taking an optimistic view 
of the revenue prospects. Apart from the increase of Rs. 40 and a throe- fourth lakhs 
in Bengal’s share ol the Jute Export Duty, the Budget figures for the receipts on tho 
revenue accounts followed closely the revised estimates. The receipts on capital 
aeoount also called for no comment. 

Exclusive of the advance to be taken over to cover the anticipated deficit, tho 
estimate of the total recipts on revenue and capital stood at Rs. 11,00 lakhs as against 
Rs. 11,12 and one-fotu'th laklis during tho present year. 

As regards expenditure, estimates provided for an expenditure on revenue account 
of Rs. 11 crores 73 and a half lakhs. An increase of Its. 54 lakhs over tho revised 
estimate was then explained. The restoration of the 5 per cent cut in the pay, the 
restoration of provision for the reduction of debt, the cost of preparing electoral rolls, 
the Increase in the additional expenditure thrown on the province bv the terrorist 
movement the increase in interest and pensionary charges anu additional expenditure 
on roads from the Central Road Development Fund and from the proceeds of the 
taxes on motor vehicles accounted for Rs. 50 and a half lakhs, out of the total increase 
of Rs. 54 lakhs. The balance was spread over a largo number of budget heads. 

The Finance Member who felt proud of the story disclosing what he characterised 
as a distinct improvement in the financial outlook added : *This improvement is due, 
however, not to any substantial recovery in the yield from the provincial sources of 
revenue, but to the decision taken last March by the Central Government and the 
Central Legislature to make to the jute producing provinces, which, of course, means 
mainly Bengal, a grant equal to hall tho proceeds of the Juto Export Duty. t The grant 
was subject to an important condition which 1 discussed at length when introducing 
the taxation measures which now have been referred to Select Committees. For the 
purposes of our estimates, we have assumed tliat the condition will be held to have 
been satisfied. In order to enable themselves to make this grant, the Central Legisla- 
ture imposed an excise duty on matches, but as this excise was not likely during the 
current year to produce more than 8 months’ full revenue, we were told that we 
might expect the grant for the current year to amount to Ra 111 1-3 lakhs. This is 
the figure that we have taken in our revised estimates. But we hope for more than 
fiMs ; for the Hon’ble the Finance Member to the Government of India clearly stated 
that the grunt would be raised to a twelve months’ level if the out-turn * of the Central 

S3 
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Biidget made that possible. The grant that we expect to get next year is Rs. 158 
1 alkl is. 

“In my Budget speech last year, I drew attention to the extremely low level to 
which the prices Of two principal agricultural products of Bengal, jute and rice, had 
fallen during the year 1938 ana expressed the hope that although there were at the 
time no indications that the year 1934 would be marked by a considerable improve- 
ment in the prices of these primary products, prices during that year would exhibit 
some measure of recovery. Unfortunately, as regards jute, that hope has not been 
fulfilled for, during the harvest season of 1934, the price of jute was, if anything, 
lower than in 1933 It was true that the price has since risen considerably, but the 
rise came too late to be material benefit to the large majority of cultivators. 

“Paddy prices, however, fared better. Puces during 1934 were higher than during 
1938 and prices to-day are better than they were early in 1934, but they are still at a 
low level. The course of agricultural prices was not favourable to a substantial 
recovery m our receipts and although the estimated yield was Rs 805 lakhs in 1934-35 
from our five main heads of revenue, namely, Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Forests 
and Registration is slightly better than m 1933-34, it is still two crores below the receipts 
for 1929-30— the year immediately preceding the onset of the trade depression, 

“Both last year and the year before I dwelt on the heavy additional expenditure 
thrown on the revenues of the Province by the terrorist movement. The additional 
expenditure is a factor which has contributed in no small measure to the difficulties 
of our financial position and unfoitunately it continues to be a very heavy burden 
on our resources. In the year 1934-35 this expenditure, according to the revised 

estimates, is Rs. 57 lakhs and the budget for 1985-36 makes provision for 62 and 

one-fourth lakhs. Figures for the year 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34 are Rs. 21 and 

a half lakhs, Rs. 47 lakhs and Rs 53 and three-fourth lakhs respectively. So, by the 

close of the year 1935-36, the promoters of anarchy will have involved the province 
in an expenditure amounting to Rs. 24 and a half lakhs and interest charges thereon 
amounting to 21 lakhs— a total expenditure of Rs. 262 and a half lakhs. This figure 
of Rs. 262 and a half lakhs is a very large one indeed ; and might I ask the members 
of Council to pause for a moment and consider how different our financial position 
would be if we had not been faced, and were not still faced, with this unproductive 
expenditure ? 

“By the end of 1935-36 I estimate that the total debt of the province will be in 
the region of Rs, 559 1-3 lakhs. It may be less, but it is not likely to exceed their 
figure. Of course, that is, assuming that we receive the grant from the central 
xevennes out of the Jute Export Duty. If the Province had escaped Civil Disobedience 
and the terrorist movemeet deficits, the debt at the close of the current year would 
be less by nearly one-half instead of being in the region of Rs. 5 and a half crores. 
Again, according to the budget estimates for 1935-36, the excess of expenditure over 
receipts on the revenue account is Rs. 69 lakhs, but if the province had not boen 
infected with the terrorist blight, the excess would be only Rs. 6 and three-fourth 
lakhs. As I said last year, it is nothing short of a catastrophe that movements sub- 
versive of law and order should have placed such a large additional burden on the 
resources of the province." 

Sir John Woodhead concluded : “ I have dealt on many occasions with Bengal’s 
case for an equitable financial settlement and I do not propose to go over the ground 
again to-day. Members have also doubtless studied the Government of India Tull and 
here again I do not propose to weary the House by an examination of its financial 
provisions, I will content myself by inviting the attention of the House to one clause 
and that is the clause wich deals with the allocation of the Jute Export Duty, Accord- 
ing to that clause, one half, or such greater proportion as His Majesty-in-Counoil 
may determine, of the net proceeds of the Jute Export Duty shall not form a part 
of the revenues of the Federation, but shall be assigned to the provinces or the 
Federated States, in which jute is grown. As I indicated when speaking on taxation 
measures 10 days ago the Joint Select Committee approved of the proposal made in 
the "White Paper that a financial enquiry should be held at the last date before the 
inauguration of the new constitution. At the time of that enquiry we shall have 
once again to press our case not only for the whole of the proceeds of the Jute 
Export Duty, but also for an adjustment to cover the excess of expenditure over 
receipts of the Revenue Account that has accumulated since the year 1930-31, and 
for the assignment to the provinces from the outset of the new constitution of a 
substantial proportion of the provincial share of the proceeds of taxes on income. 
The Council may rest assured that we shall not relax our efforts to obtain for Bengal 
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what wo all consider Bengal nan justly claim — a settlement which will place the 
finances of the province on a sound basis and which will permit o f the development 
of the more beneficial activities of the Government beyond the present inadequate 
standards'’. 

C< >n?T Fi^ (Ttoxou* Amexd.) Bill 

25th FEBRUARY : —There was a short mooting of the Council to-day when 
the Court-Fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 19, ’l"), was passed into law The piimary 
object of the Bill is to proude a suitable machinery tor preventing the evasion of the 
existing law relating to court- fees Tt was stated that although the Couit-Fees Act, 
1870 was amended tor revenue purposes in Bengal by the Bengal Court-Foes (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922, recent inquiries had >ho\\n that tlieie was frequent, evasion of the 
existing provisions of the law i elating to com t -fees and m consequence loss of largo 
sums oi revenue due to the Government. The Bill fnrthei provides for the removal 
of the more senous anomalies and defects m the procedure under the existing Act 
to which attention has been (hawn in numerous decisions of the various High Courts 
and tho report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Moving tor the consideration of the Bill as it emerged fmm the Select Committee, 
Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter explained that the < hanges that had been effected hy the 
Select Committee were towards mitigating the ngours of the court-fees law. The 
Bill as it now stood was a great improvement on the existing state of things under 
which court-fees charges weie anomalous and winch permitted of leakage 4 of revenue 
through very many sources But the maehmeiy provided in the Bill as it had 
emerged fiom the Select Committee was calculated to stop this. It was calculated to 
charge an equitable omut-fee in all cases without variation which the existing law 
contained. 

Over 50 amendments to the 20 clauses of the Bill were tabled for discussion. 
Most of them were not moved and the few that were moved, excepting in one 
important instance, were rejected with little or no discussion. This referred to the 
clause relating to the basis of court-fees assessment 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee provided that instead of the 
Court, in tho ihM instance, proceeding on the* basis of the market value, as in the 
Bill as introduced, it should compute the court-fee chargeable at 15 times the nett 
profits. To this, Mt. Natendra Kumar Basu moved an amendment, suggesting that in 
suits for the possession of land, buildings oi gardens, the court-fee should be computed 
according to the maihet value of the property or 15 minutes tho nett profits ^ accruing 
therefrom, whichever was lower. This was accept ed^ by > the Hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill which was eventually passed with this modification. 

Gtatiul Discrssrox of Budget 

26th. FEBRUARY: — Tho close-fisted policy followed by the Bengal Government in 
tho matter of education and other nation- building works and the spend-thrift policy 
followed by them in the matter of eradicating the menace of terrorism came in for a 
certain amount of criticism in the Council when the House piocoeded to discuss the 
Budget. Initiating tho discussion, Maulavi Tamizuddin Khan said that the Finance Mem- 
ber had taken an inconsistent and inroconcilable stand point in many of his major per- 
formances. The Finance Member claimed to be a friend of the poor and was naturally 
solicitous for their welfare, so while out in his quest for new sources of revenue, ho 
made a solemn declaration that he was jmxions to avoid any further burden on really 

S oor men. He recognised that the burden on the Bengal tax -payers was already too 
oavy but at the same time he ignored tho additional toll of misery that some of his 
new measures must bring to the hard lot of tho poor. The Finance Member^ tobacco 
tax would bo a smart slap on the cheek of those poor men whom he tried to save 
from tho brunt of his new measures. 

Mr. Shanti She /chares war Rev failod (o see anything in the Budget to congratulate 
the Finance Member. The Budget had proved to the country that the position of the 
Government of Bengal was financially very insecure. The Finance Member had tried 
to throw the blame on terrorists and terrorism in this provinco for this state of things. 
That was a statement which the speaker thought must be challenged* The speaker 
was of opinion that the expenditure incurred by the Bengal Government in combating 
the menace of terrorism was due largely to their own inefiicieuoy and mishandling of 
the situation. If the Government of Bengal had taken their advice and had tried to 
shape their policy on popular fines, there would have been no necessity for this huge 
expenditure. Mr. Boy thought that the Government of Bengal should adopt a bold 
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policy in meeting the present economic situation In the past, they had been more 
or less toying 'with this problem, nay, they were, if he might say so, sleeping over the 
problem. 

Rat Bahadur Satyendra Nath Das attacked the policy of Government in restoring 
the pay cut of its officers whico he characterised as an unwise policy and failed to 
understand why full effect was not given to the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee. The main defect of the present Budget was that nation-building problems 
were utterly neglected. 

Rai Bahadur J. C. Sen advised the Government to adopt the policy followed by 
the Government of Japan in their paternal solicitude for the well-being of the people. 
Punish the people, he said, if they were wrong hut encourage them when they were 
right. He thought that Tby proper adiustment it was quite possible to cut down 
the cost of administration He suggested that members of the Council might he given 
an opportunity to express their opinion before the Budget was framed 

Mr. Hanuman Prosad Poddar wondeied why the pay-cut imposing an added ex- 
penditure of Rs 17 lakhs had been restored this year. 

Mr, J. N. Oupta thought that it was just as imperative to take immediate steps to 
stem the downward course of their economic and agricultural deterioration as it was 
to uphold the reign of Law and Order in the piovmce. They did not deny for a 
moment that the foundations of society and of ordered government must be maintain- 
ed and that the lives of the officers of the Government who were responsible for 
carrying on the administration, must be safeguarded ; but they were equally convinced 
that it was no less important and no less a primary duty of' the Government to save 
millions of its people from the grip of disease and" poverty and a life of stagnation 
and misery which was worse than death. 

Mr N. C. Sen Gupta thought that the present budget did not show any new orienta- 
tion of ideas ; it did not show accession of imagination any more than other budgets 
in the past. In the budget there was no cheery message for the recovery of the pro- 
vince from the slough of economic despondency into which the country had fallen. 

Maulvi Ahul Quassem said that on a careful perusal of the Budget, his impression 
was cme of unutterable gloom in which there was not one ray of light anywhere. The 
condition of the people in the countryside beggared description. What had the Gov- 
ernment done to meet the _ undoubted economic distress that was prevailing ? They 
were imposing fresh taxation. People felt that there was ample scope for retrench- 
ment in the cost of administration. The speaker pointed out that Mahatma Gandhi, 
that great Indian patriot, had started the All-India village Industries Association, and 
what had been, he asked, the effect of starting of this organisation ? Their Govern- 
ment had been suddenly galvanised into action. 

27tb. FEBRUARY \-Moulvi Abdul Karim said that perhaps it would be a 
waste of time and energy to attempt an analytical dissection of particular items of 
the Budget. To criticise those in power seemed to he as futile as to cry in the 
wilderness. Since the iniquitous Meston Award had reduced the richest province in 
the Indian Empire to the position of the poorest, deficit budgets had been produced 
year after year and they had cried themselves hoarse over the top-heavy administra- 
tion of the Montford scheme. As for the restoration of salary outs and imposition 
of taxes, the less said the better. Proceeding the speaker said that the appalling 
illiteracy prevailing in the country was a standing discredit of its administration. As 
regards the secondary education the system in vogue had outlived its utility. It was 
high time that the system of education suited to the taste, temperament, needs and as- 
pirations of the people was devised without further delay. 

Mr> &. S. Suhrawardq said that there was no doubt that they had taxed them- 
selves beyond their capacity. The Government of Bengal, he thought, had committed a very 
substantial mistake. The Government of Bengal had deliberately starved itself and 
earned on the administration on a very low scale. The speaker ascribed the terrorist 
activities in Bengal to the Meston Settlement, It was because they could not devote 
sufficient funds to develop themselves, to meet the pressing needs of the province, 
lt was because they could not devote sufficient funds for the relief of unemployment, 
and the acute distress of the ^ agriculturists, it was because they could not effect 
revision of taxes ana grant remission of land revenue in case of distress, that the 
terrorist activities had assumed their present proportion. 

Mr. 8, M. Bose asked the Finance Member to explain why in the face of a deficit 
there was to bo restoration of out in pay. The speaker asked the Finance Member 
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to explain wliy thoro was such a heavy polivo budget, when it was admitted that 
terrorism was on the wane. Mr Boso asked t ho TCon’blo Member m charge of the 
Judicial Department to explain the necessity foi tenpin#* two additional Judges m the 
High Court, a luxury estimated to cost Rs 58,000 annually Last year dm mg the 
Budget discussions, Iho need for retrenchment in the High Court expenditure was 
dwelt upon but nothing tangible resulted. What v\as the necessity for having two 
extra Judges V 

Moulvi Abdus Samad would like to make one suggestion to the Finance Member 
by which he could provide money foi the nni ion-building departments, lie suggested 
that a loan of 26 crores of rupees at an mteiest of 3 pei <‘.ent, should be raised on 
the security of eighty lakhs ot rupees which was half of the juto export duty they 
expected to get fiom the Conti al (lovemment 

Mr Bassan Ah saw no reason why the cost of administration should go up and 
the poor people should continue to groan under the burden of their miseries They 
claimed the duty as of right and not as a favour. 

Replying to Mr. N. M. Dose’s oiitiuisms about the appointment of two additional 
judges in the High Court, Sir B. L, Mitter felt that so far as the question of quality 
of work was concerned, it would be impertinent on Ins pint to express any opimon. 
So far as the question of quantity of work was concerned, lm cited figures to show 
that an appalling number of eases wore pending in the High Court and since it was 
well-known that justice delayed was justice denied, it was to the interest of every 
body that these cases should be expeditiously disposed of 

In his reply to the ciiticisms made by non-official membois, Sir John XVoodhead , Finance 
Member, explained as to why the Government of Bengal had decided to restore the five 
per cent, cut in the salaiy of their officers. The position, he said, was this : The Government 
of India decided — and the announcement was made in Febi nary— that tlio cut in the pay 
would he restored as regards All-India and the Central Services. The Bengal Govern- 
ment considered carefully the position created by the announcement of the India 
Government and they came to the conclusion that' in view of the fact that cut had 
been restored m regard to officers of the All-India and the Central Services, whether 
serving under the Government of India or in the Provinces, fho Local Government 
could not justify the maintaining of the out in rogard to officers under their own rule- 
making powers. Speaking on tho question of retrenchment, the Finance Member claimed 
that they had effected verv considerable retrenchments. Of that, ho said, there was not the 
slightest doubt. He would remind those who were urging further retrenchment of a 
substantial character that their expenditure per head of population in Bengal ^ was 
still one of the lowest in Tndia and it was still the lowest in spite of the expenditure 
of sixty lakhs on suppression of terrorism and the other twenty lakhs as interest on 
deficit loans. He tola the House that the expenditure per hoad of population in Bengal 
was Rs. 2.4 while it was Rs. S.9 in Madras, Rs. 2.5 m U, P. Rs. 7.9 in Bombay and 
Rs. 4.3 in the Punjab. He hoped members would realise that their expenditure was 
the lowest in comparison with all those provinces and there was therefore the least 
scope for retrenchment, A lot had been said, the Finance Member proceeded, about 
unemployment. It was said by one member that it was due to Mr Gandhi launching 
his Tillage Industries Association that Government was galvanised into activity. That 
was entirely wrong, said the Finance Member. Members of the Council would re- 
member that the weaving School at Soramporo was established many many years ago. 
Government had demonstration parties regarding cottage industries for a considerable 
number of years. They had a Technical School m Calcutta and the Training School at 
Kanchrapara for imparting technical education. They hod established technical schools 
in various parts of the province. 

Non-official Bulk 

28 tb. FEBRUARY :*—! No fewer than 16 non-official Bills were disposed of by the 
Council to-day. They were : The Estates Partition (Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; 
the Bengal Fisheries (Amendment) Bill ; tho Bengal Tenancy Bill (four in number dealing 
with Sections 148, 48C, 109, 158A, 65 and 163) ; the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) 
Bill ; the Bengal Primary Education (Amendment) Bill ; the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; the Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill (two in 
number) ; the Bengal Suppression of Private Lotteries Bill, 1935 and the Bengal Raoo 
Course Betting Bill 1935 and the Bengal Wakf Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Kf short Mohan Ohotodhuri was responsible for the introduction of three of 
the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bills and the passing ot one of the Estates Partition 
(Amendment) Bill The main object of the latter Bill of Mr. Chowdhury was to allow 
rent-free lands to be partitioned without the consent of all the proprietors. 
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TJie Hon. Sir B. L. Mitter having presented the report of the Select Committee, 
Mr. Chowdhury moved for its consideration and the House without discussion passed 
the Bill into law. 

The other Estates Partition Bill, which was sponsored by Rai Bahadur Keshab 
Chandra Banerji , sought to remedy certain defects m the existing law relating to 
rights of a co-sharer of a propeity. This was referred to a select committee. 

The object of the Bengal Perries (Amendment) Bill, which was introduced by Mr. 
Abdul Hakim was to fix the maximum limit of the period to which a ferry should 
be leased. On a motion by the Hon. Sir B. P Singh Roy , the House decided to 
circulate the Bill. 

One of the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bills (Section 148) of Mr KisKori Mohan 
Chowdun f was introduced and later withdrawn on an assurance given by Sir B. L. 
Mitier that he would biing the matter to the notice of the High Court! The other 
two, however, did not go beyond the introductory stage motions for circulation and 
also reference to select committee’s having been lost 

Public Gambling Amend. Bill 

Proceedings up to this stage were dull but matters brightened up somewhat when 
Mr. P. Banerjee got up to move the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill. 

Urging that tlio bill be taken into consideration, Mr Banerjee saw no reason why 
betting on dog-racing should not be legalised when betting on horses had been 
legalised on the race-corn se. Dog-racing had been legalised m England by a recent 
Act of Parliament. Mr Banerjee maintained that if his bill was accepted, mat would 
fetch some money to the Government which was haid pressed to moet its deficit. 

The motion to take the bill into consideration was then put to vote, pressed to a 
division and was lost by 47 against 8 votes. 

Private Lotteries Bill 

. Mr. P. Banerjee also introduced and moved for consideration of a bill to ship 
private lotteries in Bengal. The House without a division declined to take it into 
consideration. Mr. Banerji also introduced a bill to provide for the betting on horses 
and dogs. The House then adjourned till the 6th March. 

Tuberculosis Menace in Bengal 

6th. MARCH The urgent need of tackling the problem of tuberculosis menace in 
Bengal was emphasised to-day by Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu who moved : — “This Council 
recommends to the Government that immediate steps be taken for establishing a climatic 
sanatorium for tuberculosis patients in Bengal.” In moving tho lesolution Mr. Basu pointed 
out that incidence of tuberculosis was on the increase daily. According to medical autho- 
rities m this country the ravages of tuberculosis in Bengal weie second only to malaria. 
Tear after year in this Council they had been asking the Government and the Hon’blo 
Mnuster-in-oharge of public health department to allow more and more money for 
combating this fell disease. The speaker was glad that some assistance was proposed 
to be given m this year's budget for this very object. But that only touched tho 
frrnge of this stupendous problem. It might be news to the members of the House 
that to-day in Calcutta alone there were over eight hundred thousand cases of lungs 
tuberculosis. It must be admitted that these figures were appalling and if proper 
steps were not taken in proper time to check the spread of tins disease one shuddered 
to think what the consequences would be. 

Spe^ngon the resolution, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, Minister in charge of 
the Public Health Department, said that there was no doubt that tuberculosis was 
'one of the greatest menaces with which this province was faced but it was by no 
means the only menace so far as Bengal was concerned. The members were 
aware that malaria, cholera, leprosy, beri-beri, kalazar were eaoh a very serious menace 
and Government had got to take steps against them according to the means at their 
disposal. It was not possible nor it was desirable that they should take hasty steps. 
They must proceed slowly and cautiously but surely and take effective steps, if 
possible, against all the diseases. 

The resolution of Mr. Basu was passed by the House. 

Price of Sugarcane 

Moulvi Hass an Alt moved a resolution recommending to the Government that 
proper authorities be moved to immediately introduce legislative measures to fix the 
minimum price of sugarcane in Bengal. The mover pointed out that Gove rnmen t had 
undertaken jute restriction propaganda and was encouraging cultivators to undertake 
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sugar-cane cultivation. But if Government did not fix the minimum price of sugar- 
cane their propaganda vould be of no avail. In Bihar they had a fixed price for 
sugar-cane. Replying on behalf of the Government, Nawab K. Q M Faroqui said that 
Government had every sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. Go\ em- 
inent were greatly mteiested m securing the cultivator a fair share of the value of 
his produce. The lesolution was withdrawn 

Depressed Classes Education 

Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick moved a resolution recommending to Government 
that a special officer be forthwith appointed to make a special survey of the condition, 
progress and other matters connected with the education of tfio depiessed classes 
of the province with a view to suggesting ways ami moans for ameliorating their 
general condition and that immediate provision be made for funds necessary for the 
purpose 

Replying Khan Bahadur Azizul //a?, Minister of Education, pointed out that it 
had been the policy of the Government to oncouingo the spread of education among 
sections of people including the scheduled classes who woio less advanced than others 
m the matter of education. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill 

7tb, MARCH :—Two Government Bills came up for discussion in the Council to-day. 
The Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was passed. The Bill which was sponsored by Sir 
Bijoy Ptasad Singh i?oy, provided that the hospital, which is at present a State hospital 
conducted departmental^ by the Government of Bengal and is under the supervision of a 
Board of management, should now be controlled by a Board of Trustees. The hospital fund 
shall become vested in the Board, be under its control and shall be held in trust for 
the purposes of the hospital. The Local Government shall, tor the purposes of the 
hospital, contribute annually to the Board a sum of Rs. 60,000 and the Corporation of 
Calcutta a sum of Rs. 7,000 anually. 

Bengal Development Bill 

Sir Khwaja Nazvnuddin , Irrigation Member, then introduced the Bengal Development 
Bill, a measure intended to authorise the Government to undertake the task of bringing 
back to prosperity the health decadent areas m Bengal by restoring the flow of dead 
nvers by means of construction work and by controlling irrigation and arranging for 
drainage throughout the province. 

Requesting the House to send the Bill to the Select Committee, Sir Khwaja Nazi- 
rnuddin said that if the House rejected, delayed or whittled down the provisions of 
the Bill making impracticable the work contemplated, it would moan tho continuance 
of the present state of affairs. On tho other hand, if it was enacted into law, 41 we 
can visualise tho picturo of flowing rivers, thickly populated districts, laud covered 
with luxurious crops, healthy, sturdy and well-to-do peasantry and a surplus provincial 
budget”. Tho House was discussing the amendment urging circulation of the Bill, when 
the Council adjourned. 

8th. MARCH The Bengal Development Bill was referred to a select committee 
after the motion for its circulation had boon defeated by 5b votes to 21. The Select Com- 
mittee which consists of 22 members is to submit its report by tho end of June next. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with an awkward situation when 
he readily acquiesced in 9 more names being added to tho first of the select committee 
members on an amendment moved by Mr. Kshetra Mohan Bay, which, however, 
evoked strong opposition from all sections of the House on the ground of extra expen- 
diture especially xn view of the fact that tho select committee would hold its sittings 
at Darjeeling and this amendment, which was accepted by Government, was, however, 
rejected by the House without a division. The House then adjourned till the 13th. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

13 th. MARCH ; — The Council reassembled to-day to take the Budget demands 
into consideration. 

Sir B. L. Hitter moved that a sum of Rs. 35,12,000 he granted for expenditure 
under the head “Land Revenue”. Moulti Tamizvddin Khan moved that the demand 
of Rs. 1,48,000 under the head “Charges of Administration— Land Aoquision Establish- 
ment,^’ he reduced by Rs. 100 (amendment of the Land Act, so as to make provision 
for erecting prayer-house on the holdings of tenants). 
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In moving the token-out, > Moulvi Tamizudchn Khan said that the issue that he 
wanted to raise was a very important one. It was the old question ol tenants having 
the right to erect places or worship on their holdings. The speaker said that Govern- 
ment could at least do one thing in the matter without being led to any consideration 
ol the intricacies of the law Under the Land Acquisition Act the Government could 
acquire lands for a public purpose and Government could so amend the Act as to 
empower them to acquire lands for the purpose of erecting places of worship thereon. 

Explaining the view-point of the Government, Sir B. L. Witter said that he had 
every sympathy with the object which was at the bottom of the motion before the 
House — a desire that adequate facilities should be afforded and that there should be 
no impediment and it there was any impediment in that way, that impediment should 
be removed That was the real meaning of the motion. But had they any evidence 
such impediments ? Sir Brojendralal pointed out that Government 
could not accept the motion as it was worded because it meant the creation of indi- 
vidual rights.. Moulvi Tamizudm withdrew his motion 

By 49 against 16 votes, the House rejected Moulvi Abdul Hakim's token-cut 
motiou moved with a view to draw the attention of the House to the “undesirability 
of a too free investment of landlords with certificate powers.” 

The House then voted without a division the entire demand of Rs. 35,12,000 under 
head “Land Revenue’ ’ and adjourned 

14th. MARCH : — The Council to-day passed the entire demand of Rs, 17,7,3000 
for ‘Excise’, Rs. 5,21,000 for ‘Stamps’ and Rs. 8,80,000 for ‘Forests’ and adiouxned 
tin the 18th. J 

18th. MARCH : — The Council to-day passed the entire demand for grant of Rs. 

18.50.000 under the head “Registration” and of Rs 5,000 for “Schedulod Taxes” without 
division. When the Council took into consideration the demand for grant under the head 
“Irrigation”, Moulvi Syed Majid Baksh moved a token cut to raise a discussion on 
the necessity of undertaking canalisation of the Mathabhanga m the interest of the 
Hardinge Bridge and of the decadent areas of Jessore and Nadia. This was how- 
ever lost. 

19th. MARCH For the first time in the recent history of the Council, the Govern- 
ment sustained a defeat over a token cut in the demand of grant under head “Irrigation”. 
Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved a token cut in the demand for grant of Rs. 

26.10.000 for “Irrigation” with a view to criticise the Government poEcy in the 
Irrigation Department with regard to the maintenance of dredgers at an annual 
expenditure over a lakh of rupees. In moving the cut Mr. Basu said that they had 
been promised year after year that theso two dredgers would be got rid of but nothing 
had been done so far. 

Supporting, Maulvi Abul Quassem said that if no purchasers were available, why 
should they not be sunk which would relieve the province of the enormous expendi- 
ture for their upkeep. This was an expenditure which could bv no means be justified. 
Replying, the Hon’ble Sir Nazimuddm , Member in charge 01 tire Irrigation Depart- 
ment, said that the Irrigation Department was not slaeeping over the matter. There 
was a prospect that they might be able to sell them. If, however, within one or 
two years, they did not find any purchaser it would be worth considering whether 
they should not be sold as scrap iron. 

The cut motion was put to vote, pressed to a division and carried by 34 against 83 
votes, several European Members supporting the cut motion. 

The demand of Rs. 26,10,000 for “Irrigation”, as amended by the House, was 
thereupon sanctioned by the Council. 

The Council also sanctioned the demand of Rs, 1,000 for expenditure under head 
“Interest on other obligations,” moved by Sir John Woodhead , Finance Member. 

The way in which the Reserved Side of the Bengal Government had worked the 
present constitution during the last fourteen years, was next subjected to scathing 
cnticism when jhe House took up consideration of the budget demand for grant ol 
Rs. 1,05,05,000 for General Administration.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. N, Retd, Home Member, moved that a sum of Rs, 1,05,05,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head “General Adminis tration.” 

, Mr. Shanti Shekhar eswar Roy moved that the demand of Rs. 12,000 under the 
head “Executive Council” be reduced by Rs. 100 to raise a discussion on the “failure 
to work the constitution in the proper spirit.” The motion was lost and the Counofl 
adjourned. , , , 
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The Mont-Eord Act, said Mr. Roy, had two objects, namely, (1) increasing the 
association of Indians in the administration of the country and (2) the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government Mr. Roy charged the Government with failure 
to cany out either of the two objects m letter or in spirit. The Government had 
systematically ignored the Legislative Council. 

Dr. N. C. Sen-Gup ta, supporting the motion for a token cut, averred that the 
story of the last decade was the story of continuous, progressive and increasing disre- 
gard of the fundamental principle of the constitution by the Government m every aspect 
of their administration. The way m which all the available funds were appropriated 
by the Reserve side, leaving the nation-building departments to suiter, showed that the 
Executive Council dominated the Ministry. 

Mr. P. N. Guha opined tliat the present discussion was bound to be merely 
academic in view of the impending constitution. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem supported Dr Sen Gupta’s contention, that the Executive 
Council was responsible for the undue prolongation of the Council’s normal term of 
life. “This Council”, stated Mi*. Abul Kasem, “has become superannuated and has 
ceased to reflect public opinion ” 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy , Minister for Local Self-Government, repudiated the 
charge of tho Executive Council dominating the Ministry and declared that the two 
sides of the Government co-operated with each other. 

Mr. R. N. Retd, replying, referred to the friendly relations between the Reserved 
and the Transferred halves of tho Government. Referring to tho charges of non- 
Indianisation, he informed tho House that Rai Bahadur T. Bannerjoa had acted as 
Deputy Inspector- General of Police. As regards the extension of the Council’s term 
of iife l Mr Reid declared that circumstances beyond their control had necessitated 
extension. The motion was negatived without a division and the House adjourned. 

21*t MARCH The Council to-day discussed two token-cut motions on demand 
under General Administration raising debates on the size of tho Executive Council 
and restoration of salary-cut. Mr. N. K. Basu , Leader of the Opposition, omphasised 
that there was not enough work for four Executive Councillors and tho Government 
could easily reduce their number. 

Mr. R. N. Reid , Homo Member, replying, said that times had changed and tho 
work had increased and tho analogy of Bombay did not apply to Bengal, whoso popu- 
lation numbered more than 50 millions. Both motions were, however, lost. 

Demand U.vder Ad^’istiution of Justice 

Calcutta High Court then camo in for a good deal of criticism when tho House 
took up consideration of the budget demand for grant of Rs, 75,09,000 under the head 
“Administration of Justice”. 

Rat Bakadar Satya Kmkar Sahana moved two token outs in tho demand for 
grant for “Administration of Justice”, one drawing attention to tho congestion of work 
in the Original Side of the High Court and urging tho desirability of acting up to the 
recommendations of tho High Court Retrenchment Committee ana tho other referring 
to congestion of work in the Appellate Side and emphasising tho desirability of 
accepting tho recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. The mover said that 
there was great congestion of work in the High Court. He thought that tho number 
of holidays in the High Court should bo curtailed and there should bo Saturday 
sittings. He wanted to know which of tho recommendations of the High Court 
Retrenchment Committee has been given effect to and urged that such of its recom- 
mendations as were possible to bo given effect to should bo acted up to without 
impairing efficiency. Supporting, Mr. - SL M. Bose wanted to know how JCar the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee had been given effect to. They found 
that High Court expenditure was going up. He opined that junior lawyers with a good 
practice at tho Bar should be appointed to the Bench. 

Speaking with the experience of one who had spent the best part of his life in 
the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu gave his support to the 
motions. The love he bore to the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Basu began, could not 
find adequate expression in words and expressed his deep regret that at the fag-end 
of his career it should have fallen to his lot to criticise the Calcutta High Court 
He did not favour the idea of Saturday sittings which he thought would affect the 
quality of work, practically of the Bar and theoretically of the Bench, 

Proceeding Mr. Basu said that time was when the Calcutta High Court was looked 
upon by all sections of the people of this province as the only shield between man 
34 
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aiid man and between man and the State. "Why had that state of things vanished* he 
asked. The reasons which the speaker assigned for this deterioration in public esteem 
of the Calcutta High Court were mainly two In olden days it was wed-known that 
the Judges of the Calcutta High Court were not hand and glove with the executive 
authorities of the province. Those days, according to the speaker, had passed by. 

It seemed to him that, now-a-days Judges of the High Court took delight in 
hobnobbing, with higher members of the provincial executive Before the transference 
of the capital, the highest executive officer of the country in the person of the 
Yiceroy used to reside in Calcutta and it was well-known that the Chief Justice and 
Judges of those days fought shy of Government House There was also a story — a 
well-known authenticated story — that one Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court 
threatened to close his court if theie was executive interference with his judicial 
duties. Those days, according to Mr Basu, were now vanished for over. Judges 
now seemed to he m constant dread of the provincial executive. That was the 
principal reason for the deterioration of the nigh Court And the second reason, 
according to Mr. Basu, was the recruitment of Judges who were not fit either by 
temperament, education or training to be occupants of the Bench thatiwas why there was 
congestion of work in the .High Court, that was why departments were made perma- 
nent, which ought not to exist for halt a day, that was why the just requests of the 
Bar and the just complaints of the litigants were not listened to and that was why 
he commended the motions to the acceptance of the House. 

The motions were under consideration when the House adjourned. 

Hunger-strike in Bengal Jail 

i2nd. MARCH The hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Dacca Central 
Jail for nearly two months formed the principal item of discussion when the Budget 
grant on jails and convict settlements came up for consideration in the Council to-day. 

'Replying to a question, the Some Member informed the House that J8 political 
prisoners are on hunger-strike in the Dacca Central Jail. The first batch, numbering 
six, who hunger-struck on January 28 last, put forward a long list of grievances 
relating to diet, dress, toilet requisites, nature of work, etc., most of which have been 
carefully considered before and rejected in connection with another hunger-strike 
elsewhere. The remaining twelve joined the first hatch of hunger-strikers, at a later 
stage out of sympathy. The District Magistrate of Dacea^visitea the hunger-strikers 
on March 11 last and warned them that nothing would he done until they give up 
the strike. # The District Magistrate had been instructed to hear the grievances of the 
hunger-strikers and submit his report after the strike is .called off. 

Replying to a supplementary question, the Home Member stated that the list, of 
grievances submitted by the hunger-strikers had not yet been fpraqally enquired into. 

To another query, whether rectal feeding was -resorted to in the case of at least 
one of the hunger-strikers the. Home Member stated that po such. steps had been 
taken and the condition of none was precarious, 

t When the discussion on Budget grant was taken up, non-official members' appealed 
to the Government in the name of humanity tp hold an enquiry into the matter of 
the 1 hunger-strike, their contention being that the hunger-strike was certainly not a 
luxury and prisoners would not have resorted to it unless they had -genuine grievances. 

- - Replying, the- Home Member stated the circumstances of this case were that the 
prisoners ’ belonging, to Division HI claimed the privileges attaching to higher class 
prisoners and .threatened to go on strike unless those privileges which are not sanc- 
tioned by the Jail Code me conceded. 

-Proceeding, the Home Member said that they could not have two masters inside 
the jail and the Government would not tolerate the state of things in which' the * Jail 
Superintendent was to be dictated by [prisoners under, his ‘charge. ■ That was * why 
they had taken a definite hne that if there was hunger-strike in any jail, no notice 
would be taken of it until and unless at was called off. . . , , , 

Mr. P Banerjee moved., a token cut m the demand to draw the' attention of the 
House to the grievances of prisoners, » particularly of political prisoners in Central 
Jails* regarding diet, accommodation, treatment ,by the authorities, non-supply of mosquito 
curtains and hand fans and other complaints. Mr.' Banerjee pleaded for a thorough 
overhauling of the system of jail administration. , Jail, he said, 'was a place for correc- 
tion. The speaker was of opinion that the treatment meted out to prisoners in jails 
in native, States was quite (Efferent from that accorded to prisoners in jails in British 
India* It, should be the look-out of the Government to see that prisoners coming out; 
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of jail settled down as peaceful citizens of the State. The policy of the Government 
so far as jail administration was concerned shoiild have been ** changed by now. -He 
urged that the jail code should be revised and l egret ted that no attempt had been 
made in that direction His submission was that dneotions should be given to the 
jail authorities that they must be very hind and fair iu their treatment towards the 
prisoners so that when they came out of jail, they came out with a quite different 
ontlodk on life. Refen mg to the hunger-strike in the Dacca jail, Air. Banerjoe 
remarked that the Home Member pet haps did not knew the actual state of things 
there but had to rely on the reports he got from his subordinate men on the spot. 
The speaker suggested that the Home Member should have paid a visit to Dacca— it 
was a mattei of only two houis— and should have seen for himself what was happen- 
ing there Hunger-stnke was no joke, specially when they know that in certain cases 

the result might be even death. 

Opposing the motion. Mi J. B. Boss told the House that ho had been a non- 
official visitor to the Alipoie Central Jail lor some years past. Dining his visits to 
the jail he had enquired of the prisoneis, both Indian and European, if they had any 
complaint particularly with regard to diet, and was told they had none 1 Foodstuffs 
supplied to them were of an excellent quality 

Proceeding the speaker said that jail discipline was enforced on terrorist prisoners 
much more stnctly thau m other cases. Relaxation of discipline on this claims of 
people might be fraught with very dangerous results as government know only too well 
from past experience In his opinion terrorist prisoners could not be called political 

prisoners. They wore no better than out and out criminals wliose creed was murder 

and who did not deserve any better treatment than to be hounded out , of society and 
who should consider themselves fortunate if they had escaped the extreme penalty of 
law. To the speaker it appeared that hunger-strike was nothing better than to' take 
the law into their own hands by the prisoners. The cut motion was lost without division. 

The Council next passed the Hon. Sir B. L. il fitter's demand for Rs. 74, 09, OCX) for 
“Administration of Justice.” Sir Brqjendra dealt at some length with the criticisms 
of the High Court made at Thursday’s session of the Council, demonstrating, for the 
most pari the incompetency of the' local Government to deal with such questions as 
were raised. Sir Brojendra had every sympathy with the intentions of tho critics, 
and undertook to see that a report of the debate w T as sent to the proper authorities 
but he had to point out the Bengal Governments powerlessness to deal with matters 
that were in the hands of the* Government of India. Tho House was, howover, com- 

S etent to discuss ami ventilate grievances relating to the administrative machinery of 
le High Court It has been suggested, said Sir Biojendra,^ that tho Judges’ working 
hours wore too few, that there should be fewer holidays and Saturday sittings. 
Saturdays and Sundays, he added, were the busiest days of the whole wook for Calcutta 
lawyers. He himself remembered how ho had dreaded them. It was absolutely essen- 
tial that Saturdays should be free for consideration or preparation of judgments. 
Most Judges simply buried themselves on Saturdays in reports and other legal literature 
which would ultimately have a very important and direct relation to tho Jaws $tof the 
province. It was an old question, very much alive 30 years ago, and ho deprecated 
the views of those who imagined that the legal profession, especially as represented by 
the Judges, shied at Saturday High Court sittings because it would 'involve the denial 


of such divertissements as dancing, i aoing, golf and the cinema, 
allegations made in connexion with tho congestion of High Court work", Sir 

emphatically rebutted “vague and general” diargos winch were not only oak™ v „ 

cast a slui* upon the ability of ihe Judges but also to undermine tho integrity of the 
judiciary. They were aJse entirely unsupported by evidence. Tho House at this 
adjourned. 


certain 
irojendra 
calculated to 


23 rd. MARCH The question of discontinuing the practice of sending Detenus 
out of Bengal was raised in tho Council to-day when tho House resumed discussion 
on tho Budget demand for grant under the head “Jail and Convict” Settlement In 
moving for the rejection of the entire demand for Rs. 5,53,000 on account of prisoners 
detained outside Bengal, Mi*. N. K. Basu , Leader of the Opposition, said that by 
transferring these prisoners, thousands of miles away from Bengal, the Government 
were really doing something which, though within the strict letter of the law, 
was not in accordance with the spirit of law, for it virtually amounted to a sentence 
of transportation for these unfortunate prisoners. 

, . on behalf of Government the Hon’bla Mr. B. N> Beid^ Home Member, said 

that the ,pomt of this policy deliberately undertaken by Government a few years ago 
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was in order to segregate the^ most dangerous terrorists right away from Bengal 
because they had experience during 1930-31 that while in this province they were 
still active, still able by surreptitious means to send out messages to their friends 
aiding recruitment and organising outrages 

Mr. Basu's motion was pressed to a division and lost by 51 against 10 votes, the 
majority of members of the Muslim block remaining neutral. The entire demand of 
Rs. 52,60,000 under the head “Jails and Convict settlements” was voted without a 
division. 

The Hon’ble Mr. ft. IV. Reid* Home Member, next moved that the sum of Rs. 
2,11,63,000 be granted for expenditure under the head “Police”. In introducing the 
demand’ the Home Member said that apart from the restoration of tho five per cout. 
cut and the normal increment of pay it would bo seen that tho heavy increase of 
expenditure was entirely on account of temporary forces winch they had to engage 
for combating terrorist movement. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved three motions, the first urging that tho demand 
of Rs 19,000 under the head “Presidency Police Superintendence — Temporary 
officers” be refused, tho second urging that the demand of Rs 31,500 under the head 
“Presidency Office— Superintendence-Pay of Establishment — Temporary Establishment” 
be refused and the third urging that the demand of Rs. 2,16,000 under the head 
“Presidency Police — Calcutta Police— Pay of Establishment— Temporary Force” bo 
refused. In moving the motions, Mr. Basu began by expressing his sense of gratification at 
the fact that the Government of Bengal was doing something to remove unemployment 
so that the unemployed youths did not fall into the hands of undesirable organisations. 
But the explanation which the Home Member had attempted to give about the conti- 
nuance of the temporary force was not at all convincing. They had a very large 
body of pohee men and Intelligence Branch men and the speaker doubted not, a very 
large number of informers and spies. It seemed to the speaker that their duty was 
not to prevent crime m the country but that after a crime had boen co mmi tted, to 
harrass the innocent and the guilty mdiscriminately. Concluding, the speaker said that 
the remedy for stopping terrorism did not he in the employment of more and more 
police men hut the remedy lay in the adoption of schemes like those for relieving 
unemployment among young men. That was a policy which he welcomed. If they 
were really desirous of doing good to the country, they should adopt more and more 
methods like that and spent less and less on Police. 

. Replying on behalf of the Government, Hon’ble Mr. R* IV. Reid, Home Member, 
said that it was never the intention to humiliate or inflict pinpricks on a section of 
the populace or on the populace at large. In the working of these rules efforts were 
always made to ensure that they caused the minimum of inconvenience and discomfort 
He opposed the motions. 

Mr. Basu's first motion was pressed to a division and lost by 58 against 10 votes, 
pie other two motions moved by Mr. Basu were lost without a division. The Council 
then adjourned. 


29th. MARCH The question of release of detenus on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee celebration was raised during question-time as well as in course of discussion 
on budget demands in the Council to-day. Speaking on the demand, Mr. Skanti 
Shekhareswar Roy said that it was appropriate that they should laise in connection 
with this demand the question of detenus or persons detained without trial by the 
Government of Bengal. In the absence of details, it was very difficult to ascertain 
how much the Government of Bengal proposed to spend on the detention camps and 
how much on the maintenance of the Army in Bengal. The Hon’ble Sir John wood- 
head had become wiser this year. He had refrained from giving them any informa- 
tion on the point as to whether any sum was included under this head for the main- 
tenance of the army in Bengal. Last year they found that he had allotted a few 
thousand rupees on that account. The speaker then raised an objection. The speaker 
did not know if the Finance Member nad been convinced about the justice of his 
contention that no part of the Government of Bengal’s money should be devoted 
towards that end. Any way, as this was the head under which money was allotted, 
usually though unconstitutionally, for the maintenance of the Army in Bengal, the 
speaker thought that he should raise a note of protest if the Finance Member had 
allotted any sum, however small, in that connection under this head this year. Pro- 
ceeaing, the speaker said that the two main points that he wanted to raise in connec- 
tion with this demand were the Question of allotment of provincial funds towards the 
maintenance t>f the army in Bengal. They had not heard much about the detenus 
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this year in tins Council because Government of Bengal had not brought forward any 
legislative measure on this account. So far as the press was concerned,, in view of 
the Act that they passod last year, there was naturally less information about them 
in the pi ess. But though fho publicity of the grievances had ceased, the speaker 
thought that they remained as before. Hundreds of their countrymen were continuing 
in detention without trial Many of them had been in these detention camps at least 
for five years, giving no oppoitumty to vindicate their innocence before any court of 
law and without any hope of i eloase in the near future. Proceeding, the speaker 
said that people had hoped that in connection with tlio Silver Jubileo celebrations, 
there would bo a release — a geneuil amnesty, if tlu> Government choose to call it Ro- 
of these detenus and other political pnsoneis. The Home Member's reply to-day had 
dashed that, hope to the ground. The Home Member had definitely stated'' that so far 
as tlio Ilijli Detention Camp was concerned, it was the intention of Government not to 
release any of the poisons detained there at piesent Tlio speaker would ask the 
Government to take note of the public mooting on the point Dot the last few days 
when it was announced in a press message that those persons would be l oloased In 
connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, there was a general appreciation of 
the possible action on the pait of tlio Government If Government had any respect 
for public feeding, the speaker thought that they should reconsider their decision and 
see if most of them, if not alb could bo released on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Concluding, Mr Hoy asked tlio Government to take noto of the demand 
that was mado on the All-India Detenu Day for their release or for placing them 
before a properly constituted court of law for tlio trial. 

Speaking next, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House the figures m the budget from an accountant’s point of view. They would 
find that in this grant “Miscellaneous”, tho most important head was “Miscellaneous 
and unforeseen charges” which amounted in 1933-34 to Rs. 12 lakhs and 36 thousand. 
In tho last year s budget, it exceeded 10 lakhs 38 thousand and tho revised actual 
expenditure was 14 lakhs 38 thousand. In tho budget for the next year’s budgot, it 
was 1G lakhs 85 thousand, that is to say, tlio increase was by two lakhs 32 thousand. 
It moans that tho Government of Bengal under this head was making an increased 
provision of about two lakhs for increased provision for detenus. 

The speaker w’ould invito the attention of the House to repeated statements on 
behalf of the Government that the situation had improved. If tlio situation had 
improved, what was tho necessity, lie failed to understand, for this increased provision 
of about two lakhs for Deiouus. ff Government said that tho situation had improved 
and if they did not anticipate any recrudescence to a largo extent of the measures 
which tho Bengal Criminal haw Amendment Act was designed to deal with, then he 
would ask the Treasury Bench to explain tho reason for an increased provision for 
Detenus. 

Replying, tlio Hon* bio Mr. !?. N. Reid, Homo Member, said that he was afraid he 
would have to repeat tho arguments that ho advanced in connection with the police 
budget. The position, as ho had said 1 m ‘ fore, was no doubt bettor but it was not 
because that there was abandonment of terrorist aims and activities but because terro- 
rist organisation had been disorganised as a result of Government action. But the 
fact remained that terrorists were still ready to take advantago of any opportunity 
to attack Government. They had proof of that not many months ago, when four 
under-trial prisoners escaped from tho Alipore Central Jail. The point that the Home 
Member wanted to make with reference to tho escape of those prisoners from prison 
was with regard to tho efteofc of their escape on the terrorist situation ; it was imme- 
diately followed by renewed activity in certain terrorist articles. And that was the 
reason why Government took the view that the terrorist organisation, though 
weakened, still existed and therefore they had to provide for the futuro against the 
possibility of more action under the Bengal Criminal I^w Amendment Act They had 
to take precautions and that was tho justification for tho demand. 

The entire demand of Rs. 19, 70, OCX) under the head “Miscellaneous” was passed 
without a division. The House also passed tho entire demands of Rs. 1,00, COO for 
“Famine Relief”, Rs, 62,41,000 for “Commuted value of pensions not charged to 
revenue” and “Buporanuation allowances and pensions”, Rs, 19,54000 for “Stationery 
and Printing Depreciation Fund— Government Presses”, Rs. 6,68,000 for “Expenditure 
in England”, Rs. 9,51,000 for “Loans and Advances”, Rs. 24,000 for additional help to 
the Calcutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution and Rs. 56,000 for “Superanuation allowances 
and pensions”. 
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The Council which, finished discussion on budget grants at this stage adjourned till 
1st.' April. 

Bengal Electricity Duty Bell 

, 1st, APRIL : — The Bengal Electricity Duty Bill, 1935, was passed by the Council 
to-day by 57 against 31 votes. The only change made by the Council in the 
bill as reported by the Select* Committee was that consumers using less than 15 units 
of electric energy per month (and not 12 units as suggested in the original bill as 
also m the report of the Select Committee) would be exempted from the operations 
of the Bill. The rate of duty would be six pies for, each unit of energy consumed 
for the purpose of lights or fans or both. The list of exemptions has been so recast 
by the Select Committee and accepted by the House that it has provided for the 
exemption also of mines, places of public worship, burial-giounds, vessels and certain 
charitable institutions. A new clause has been added m the bill exempting newly 
formed electrical undertakings during the first three years following the date on which 
the y c ommence supply. 

When the Bill came up for consideration before the House, Mr. P. Bamrjee moved 
for recommittal of the Bill to a Select Committee. The recommittal motion was lost by 
70 against 14 votes. 

The House was discussing the Court Fees (Bengal Second Amendment) Bill, 1935, 
when it was adjourned. 


Court Fees and Tobacoo Bills 

2nd. APRIL :—Two more taxation bills, namely, the Court Fees (Bengal Socond 
Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, came up for discussion 
in the Council to-day. The first Bill was passed within a quarter of an hour 
without much discussion by 55 against 23 votes. The discussion on the second mainly 
centred round three non-official amendments seeking to exclude rural areas from the 
operation of the Bill, of which two were lost and the third withdrawn. The Bill was 
under consideration when the House adjourned. 

Bengal Tobacco Bill 

3rd. APRIL : — The Council further considered the Bengal Tobacco Bill and. had not 
finished consideration of the bill when it adjourned. Yesterday’s discussion mainly 
centred round the penalty clause of the bill and the non- official amendment sought 
to exclude from the operations of the bill tobacco used for the purpose of chewing 
or for use as snuff. 

4th. APRIL ! Discussions to-day centred round the penalty clauses of the bill. In 
course of the discussion of two clauses of the bill which took up almost the entire 
time of the Council, division was demanded by the Opposition six times. 

Government accepted two non-official amendments, one making the imposition of a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 50 (and not Rs. 100 as suggested in the bill) as the penalty for 
selling tobacco without a license and the other making the imposition of a fine not 
exceeding Rs. 25 (and not Rs. 100 as suggested in the bill) as the penalty for any 
breach of the condition of the license. 

The debate was continued till the 8th. April when the Council passed the Bill by 
57 votes to 37. The burden of the Opposition speeches was that the Bill would 
affect the small traders and raise the price of tobacco which was the only luxury of 
the poor people. 

Before the final passage of the Bill was reached the House disposed of several 
amendments and in the course of the discussion of those amendments the Hon’ble Sir 
John Woodhead , Finance Member, announced that persons who manufactured Bins 
in their own homes, would be exempted from the operation of the Act provided they 
sold their products to licensed dealers. Government also accepted an amending motion 
of Babu Amulyadhan Roy who wanted to omit the item l GuT from the schedule 
which contained articles dutiable under this Bill. 

Some amount of heat was imported into the house when the Hon’ble Sir John 
Woodhead , moved that the bill as settled in Council be passed. 

In opposing the final passage of the Bill Moulvi Ahul Kasem said that if the Mem- 
beifr of the Treasury could take courage and curtail the heavy expenses of the 
Government there perhaps would have been no necessity of a taxation measure like 
this. He added the bill was obnoxious enough as it was bad, for it raised the 
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position of a man who evaded the license fee to that of a criminal offender. The rural 
people would suffer greatly at the hands of the excise officers. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen- Gupta said that there were some harrassmg provisions in 
the Bid which were absolutely unnecessary ior a small measure like the Tobacco Licen- 
sing Bill. These piovisions might have been avoided if the Government accepted lus 
suggestions. But Government did not do so. On the othor hand Uovornment met the 
criticisms of the opposition with pettyfogging spirit. 

Mr. N K Basu said that from the veiy inception of the bill they had been told by 
the Hon’ble Finance Member that the reasons fox introduction of these five unpopular 
measures at a time which was inopportune, was Cor the puiposo of satisfying the 
members of the Legislative Assembly to whom the Finance Member of the ‘Govern- 
ment had given some sort of pledge to tho effect that Bengal could get half the share 
of the ]ute export duty if she tiled m every possible way to put her house m order. 
Apart fiom the question of putting the house in order only by taxation and by no 
other means, he would ask the Finance Member to consider what had happened with 
the Finance BiU in the Legislative Assembly now. The Finance Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly, observed Mr Basu, had almost inn its course. It would shortly be sent to 
the Council of State. But did they ever hear the Finance Member of tho Government 
of India to say anything like tins that Government of India would not grant half of 
the jute export duty unless the Bengal Legislative Council accepted these taxation 
measures ? 

Replying to the debate Hon’ble Sir John Woodkead said that tobacco was a luxury 
article and such articles had been taxed in almost every civilised country of the 
world. It had been argued that tho hill would affect everybody in this province } hut 
he would deny that. Only a very small portion of the people would be affected by the 
operation of the bill and that a small license fee of Rs. 3 or 4 per annum would 
not result in a rise of the price of tobacco. It was very easy, said the Finance Mem- 
ber to come to this House and say that this measure would affect everybody. How 
many vendors were there in the province ? If there were one lac vendors that means 
only 2 per cent of the population was going to be taxed Ho maintained tho vast 
masses of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast masses of 
the population m Bengal would not know when this was imposed. (Question, Question). 

Concluding tho Hon’ble Finance Member assured the Ilouso that they would make 
every effort to avoid undue harassment of the people in working the Act. Tho House 
at this stage adjourned. 


Indian Stamp (Bengal Amend.) Bill 

9th. APRIL The Council placed two more taxation measures on tho Statute Book 
to-dav when it gave its assent to the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
and the Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill. With tho smooth passage through 
the Council ol tho latter Bill, the last of the glorious band of five taxation measures 
forged by the Government to keep up appearances of having done its best to put its 
house in order, ended tho budget session of tho Council which stood prorogued, 

Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend.) Bill 

Bv 01 against 17 votes, tho Council passed tho Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1930. The Bill places an amusement tax on certain low-priced tickets of 
admission which are at present exempt from tho amusement tax, namoly : 

(a) by extending the tax of one anna (which at present applies to tickets of admi- 
ssion whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed 12 annas) so that it i& pay- 
able also on tickets whose cost exceeds four annas, and 

(b) by imposing an amusement tax of half-anna on tickets of admission 'whose cost 
exceeds three annas bat which does not exceed four annas. 

Several amendments were moved seeking to exclue four-anna tickets from the scope 
of the amusement tax which were all lost without a division. 

_ By 46 against 20 votes, the Council passed the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill, 1935. 

The Council was then prorgued. 
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Proceedings of the Conncil 

January Session— Madras -2 1st. to 30th. January 1935 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, tho Governor of Madras delivered an important speech 
opening the January Session of the Madras Legislative Council at Madras on the*2l»t 
January 1935. Commenting upon the ‘peat changes’ that aro impending in tho futm-e 
government of tho presidency and alluding to some criticism mado P ia vftriouT oimrtSs 
concerning the proposed reforms, he observed that his remarks were, of course sulnect fo 
tiie passage of a legislation on the linos of the report of the Joint Parliamentary' Committee 
>P 0 nid Parliament Tho Governor' said : ‘In (he first X* T woSdS 
2*?*“ presidencies and provinces full self-government is to be granted. In future 
b ® P. r0S1 " od 0v f r 1 by Ministers answerable to the legislature and 
^ or *b 6 maintenance of law and order and raising taxation and distribu- 
JK? i 50 T u P oa t £ eir Moulders. Indeed, in the provincial field 

faU self-govMnmmilj to which Indians have so long aspired, will now he attained by 
them. It has boen argued that special powers and safeguards, placed in the h«mde If 

nt °* responsible govammentlhave no heXon 
in saying that this idea comes from a complete mis-reading of the proposals Aq t 
said m my speech at the St. Andrews day Mmer™ in^very conXulon there mxjt 
always he some ultimate power that can come to the resows, if the affairs of state 
$5 
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become impossible Safeguards will only come into play if matters are going radically 
wrong and that is a contingency which" m Madras at aiiy rate is not to be expected.. 
In this connection I would urge hon. members to consider the constitutional history 
of England. If the legal powers of the crown wore to be sot out on paper m the 
form of a Bill they would appear to be of most formidable dimensions and from a 
perusal of them it might well appeal to any one, unacquainted with acts, that there 
was no real responsible government m Great Britain. Indeed, the powers of the 
Crown have never beon repealed. They have merely fallen into abeyance through 
long disease, but that does not at all mean to say that if need fox them wore ever 
to arise, they could not be used again. It is moie unlikely that such occasion will 
ever arise m England, but the powers are there in reserve to tide over some 
supreme crisis in the nation’s affairs. I would also point out that the change from 
autocratic to demociatie government did not come quickly, but took a considerable 
period 1o accomplish and m the present conditions ot India, there are veiy few who 
would not admit that some safeguaiils are necessary Continuing, the Governor said 
that indirect election to the centie was the only possible method for a sub-continent 
of the size and diversity of India and that a bicameral legislature was necessary to 
make the constitution function successfully. Finally, the Governor observed it was 
being said by persons that the various pledges given in the past concerning the even- 
tual grant o± full responsible government for India had beon allowed to lapse. He 
knew no justification whatever for this view. ‘The British people do not likely break 
their pledges. In this connection he quoted a passage fiom Mr Baldwin’s speech m 
the House of Commons on December 12. The Government stood by all the pledges 
that had been given. They made no distinction botweon pledges, but stood by all of 
them.’ His Excellency said : L I do not think that sufficient attention has so far been 
given to this passage m India, and I hope this quotation will finally destroy the idea 
which appears to have gained some currency that there is any intention on tho part 
of 3ns Majesty’s Government to go behind any pledge.’ 

Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amend.) Bill 

23rd. JANUARY : — By 67 votes against 21 the Council turned down to-day Mr. 
Basheer Ahmed's motion that the Bill further to amend tho Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act, 1931, he referred to a select committee. A motion by Mr, Abdul Hamid 
Khan for consideration of the same measure was also lost by 60 votes against 18. The 
Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing the motion for consideration, said that 
the Government could not now accept a measure which would cut down the resources 
of local boards. The net annual loss to local boards if the measure were accepted would 
be over Rs. 2 lakhs. The object of the Bill was to minimize the difficulty experienced 
by bus-owners m the matter of payment of the quarterly tax for seats reserved for 
the drivers and conductors of vehicles, and the Bill sought that the terminal tax od 
these two seats should be done avay with. 

Madras Public Libraries (Amend.) Bill 

_ The discussion on the Madras Public Libraries Bill, as amended by the Select com- 
mittee, was adjourned sine die, Mr. Ahmed , the author of the Bill, himself moving 
adjournment, as he felt that no useful purpose coulcl ho served by continuing the dis- 
cussion. 

Other Non- official Bills 

The four other non-official Bills— the Madras Debt Conciliation Bill , the Moslem 
Wakf Bill , a Bid to amend the Village Courts Act and the Hindu Maths Bill— 
were referred to the select committee. Two similar Bills— the Madras Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill and the Madras City Beggais Bill were introduced. 

Remission of Land Revenue' 1 ' 

24tb JANUARY .-—There was a prolonged discussion in the Council to-day on a 
resolution urging 25 per cent, remission in the land revenue kist in all districts in 
respeot of wet and dry lands, inclusive of water rates, for the current fasti. 

An amendment that there should be 33 and one-third per cent, remission was 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was carried by 57 votes against 25.* 

*Ia the course of a Communique issued by the Madras Government not to abide bv 
the resolution, it observed that the acceptance of the resolution would involve a 
loss of revenue m the current fash amounting to Rs. 3,71,36,609 and no Government 
c<#aa accept unless it was prepared to paralyse the whole machinery of the Govern- 
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Earlier in the day the Justioo party met informally and decided to support the 
resolution but gave freedom to members of the depressed classes who were members 
of the party to vote as they liked. 

Belief or Umimpluvmen’t 

Mr. Natela Mndalia>s > resolution recommending the Government to set apart at 
least one lakh of nipees for unemployment relief m the city and the mofussil from 
provincial revenues was under discussion when the Council rose 

25th JANUARY —Mr Nt* *'<ta il'wl altar's resolution was earned w ithout a division 
with the amendment that stops be taken to relieve unemployment in the presidency. The 
Home Member made a most sympathetic reply lemaikmg that none would be happier 
than the Government to do what they could to ichevo unemployment. lie recounted the 
schemes the Government had launched winch Mould to a great extent relieve unem- 
ployment, specially among the uneducated The speakers diow the Government’s 
attention to the acute state of distress among the unemployed and suggested to the 
Government that the Government, should emb.uk on schemes of public utility. One 
member suggested a conference between the Government, millowners and tlie trade 
union to enable them to find employment for more workers. 

Ilivuc Rluutous Endowments (Amend ) Bill 

The Council passed a non-official Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Act of 1920, empower ing the Government m suitable cases to notify certain 
temples and place them under special management to ensure their smooth and efficient 
administration. 

Joint Committee Repot t Debate 

23th. JANUARY -—In the Council to-day, Mi*. G. A X outer, Revenue Member, moved 
that the report of the J. P C. on Indian reforms he taken for consideration In doing* 
so, he explained the attitude the Government had decided to adopt towards the debate. 
In tho first place the Secretary of State had requested that the entire proceedings 
after the debato should be transmitted to London as early as possible by Air Mail. 
The Government did not propose to hike part in any division which might occur in 
the course of tho debate but any official member might, if he thought necessary as 
occasion arose, participate m the debate. He proposed, being in charge of the resolu- 
tion, to sum up briefly. 

The President then announced that the amendment of Dr. Sabbaroyan , leader oC the 
Opposition, be taken up first. 

Dr. Subbat ot, an moved that the following he added to the official motion “This 
Council is constrained after a full and earnest consideration of the whole question to 
record its opinion that the scheme of the Joint Select Committee does not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of tins country and is unacceptable and it is hotter to 
remain and struggle under the existing constitution, defective though it be, than to 
be saddled with the constitution proposed under the report. 1 ’ 

In the course uf a lengthy speech Dr. Subbarovan said : “1 am sure the honourable 
members who represent British interests in this House will realise that if thoy do not 
join us to-day in asking from Great Britain a more satisfactory constitution than the 
one propounded in tho report of the Joint Select Committee a time will come when 
they might have to forget the existence of this country altogether. I am sure again 
that they will agree with me when I say that neither 1 nor they desiro the time 
when the feelings between India and England would bo such that it would be impossi- 
ble for Indians and Europeans to live in this country as peaceful citizens.' 7 He felt 
sure if Great Britain treated India in a generous way in the matter of the present 
constitution, no time would come when talks of separation would arise, but if really 
Indians were not treated in a generous manner the movement for separation would grow 
only stronger. Dr. Subbaroyan maintained that the Committee s proposals did not implement 
the pledge given in the Irwm-Gamlhi Pact of 1931. Proceeding, he said that he for one 
did not dispute the communal ‘award’ but he would ask his Majesty’s Government 
to give India a constitution which would bo acceptable and which would confer practical 
autonomy on the country. He was willing to grant that in the matter of Defence 


meat By the acceptance of the resolution, the deficit in the present financial year’s 
working for the year 1934 and 1935 would become two and a half crores and the closing 
balance would be converted which at the and of the current year was expected to have 
a balance of Rs. 215 lakhs to an overdraft of Rs. 33 lakhs. 
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and Foreign Affairs India was perhaps not in a position to uudortake responsibility, 
but apart from these why should not the future legislature bo allowed to carry on the 
government of the country unttaramelled by numerous sufogiuuh If tho now cons- 
titution was not acceptable it was because tho masses of India as represented by the 
intelligentsia to-day felt that a constitution acceptable to thorn could be evolved only 
if tho people had a say in its fi tuning. 

Mr. Yakya Ali (Justice) moving tho amendment standing m his name and eight 
other Justicites accepting tho proposed constitution with certain modifications, re- 
marked that the J. P. C. scheme mailed a great advance over the existing one 
and it should be worked with goodwill and earnestness He, however, urged his 
Majesty’s Government, m order to remove all apprehensions, to include in tho preamble 
of the India Act a definite .statement that the ultimate aim of the constitutional pro- 
gress in India was Dominion Status. The amendment, while accepting the committee’s 
conclusions that there should be provincial autonomy and an -all- India Federation, 
regrets that far from improving the white Paper proposals tho Report fuithor restricts 
the scope of responsibility which will bo transferred to the Indian people hoih in the 
provinces and at the centre. The amendment further urges that it should bo made 
clear in the preamble that the ultimate mm of tho constitutional progress in the 
country will bo the attainment of the Dominion Status m the British Commonwealth. 
Joint responsibility of Ministers should bo recognised as that is the only method of 
preventing disruptive tendencies and creating a sound party system of Government. 
As regards the centre, the amendment urged that at least the suggestions relating to 
defence and commercial safeguards put forward m the memorandum of the British 
Indian delegates should be adopted. Finally it does not find sufficient justification for 
indirect election and opposes the proposal empowering the Burma Legislature to enact 
discriminatory legislation against Indian subjects. 

Mr. Choudary (Justice Democratic party) moved an amendment to the effect that 
the constitution of a second chamber for Madras was unnecessary, that without a clear 
statement that the goal of India was responsible government with Dominion Status to 
be aohieved within a reasonable time the report would bo unacceptable, that the 
Federal Legislature should be constituted on a popular basis ; as regards the States’ 
representation the States’ subjects should be given power to send representatives thereto 
and the proposal of indirect election should be given up ; Defence and Foreign rela- 
tions should be transferred ; the constitution should come into force immediately ; 
and as regards the British provinces the safeguards m regard to commercial discrimi- 
nation are totally unacceptable. 

Mr. K. P . Raman Menon , leader (Justice Democratic party) deplored the scrupulous 
avoidance of the phrase Dominion Status in the India Bill but still hoped that by 
some means Parliament would insert it as the ultimate goal of India. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj (Justicite) moved an amendment that the scheme of representation 
for the depressed classes m the legislatures embodied in the report was injurious 
and not beneficial to the interests and welfare of the community and * therefore requests 
his Majesty’s Government through the Government of -India to exempt Madras from 
the operation of the communal ‘award’ as amended by the Poona Pact and restore the 
system of representation for the depressed classes as proposed in the original Premier’s 
‘award*. The House adjourned at this stage. 

29tl». JANUARY Mr, Sivaraj contmuining his speech on his amendment, said 
that Mahatma Gandhi had advised the Congress members in the Assembly not to take 
a serious notice of the Temple Entry Bill in the -Assembly, and Mr. Sivaraj regretted 
Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude. He said in his action there was a breach of promise and 
a breach of faith. 

Mr. br*skta (Indian Christian) moved an amendment standing in his name and two 
others asking his Majesty’s Government through the Government of India to give 
effect to the resolution passed by the local legislature that the number of seats assigned 
to Indian Christians in Madras legislature be increased' hy five, the total number of 
seats being increased by the same number. 

Mr. F leader of the European group, said the non-official Bntons domiciled 

in this oountry had always been on the side of orderly progress as opposed to ill-defined 
or undefined policy which lead nowhere except perhaps to chaos. In this spirit they wel- 
comed the Simon Commission, the Franchise Committee, the Round Table Conference 
and the ‘White Paper. They saw in this report evidence of the British Government’s 
desire for progress on proper lines. Now in fullness of time when the J, P. C. Report 
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embodying tbo final results of all these years of patient leseaicli and enquiry appeal- 
ed, recognized bodies ot non-official Britons m India lost no timo m giving it gen- 
erally their approval and blessings Continuing, Mr Birlev said that in anv case 
whether it was palatable oi nauseous it had to be acknowledged that the British 
Parliament had the sole light to decide the natuie oi the futiue constitution ot India 
Referring to commercial safegnauls he said these safeguards had been fiamed in the 
common intei est of India and Britain AW have asked for the continuance of our 
rights to live and work in peaceful amity with our neuilihours m the pioposals ot the 
committee which puipoits to give Uh anything more than these 1 

Maulana Yakub //as on, leader ot the Moslem gioup, said that ictrograde and 
disappointing though the "White Paptu was it was moio libeial than the J P C Re- 
port. The scheme loquned substantial uiodilicatums to seeuie the goodwill for working 
it m a peaceful atmosphere 

India owed a debt of giatihule to the foitilude, <*inn ige ami snn eie devotion to the 
cause of India’s pi ogress of the fai -seeing statesman, Sir Samuel Homo, said ur A. P. 
Patio speaking on the J. P C Repot t. The National (ln\ eminent was able to keep 
the ship steady on its keel despite voiy stormy weathei and lough onslaughts of 
the die-hards in England and the extremists m India Continuing, tho speaker said 
he would not bo surpuscd that the Congress pait\ itself would undertake to work 
the new constitution He releired to the failures oi tho Nehru Report and tho All- 
parties’ Conferences and asked if it was possible to ptoduee an agreed 
constitution which alone in his opinion would be acceptable to the country. 
Sir A. P. Patro considered the omission of the phi use ‘Dominion Status’ in tho report 
as an error when it included the Royal Pioolarnatum and the Instrument uf Instructions 
to the Viceroy. Paying a high tribute to Loid Wrlluigdon whom the speaker described 
as India’s tried friend, Sir A. P. Patro said that Ins «idvn e based on long and distin- 
guished experience, sound statesmanship and love of country was most valuable to tho 
people. Concluding, he said practical service and the successful working of the scheme 
was the surest way for the attainment of India’s political goal— the attainment of 
Swaraj. 

Mr. Eahfullah , Muslim member, said that second ( hainbers were absolutely neces- 
sary and ho wanted a statutory provision for communal representation both ' in the 
legislature and the services All talk of nationalism till communal differences were 
settled would be talk in the mid air and he blamed the Congress for not tackling the 
communal question 

The Hajah of Kahkot>\ a Round Tubler, said that second chambers in Madras were 
absolutely necessary. The debate was then adjournM. 

30th, JANUARY -—The Council to-day adopted the Government resolution agreeing 
to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee's leport and rejected the amendment sub- 
mitted by Dr. P. Subbarayan, leader of the Opposition, that the report was unaccept- 
able and the people of India considered it preferable to ^struggle under tho existing 
Constitution, defective though it be.” 

The Council also adopted an amendment moved by the depressed classes’ represen- 
tative urging the Government not to operate in this ' presidency the Communal Award 
as amended by the Poona Pact, and jui amendment by an Indian Christian member 
that more seats should he allotted to his community m the Legislative Council. 

Sir Kurina HeddL Law Member, though emphasizing that he was speaking on his 
own responsibility and not on behalf of the Government, said the occasion was too 
momentous for him to sit silent. If Dominion Status could not bo granted now it 
ought to he possible to make it India’s goal. He did not objoct to tho plea for direct 
emotion, for Tie felt that direct election had an advantage in that it would furnish tho 
best education to illiterate and ignorant voters in this country. In struggling for India’s 
^ ™ 0I fL ™ younger generation should not forget what had happened in the past 

To those who complained that India has not been treated as fairly as South Africa, 
Canada or Australia, Sir Kurina would reply that there was no analogy between India 
and those Dominions. They had no nindu-MosIem problem nor a system by which 
communities were treated as untouchables. India must not claim equality with those 
Dominions. ^ Further, Indians had not yet produced an agreed Constitution. "Would 
Moslems give up the Communal Award or the Hindu Mahasabha agree to a largo 
number of seats in tho legislatures being given to Moslems or the depressed classes V 
What was the good of talking about agreed constitutions when they had wasted throe 
years in attempts t An all-parties conference had been held only to he dissolved in 
utter shame. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 20th February. 
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Budget Session— 20th. February to 23rd. March 1935 

Financial Statement for 1935-36 

20th* FEBRUARY Presenting the budget for the next -year winch, as anticipated, 
is a surplus one, the Finance Member, Sir Hopetoun Stops'* observed . “Politically the 
year just closing has been in tins province free from disturbing agitations, which m 
past years have so often affected, to their financial and economic detriment, the 
various parts of India. It is indeed a matter for congratulation that those, who so 
long upheld and practised the methods of non-co-operation and civil disobedience, have 
at long last come to see their mistake, and, one may hope, to realise the disservice 
to India and her advancement winch recourse to such methods involved.” 

Turning to the budget estimates for the coming year the Finance Mombor pointed 
out that it had been prepared on the assumption that the concessions on account of 
general economic depression given in the previous year would bo lepeated. Upon this 
they anticipated, taking part L of the budget only, revenue of 164880 lakhs and expen- 
diture of 1611.04 lakhs, representing, compared with the revised estimate of 1934-35, 
heiterment in levcnue of Es. 46.23 lakhs and saving m expenditure of 1057 lakhs. 
It would be observed that the principal heads of xevenue, excluding land revenue, 
namely, excise, stamps, forest and registration remain practically stationary and it is 
even likely that there would he a fall under excise as the loss due to 25 per cent, 
reduction to duty on “arrack” may not be made up by increased consumption or higher 
rentals for “arrack”. 

Turning to the revenue surplus iu 1935-36, he said that if the anticipations were 
fulfilled there would he a final small surplus of 4 85 lakhs It was desirable to retain 
this small sum m the hands of the Government against unforeseen expenditure. f In 
this connection he observed that if the postponed land revenue m some districts 
faded to be realised, the small surplus anticipated, even if no other unforeseen expen- 
diture had to he met, would be converted into a deficit. 

General Discussion of Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY During general discussion of the budget to-day, Sir A . P. Patro 
regretted the absence of provision for material advancement of the ryots and develop- 
ment of cottage industries. The speaker suggested the schemes adopted by Japan in the 
matter of cottage industries to be adopted here also. 

Mr. Langley , on behalf of Fjuropean group, congratulated the Finance Member on a 
balanced and surplus budget and paid tribute to the maimer in which he had carried 
out the financial policy of the Government during the last five years. The speaker 
drew attention to the fact that no less than 11 and a half crores of expected revenue 
depended on agriculture and pleaded for the protection of agriculturists. Finally he 
said that an enquiry into the whole incidence of the land revenue policy was called 
for so that land revenue collection could be placed on a soundoi basis. 

By the casting vote of the President the adjournment motion of the Member from 
Salem to discuss the re-settlemeDt opeiations in certain parts of Salem and Trichino- 
polv districts was lost, 40 Members voting on cither side. The President giving his 
casting vote said : W I maintain the ‘status quo’, by voting against the motion.” 

26tb. FEBRUARY Speaking on the budget to-day, Dr. Subbar oyan, Leader of the 
Opposition, twitted Government for not accepting a resolution passed by the Council 
demanding 30 and one third per cent land revenue remissions. 

The ryots, he said, were on terrible plight and the Madras Government would have 
done well to follow the Punjab Government’s lead in this respect 

Mr. Ranganntha udnhar made a strong plea for the establishment of rescue 
homes. He deplored the absence of any provision for this in the budget 

Winding up the discussion the Finance Member said that budget expenditure was 
regulated to the revenue of the province. Adequate provision, he added, had been made 
for the nation-building departments. Unemployment would be relieved to a large extent 
by the provision which had been made for capital expenditure on several undertakings. 
Indiamzation of the Services, as suggested by some speakers, was going on but it 
could not be achieved in a day, Finally, there were signs of improvement in the 
economic condition of the province. 

Replying to tributes paid to him by members during the debate Sir Hopetoun 
Stokes said that the sentiments expressed, particularly by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, would always be a source of pride to him* 
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The Revenue Member, referring to budget cntioism, defended the revenue system of 
the province which, he said, was reasonable and suitable to the country deferring 
to the resolution passe 1 by the Council demanding land revenue remissions, he said 
that special remissions had been granted duung the last three ycais and no responsi- 
ble Government would grant such a Inigo percentage of remission as had been demand- 
ed m the resolutions 

The Home Membei was glad that police admmistiation had not been criticized. 
Referring to the establishment of Rescue Homes, m connexion with the enforcement 
of the Suppiession o± Immoral Traffic Act, he said that even the available rescue 
homes m the city weie not made use of, only two girls having been bi ought there. 

The Education \1 mister, detending Government's educational policy, said the new 
provisions of the Elemental y Education Amendment Act would not scare away students 
as was feared by some members and added that criticism on that account was unjusti- 
fiable. He hoped that eoitage-mdustry products would find an easiei market now than 
they had formerly enjoyed. The Council at tins stage adjourned till the 9th, March. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

9th. MARCH — The Council lcsumed its sitting to-day when voting on demands 
for grants were taken up. The Revenue Member moved a grant of Rs. 17,27,300 under 
the head ‘Land Revenue (reserved) 

Mr. Ramalmgam Chctty , deputy loader of the Opposition, moved that Rs. 37,500 
for pay and establishments be omitted with a view to asseitmg the right of the 
; Council 1o withhold grants until gnevanccs weio redressed The speaker strongly 
protested against the refusal of tho Government to give adequate remission in Jana 
revenue and describing tho conditions of agriculturists as deplorable, particularly in 
the Ceded districts and Malabar, and appealed to tho Government to reduce the scale 
of officers’ salary and grant immediate substantial relief to the ryots. 

Mr Ramahngam's cut motion in the land revenue demand was defeated by 54 
votes to 31. J 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government was doing its utmost to 
alleviate distress in the famine affected areas m the Ceded districts. 

The Council voted the Laud Revenue and Excise demands in full a out motion to 
criticize the Government’s excise policy being rejected. 

The Excise Mimstei, replying, obseived that the problem of total prohibition could 
not be solved until the question of finding other sources of revenue was explored. 

1 ltb. MARCH Tho Law Member moved for a grant of Rs. 32,47,000 under the 
head ‘Forest’. One member moved a token cut and complained that the Government 
were not exploiting the forest to the fullest extent, making them more remunerative. 
He further complained that the administration of the forest was top-heavy and urged 
reduction m the establishment. The Law Member refuted the charges. The cut was 
withdrawn and the grant was made fully. 


12tb, MARCH After question time today, Dr. Subbaroyan , leader of the Oppo- 
sition, moved that ‘the Ministers have lost the confidence of this House.’ Tho President 
held, that the motion was in order and asked tho members who were in favour of the 
^otionto stand up in their seats. The required number having stood up, tho President 
t fixed March 14 for the discussion of the motion. 

Allegations of corruption in the Registration Department were made by some mem- 
bers to-day by moans of a token out motion when the Minister for Development 
moved for a grant of Rs. 29, 31, 000 under the head “Registration* 1 (Transferred). The 
Minister, replying, said he was aware of corruption m the Registration Department 
as there was corruption in every walk of life. He said that the public were to be 
blamed for encouraging corruption by offering bribes to the poorly-paid servants of 
the department He had drawn the attention of the head of the department to the 
matter who was doing his best to stop the evil practice. The Minister added that he 
would once again draw that official's attention to it. 

The entire grant was voted. 

The House also voted without a cut the demand of Rs, 93,09,200 mad by the 
Revenue Member under the head “Irrigation” (excluding the Oauvery Mettur project), 

No-Confidence in Ministry 

13th. MARCH The no-confidence motion in the Ministry, which came up for 
discussion on the next day, made the discussion for the demand for a grant of 
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Rs. 7,38,500 under the head ’Legislative bodies (reseivedj’ very lively m the Council 
to-day during a debate on a cut motion. 

Mr. Abdul Ha meed Khan said that the Government had appointed an official whip 
and he very much objected to this practice as the procedure was unheai d of in the 
Madras Legislative Council. Ho added that the official whip was inducing the nominat- 
ed members to vote in a particular way in lespect of apaitieuhr motion (meaning the 
‘no-confidence' motion) and said that ‘he had hmiseli soon a nominated member 
weeping because of the way lie was treated by the official whip He further said 
that the leader of the Opposition and the leader of the Justice Democratic parly had 
drawn the attention of the Governor through Ins private seerotaiy to the mattor 

Mr Raman Menon, leader of the Justice Democratic party, said that Mr. Madhu 
Sudhan Tkangal, a nominated membei belonging to his party, told lnm that Mr. 
Scott Brown, official whip, induced him to vote in favour of the Government to-morrow 
on the no-confideiioo motion. Mi. Menon road a letter he wrote to the Governor’s 
private secretary m which lio stated what Mr Madhu Sudhan Thangal had told him 
and asked his Excellency it the methods adopted by the Government wore proper. He 
also read the private secretary’s reply which refetred Mr. Menon to Sir Hopetoun 
Stokes, leadei of the House. Mr. W. K. M Langley of the European group had 
shouted ‘money, money’ when Mr. Abdul Haraecd Rfian was speaking. Ho said that 
that was an insinuation against members sitting m the Opposition that they were in- 
fluenced by money with legard to to-morrow’s no-confidence motion. 

The President -.-May I know' if Mr Langley meant it as an insinuation against any 
member of this House ? 

Mr. Langley ,-— Could Mr. Raman Menon show that no member on any side has 
been influenced by money V Ones of That makes matters woise. Withdraw,' withdraw'’ 
from the Opposition benches. 

The President (to Mr. Langley)— The hon member is not entitled to make a remark 
of that kind. He will do well to withdraw it. 

Mr. Langley withdrew the remark 

Mr Bouetoun Stofos, leader of the House, defending the appointment of the official 
whip, asked why the Government should not have a whip when all other parties in the 
House had whips, to canvass votos for the Government, if they thought it necessary. 
Defining the Government attitude m respect of the ‘no-confidence’ motion, he said that 
the Government was going to bo behind the Ministry and was going to employ its 
powers to support their cause. That was in accordance with the position taken 
on previous occasions. The Government were going to take full part m the debate and 
vote in whatever way they wished. 


14th. MARCH;— Eevensh activity prevailed in the Council lobby in an attempt to 
measure the relative strength of the Opposition and Ministerialists m respect of the 
no-confidence motion that came up for discussion after question time to-day. Public 
interest m the motion was evident by a stream of visitors from an early hour to the 
Council and were seen engaged in brisk canvassing. There wore, besides actual parti- 
cipants of the motion, several men of position wielding influence with many members 
busy canvassing support. The newly appointed Government whip was not behind the 
whips of other parties m this respect. 

Though there was a comparatively thin attendance m the Opposition benches when 
the Opposition leader moved the no-confidence motion, the attendance improved with 
the late arrival t of members. Lobby indications were that all the 23 members of tike 
United Nationalist party, which constituted the mam opposition in the house, would be 
in their seats at the time o± voting. 

The galleries were crowded when Dr, Subbar oyan , leader of the Opposition, moved 
a no-confidence motion in the Ministry The Government and Ministerialist benches 
were full while the attendance of the Opposition and other benches was comparatively 
Dr. Subbaroyan’s speech was often interrupted by ‘question, question’. Similar 


thin. 


expressions were heard from Ministerialists when the speaker criticised the policy of 
the Ministry. Dr. Subbaroyan said that two considerations weighed with him m bring- 
ing the no-confidence motion ; firstly, the Opposition would not be worth the name if it 
took no advantage of the chance by which the Government could be turned out and 
the second by the consideration which impelled him to move the motion was the 
verdict of the recent Assembly elections which was a sweeping success for the Con- 
gress, Referring to the record of the work of the Ministry Dr. Subbaroyan said that 
were was no settled policy behind the Ministry in the matter of a dminis tration of 
Local Self-Government, Rfeemng to the Elementary Education Act (Amending) BUI 
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he said that it would not biin# m the millennial, but on the other hand would put 
back the clock of piogm,s not by 10 but by 100 yems 

Mr. Ramon, Me nan* lender ot the Justice Democratic pnity, seconding the motion, 
cnticised the policy of the Ministry with particulai lefcrenee ‘to the administration of 
the local boaids and municipalities 

Mr. Yahia Ah (Justice) opposing the motion said that the no-confidence motion 
was a weapon to ho used in extiaoidinuiy (Mses and only when the Opposition was 
m a position to cai i y on the administration The speaker defended the policy of 
the Mimstiy, refuting the allegations 

Mr. t\ h'iibiidt'V (nominated membei lopivsentmg laboui interests who resigned 
from the Justice party) saul that he seceded as ho had not enough scope for work for 
the interests he represented. He spoke neither in favour noi against the motion and 
his criticism and piiuse ot the Ministry woie i other evenly balanced. 

Mr. Yakub H at>an said that the losults of the loeent elections to the Assembly 
and bye-elections to the local legislatiue showed that the country had lost confidence 
m the justice pait> 

Mr. Abinl Uamxd Khan characterised the Ministers as tools m tlie hands of the 
reserved half and that was why the Government, used icpiessive measures during the 
civil disobedience days. Ife cnticised their voting against the resolution m the House 
asking for land revenue remission 

Sir a,P. Patro , opposing tho motion, said that the Justice party believed in the 
gradual realisation of Swaiaj by peaceful means and stood for full provincial autonomy 
and Federation at the centre. 

Kumarcn aja AJufkta < Met tier , supporting the motion, referred to the allegations of 
undue influence being brought to boar on members m canvassing votes for the piopo- 
sition and said that the result of voting would show who used influence. 

Mr. Ram/anatha A/nduhar, ex-Mimster, opposed the motion observing that his own 
Ministry (of which Dr. Suhbaroyan was tho chief) was guilty of the same offences m 
matters municipal as the present ministry was chaiged with. 

The Rajah of Robbilt, Chief Minister, said that Dr. Subbaroyan’s party was incom- 
petent to criticize the Justice party which was ihe only constitutional party function- 
ing in this province Referring to the allegations of the demoralisation of the 
Justice party, tho Chief Minister saul that when ho assumed office, there was a certain 
sign of demoralisation and during the last two years, it was his business to carry on 
purification m the party 

Dr. Subbaioyan , replying, said that in all constitutional Governments there was 
room only for two parties, and it there were more to-day, it was because want of 
policy and principles, between parties lie hoped that during the next elections it 
would be possible to have only two parties, a party in power and another m opposition. 

The motion was defeated l!y 42 \otes to 80. 


15th. MARCH —In the Council to-day Mr. T. HI. Ramasicami luer moved an 
adjournment motion to discuss the necessity for the issue of immediate orders post- 
poning to an appropriate date the collection of the revenue instalments in March amt 
April in view of tin* fact that tho Tariff' Amending Bill was now ponding in the 
Legislative Assembly. Tho Rmmte Member said that ho would issue orders to all 
District Collectors to postpone the* collection of the instalment to the last possible date in 
March. M>. Iyer then withdrew las motion 

The House voted the entire grant of Rs 7,38,500 under the head Legislative 
Bodies— Reserved. Token cut motions urging upon tho Government the need for pro- 
viding housing accommodation to members of tho House and raising the travelling allow- 
ance and also the desirability of addresmg the Accountant-General to sanction payment 
of the allowance to members without pre-audit were withdrawn after tho Finance 
Member’s reply. 

When a demand for Rs. 2,80,71,100 was made by the Revenue Member under the 
heads Secretariat and Head quarters Establishment, District Administrations and 
Miscellaneous— Reserved, representatives of tho minority communities complained of 
the inadequate representation of their communities in the Secretariat establishment, 
especially in the higher offices. Discussion, on the demand was not over when the 
House rose. 

18th* MARCH In the Council to-day Diican Bahadur A , Appadura* Pittay, 
chief whip of the Justice party, moved an adjournment of the House to discuss the 
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protection proposed to be given by the Tariff Amendment Bill of the Government of 
India against the importation of foreign rice into the Pi leniency. 

Asked by the Ptesident to explain the tugency of the mattei, the mover said 

that the proposed measure being on the anvil ot the Assembly the present was an 
opportunity to impress on the Government of India the inadequacy of the piotection. 

The Leader of the House said that the matter was entnnly within the cognizance 
of the Government of India and the Assembly, and m his opinion it was beyond the 
purview of the Council. If a certain piece of legislation was about to be introduced 

m the Assembly and it the pm pose ot the motion was to attack the (iovorninent ot 

India the proper course was to move the Madras representatives in the Assembly to 
do so. 

The President said that since it was not meant as a consul o there was no harm 
in having a discussion He fixed 4 p. m for the puipose when after a debate the motion 
was earned without a division. 

20lh. MARCH A grant of Rs. 1.54,15,200 wa* made by the Council to-dav for the 
the budget head police (Reserved) 

Speeches were made comphmentmg the police administration in the province, tho 
only criticism coming from a member from south Eauaia who complained ot corruption 
m the department. The Home Member , replying, said that cveiy endeavour would 
be made to put down corruption ruthlessly whenever it was found 

The current police expendituie, he added, was Rs. 25 lakhs less than what it was 
five years ago. Provision had been made m the present budget for tho mention of a 
separate Intelligence Department in each of the tin i toon districts This would facilitate 
the detection and prevention of dime. The demand was voted without a cut. 

The educational policv of the Government was subjected to a good deal of criticism 
when the Minister for Education made a demand for a grant of Rs. 1,80,97,200 under 
the head Education (Transferred). Members complained of inadequacy of arrangements 
for supervision of elementry education, and said that physical education was sorely 
neglected. 

The policy of frequont changes of text books was also criticized. This policy, it was 
stated, only benefited authors and publishers and involved a good deal of expenditure 
by the parents and guardians of students 

The necessity of reconsidering the scale of school teachers' salaries was also urged. 

The demand was still under consideration when the House rose for tho day. 

Earlier in the day the House voted without a cut the Law Member’s demand of 
Rs. 48,70,800 under the budget head Electricity (Reserved) 

Replying to a general demand for more eleetneity schemes throughout the Presi- 
dency, the Law Member said that it was the policy of the Government to extend 
electricity schemes only when it was found to be a sound business proposition. 

Beforo the House was adjourned yesterday, tho Piesident read a message from his 
Excellency the Govemoi returning portions of the Madras Estates Land Act Second 
Amendment Bill for reconsideration Representations had been made to His Excellency 
by inamdars and mam tenants, the former asking him not to give his assent to the 
Sill and the latter requesting lum lo do so. 

During the debate on a demaud for a grant of Rs. 19,17,300 under the head Jails 
(Reserved) Moslem member urged repeal of the Moplah Outrages Act, while several 
other members referred to the inadequacy of the facilities given to visitors in jails. 
One member suggested that all members of the Council should bo made ex-officio 
members of the Jad Visitors’ Committee. 

The Law Member, replying, said that the Government would be glad to appoint as 
visitors to jails such members of the House as were willing to serve in that capacity. 

The demand was voted without a cut. A demand for a grant of Rs. 84,90,200 under 
the head ‘Administration of Justice (Reserved)’ was also voted in its entirety. 

Replying to the complaint of Moslem members during the debate on this demand 
that Moslems did not find a place on the Court Bench, the Law Member said 
that the matter was entirely in the hands of the Governor who made appointments of 
High Court judges. 

21st. MARCH The Council to-day voted in full the demand for Rs. 6,81,500 for 
European Education (reserved). Although notices of eight ent motions had been tabled 
none of them was moved. 

The Chief Minister's demand for Rs, 85,17,400 for Medical Relief and Sanitation 
was also voted "without cut. 
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Replying to the ciitteism of the Government 1 s educational policy, the Mmistsr for 
Education announced that the Government had withdrawn the* ordei, cancelling the 
half-fee concession to students belonging to the Moslem and bu'kwaul communities, as 
a result of lepresentatiuus made 

Reforring to the protest against frequent changes m text books, the Minister said 
that the Government lui quite id'ontly issued an oidoi, directing that text hooks be 
changed only once in five soars A revision of the scale of pay ot teacheis, he added, 
would receive the Government's careful < onsulciidiou Though an adequate amouut 
was not piovided foi element iry education in 1 he cuueni budget, he assured the 
House that no elfon would lv lacking on the pint of flit' Government to find moie 
money foi this purpose 

22nd. MARCH .—The Council to-djy voted die demand tor grant of a further sum 
not exceeding Rs. 1020,000 under the head Electricity (lesencd), towards the Mettrn 
hydro-electne s< heme 

The scheme provides for flu* construction ot a povci house with four generating 
units and a transmission line The system, which vill sene the districts of Salem, 
North Arcot, Tnclnnopoly and Tanjoie, may eventually be extended to Madras and its 
vicinity. Lt is proposed to start const motion m April next 

The House also voted Us. 1,487,000 under the head iuigution 1 (excluding the 
Cauvery Met tin project;. This sum provides foi spend aecelc rated and widespread 
programme of improvements to minor iriigation woiks m the Presidency undertaken 
m view of the present economic depression and consequent unemployment among the 
rural population 

The Law Member , leplymg to a question, said that Sirdar Abdul Rahman, of 
Afghanistan, was a State prisoner, kept m Conoqr, and that ho was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of Rs 150 Representations received from him for increasing his 
allowance, etc., had been forwarded to the Government of Indio, as the Local Govern- 
ment of India weie merely agents of the Central Government 

Arum? vvida “Gjrievaxci, 

After question time Mi. Baswhv , Labour representative, sought leave to move an 
adjournment of the business of the House to consider the u mcreasing feeling in the 
country about the insecurity of poison and property of Adidravidas, as evidenced by 
the entirely unprovoked oml brutal atuuk by a caste Hindu village headman of the 
Snrai m Arkenam Taluk on an innocent Adidravdda worker and his wife on February 
15, because ho walked though the streets of the village holding an umbrella, and othei 
frequent instances of the kind 11 

The President doelmocl to grant leave on the ground that the matter did not assume 
a large and serious proportion and no specific instances were mentioned regarding 
other cases referred to 

Rural Water Supply 

23 rd. MARCH : — The need for adequate water supply in rural areas was urged 
by Mr. C. Basudeb , labour representative, in the Council to-day by a cut motion on the 
Chief Minister's demand for grant of Rs. 2,463,400 for public health (transferred). 

Several members spoke of the unsatisfactory nature of public health in rural parts 
and suggested ways and means for improving the same bv replanning and rebuilding 
s, instituting maternity and child welfare centres, and providing adequate water 

S . The Raja of Bobhiti said that they were not wanting in schema for public 
and rural development. The difficulty was one of finance. The Chief Minister 
hoped that the present depression would soon disappear enabling them to find more 
funds for rural health ana sanitation. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The budget session of the Council then concluded and the President read a message 
from the Governor proroguing ike (JounciL Cuts being withdrawn the grants wore made 
in fall. Time having expired guillotine was applied at this stage ana the remaining 
demands were all carried. 
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Kale, Rao Bahadur Raoji Ram- 

CHANDRA 

Kamat, Mr B S 

Kambli, The Hon’ble Dewan 
Bahadur Siddappa Totappa 

(Minister for Agriculture) 
Kennedy. Mr. T S 
Karbhari, Mr. Manchershaw 
Manekji 

Khuhro, Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Ayub Shah Muhammad, 
Kirpalani, Mr. H. K, 

Knight, Mr H. F. 

Kulkarni, Rao Saheb Panduranj 
Dayaneshwar 
Mr J. r Dhurandher 
Lely, Mr. W. G. 

Mackie, Mr. A. W W. 

Mr C. C. Inglis 
Madan, Mr J A, 

Madhavsang Jorbhai, Mr 
Matcheswalla, Mr Gulamhussen 
Ebrahim 

Meherbaksh, Khan Bahadur S. 
Mehta, Mr. Manilal Harilal 
Mitha, Mr. Mahomed Suleman 
Cassum 
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Modak, Rev. R. S. 

Modi, Sardar pavar Temuras 
Kavasji 

More, Mr Jayawant Ghanasham 
Naik, Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhim 
bhai Ranchuodji 
Namdeorao Buphajirao, Mr. 
Navle, Rao Bahadur Namdev 
Eknath 

Owen, Mr. Albert Clifford 
Panjabi, Mr K L. 

Parulekab, Rao Bahadur Laxman 
Vishnu 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Ai.ibiiai 
Esabhai 

Patel, Mr Bhailal Sarabhai 
Patel, Mr. Chaturbhai Narshibuai 
Patel, Khan Bahadur Wali Bakhh 
Adambhai 

Patil, Dewan Bahadur Dongar- 
sing Ramji 

Patil, Mr. Narayan Nagoo 
Patil, Rao Bahadur Vaman 
Sampat 

Patil, Mr. Vithal Natuu 
Pradhan, Rao Bahadur Gopalrao 
Vaman 

Prater, Mr. S H. 

Rafiuudin Ahmad, Moulvi Sir 
Rahimtohla, Mr. Hoosenally 
Mahomed 

Rajadhyaksha, Mr. G. S. 

Resaldar, Mr. Abdul Bahama n 
Khan KaramKhan 
Sahebsinhji Javansinhji, Mr. 


Sakarlal Balabhai, Mr, 
Haklatyala, Mr. S D 
Her v a i, Mr. A. E. 

Shah Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur, 
Navvab 

Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif, 
Mr 

Shaik Aldul Majid Lilaram, Mr. 
Shinde, Mr Ramchandrarao 
Bapurao 

Solanki, Dr. Purubhottamrai G 
Soman, Mr E (J. 

Survk Mr A. N. 

Surve, Mr Vyankat Anandrao 
syed Miran Mahomed Shah 
Zanulabdin Shah 

Syed Muhammad Kamil Shah 
Kabul Muhammad Shah, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Syed Manawar, Mr. 

Tairsee, Mr L. R. 

Talpur, Sardar Bahadur Haji 
Mir Allahadad Khan Mir Imam 
Baksh Khan 

Ta lfur, Mir Bandehali Khan Mir 
Muhammad Hassan Khan. 

Tijakor of Kerwada, Sardar 
Bhasaheb alias Dulabawa 
Raisin ghji. 

Toiani, Mr. Satramdas Sakha wa- 

TRAI 

Vaishampayan, Dr. Vishnu Ganesh 
Vakil, Pestanshah N., Mr. 
Vandekar Rao Bahadur Ram* 

CHANDRA VirHALRAO. 

Wadke, Mr. Bholanaih Purusho- 
ttam 


Proceedings of the Cooncil 

Budget Session— Bombay — 1 4th. February to 29th. March 1935 

Governor's Opening Speech 

S n a * ro ^morable one, said Lord Brabourne , 

addressing the Bombay Legislative Council, which commenced its bud- 
5 0mbay on February 1935, The scheme of constitutional reforms, 

continued the Governor, which was beforo Parliament in the form of a Bill, would come up 
9 1 ? 0 * |? r discussion. Sufficient time had elapsed since the publication of the report 

au d enough had been said or written about it 
tnat they should have had time to form an independent opinion, and the present was 
SSiS 0 to mate more than the broadest remarks on the scheme. Whatever 

doubts might have been felt that those who were responsible for framing the proposals 
actuated by the same ideals or the same desire for the realisation of the 
^ ia 38 a ? in ^ e g ra l part of the empire as had been embodied in 
9* ? f tbe Government of India Act, 1919, should have been set at rest by 

the recent statement of the Secretary of State. 4 If this is so, you should, I think, 
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hold that tho pioposals, •which have been f oi initiated hy the most authoritative and 
influential committee, which was possible, were bast'd on the utmost good-will ; and 
that what has been conveniently termed safeguards in tlie constitution are partly 
inherent in all constitutions, and partly, the outcome of the fiaukest attempt to meet 
very real and practical difficulties which, as has been shown by the experience for 
tlie past seven years, will attend the making of perhaps the gieatest legislative expo- 
liment which tfie world has evoi seen 

u I ask you to consider particularly what we lia'o to gain in this piesidencv. 
The piovinces will now have individuality ot their own, a clearly demarcated and 
exclusive held oi i onsdiction aud an elected legislation to whn.h alone Ministers will 
be answerable There w r ill be the widest metis uj e of lesponsibilitv qualified only by 
safeguaids to which T have referred, and ihe agiauHural and woikmg classes and 
women will have opportunities ot taking part m tlie t if fans of then country. In this 
presidency, we should he piofited by tile foot that its history for the last 13 years 
nas not shown a single instance to eveicise the Governors ovonidmg poweis and by 
the cordial 1 elutions winch have existed between the Governor and his Ministers 
dunng that penod. [s it, theiofore, too much to assume’, asked tho Governor, ‘that 
safeguards need have lit, tie meaning m practice, if the constitution is worked in the 
same spirit of goodwill and co-opeiation which has characterized this piesidenoy in the 
past?' In conclusion, his Excellency refened to what he to lined as the most memorable 
feature of the Bill, namely. Separation of Sind and expressed tho hope that separation 
would help Sind to dovelop on its o\wi lines to the fullest individuality and with the 
fullest measure of prosperity. 

Financial Statement for 1935-36 

The budget, estimates for the year 1935-36 were next presented by Khan 
Bahadur 1) B Cooper , the Finance Member. ft revealed a deficit of Rs. 2 lakhs 
According to the Finance Secretary’s note, the revenue budget estimates for next 
year, excluding the extraordinary revenue from the sale of certain socunties formerly 
held in various High Court Fluids aud now' transferred to the Government, are as 
follows 

Revenue receipts — Rs. 14,33.3 lakhs. 

Expenditure debited to revenue— r 14,62.6 „ 

Revenue deficit— „ 29,3 „ 

The true deficit is Rs. 29 lakhs hut it is estimated that the sale of the securities 
mentioned above will yield about Rs. 27.3 lakhs, thus reducing the deficit to Rs. 2 
lakhs. These figures include Rs. 16 lakhs for debt repayment to the Central Govern- 
ment. 

In comparison with tlie budget estimates of the current year, the revenue expen- 
diture estimaes for 1935-36 have been increased by the following unavoidable items : — 

Debt repayment, Rs. 16 lakhs , restoration of pay cut, Rs 14 lakhs ; increase oi 
pension charges, Rs. 6 lakhs ; Karachi Towm planning scheme (No. 2). Rs. ] lakh ; and 
by the provision made for tlie following items •— 

Weights and Measures Act, Rs. 1 lakh ; Grant-in-aid to District and Local Boards 
for local public works, Rs. 1 lakh , addition to Bombay City Police Force, Rs, 1 lakh; 
Silver Jubilee celebrations, Rs 2 lakhs, together wdth the following items balanced by 
equal revenue increases 

Barrage interest mot from net additional revenue on barrage canals, Rs. 10 lakhs ; 
barrage interest met from land sales, Rs. 5 lakhs ; petrol tax works, Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The above items account for increased expenditure to the extent of Rs. 59 lakhs. 

The estimates of land revenue and irrigation receipts, adds the Finance Secretary, 
do not take into account the effect on land revenue collections of the cold weather 
experienced in January last, as sufficient information was not available when these 
estimates were framed. 

The Finance Secretary also mentions that those estimates take account of the 
renewal of the Finance Act, 1932 (Rs. 30 lakhs) and the Bomboy (District) Tobacco 
AcC 1933 (Rs. 5 lakhs). 

The following note by ihe Finance Secretary appears about the accounts of 1983-34 : 

The closing balance of 1933-34, anticipated m the final budget estimates of the 
current year to be Rs. 97 lakhs, improved to Rs. 114 lakhs as the result of an improve- 
ment of Rs. 13 lakhs in the revenue account and a net improvement of Rs. £ lakhs 
under capital and debt heads. There was a net reduction of R$. 6 lakhs in revenue 
receipts and a net reduction of Rs. 19 lakhs in expenditure debitable to revenue, after 
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excluding the assessments of alienated lauds loss quit units, ban age land sales, net 
additional n* venue of ban age canals, ban ago interest met trum revenue, and tobacco 
tax in Bombay Cits, as these items balanoo on both sides ot the account The Chief 
decrease in i evenin' an as Rs 1.1 lakhs in the combined land and n Ligation revenue of 
Sind, mainly owing to moioased unguium working expenses, counter -balanced bA 
increased leiili/atimi niidm Excise (Rs 3 lakhs), Foiests (Rs 2 lakhs), Bombay Deve- 
lopment Scheme (Rs 2 lakhs), and miscellaneous (Rs 2 lakhs) 

The reductions in expenditure an ere spread over many heads, the more important 
being interest (Rs 0 lakhs), due to conversion npcuitions ami largely eountei -balanced 
bv correspondingly less t convenes ( Us 4 lakhs), irom Piesidency' Corporations, civil 
works (Rs. 3 lnklis), and pensions (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

The following note appeals about the accounts of 1931-33.— 

The ciment no.u’s opening balance was Rs 114 lakhs, of an Inch Rs 73 lakhs is 
the statutory balance m the Famine Relief Fund Tlie final budget, estimates provided 
for a revenue deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs and no provision was made for debt repayment. 
The revenue position had been worsened by nearly Rs. 7 lakhs, mainly as a result of 
the provision tor payment to the Government ot India of the debt instalments due to 
he paid m the cunent year (Rs 13 lakhs). 

Excluding tlu» the items mentioned in the last paiagiaph, an Inch appear on both 
sides of the uci mint, there is a net decrease of Its. 2 lakhs m revenue leceipts. The 
chief item under whii h less rci oipts arc expected is Excise (Rs 1G lakhs) owing to 
the extension of the instalment system m Bombay City, counter-balanced by increased 
realization umlei Forests (Iks. 5 lakhs), Irrigation (Rs lakhs) and extruoiduiarv leceipts 
(Rs. 3 lakhs ) 

The expenditure side of the estimates has me leased by Rs. 5 lakhs, duo to the 
provision of Rs. 13 lakhs for debt lepayment, partially counter- balanced by the net 
betterment of Rs. 8 lakhs spread over various othet heads 

“If I cannot say that tin* budget 1 am presenting is a prospetity budget or even a 
balanced budget, 1 may at least claim that it is not one that plans ‘excessive expendi- 
ture,” said Khan Bahadur 1). B. Cooper presenting the budget. 

“we cannot show any surplus, but we can at least do the next best tiling— not 
spend more than is absolutely uecessaiy. 

“Depression m trade and mdustiy* is gradually disappearing, but it has not dis- 
appeaied yet. Political peace is restored, but its continuance has'’ yet to be definitely 
assured. 

“Co-operation and harmonious working are making themselves visible on the distant 
horizon but they have not yet materialized m such substance and volume as to dispel 
all fear of reversion to the old type.” 1 

The Finance Member detailed the effects of trade depression, remissions and suspen- 
sions of land revenue during the past four years, saying that suspensions bad totalled 
Rs. 1,98,00,000 and remissions Rs, 1,89,00,000. 

The Government were noAv examining the question to find out whether concessions 
could* be given in a more regular manner. They had decided that, when considering 
proposals for remissions, they would, as an experiment, take into account the compara- 
tive fall in pneos as well as the nature of the season and the economic condition, of 
the people. 

Xbe budget foi 1934-35, added the Finance Member, had provided for a surplus of 
Rs. 1,00,000, but owing to the abolition of the toAvn duty on cotton, this surplus had 
been converted into a deficit of Rs. 10,00,000 The latest revised estimates showed 
that the deficits came to Rs. 17,00,000. 

Joint Committee Report Debate 

15th. FEBRUARY The Council rejected to-day the motion brought forward by 
Mr, #. />. Bell, Home Member and Leader of the House that “the Housej do proceed 
to discuss the J. P. C. Report’’, by 38 votes to 21, the Government members remaining 
neutral. AU Hindus voted against the motion, while Muslims and Europeans voted for it. 

The Leador of the Opposition, Mr. R. R. Kale, complained that copies of the 
Report were not circulated to members. It was a trespass on the privilege of the 
House and they could not consider the Report. Mr. Kale brought to the notice of the 
President that the Government had not supplied copies of the Report to members. It 
was a voluminous document, which could not bo discussed without properly studying it 

The Government explained that the India Government had not sent them a sufficient 
number of copies in time for circulating them to the Bouse, and they could not say 
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when they "would get copies from Delhi. Their spokesman, Mr. B. D . Bell , added that 
he understood that copies of the Report wore available in various bookstalls m the city 

One membei raised a point of order whether the House could discuss the Report 
which was not placed on tho table of the House and not circulated to members, adding 
whether the Chair appreciated the difficulties of members m dealing with tho Report 
without being supplied copies. 

The President , while being aware of the inconvenience caused to members by tho 
Government’s failure to supply them copies, ruled that the House should not take 
umbrage on technical points, and there wore precedents m the nouse of reports being 
taken into consideration without Government circulating copies of them to the members 

Mr. Wmterbotham asked whether there was any member among the Opposition 
who had not yet studied the J. P C. Report. 

The President then proceeded to take the sense of the House, at the suggestion of 
a few members, on the Government’s motion 

A piquant situation arose when the President agreed to put the motion to the 
House The Government were not in a position to give any lead to their supporteis 
and Muslims also were not decisive. A few of them were afraid that if the Opposi- 
tion earned the day, the House would have no opportunity to approve the Communal 
Award. After a good deal of hesitation, they walked into the ‘Aye’ lobby. Seeing that 
the Government had decided to remain neutral, Europeans and representatives of 
special constituencies, like Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Millowners’ Association, 
walked into the ‘Aye’ lobby The majouty of Hindu Members who wanted to express 
their hostility to the Repoit without even having discussion voted against the Govern- 
ment’s motion. The Opposition earned the day by 38 votes against 21. The House 
then adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

18 th. FEBRUARY : — General discussion of the Budget commenced to-day Member 
after member attacked tho decision of the Government to restore the salary cuts to 
the Government servants and urged that immediate relief should be given to "the poor 
agriculturists who were the central pillars of the presidency’s finances. 

Dewar* Bahadur Mr, Patil voicing non-official opposition to the Budget proposals 
said that Bombay’s finances according to the Budget estimates did not show improve- 
ment and therefore there was no justification foi the restoration of salary out to the 
services He urged the Government to give relief to agriculturists in the name of 
H. M, the King during the Silver Jubilee. # The speaker, however, congratulated the 
Government on their decision to launch the village mortgage banks scheme to encourage 
cottage industries and the assurance to give remissions in revenue. 

Mr. K. B. Tairsee congratulated the Finance Member on the decision of the Govern- 
ment to base their remissions on the economic condition of the people and the value 
of agricultural produce The speaker vehemently attacked the Government for restoring 
the salary cuts and warned them that unless they did something substantial to 
improve the conditions of the agriculturists, the House might not vote tor their 
Finance Bill. He also attacked tho Government for providing Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
Silver Jubilee celebrations and suggested that this amount should bo distributed among 
the agriculturists 

Mr. Winter bothem (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) supported the Government 
generally but expressed the hope that tho Government would give relief to the 
tax-payer as soon as possible, particularly, regarding the electricity tax which, he 
maintained, was a tax on progress 

Mr. B . 6\ Patel (Ahmedabacl) charged the Government with step-motherly attitude 
towards Gujrat agriculturists regarding revenue remission and said that remissions 
given so far were inadequate The speaker suggested that all balances of suspended 
revenue might be remitted. He took objection to the Government’s decision to restore 
the salary cuts and warned the Government that nnless they were prepared to do 
something to relieve the sufferings of tho agriculturists, he would not bo surprised if 
the House threw out the Finance Bill. 

Bao Bahadur 6urve joined others in attacking the Government on their decision 
to restore the salary cuts. 

Mr. 6’ B . Saktatwala (Bombay Millowners) opposed the restoration of salary 
cuts and suggested that the Bombay Government might ask the Government of India 
to provide them with Rs. 14 lakhs for the same. He also urged the modification of 
pension rules which in the Bombay presidency appeared to be higher than in other 
presidencies, 
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Bao Bahadur Chitalr, in opposing tho Budget proposals, referred to the recent 
nress report that certain Uovei union t ofthnals had object oil to singing of Vandemataram 
in schools and asked the Home Member if such orders were issued by any Govern- 
ment Officials. No reply was. given. The House then adjourned. 

19th, FEBRUARY . — More than a do/.en non -official members criticised the Govern- 
ment on thou decision to resnuo the salary outs, when they had not boon able to 
balance their budget. Mi. Ft eke, Finance Secretary, loplying to critics, justified tho 
restoration of snlniv cuts on the ground that security of pay and pensions alone would 
ensure an honest and uuouirupt admmi.stiation. 

Mr, Q-azdar (K.iMohi) ehuructoiised the Budget as a humdrum one and severely 
criticised the Government for exhausting their reserve fund. 

Mr. R R. BaUite (nominated non-official), while congratulating the Government on the 
appointment of a Labmu nlU.*oi\ criticised tho Government for restoring the salary cuts. 

Khan Bahadur Patel (Broach) uiged the remission of land lovenuo in Guzrat. 

Mr. Vandehar (Surat) appealed for suhstantial relief to agriculturists, 

Mr. Mehta (Ranch Mahals) demanded that relief centres should bo started m 
villages to give relief to :ig r i cult ui ids. 

Mr, Mahomed Mitha (Bombay City) protested against tho restoration of salary cuts 
and appealed to the Govornoi to* abandon Poona exodus. 

Mi. Kale (Bombay) asked why tho Government of Bombay should follow the Secretary 
of State’s advice m the matter of' lestoration of the salary cuts and not public opinion. 

Mr. Lane, Development Secretary, referred to Mr. Tairseo’s question yesterday 
whether the Indus river was shifting and said that there was no fear on tho ground. 

Mr, Ft eke, Finance Secretary, who just died tho restoration of the salary cuts on 
the ground that it was necessary to ensure honest and clean administration, maintained 
that security of pay and pensions was the very foundation of sound administration and 
that was tlio reason why the Government took tho first opportunity to restore the 
salary outs. , ( . 

Rao Bahadur Bole (nominated non-official) suggested that the amount on account 
of the salary outs should be used for relieving unemployment m tho Presidency. 

20th. FEBRUARY Tho Council to-day concluded general discussion on the 
Budget Tho main feature of to-day's debate was tho rules given by the various 
Government members to the criticisms generally levelled by non-official members in 
tho course of discussion. 

Sir Bhutto , Minister for Local Self-Government, defended tin 1 Government, ^ policy 
in tho matter of village panohayafs and rural uplift work, lie said that tho Govern- 
ment had provided Rs, 33,000 for village panohayats and an equal amount for rural 
uplift work. Regarding tho demand for paid officials to carry on this work, the 
Minister said that it would cost tremendously and, moreover, he was sure that there 
was enough public, spirit among persons who were prepared lo undertake the work. 

Mr. Kambli , Minister for Education and Excise, justifying Ibo Governments educa- 
tional policy, said that primary education had made notable progress The i numbm* of 
primary schools m the Presidency had increased from 12,052 (m 1932) to 14,660 (1934). 
Durmg the same period, tho number ot teachers increased from 28,875 to o7,uu9, 
while tho students increased from 79,5<)8 to 168,501. Dealing with the Excise policy of 
the Government, he said, that tho ultimate aim of tho Government was prohibition 
and that they stood by their resolution of 1925, which laid down prohibition 
as the ideal. When it would lie reached would depend upon such factors as stopping 
of illicit manufacture and salo and importation of liquors, for which the co-operation 
of the people was necessary. , , , . 

Khan Bahadur Cooper , Finance Member, winding un the debate, replied to the 
criticism raised by members. "While the Government had done their utmost to cut 
down expenditure, they did not follow blindly the Thomas Committee’s recommenda- 
tions which would havo meant closing down the J. *T. School of Art and the roona 
Agricultural College. Dealing with criticisms, he pointed out that of Rs, 14 lakhs, of 
the restoration of the salaries cut, Rs, 2,9 lakhs . concerned All- India Services, Rs. 4.8 
lakhs concerned the provincial subordinate services, which also could not bo touched 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State, Tho remaining amount was in con- 
nection with the salary of those who wore getting less than Us, 200 jn nd^ it would not 
be fair if they only wore exempted from restoration, particuiary, in view of the mot 
that the Government of India and all Provincial Governments had restored the cuts. 
Regarding the demand for substantial remission of land revenue, he said that the 

% 7 
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Government were reviewing the situation and would soon announce the remissions, but 
he assured the House that the concessions pioposed would ho sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the situation. 


The Finance Bill 

2 1st FEBRUARY After a chorus of protests and threats to torpedo the Finance 
Bill from the non-official benches, the Council to-day passed the fu*st reading of the 
Bill by 48 to 82 votes. Irrespective of parties ana gioups, the non-official members 
voiced their opposition to the continuance of the emergency taxation, particulaily, in 
view of the fact that the emergency cut m the pay of Government servants which was 
introduced simultaneously had been withdrawn now. The Mahomedan and Non-Brahmin 
votes were split on this occasion. The Bill was also read for the second tuno. 

Bombay Tobacco Bill 

23rd, FEBRUARY The Bombay Tobacco Bill came up for strong ciiticism from 
non-official benches when the Council resumed discussion to-day on the subject. 
Most of the opposition was based on the ground that the Bill would cause great hard- 
ship to the growers of tobacco. 

Rao Bahadur R. B . Chttale warned the Government against the passage of the 
Bill, which would cause discontent among the rural population and antagonise the 
people, who, hitherto, had boen on the side of the Government. 

Mr. L. R . Tairsee said that he was not against the principle of tho Bill hut wanted 
the rate of taxation to be reasonable and equitable. 

Mr. A . B. Ackrekar opposed the Bill and disclosed the fact that tho Non-Brahmin 
Party had made it a party question and had decided to vote against the Bill. He 
added that if the Bill were passed, the Central Provinces would get an advantage over 
Bombay in tobacco production. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale said that he was prepared to support tho Government on this 
issue, but he would urge them to refer hack the Bill to a soloct Committee 

A Mahomedan member from Satara said that on behalf of his constituency, he 
would support the BilL The Council then adjourned till 25tli. 

Law op Adoption Amend. Bill 

25th. FEBRUARY Galleries were crowded to-day, many Hindu ladies being 
present as they expected a keen debate on the Bill to amend the law of adoption 
relating to Hindu widows. The Bill was characterised by a conference of Bombay 
women as a retrograde and unjust piece of legislation two days ago and copies of 
proceedings of the meeting weie distributed to members to-day. 

The Council took most of the time in discussing the motion to refer hack to tho 
Select Committee the Bill to regulate the money-lending business After several 
speakers had spoken on the subject, tho motion was declared lost by 30 votes to 43. 

Bombay Distriot Police Act Amend. Bill 

26th. FEBRUARY : — The Council discussed a Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Act of 1890 with a view to making owners of cattle provide sufficient fodder 
and pasture, failure of winch will make the offence punishable with a fine. The Borne 
Member , replying to the debate, pointed out the impracticability of tho enforcement of 
the Bill as it would leave loopholes for corruption and tho difficulty of prosecution. 
The motion, which was moved by Bai Bahadur Mr. Adam Patel , was lost without a 
division. 


Other Bills 


27tb. FEBRUARY A Bill seeking the abolition of Taluka Local Boards was 
passed after a very little discussion as a majority in tho House were in favour of the 
necessity of the measure. 

Two other Bills, one amending the Insolvency Act and tho other the Prisoners 1 
Identification Act were also passed. The noxt measure that came beforo the House 
was the Wakf Act , the first reading of which was passed and the Bill has been 
referred to a select committee for examination and report. 


Bombay Tobacco Bill ( contd. ) 

Itl* MARCH After question time the President gave a ruling regarding the 
amendment of Mr. Chikode to the Tobacco Bill. He said that he hail carefully 
considered the matter and quoted a particular case in support of his deoision which 
was to the effect that all the amendments to the Bill were in order. 
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Mr Chili ode thou mowd lu< amendment which was lost Several other amend- 
ments to the provisions of the Util wvie thou moved, but all except one were lost. 

The Finance Member then mined that the Bill bo load a third time and passed. 
The Bill was passed by 51 votes to 23 

Votixu on Bcpoet Demands 


2nd MARCH .—The Government's re\ emte policy came in for strong criticism to-dav 
when Mr. G S. QanqnU's token cut of one mpeu in the total demand of Rs. 54,54.000 
under the head, land levonue, \wii moved In moving the cut. Mr. Gangoli brought to the 
notice of the House the fin of land during the Civil Disobedience movement 

and submitted that ho mi;ht well have In ought the motion on grounds of non-return 
of these lands but said that In* preferred to base it on grounds of restoration of cut in 
salaries of Government servants, 

Rao Saheb Kulhauu , m supposing the motion, submitted that the expenditure of 
the department was too heavy. To reeover four crores of the rovenue the Bombay 
Government had spent more than sixty-live lakhs, while the Madras Government had 
spent for a revenue of seven notes, only twenty lakhs. Incidence of taxation was 
also too heavy Bihar pmd only eight annas, while Bombay paid Rs. 2-6-0. 

Several other menthols in supporting the motion submitted that bceause of the fluctua- 
tions in prices, the basis of assessment should bo revised and that the plight of the 
ryot in these times of depression necessitated some measure of relief, as the burden 
they shouldered was too heavy and more often than not drove them to loavo the land 
and seek employment in docks and mills in the cities. 


4th. MARCH Mi Gangoh’s censure motion was defeated to-day by 42 votes to 
to 17. Europeans, the Government members, Non-Brahmins, and some members of 
the opposition voted against the consul e motion, while the entire Sind Moslem bloo 
and a few” others voted for the censure motion. It may bo of intorost to note that 
the censure motion was moved by arangernont with all parties and Rao Bahadur 
Kale , Leader of the Opposition, supported the motion m his speech. 

Khan Bakadar Khnrh , made out a strong case for rebates owing to the fall in 
prices and protested against discrimination between Barrage and Non-Barrrage area, 
lie emphasised the possible trouble from water-logging which was likely to ruin the 
best lands in the Barrage. He also referred to the monsoon and frost havoc on rice 


and other crops. 

Messrs. Altran Mahomed, Bhailal Patel and a few others supported the motion, 
while Rao Bahadar Ghitnle, Mr. Chikodi and many others who are generally found 
on the Opposition side indicated that they would remain neutral in the matter of 
voting. The Non-Brcdimins and about a dozen persons who were generally on the 
opposition side voted with the Government 


5th. MARCH :—Rao Sahcb Kulkarni moved a tokcn-cut of Hs. 100 under the 
head “Excise Transferred 1 ’ in the total votabie domand of Rs. 42 lakhs and was 
supported by Messrs. L. It Gokhalc , Bakhle , Dr. Gilder and Mr. Kharbari. 

The speakers condemned outright the excise policy of the Government, stating that 
it paid greater attention to the increase of revenue rather than to the benefit of the 
people. Tho figures for the several years past were quoted to showjthat the tendency of 
the excise policy was towards increasing the consumption of liquor in the country. 
From tho figures available, it was clear that there was an enormous increase in the 
number of liquor shops and hence the revenue accrued from this source. The Govern- 
ment attempted to explain this by stating that there had been an increase in the 
illicit distillation. It was asked if the ultimate goal of tho Government policy was the 
encouragement of the distillation of illicit liquor and why steps had not been taken to 
stop it. It was generally said that illicit distillation ha/1 increased because the number 
of shops had increased and now it was stated that the number of shops increased 
bocaase illicit distillation had increased. Though it had been stated on tho floor of the 
House that tho policy of prohibition, had still been the ond of the excise policy of the 
Government, no such conclusion could bo arrivod at after studying that policy. 


6tb. MARCH : — Rao Sahob Kulkarni 5 s cut of Rs, 100 in the total demand of Re. 
42,00,000 was thrown out after a division by 54 votes to 15 and Diwan Bahadur A. 
T. Kambli's grant of Rs. 46,07,000 under Excise (transferred) was carried. 

On the resumption of the donate to-day several members rose up in favour of the 
cut and submitted the Government’s excise policy to a trenchant criticism. It was 
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held among other things that the excise policy ran counter to the policy expressly 
laid down by the Council in the past The goal of prohibition had been pressed, by 
the House for the last five years m vain The Government s policy was characterized 
as weak incompetent and thoroughly contrary to tho benefit of the pooplo of the 
presidency. Illicit distillation that had been the bugbear of the excise policy, had to be 
laid at the door of several executive departments that wero concerned m eariving out 
the excise policy. 

Mr. Kambli , m replying to the debate, said that though ho had felt unstinted 
admiration for the spirit of eagerness ior prohibition and temperance that was displayed 
in the speeches of several membois, he had to submit that most of them wero mistaken 
with regaid to tho policy of the Government which cleaily laid down m words “the 
minmmm of consumption and the maximum of revenue” and which was enunciated 
in tho Government of India resolutions of 1925 ami 1929 According to thorn, the 
policy to be followed had to bo slow and steady and fiom tho figures of consumption 
of alcohol for the last ten years it was evident that such progress had been made 
The members had complained that there had been no giadual reduction of rationing. 
The danger m the incieaso of ciimo was such that the only remedy was to afford 
opportunities for the leduction of illicit liquor. No definxto peiiod could bo fixod for 
reaching the goal of prohibition, because of an increase m the preventive staff that 
would bo necessary and a gap in the revenue that would be affected. Still witlnn tho 
last ten years there had been considerable deciease m consumption as the figures 
showed. 

7th. MARCH : — Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member, moved tho demand for 
Rs. 4,30,000 under the hoad ‘Stamps* (reserved) when Rao Saheb Kulkarm moved a 
token cut of Rs. 100 in the total votable demand. He submitted that the cost of 
stamps should be marked on each stamp and that stamps should be made of Indian 
paper. Mr. Cooper m reply said that the matter was m me hands of the Government 
of India. The cut motion was lost. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto then moved tho demand of Es. 27,54,000 under the head 
‘Forest (transferred)’. Mr. Gangoli moved two cut motions, Mr. Gokhale one and Mr, 
Gazdar one. All motions were withdrawn. 

8tb. MARCH The debate on Mr. Gazdar' s cut J motion to reduce by Es. 1000 
the total votable demand of Es. 27,41,000 moved by Mr. Bhutto , Minister for Local 
Self-Government, under Forest (Transferred) was resumed to-day 

The Minister, replying, admitted coiruption m the Forost 'Department. Eegarding 
the charge that the Department had not been Indiamsed, he said that 99 per cent of 
the Forest staff were Indians. He added that several cases of conuption wero detected 
and departmental action taken. As regards pig menace, ho said that the Government 
sanctioned 6,000 gun licences. 

Among otheis who spoke in favour of the motion were Sir Rafzuddin Ahmed and 
Mr. Tairsee. They held that the times had changed and that they were no longer in 
the days of Minto-Morley Eoforms ami that the percentage quoted by the Minister did 
not refer to higher grades of officials. Indians were to be found plentifully in the 
capacity of peons and labourers. That was not Indianisation. 

9th, MARCH '.—Several cut motions were moved in the Council to-day in the 
demands made by Ministers under the different heads. 

During discussion, the question was raised regarding dangs in the forest area in 
Gujerat, which Eao Bahadur Pradhan held, wero originally in tho possession of the 
Bombay Government and had subsequently been transferred to the Government of 
India. A considerable sum of money had been spent on these areas and no compensa- 
tion had been received for the transfer. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Bell , Home Member, said that there was considerable 
doubt as to whether these dangs belonged to the Government of India or Native 
States, which was the reason why the Government of India had transferred them. It 
was, however, a fact that as the result of the transfer, the Bombay Government did 
lose about a lakh of rupees annually. 

Demands under the heads, ‘Forest transferred’, “Forest capital outlay charged to 
revenue transferred and Eegistration transferred” were also moved to-day. 

The cut motion of Rao Saheb Kulkami of Rs. 100 in the total demand of Rs, 
6,40,000 and Mr. Gangoli’s motion to reduce by Rs. 100 the total demand of Rs. 35,000 
under the head “scheduled taxes*’, were both lost, 
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13th MARCH - — S.*\ t‘ral pnit * (*f mt»*nM in tin* hoiking of tho Legislative Council 
and facilities bu L*n r .iducu-u.itmn \\\ re un.-W tn-da\, w lieu Mr. Gangoli moved 
a cut uwlei tho ho, id < «<*ii**i , il VdinmiMiutnm t Ko^onodh to reduce by Rs. 100 in 
(B) Lcgiskiusc ( ninvii * e»»*i {(' \ I’l^Mtunul L^i.Hativc (A muni's total votablo demand of 
By. 3,11* WG V stroie, p’>M \, {»nt in f*»r an mioumnc m the allowances of members on 
the basis that as thinut had h*ou iv^mumI u; lh»» salaries <>I officials. it was unfair that 
tiie couneillois who wtckM \ Mii,-aloiahl> h.ttdoi and tdten saenliot*d their professions 
and legitimate tinted toi the l»*in*ht ol ihe people should lie made to suffer in pocket. 
Among otliei so; a stem nib* was the om* that the Council should have three 
sessions instead oi t\\*> t»* riMuh- the meiaheis m got through the voik that came up 
which was often in anou> ard MoeetmnN nei es atated unusual pi olongation of the 
sessions. Su< h d |ope»*dnie would oUn ensure hettei winking ot tho Legislature, 
ns in flit * }‘<ed it h»>i h»*» n hmnd that it took neatly one >ear for passing of a non- 
offlcial Bill Two ether po.M * - e^..j fl-aate the debate \\<*ro that' the Librcuy of the Council 
should he imputed is it was Mlm pmuesf lih»ai\ m tin* whole country,” and that a 
clerk, librarian and se“M;n\ he appmutnl to famhlnto the woiking oi the Council, 

Mr. /L />. BclL Home ‘ Memh.u leplung, said that, while lv* admitted that the 
membeis had oeiM’.mn to unimhle *>u*i‘ tie* time allot toil for questions and answers, 
it must not he fou/Utmi that m questions, the Gn\ornmmit oulj lia\e information and 
nothing mo ie. No di^ni Mini vus allowed on them for instance/ 

Two othei tut motions iua* moved and withdrawn, 

14tb. MARCH •- Allegations of serious eleetiunoeimg mnluractiees came up boforo 
iho Bouse, when Dr (hhirr mo\cd a out of R UK) m tho demand of Rs 5,500 under 
legislative bodies dining the Budget, dismission. 

Tho member held that th" number of petvnns on the electoral rolls included tho 
names of persons long dead and that impersonation in Hu* worst form was very com- 
mon during most of the elections In phvtmn booths, votes weio actually being sold and 
candidates knew that the votes emild be bought and so they took no ‘trouble to cater 
for them. He al.o held that the pulling booths were thoroughly inadequate to 
satisfy the wants and renui cements paiheularly dut mg rush hours and only added to 
tho general eonturdoii and irregularity of the system of elections as practised in India, 
though it ’was frit that it was extremely difficult to give legal pioofs of the existence 
of these malpractices, it was morally* curium and it was necessary, if notlnug else, 
that enquiry into tin* matter should he held at Hu* earliest eumemenoe. 

Tho Howe Member. in replv, said that tlierc was a great deal of truth in tho 
statements made m the House, but that more lime and move money than at present 
was allowed were necessary for aeemate mid efficient management of tho electioneering 
campaign Reply in;; to a question, he also Mated that there w ms no possibility of tho 
elections 1 icing lield m the coming financial yeojt, till franchise qualifications wore 
definitely known. 

15th. MARCH Thai there wore nearly 3,500 gambling dons in tho Princes 
Street Police section and that each was required to pay monthly at least Rs. 10 to the 
Folico Officer m charge was the statement made by Mr. <7. S . Qangoli , while moving 
a out motion to the Police Department grant to-day. 

t Mr. Mahomed Kasim Mitha, supporting tho motion, said that Satta gambling in the 
City of Bombay was being carried on openly and was a great scandal. Speakers on 
the motion held (hat it was very difficult to prove tho charge against tho Police who 
in tho mofussil were not only police officers, hut magistrates ami law-givors as well. 
The income that the Police acquired from tho gambling exceeded tho income of the 
Home Member himscIF. 

Replying to tho allegations made, Mr. Bell, Homo Member, stated that the Govern- 
ment were aware of the* existence of menace of gambling in the city and that steps 
would be taken to reduce it. B was, however, difficult to do so even though the 
Government had given orders that deterrent sentences should bo pressed by the 
Public Prosecutor-, The Government wore examining tho present Gambling Act with 
a view to bring before the House a Bill amending it. Discussion on demands for 
grants concluded. 

Moron Vehicles Taxation Bill 

18 th. MARCH A Bill to provide for the levy of tax on motor vehicles 
was introduced by Khan Bahadur D, B, Cooper, Finance Member to-day. In moving 
the first reading of tho Bill, tho Finance Member said that the Bill sought to levy tax 
on motor vehicles in the Bombay presidency excluding Sind. He assured the House 
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that it was not going to impose fresh taxation or realise added souice of revenue. It 
was meant to impose a compound tax on motor vehioles in suppression of the current 
system of collecting the tolls. It would obviate all trouble winch the owners of motor 
cars were now subject to and would be m the interests of the people as a whole 
Nor would the revenue of the local bodies suffer as 10 pox cent additional revenue of 
the pioceeds of the now tax would be allocated to them. 

The Bill was opposed by the Mayor of Bombay, Mr. H. Rahimtoola , who said that 
the Bill attempted to give the souice of revenue 'to the Government which belonged 
to the local bodies Hitherto, it had boen the policy of the Government to help the 
local bodies,, but the Bill was directly contrary to this policy. The Bill, besides, 
was one-sided. If the revenue collected be less than the requirements, the local 
Government would not benefit. The tolls were a temporal y measure introduced becauso 
of the financial stnngency, but the new measure was permanent. 

Several other members opposed the Bill on the ground that it was extremely detri- 
mental to the agricultural and poorer classes in general. It threw the burden of 
taxation on the small owners and others who ought not to be taxed. The not result 
of the measure would he to benefit the richer classes and companies who carried on 
large scale business and strangle the bus and lorry trade among the smaller owners. 


19th. MARCH— The Council continued discussion of the Motor Taxation Bill to- 
day. Several speakers subjected the Bill to trenchant criticism on the ground that the 



taxation to anything from 25 to BOO per cent and that it was obvious that it was a 
move which suggested the existence of some inner motives that were reacting against 
the interests of poorer classes, particularly, agriculturists. 

The Finance Member, speaking m favour of the Bill, stated that it was meant to 
develop long distance transport and give to the producer a maximum return and 
raise his standard of living. 

Details or Karachi Firing 

22nd. MARCH Mr. R. D. Bell , Home Member, made an important statement in 
the Council to-day during the debate on the adjournment motion regarding the public 
demand for an immediate enquiry into Karachi firing. He t narrated the 
origin of what he termed as “this unfortunate incident,” which began with 
the murder of Nathuram in the Additional Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Karachi 
in September lash He regretted that he could not accept the statement of Mr. Gazdar 
that there was no communal tension in Karachi following the rejection of the appeal 
of Abdul Quayam for mercy. He had read numerous extracts from local papers in 
Karachi, and one did find m these ample evidence of a communal tension in Karachi 
after the rejection of Quayam’s appeal for mercy. 

He next narrated how Abdul Quayam’ s execution was first postponed owing to 
anticipated communal trouble, how the Bombay Government could not agree to the 
execution being carried out m a mofussil place and how he w r as finally executed on the 
morning of March 19. Mr. Bell then described how the execution was carried out 
and what steps were taken by the local authonties and in this connection he read out a 
telegram from the District Magistrate of Karachi, which was read out m the Council 
of State yesterday. Proceeding, the Homo Member said that by 12-15 p. m. a frenzied 
crowd of twenty " thousand, carrying lathis and stones, made their way towards the 
city. The local authorities had made arrangements to stop the procession. Their party 
consisted of a small police force with ten armed men and fifty soldiers, L who divided 
into two groups, and were accompanied by the District and City Magistrates.^ Tho 
crowd, which the local authorities described as a roaring one, had no intention of 
burying the body in the city and they were no control, as was suggested, so as to 
remain peaceful. (The Homo Member was inaudible hero). Their aim appeared to be 
to enter the city and inflame feelings against the Hindus. Tho crowd stoned _ a car 
carrying two Honorary Magistrates. It rushed at the police party which was in front 
and overwhelmed them and one of the rioters seized the rifle from a soldior’s hand. 
Here the local authorities described the crowd as savage and violent. If the rioters 
had broken through the military cordon, it would certainly have caused widespread 
rioting in the city and looting and attack on the Hindu population. 

After describing the number of rounds fired and the relief work carried out by 
the authorities who, he said, were hampered in thoir work by stoning by crowds, he 
stated that the latest casualties were thirty-five dead, sixty-seven major injuries and 
thirty-five minor injuries. These, said the Home Member, were the full facts which were 
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presently in his possesion Proavding, lm haul that the military were kept under control 
and the firing uas euiru'd out iindm iUhtnu-tinns tiom the Magistrate Explaining the 
Government's attitude tmvaids t hi' demand for an immediate and impai tial onquiry, the 
Homo Member said, u Fmiei smguUu ouvumstnuees the Homo Member of the Government 
of India in the Assembly was pieveuted fioni speaking on tins point. I think the House 
will not altogether regret, that w* 1 , who are most dnvetly and mtimatelv concerned 
with the situation, should ht* the first to h«»ai and eonsider the attitude of the Government.” 
Any enquiry, lie said, would invussanly he divided into two parts — hist, regarding 
the conduct ol the imhtaiy, and m*< ondly, xegardmg the pieeautions taken by the loctu 
civil authorities. Then 1 appeared to ho an assumption that in questions of the kind, 
specially when the casualties wore heavy, an enquny was considered something as a 
matter of course. He had no doubt, that all would agree that if the military were 
called on to carry out such unpleasant, duties on the assumption, that if casualties 
occur an enquiry would be made, their position would become impossible. An enquiry 
into the conduct, of the military could not bo asked for, or suggested unless they 
could make out, a ease. If the Magistrate had sufficient police force, ho could call for 
military aid, who. must comply with the requisition. IJul once requisitioned the method 
of quelling the (list ni banco was entirely within the discretion of the mihtaiy Officer 
Commanding and the Magistiate could not suggest m stipulate a particular method. If 
the members pondered ovm tlu^ question they would see that, firstly, it was altogether 
out of the question that any Magistrate should he required or expected to order or 
discipline hoops. Secondly, once the civil authority called for mihtaiy aid, it meant 
that the situation had passed entirely our, of the control of the civil authority In the 
presont case there was absolutely no ground whatsoever for the Government to suggest 
an enquiry info the conduct ot the soldiers or give their support to such a demand. On 
the other hand facts clearly showed that the troops had maintained discipline and 
that after the police were overwhelmed they took control of the situation and used 
only as much force as was required, and *tho firing was restricted and restrained. 
There was no doubt that the casualties wore considerable, but they wcio the result of 
dense formation of the crowd. 

The Home Member reiterated that as far as tho conduct of fho military was con- 
cerned the attitude of the Bombay Government was that soldiers had carried out 
their duties, and no possible reflect ion could bo east on their conduct at this time. 
Regarding the precautions taken by the local authorities, ho said this was primarily 
a matter for the local Government to consider, information, as already explained, 
was far from being complete, and the local authorities had given them only such in- 
formation as they thought necessary, as they worn busy with quelling tho riots and 
subsequently making arrangements for the city's safety. Moreover, authorities had to 
obtain information from individual officers through proper channels, and in tho cir- 
cumstances he wms sure the House would not expect him to pass a judgment ono 
way or the other. In conclusion, Mr. Hell said that as the Bombay Government was 
not in possession of full details they were not in a position to decide about an enquiry 
but assured that i hoy took a serious veiw of the things ami would certainly investi- 
gate all the facts and circumstances and see whether tho precautions taken were suffi- 
cient. ami if not, why nut. lie hoped tho House would consider tho circumstances 
calmly and dispassionately, as in such a matter justice could not bo done to anybody 
or side unless all facts wore obtained and considered in a dispassionate manner. 

Motor Veihcles Taxation Bill 

23rd. MARCH The second reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill was 
thrown out by 47 voles against 35, tho Sind Moslems voting solidly for rejection. 

The Finance Member moved tho second reading of the Bill and was opposed by 
JRao Bahadur Chit ale. Bao Bahadur Sarve then moved an amondment to the Bill 
that it bo published for three months to elicit public opinion. At this stage, Mr. 
Abdul Latt/f moved a second amendment that the Bill be read for the socond time 
on Tuesday next to give members time to study it Tho Finance Member said that 
as it was the intention of the Government to meet tho wishes of the members as far 
as possible, he accepted the latter -amendment 

The first amendment was thrown out by show of hands but the second was 
pressed to a division and lost bv 43 votes to 30. At this stage the Borne Member 
rose to make a statement to tho House but was opposed by Mr. Patel who said that 
as discussion on the socond reading had been closed, the Home Member was not 
entitled to make any statement that might influence voting on the second reading of 
the Bill. The Borne Member , however, said that all he wanted to say was that the 
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Government intended movement at a later stage to the Bill so as io meet tho wishes 
and criticisms of momhers and local bodies. Tlio BiU was then put to vote and lost. 

Nurses' Registration Bill 

25th. MARCH :— Second reading was passed of the Bill to provide for registration 
and better training for nurses, midwives and health visitors m the Bombay Presidency 

The mam object of the Bill, which was moved by tho Home Member, was to protect 
the public from the activities of persons who might misrepresent themselves to bo 
fully qualified nurses, mid wives and health visitors in tho same way as the Bombay 
Medical Council protected the public from the activities of unregistered medical 
practitioners. 

Establishment of Land Mortgage Banks 

26th. MARCH Mr. S. T. Kambli movod that tt TIus Council Leoommends to 
the Government that they should tako steps for the establishment of land mortgage 
banks m the presidency propex and should guarantee the payment of interest 
at such rates as may be considuied xeasonable and also tho principle of 
debentures to the extent of Rs 10 lakhs to bo issued by tho Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Bank or by the Cential Land Mortgage 'Bank and if,' when started, for 
financing these banks on the said bank giving sufficient security for such debentures. 
The Council further lecommends that tho Government should take steps to undertake 
such legislation as may be nocossary to give olToct to the above lecommeiidations.” 

At the outset, the President said that Mi. Kambli v as creating a precedent in 
placing before the House for its opinion a matter of such great importance before 
taking it up for legislation. Mr. Kamat and Mr. NaiL supported the motion. It was 
held that the idea had been looming large before the public e^o for some time and 
no further time should be lost m putting into practice a measuro that greatly relieve 
agricultural distress m the country. It was also suggested that Conciliation Boards 
should be adopted as a regular feature in ail areas whore a Bank existed. 

Non-official Resolutions 

27th. MARCH Non-official business was taken up in tho Council to-day. Mr. 
<7. S. Gangoli moved that an address be presented to tho Governor requesting that 
at least three session of the Legislative Council bo held every year, and to allot during 
each session at least four days for discussion of resolutions. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. B. P. Wadke then moved that this Council requests the Governor to convey 
through the Secretary of State for India to their Majesties the King and the Queen 
the Council^ deep sense of loyalty, devotion and good feelings on the occasion of the 
ensuing Silver Jubilee. The resolution was carried with acclamation after a number of 
members had risen to associate themsolves with tho sentiments expressed m the text. 

28th. MARCH : — sheikh Abdul Aziz movod that this Council recommends to tho 
Government that effective weightage should bo given to mmouty communities m all 
Municipalities and Local Boaids in tho Bombay Presidency wherever their number m 
these local Boards is less than one-third. The resolution was strongly opposed by Mr. 
Gangoli and Mr. Pair see : who suggested that the measuro sought to Be introduced was 
reactionary and would not tend to improve the condition of the people, as separate 
electorates and like measures, meant to ensure jveightago to minorities, had been found 
from experience to be more detrimental to their interests than otherwise. 

Establishment 'of Land Mortgage Banks 

?9th. MARCH:— After question-time, an amendment to Mr. KamhWs resolution 
that fifty la khs be utilised for the purpose of star ting the Land Mortgage Banks in 
the presidency was carried by show of hands. 


Most of the speakers of the day gave whole-hearted support to the principles un- 
derlying the resolution, but the < trend of speeches was in the direction of increasing 
the amount voted and the decision of the House did not come as a surprise. 

All parties in the House urged the necessity of immediate relief to the agriculturists 
and despite the fact that Mr. Kambli in replying to the debate stated tliat the measure 
was only temporary and that if it proved a success, the Government would most 
certainly bring m a resolution at a Jater period to increase the amount, the House 
voted for the amendment The Council was then prorogued. 
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Kunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh 
Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh 
T iiAKni Jaindra Bahadur Singh 
Raja Jaoadambika Pratap t^ARAYAN 
Singh 

Raja Ambikeshwar Pratap Singh 
Raja Birbndua Bikram Singh 
Hat Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap 
Sahi 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
Rai Rajbshwar Bah 
Mr. Zarur Ahmad 
Syed Ali Zajhebr 

Khan Sahib Sahibzada Haje 
Shaikh Muhammad Kasbxd-ud-din 
Ahmad 

Syrd Yuoot Ah 
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Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Maqsud Ali Khan 
Khan Bahadur Shah Nazar 
Husain 

Captain Nawab Muhammad 
Jamshed Ali Khan 
Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat 
Ali Khan 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim 
Mr. Muhammad Rahamat Khan 
Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad 
Obaidur Rahman Khan 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar 
Khan 

Khah Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat 
Husain 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyid 
Habib ullah 
Haji M. Nisarullah 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahid Ali 
Sabzposh 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghulam 
Husain 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfar- 

ULLAH 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Jafer Hosain 


Khan Sahib Shaikh Afzal Uddin 
Hyder 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad 
Fazl-ur Rahman Khan 
Khan Bahadur Sirdar Muhammad 
Shakirdad Khan 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Imtiaz 

AHMAD 

Raja Saiyid Muhammad Sa’adat 
Ali Khan 

Shaikh Muhammad Habib-Ullah 
Raja Saiyid Aiimad ali Khan 
Alvi 

Raja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul’ 
Khan 

Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi 
Mr. L. M. Medley 
Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Sarup 
Rai Bahadur Lala Bihari Lal 
Chaudhbi Muhammad Ali 
Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
Raja Jagannath Bakhbh Singh 
Mr. Tracey French Gavin Jones 
Rai Bahadur Babu Vikrama Jit 
Singh 

Munshi Gajadhar Prasad 


Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESS10N-LUCKNOW-20th . FEBRUARY to 6th . APRIL 1935 
Non-official Resolutions 

The United Provinces Legislative Council opened its budget session at Lucknow on 
the 20th. February 1935 with hit Sttaram in the chair. Out of half-a-dozen non-official 
resolutions on the agenda, the House disposed of three and was half-way through the 
fourth when it rose for the day. 

Mr. Sahu Jwala Singh's resolution, recommending to the Government that the 
local rates and cesses charged from zemindars on land revenue bo charged on the 
amount of land revenue as reduced and not on one as assessed and that where there 
was total remission or suspension of rent and land revenue, no local rates and cesses 
he oharged, gave rise to a full-dress debate. There was difference of opinion among 
the zemindar members themselves as to the expediency of the demand made therein. 

On the request of Nawab Sir Mahomed Yu^uf, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
the President allowed the resolution to be split into two parts, the latter of which 
together with Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain’s amendment was accepted, the 
final form being “where there was total remission or suspension of rent and land 
revenue, no local rates and cesses be charged and in order to secure this the relevant 
S s he amended,” 

Enquiry into Landlords’ Indebtedness 

The Council passed another resolution recommending to the Government to order 
general inquiry into the indebtedness of landlords paying land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or 
over and take such steps through the Court of Wards as might be desirable to save 
the estates of such proprietors about whom there might be reasonable apprehension 
that their own management could not save their -estates from ruin. The resolution 
ym moved by (Jhoudhury Mahomed Ali . 
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EMvvrmv or Backward Classes 

21*t. FEBRUARY Th*» Co.inril could not finish oven half o{ the non-official 
business put down f«»r the day, duo to s»unowhru lengthy speeches, which characterised 
the debates on tin' motions dismiss* 1 Hour, as imported into the discussion by 
JRai Sahch Rnnichnran s motion. io'M»*viioudinu to the Government that it should 
take exactly tin* sum** iidumms for the of backward classes, as it had been 

taking m the of tho I)epio«**;od tlla>ses and eventually there was a passage at 
arms" between Sir J /'. Sm\isrn\t, Eluent mn Munster, and Natt'abxada Ltiqat AH 
Khan, Deputy Ihv-ido.it follow in.? the latter* referetice to slow the pace with “which 
Muslim education u as pwuro »iu i < Tho House aceopt“d iho resolution as amended by 
Mr, Ahmed S‘mh for widciriM tho senpo of '''backward classes’’ as to include Hindus, 
Muslims, CliiMMiis and not only Hindus. 

Tho llouso pu>s**d two oih M r n'solufums, one recommending to the Government to 
tako immediate st‘*ns to revise fur tho next fash year the existing scheme of remi- 
ssions in rent mount! and evpand the eo-op<>rative movement m tho provinces. 

fin*I»LFUEVTARY GRANTS 

23rd FEBRUARY --The (Vim-il sat just for an hour this morning when it 
voted tho demands fi»r ^upphumuitary giants in 1031-35 aggregating to ns, 1,19, 891 
and roferretl b> the Select Committee the Tobacco Bill, after rejecting without division, 
Mr. Unfix* Mahomed Ibrahim's amendment that tho Bill bo circulated for eliciting 
public opinion thoienn , , .. 

The House also aeeeulod unanimously tho Tinauco Members motion recommending 
to the Government the rontinuaneo of tho capital programme, in xgation and nyaro- 
eleotno projects, advances to local bodies and cultivators, pension commutations ana 
civil works. . ... * 

References worn made to tin* unsatisfactory acoustic properties of the Council 
Chamber in connection with t ho Finance Member's token mipplomeutaxy demand for 
Rs. 10 for improving the same at an estimated cost of about Bs. 33,010. 

OrrimL Bills Discussed 

25th. FEBRUARY Tho Council hr>W prhws the shortest and liveliest sitting this 
morning, when a senes of technical difficulties led to the development of a piquant 
situation. "When the Finance Member ttir lulwnrd Blunt moved for 
select committee the Bill amending the Court Fees Act of 18*0, Nairn brnda Ltagat 
Ali Khan, Loader of the Democratic Party, objected to the same on the ground that 
the reference motion was not included in tho original list of business set down fo 
the day and there was insufficiency of notice* A 

The President, Sir Situram , said that according to the Standing Orders, he could 
not uphold Nawabzad.Vs ohj.rfaon, but pointed out that the only objeetion ttj 
could be made was that the Bill had not been made available to the ' J^^ers La 
days before the motion was made anil if and when such 8n ob]eofaon was ^ise , 
would uphold it. Thereupon, Nawabzada made tins objection which was upneia 

1,7 fectiy° similar difficulty was found with the Bill amending the Stop W ^A 889 
and, accordingly, Toferonoe of both to select ootnmitteo ,^f Q »onod to 

Yet another kilch oeeurred in connection with the election of a member to me 
Select Committee on the Mussalman YVaqfs Bill. Wbsn Sir /. P. Sriuastaua, Edura 
tion Minister, made a motion to this offoct, the President pointed. 
being a non-official one, only the roember-m-charge ■ could ^do this and _not the Mimster 
in-charge. Tho Legal Remembrancer agreeing with tho President s view, the mo 

Wa The 6 Hon$e passed unanimously on tho motion of 

Jagdish Prasad, t ho National I>arks Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee. 

♦General Discussion op Budget 

23 tb* FEBRUARY A feature of tho concluding stages of the general , <^scus$ion 
of the Budget to-day was the replies given by the^verment membem on 
criticism levelled against thoir respective Departmonte by ^e Opposmon ^ 

Mr. Sheikh Manned Habibuliah, who was the first spacer to-day, mm tne 
taemhers of the provincial service to continue sacrificing ft Jgjt of *2 

voluntarily agreeing to the retention to the cut with a view to iimicting 
shame on themembers of the. All India Services and showing them that they of the 
provincial service were more interested in the welfare of tne people. 
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Lady r Srivastava , wife of the Education Minister, did not support the restoration 
of out either in the salaries of the members of the Imperial Services whom they 
could not touch or those of the provincial services regarding whom they could influence 
the decision of the Government to some extent. She also pleaded for the establish- 
ment of a U rescue home” for Naik girls 

Mr. S. T \ Hollins , Inspector-Genei al of Police, said that he deprecated the sug- 
gestion that the Police Department should be starved especially in view of the fact 
that the Police all over the world was being modernized and improved Lately, he had 
seen the amazing change in the attitude of tho PoIlco towards the public to whom they 
were doing a valuable service. He also refuted the assertion that the expenditure on 
the Police Department was steadily increasing. 

Mr. C. Y Clnntamam , leader of the Opposition, said that he did not agree with 
the Finanoe Member’s observation that the acid test of tho legislature was its readiness 
to impose taxation. On the other hand, it was to protect the interests of the people 
and resist constantly the increasing demands of the Government for more payments. 
The keynote of the series of budgets presented during the last fifteen years was deficit, 
debt and taxation. He said that accoicung to the statistical publications of the Government 
there were more than ten million acres of culturable waste and hoped that the Minister 
in charge of agriculture would give his attention to the feasibility of converting these 
millions of acres of oulturable waste into cultivable land. As regards the proposed 
taxation, Mr. Chintamam said that the Finance Member was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava , Education Minister, said that criticisms uttered against the 
Department under his charge would provo helpful to him. The Transferred Depart- 
ments had been very fortunate in securing money for further expenditure, despite the 
fact that the Budget was a deficit one. He admitted that the sum of a lakh of rupees 
provided in the Budget was insufficient for the large amount of work to be done in 
connection with the rural uplift work, hut thought that they could make a reasonable 
start with it. It was not possible for him, just now, to indicate how this work 
would be done hut pointed out that his idea was that this work should ho done by 
the villagers themselves under the Government advice and guidance. 

Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf \ Minister for Local Self-Government, recognised that 
due to paucity of funds, more substantial progress in the Department under his charge 
could not be made and assured the House that due consideration would be given to 
the criticisms made by the members. As regards Mr. Chintamani’s observation that 
he (the Minister) was busy in superseding Distriot Boards and Municipalities, Mr. 
Yusuf maintained that this was not the case. Similarly, the suspicion that the Govern- 
ment was doing nothing for the spread of the co-operative movement in the provinoe 
was unfounded and baseless. The proceeds of the motor tax which the Government 
was going to levy would be distributed among the District Boards for effecting improve- 
ment in the condition of their roads. 

Sir Edward Blunt, Finance Member, in winding up the debate, felt that the 
objection to the imposition of further taxation was mainly based on the idea that 
had there been no restoration of the cut, there would not have been taxation. This 
was not true as even if there had been no such restoration, there would still have been 
deficit of 15 or 16 lakhs in the Budget which could not be made in any other way than 
by restoring to further taxation. The substitutes suggested for the proposed taxation were 
mostly impracticable and if the Government proposals m this respect were not accepted by 
the House, the Budget would have to be very materially altered. As regards the 
suggestion to maintain the cut in the salaries of the members of the provincial services, 
Sir Edward Blunt said that it showed that the House was prepared to tax none excepting 
the Provincial Services, The House then adjourned till March 11, 

Voting on Budget Demands 

1 ltb, MARCH The Government policy concerning the expenditure on public 
works was criticised, when the demands for grants in this connection were taken up 
m the Council which re-assembled this morning after ten days’ recess. 

Criticism centred round the point that the Budget being a deficit one, the Govern- 
ment should not embark on new schemes of constructing buildings. Speaker after speaker 
from the Opposition benches took the opportunity of emphasising that in these times 
of financial stringency, such expenditure would be uneconomic and unproductive. 
The Government, however, resisted successfully all the out motions, most of which 
were withdrawn after brief discussion. 
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iiinfoutiwiv uRiia|n i rt«mt demand for Rs 50,000 in oonuec- 
f tar* :iui\,V li'*mo m krai; Georges and Queen Mary’s 


Tho Houso divi-lod tin a 
tion with tho n 

Ju/i )>Un Ki'inl Ruhiainn Khnn iuuvi-J f.»r the onlno omission of the 
iiJrTo ^i; r || \i,n Us'nim httilwdun iw >\ •• 1 au aim>mlni*nt foi substituting 
23 1)00 for IN lb\i i i"ii iv ultr*a m a Uhsimvo victory for the 

Government, kliuii l^sUddet) l\i}?utnl‘Iin ^ uivfii lUKUt, being i ejected bj 34 to 8 votes. 


12th. MARCH 

casting vote of th« 
tentative ioud pi’.*, 
a period of live \« 
for Local 

Rs. 15 lakhs to h.< 
Several token i .i" 


\ -rf M el 

t'O* \ *«*'H 

r/. . e^?.e;td 
111 euni 


a defeat in the Council to-day hv the 
e’.tt »d ll". 1 i elatin'; to the Government's 
miv t.f h\. SO lakhs to be spioad over 
w nh the jnvM'ulation by the Minister 


»n 


G,e*.unm 
* ClM'l \ r l 
. ' lUv'S 

M ‘ | l ' I * A ,1 JU ' " ll . '41 .... 4 4.4- |- .......... .w.- - 

.'ruMent, \ iweh Nr I/*i»iomic./ !>**«/, ot the demand tor the grant of 
;,i M nl i ini *> i the ne\ f \»\i r on the iO‘‘ondiiu,inm of new roads. 

Several token < a 11 ' nv* * * < l im* m th* 1 i >ue that this sum of Rs. 15 lahhs 
Should not he .pent v.iiVmf fu.nidurtg the ile^e unh Mails of the road piogramme 

l !m ; it ,• I'm t!i** ll. 'tails <.f th<« sclmmo would be placed 
before the in the Jane mu of the lovieil. 

Mr. (h i\ <W.n«««i, Dealer d tin* Opposition, v anted to know wbnl would 
happen if the lnrommeudnuou of the 11 mso \va> not adopted by the Government of 

Yusuf replied tli-i* h" ""iil'l not p"f.ibly sa> imj thing, as the hands of 
the Loi'al (huvrnm-n'. w.«i" ii"l ,wd then* was no alternative lor Ilium but to submit 
to tho diet ibs of »h" lii*v<>n:tii 'lit "I In ha in the nutter 

This position appearing uii-i*isf,n'iorv \» i'i - ^jmuvirK, the rut motion was put to 
vote. Tin' Hoveriiuvni ehitli'n ;ed a dlvinnm win at re -.tilted m a tio of 27 , 

The lions" eu-lier m Hi" 'I iv n*ji"Jt"d Thalcur Uuncshwar bt/ighs motion for 

salaries of the m-iuhers of All-India Sorvu-m was expressed through a out .motion 
moved bv Klun lUb.idur C Hmnluf /fnAwniH, to whieh iJr. fi/nntumant moved a 
amendment rudni in- to It'. 10 tin 1 figure !’ •. A.O00 in (ho oriuinal motion. . . 

Tho llouso a"oi«titi'd fhu iimi'iidmoiu after tho Homo Member, Kuntear ■•%“*** 
Prasad had mad. ihe position of tho li..mwuen* in tho matter char. He said that 
if tho cut was carried tile thivern incut would regard it as an mdiuationofthe wish 
of the House that tho our in tho nay of tin* MWimiial and subordinate services la ah 
Departments, Reserved and Transferred, should ho mamtmaud. 

13th. MARCH The question of tho restoration of salary ' cut was raisedagamin 
the Counoii this morning tliMUfili a token out of 'Rupee 1, moved by Mr. bheihk 
Habibuilah in respect of the doraand under bead “Forest . .. 

In view of the fact tlua tho House had already oxprossod its 
question as far as the Imperial services worn concerned aud far-reaching consequen- 
tial effects on tlu* members of tho Provincial and Subordinate Rorvi«es, if tha mofaon 
was carried, tiw Prosidont, Mr Sit, tram asked the mover to clarify the issue and put it 
in as definite and unequivocal a form as possible. . , . <. . f nn i 

The mover stated that his object was that there should be no restoration of out m 
the salaries of provincial and subordinate services. He disclaimed 
to punish the members of these services but his object was 
share in the sufferings of their own _ people. On the other hand, he loom upon the 
out as an honourably surrender in tho interests of tho people. 

The Homo Member, Kitntmr Jagdish lr “* n,i -strongly oppowng Che motiom^i te 
out that the House yostnnky rMmfoiy decided as far as the Provmcm Suooramate 
Servioos were concerned that t.hoy did ««* wish to make anv change and thought it 


rather unfair to raise tho same issue again, 


JU tto A4U cw A»VT««w*- ■. Tr ITT : T 

not wish to make any change and thought i rt 
He maintained mat if Mr. Habibiulahs 
disaster on tho members of the Provincial 


proposition was accepted it would spell bwhswi ...» 

Bubordiaate Bervioes and stressed the desirabili^ ofkeepmsthem contented. w 

Nmeabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Deputy Presidmt hold ttrtrMMB' 

'wife the mover hwt sentiment was agamst hjm. He hoped vm the mover worna 

yield to sentiment and appealed to him to withdraw the motion. awfirmUia* 

* tiu /? xr /ihintam/rnL Leader of the ODDosition, said that sufficient t _ difficulties 

afttt'luffioieat differentiSSon had been already created in the different positions of tat 
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Tmperial Services against the Provincial Subordinate Servicos and that they should not 
1)0 a party to further differentiation. 

The mover, after replying to the debate, offered to withdraw the motion, but the 
House refused him permission to do so and the motion, when put to vote, was 
rejected. 

, Mr Ah Zaheer moved for reduction of Re 1 under sub-head Executive Council and 
Ministers under General Administration to draw the attention of the House 
to the fact that though according to the Government of India Bill, the pay of 
Ministers and Executive Councillors should be the same, the former were actually 
drawing about Rs 2,233 less than the latter. 

After a brief discussion, the House accepted tho motion. 

Id Precautions — Adj. Motion 

14th. MARCH : — The Council debated for the whole day the order passed by the 
District Magistrate of Fyzabad Municipal areas in Ajodhya and the neighbouring 
village of Shahjahanpur on a token cut of Re. 1 moved by Mr Sved All Zaheer under 
the head “Executive Council and Ministers” to protest against "the above-mentioned 
orders A record numbor of speeches were made, no less than 23 members participating 
in the debate. The gist of the speeches made by the Moslem members was that their 
brethren m faith in Ajodhya should not be denied religious right of cow sacrifice ou 
the ground that they were not exercising it lately and that orders passed by the 
District authorities should he so modified by the Local Government as to redress the 
legitimate grievances of the Ajodhya Moslems. It was emphasised that the Moslems 
had no grievances against the Hindus of Ajodhya but against the Government and 
appeals were made to effect an amicable settlement of the unfortunate, but vitally 
important question. 

While the Moslem members characterised the orders passed by the District 
authorities as illegal and unjust, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad (Home Member; and Hindu 
members defended their action vigorously. 

Mr. Ali Zaheer said that as far back as 1912 the right of the Moslem residents of 
Ajodhya to sacrifice cows had been recognised and a slaughter house was constructed 
for the purpose by the Government. But as the Moslems thought that the Government 
had imposed certain limitations on the exercise of their right, they performed no 
sacrifice as a protest against this. But this did not moan that they ceased to possess 
this right. He feared that the orders of the District authorities might promote the 
development of a grave situation in which breach of the peace might occur. 

Natvab Zada Liaqat Ah Khan attempted to show that the problem was an 
entirely non-communal one though it unfortunately had a communal hue. This being 
the case, he appealed to the Hindu members to side with their Moslem oolleagues, 
when the motion was put to vote. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad strongly protested against the insinuations of motive 
made against the District Magistrate of Fyzabad who was neither a Hindu nor a 
Moslem. No District Magistrate, he declared, would pass orders under Section 144. 
unless he was driven to it and as the Government were convinced that what he did 
was imperatively necessary, he had their full confidence and support. He appealed 
to the members of the House to make every possible effort to pacify the feeling 
which had been aroused and not to do or say anything likely to Hare up the 
communal passions. 

On division being challenged by the mover, the motion was rejected by 48 to 21 
votes. The Moslem members voted for the motion and the Hindu members sided 
with the Government. 

As the House remained occupied throughout the day with the discussion of this 
motion whioh left no time for taking up cuts relating to General Administration, 56 
out of 58 demands had to be guillotined and the total demand of Rs. 1,12,30,902 was 
passed. The House adjourned until March 22, 

Secondary Education— Minister’s Statement 

22nd. MARCH That the United Provinces had given lead in the matter of 
reorganisation of secondary education was the assertion made by the Education 
Minister Sir J*. P. Srivastava when he introduced this morning the Education Depart- 
ment estimates totalling Rs. 20,68,534 which, he said, were the biggest eduoation 
estimates yet presented to the Council, though he admitted they were unequal to 
the needs* 
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The problem of secondary education, ho continued, was by no means simple. It 
appealed twofold— (1) making it inoie practical and more vocational with a view to 
making it bettor designed to increase the matei ad wealth of the country; (2) readjust- 
ment of the yeais of students 1 life between the vanous institutions the Government 
of India were also taking keen interest therein, while tho committee undor the chair- 
manship of Sir Toj Baliadm Sapru and the Boaid of Economic Enquiry wore address- 
ing themselves directly to this aspect of education as it affected tho problom of 
unemployment Dut it seemed unlikely that any radical changes could be introduced 
without incurring a laigo amount of expenditure and whatever reorganisation and 
reorientation in education was undei taken, care would be taken to ensiue that the 
existing institutions which had been built up with so much labour and expenditure 
were not needlessly destroyed. 

Proceeding, he said that the year had been marked by vigorous educational activi- 
ty despite continued financial stringency, the Government having undertaken such 
developments as were possible within the limits imposed by the Finance Mcmbor. 

Referring to girls education, Sir Snvastava said that there had been notable ex- 
pansion in gills’ primary education for which a sum of Rs 1,25,000 had been set apart 
m 1935-30 budget estimates. As icgards vernacular education, tho Munster admitted 
that the progress m tin* branch iiud been slow, though special attention was bemg 
paid to tho education of l he depressed and backward classes Provision in this year’s 
budget for the depressed classes’ education was over Rs. 1,20,000. 

23rd. MARCH When tho debate on Pandit Jottprosad Upadhaya's token out 
motion of Ri) 1 m respect of Government Training Colleges was resumed this 
morning, speakers from tho Opposition Benches, including Mr. 6\ Y. Ohintamanu 
Leador of tho Opposition, strongly criticised tho method of admission of candidates to 
the Colleges. It was also urged that the system of giving stipends to those who 
could secure admission to those institutions should either be entirely done away with 
or their number of stipendiaries drastically curtailed, so that tho money thus saved 
could bo utilized for a better purpose. "One of the speakers even suggested that in 
view of unemployment being rampant among trained teachers, training colleges should 
cease functioning for some time at least. Air. OhXntamam urged the desirability of 
affiliating the Government Training College at Allahabad to the University. Mr. H . R. 
Earoop , Director of Public Instruction, did not agree with the view that there was 
considerable unemployment among the teachers passing out of training colleges, while 
Sir J. P. Srivatmva, Education Minister, explained, at length, the reasons which had 
led him to introduce an innovation in the method of selecting candidates for training 
colleges. It was in response to the persistent demand that some change should be 
mado m tho machinery for solection of students, that ho constituted selection boards 
as final authorities in the matter, ono of tho icasons which influenced him to do it 
being the desire to obviate charges of favouritism and oven nepotism brought against 
the selecting authority As regards the suggestion to affiliate the Allahabad Training 
College to tho local University, tho lion' bio Minister said that the question was a 
difficult one and tho Government had decided not to effect this change for the time 
bemg. The motion was withdrawn. 

The House carried Mr. ChintamanVs cut motion of Rs. 10 under the head “Univer- 
sity Education,” urging increased representation of Provincial Universities in the 
local Council. 

Irrigation "Works— Govt. Statement 

25th. MARCH : — A critical survey of the Government scheme with regard to the 
sinking of tube-wolls xn certain districts of the province was made to-d ay when 
various out-motions were moved undor the heads Irrigation and Hydro-electric works. 

The Chief Engineer, Sir William Stampe , made an important announcement that 
the Government had decided that as soon as it was known^ by the actual results that 
the tube-wells were not going to be a failure cither geologically or commercially, the 
water coarses would be constructed at the expense of the State and no additional 
charges would be made for irrigation from them. Sir William Stampe also informed 
the House that the question of the extension of tube-wells in grid area which was 
hitherto confined to non-grid area was now receiving careful attention of the 
Irrigation Department. Outlining the main features of the Government policy in 
tube-well construction, Sir William Stampe pointed out that the success of the 
scheme depended upon two factors* namely ; (1) there should be water under- 
ground in suitable form to lift out (2) and there should bo suitable form of powej 
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to lift it out. They were exploring in the eastern districts of the province with 
a view to finding out if they fulfilled both these conditions. If their effoits met 
with success m the eastern districts, they would make a similar start in other parts. 
The Government proposed to spend 1256 lakhs under capital on tube- well scheme. 

All motions for grants aggregating to Rs. 42,599,100 under the head “Irrigation 
Works’’ charged to revenue excepting one for four lakhs m connection with the Sarda 
Canal which was reduced by halt were passed by the House. 

Moslems in P. W. D. 

The question of inadequate representation of Moslems in the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment was raised by Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rahman who moved a redaction of Re. 
1 under sub-head “Pay and Establishment.” Ho urged that this old standing grievance 
of Moslems should be redressed by appointing more Moslems in the Department 

Rai Rajeskwar Bah urged that suitable men weie available in the United Pro- 
vinces and they should receive preferential treatment m the matter of appointment. 

The Home Member, Kumoar Jagdish Prasad pointed out that one oi the chief rea- 
sons why the number of Mosloms in the Engineering Service was not very larger was 
that very few Moslems possessed necessary qualification He however, assured the mover 
that in consonance with the general policy of the Government the legitimate claims 
of all communities in making appointments would be registoiod. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Industrial Development — Minister’s Statement 

26th. MARCH The future policy of the Government in regard to industrial 
development of the Province was outlined by the Minister of Industries, Sir J. R 
Srtvaatava to-day when he introduced m the Industries Department estimates, 
totalling Rs. 11,58,144. Bnefly surveying tho position of mam industries in the 
Province during tho current year, Sir Srivastava said there was no doubt the long- 
looked-for recovery had begun owing to the going up of commodity prices which 
reacted favourably on trade and industry. The sugar industry which was the most 
important industry in tho province was reported to have done well, though the cotton 
industry had slightly suffered owing to circumstances beyond their control, such as 
rise in the price of cotton in the American market. 

Proceeding, the Minister said that in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Industries Reorganisation Committee, the Government would concentrate the greater 
part of its activities on (1) intensive development of a few solectod industries, (2) 
assistance to industries m geneial in marketing products and (3) assisting middle- 
elass educated young men to set up m industry or business or failing that, finding 
employment for them. The three major industries on winch the Industries Depart- 
ment was going to concontrate wore sugar, oil and glass. There was, ho added, 
great scope to development of cottage industries and it was the intention of the 
Government to carry on practical demonstration and piopaganda to encourage tho use 
of electro-power by cottage workers and frame simple schemes for minor industries 
and make them available to those who needed them. Another factor which vitally 
affected the development of industries was the provision of finance and in order to 
consider various ways wherein financial assistance could be given, the 'Government 
had appointed a committee of commercial and banking experts under tho president- 
ship of Sir Sorabji Poclikhanawala and was awaiting its recommendations. Turning 
to technical and industrial education, the Minister said that there had been some 
difference of opinion in respect of the recommendations of the Committee appointed 
for the purpose, relating to the closing down of certain schools. He assured the 
House that there was no intention on the part of tho Government to do away with 
such schools as were doing useful work. 

The entire demand minus Re. 1 was voted. 

27th. MARCH The advisability of amalgamating the High Court at Allahabad 
and the Chief Court at Lucknow was urged upon the Government through a cut* 
motion moved by Mr. Sped Ali Zaheer under the sub-head “High Court and Chief 
Court” when the judicial budget came up for discussion this morning. 

Referring to the administrative difficulties pointed out in this connection by the 
Government spokesman when the same question was raised on previous occasions, the 
mover said that the only difference 'between the two Courts was in the matter of 
separate territorial jurisdiction which each had. This difficulty could be met by 
having the Divisional Bench of the Allahabad High Court at Lucknow. Mr. Ala Zahetr 
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Hrm-wt, Dut - SrA'fi mhnt 

28th MARCH -The woeful tale ol the laek of funds impeding t \\ every slop the 
expansion ot thy actiwties^ of the \b- heal Depaitmeut, was 'told by Numb 6hr 
Mahomed Yusuf, MiuMoj for Liul Sd f-i io\ mimciiL in the course Id the speech 
lie matle meonueuiou with the mlro luefiou ot medical estimates totalling Rs 31.21,209 

Tho Mrnidei, hn\vo\ei, hoped that the Department would not loniiuue to suffer 
fiom paucity ot fumls. While emphasising that tin 1 Depailment was serving the 
vital needs ot the pmunee in tin* shape oi medical idiot ami medical education, the 
Minister leeo^ntsed that mm h leewa> had to he made m these directions, hut added 
that it would he admitted that oil the whole the Deportment, despite the financial 
limitations, was put t mi* foith its maximum elhuts and was obtaining the best results 
for tho benefit of t lie pubhe. One of the most difficult problems " eon fronting them 
was that of proudin;* mednul aid in the rural areas, lit* admitted that they had not 
been able to think out an t \ (Minute schemes which ■would be withm their* moans as 
oven the most modo.u seheme would require an appreciable amount of money to 
bean with. It was just posable that they might have to think of combining' the 
Allopathic ami l mini kj stems for solving this problem, but their difficulties were 
enhanced by tin* fact that Mifiirmnfc number of framed Hakims and Yaids were not 
forthcoming _ Coming to tin* special eutalivo measures, Nawah Yusuf said that every 
effort was being made to eombat eerebro-spmal meningitios as a result of which the 
percentage ol deaths from that disease was steadily gotng down They were also 
controlling tuberculosis and recently opened three anti-tuberculosis hospitals 

ffnji Obaidar Rahman Khan's motion for the entire omission of the demand 
under ntedieal establishment through winch he drew the attention of tho Govern- 
ment to tin? progressive incidence of infant mortality in the province and complained 
that nothing was being done to combat, was negatived by 38 votes to 31, 

The House, however, accepted the same member’s cut-motion urging the need for 
finding more fumls for affording adequate medical relief in tho villages. Ho suggested 
that the local bodies should be given greater financial assistance from tho'fuuds 
allotted by the Central and Local Governments for rural uplift. 


29th. MARCH The question of granting further remissions in land revenue 
proportionate to those iu the rent in accordance, with tho law was raised on a 
cut-motion by Khan Bahadur Jagar J fox sain to-day, when Land Revenue estimates 
were presented. 

The mover drew attention u fo the unsatisfactory 1 ' nature of {the remissions in the 
land revenue, complaining that no steps had been taken by tho Government to give 
adequate relief to the Zunihidars in this shape. Ho argued that as it had been decided 
to restoro tho salary out in ease of tho Government servants, it was high time that 
relief should also lie provided to the Zamindars who had been hard hit by the conti- 
nued economic depression. 

Kanwar Jagadmh Prasad, Homo Member, replying, said that no elaborate argu- 
ments were nuodod to convince tho Government of the difficult situation in which the 
Zamindars found themselves as a result of slump conditions. Tho problem had boon 
causing a great deal of anxiety to the Government. Kunwar JagdisH Prasad assured 
the House that they wore bestowing their greatest attention on the matter. He, 
however, was not prepared to commit the Government to the proposition of granting 
remissions in tho revenue proportionate to those in tho rent. 

The motion was carried, tho Government not opposing. 


Sort. MARCH : — Guillotine was applied at 5 p* m, 
js9wS 6 was put to vote and passed. 


to-day and the Budget jor 
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Agriculture Deat. Minister’s Statement 

Tho House discussed the whole day the estimates of the Agriculture Department, 
as a result of which other demands for grants, including the entire police budget, 
were not discussed. 

Introducing the estimates for the Agriculture Department, Sir J. P. Srivastava 
referred to the Government village uplift progiamme, for which there was budget 
provision to the extent of one lakh of rupees The movement for betterment of 
villagers could not, he said, be imposed from without but must spring from within. 
The primary object was to induce them to secure their own health, wealth and happi- 
ness. They, therefore, must aim at all-iound development. The sanitary, economic 
and cultural aspects must all be taken up together and tackled simultaneously. It 
was proposed to have organisations, animated by co-operative spirit, m villages. There 
would be six organisers m each district, eacli oiganiser having territorial jurisdiction 
over 12 villages. The cost of such a scheme was estimated to be three to four lakhs 

g er year. The Minister referrred m this connection to the allotment by the Central 
overnment of a sum of a crore of rupees for village uplift, though he could not say 
what the United Provinces’ shaie of it would be and how the Government of India 
would like them to spend it. It was possible that the Government of India might 
call a Conference of Provincial Ministers to discuss schemes for rural reconstruction. 
Emphasising the immense possibilities of the work, Sir J. P. Srivastava invited co- 
operation or all landlords m this matter, 

l«t. APRIL There was a heated debate lasting for about four hours on the 
supplementary demand for Rs. 750 forming the province’s contribution at the instance 
of the Government of India towards meeting the salary and other expenses of Miss 
Shepherd , who, at the request of the Calcutta Vigilance Association, had been promo- 
ting since 1928 an educational campaign against toloiated social vice. Two motions for 
the entire omission based on different reasons were moved. 

■While Mr. Thakur Hanuman Singh suspected the motives of Miss Shepherd and 
feared that like Miss Mayo she might malign India after the study of this question, another 
member objected to the House authorising the Government to pay money towards tho 
expenses of a visitor especially when there was no definite scheme of her work before 
them. 

When Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh , the new Home Member, was about to speak, 
Mr. C. Y. Ohintamani raised a point of order which led to a controversy as to 
whether the demand related to the Reserved or the Transferred Depaitments. As there 
was a difference of opinion among the Government members themselves on the point, 
the President deferred voting on the item until tho noxt day m* order to givo the Govern- 
ment time to determine finally to which side of the administration this paiticular item 
belonged 

The House 2 after voting another supplemental y demand for Rs. 55,468, proceeded 
with the consideration of Court Eeos Amendment Bill. 

Taxation Measure 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh , in his maiden speech, emphasised that a deficit budget 
was responsible for the Government to come forward with pioposals of fresh taxation 
assuring the House, however, that none of the Government members liked the idea of 
further taxation. According to revised estimates, fresh taxation measures were 
expected to yield only about twelve lakhs instead of sixteen lakhs as originally esti- 
mated. Between 1981 and 1934 Government curtailed their expenditure to about 161 
lakhs besides effecting considerable recurrent economies and assured tho House that 
further retrenchment would be made. 

Mr. C , Y. Ohintamani strongly opposing the motion said deficit and debt had be- 
come cardinal principles of the budgets in the province during tho last fourteen years. 
He accused the Government of trying to make justice even costlier than what it was 
as also of not carrying out even the most important recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Committee. He asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they inaugurated the constitution, how they would be able to meet the increased ex- 
penditure incidental thereto. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan said it might appear ominous for these provinces 
that the first act of tho new Home Member should be to sponsor measures for the 
imposition of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked that it being 
the first day of April, the Home Member was perpetrating a practical joke on the 
people of this province. Most of the burden of this taxation would fall on the agri* 
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culturists who wore already in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 porccnt cut been re- 
tained during the last two years, the province would have saved Rs 36 lakhs and this 
year there would have boon a slight sin pi us instead of 3 2 lakhs deficit. 

Court Fwk Amestdmtxt Bill 

2nd. APRIL’ — The Council, after a whole da} 's discussion, rejected by 58 votes to 
25 the Court Fees Amendment Bill, the first of a senes of fiesli taxation measures 
brought forwaid by tho Government to iedin*o the deficit, in tho current goal's budget. 
Speaker after speaker from tho Opposition benches denounced the measure, Mr. E. 
Ahmed Shah (nominated), being the only non-official member who spoke m support, of 
the Bill. The Opposition eoneontiatod its alia* k on tho Government decision to restore 
the salary cut and their nnii-eomplumce with the lmpoitaut leoommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee m 3931, despite the assuming said to have been given by 
the official spokesman that cverv effmt would be mad** to tninshite them into piarUoe, 
which, it was argued, led to a deficit necessitating further taxation If was emphasised 
that the lowest taxable limit of people had been already l cached and they weie unable 
to bear the heavier bunion o£ taxation. 

Mr. C. Y. Clnntamam stumyly <i]>]m,siiu* tlu* monmi Mint di'flut jiml dm, had ho- 
oome cardinal principles of tin 1 fuidyi'U in tho ]in>vm<‘p dumu tin 1 last, Omtjvn .years. 
He accused the Government, of frjtng to nmk,' r\t‘ii cuhim'r than what it was 

as also of not carrying out even the most impel tunt recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Co mm ittee. lie asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they inaugurated tho constitution, how they would be able to meet, the increased ex- 
penditure incidental thereto. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said it might appear ominous for these provinces 
that the first act of the new Homo Member should be to sponsor measures for the 
imposition of furthei taxation on the people. lie humourouidy lemaiked that it, being 
the first day of April, the Home Member was perpetrating a practical joke on t the 
people of this province Most of the burden of this taxation would fall on the agncul* 
turists who were already in a pitiable condition Had the IB per cent cut been retain- 
ed during the List tw r o voars, tho province would have saved IN. *V> lakh •> «uui tins 
year there would have boon a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs detb it 

The Home Member, Rnnwar Sir Maharaj Sinyh, replying to the debate, recount end 
the measures adopted bv the Government to aid tint agrb-ullunsN. He sud that it had 
been wrongly assumed {hat the Government alone laid responsible for the present 
state of affairs. Ho assured the House that, they would carry out app leviable reduc- 
tions in expenditure in tho near future. lie wanted the House that if the measure 
was rejected, the Government would be left with no other opinion but either to re- 
duce or entirely omit the expenditure on a eonsideiabh* number of new items, not 
necessarily relating to tho Reserved Departments. 

SurPLElCRNTAIlV RfcMAXD* 

3rd, APRIL The Government scored a decisive victory this morning, when tho 
Council passed by 40 votes to 10 tho supplementary demand for IN* 750 to meet part 
of Miss Shephard's exponses. Sir J* P. Snvastava explained at lengih tho nature 
of the activities of Miss Shephard m order to convince the House of tho utility of 
her work. He described tbe debate on this “paltry” demand oh a tempest in a tea 
cup. 

The Government’s initial triumph, however, proved shori-Imxl as plater in tho day 
they suffered two successive defeats on other taxation measures. 

Stamp Act Amexomlnt Bill 

The House rejected the Stamp Act Amendment Bill without division mid the 
Tobacco Bill by 51 votes to 24. All opposition parties in tho House again combined, 
as they did in throwing out the Court Fees Act Amendmorit Bill yesterday, to inflict 
heavy defeats on tho Government* 

Moving for consideration of the Stamp Act Amendment Rill, the Homo Member, 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Svngh said that the present Bill was altogether similar to tho 
one rejected yesterday and the expected revenue from it was only about Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs. The reason which had forced the Government to come forward with tho 
was that there was very large deficit in the Bucket which it would he 
impossible to remove by moans of economics to be effected oy Government before 
very dong. 
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Mu Syed Ali Zakeer, opposing, said that tho present lime was an inopportune 
moment for imposiug any further taxation on the people Theie might have been 
some ■] unification for imposing these measures had the Government acquitted itself 
well as far as retrenchment measures were concerned. 

The U. P. Tobacco Bill 

Kiuncar Sir Maharaj Singh then moved for consideration of tlio Tobacco 
Bill, explaining tho changes incorporated in it hy tho Select Committee 
as a result of which the estimated yield had been reduced from Rs. 5 
lakhs to Rs 2 or 2 and a half lakhs He claimed that tho Bill was an innocuous 
one ancl tho police have been kept out of it. Though ho could not commit 
tho Government to any definite figure of retrenchment and economy, lio maintained 
that if the House would give the Government Rs. 15 laldis which tho taxation measures 
wero originally estimated to bung to its coffers, it would be in a position to wipe out 
the deficit with the additional help of the economies which were proposed to bo effected. 

Moron Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

4th. APRIL * — Two bills connected with tho motor transport, one amending the 
Indian Motor Vehicles Act of 1914 with a view to co-oidmatmg motor transport with 
other forms of transport and regulating tho public motor services according to the 
changed needs of the travelling public and piovuling* for the control of fares and the 
other seeking to substitute for tho present taxation on these vehicles at varying rates 
by the various local authorities of a simple provincial tax with the object of stimula- 
ting omnibus traffic m the rural areas not served by tho railways or main roads, 
were referred to the Select Committee by the Council to-day. 

Moving for the reference of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to the Select 
Committee, Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local 8oIf* Government, said 
that with the development of motor traffic in recent ycais, it was felt that the Act 
of 1914 was inadequate for tho purpose of regulating motor traffic to meet with tho 
modem needs of the travelling public. Ife claimed that tho measure, if passed, would 
make motor transport more efficient and more suited to the needs of the public, 
emphasising that it was not meant to subservo tho interests of tho Railways. Ho also 
denied that it had anything to do with the other taxation measures of tho Govern- 
ment (all of which wore already rejected by tho House) and declared that it was 
quite an independent measure 

The Bill was referred to Select Committee after a short discussion. 

The House, however, divided on Mr. Joti Prasad’s amendment that flic member- 
ship of the Select Committee be increased from 12 to 1G. Tho amendment was 
earned by 50 to 15 votes, the Government siding with tho mover. 

Motor Vehicles Tax Bill 

Moving for the reference of the TJ. P. Motor Vehicles Tax Bill to tbo Select 
Committee, Nawab Yusuf explained that tho proceeds of tho tax would bo credited 
to the special Road Fund to bo applied paitly to the . grants to Municipalities to com- 
pensate thorn for their loss in income from tho taxation of motor vehicles, partly to 
the contribution to be made to tho District Boards for additional expenditure on roads 
and partly to the construction and improvement of provincial roads. The fax was not 
a new one. It was merely a substitution of tho provincial tax in place of the varying 
taxes imposed by the various municipalities. A single provincial tax would be largely 
in the interests of the motorists themselves and would fall on those who wore 
willing to pay it. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani , opposing tho motion, said that the prosent was not tile 
time fox imposing taxation of any kind. Describing the measure as highly undesirable, 
lie attempted to show that it was a new tax and not a substitute for the old tax. 

Nawabzada Liaqal Ali Khan said that the Bill was based on a wrong presumption 
ihat tho motor car was a luxury and not a necessity. In rural areas and small 
Municipalities, there was no motor tax. Tho spoaker challenged the Minister’s state- 
ment that motor-owners were willing to be taxed. 

The House agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committees by 46 votes to 27. 

Earlier in the day, the Council discussed the Government programme for new 
works of road reconstruction, involving a total expenditure of Rs. 80 lakhs and spread 
over a period of five years. 
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Nox-oFFreni bills 

r.^is p rMino IVivimes 

5th APRIL — Tli*' ahuliLmi of the iiim'Iidu^ between I he l.CR officers 

and othei hnldeis nf li-dr.l jhh, ..ml the iuciimmmI i ejnes* at inn of members of the 
piovmruil Ciul Smne m the h-t* ■■ 1 jmsK wio demanded m n resolution moved by 
Mr Thakur Ihtnunmn &>mjh m tin* Cumnil thi^ morning The resolution also ivcom- 
mended to the Government to take immediate stops fm (a) the pi emotion of of&ccis 
of the IhoMiui.il Sm iee to the supeimr F 0 S posts to tiio full extent, due according 
to the recommendation of tbe Lee Commission and (I)) the appointment of senior 
movineuil server mUmi- .»s Dbtiiel Ofih cm to lit! up hot weather and casual vacancies 
in piefotcuee to 1. C S tMIheis id* le^ than oiuht t veais standing m service. 

The m(0 «t said lu.it ri 192L the Commi.won leeommeiuled that 20 per cent of the 
supenm posts should Inpmvuuul eemre ofTVeis and that pi emotion should 
commoner Horn that \o.i» |192I>, hut it aotnally commenced two years liter. On 

account of the habile in iron r m which the Government had been recognising their 
claims, thete was disoonteni ami di '■’sat is faction amuug the members of the provincial 
service "which ought to Fie removed as soon as possible. lie com plained that the 
assuianee given 0 v Su Malcolm flailev m 193 J that two superior posts would be 
given to the piovuvud civil service was not given elfoet to. There was a rumour 
that the Senotarv ot Stale has decided that unless mid until every I. C H Officer of 
eight years’ standing had been seconded tor the supenoi post, the claims of no 
Provincial Service otlicei would he considered [f that was so the aspirations of 
provincial office! s would remain unfulfilled For a long time to come 

Mr J. M OUniy Chief Secretary, said that the mover had taken a somewhat gloomv 
view of the situation and the foldings of the present members of the Provincial Civil 
Service While it could not bo said that the Provincial Service had no grievances 
the speaker could from his personal experience say that they liad always been only 
too ready and loyal to carry out orders. The Commission recommended that from 1924 
the number of listed posts be m» leased from 10 to 2 i and tins had been accepted by 
the Government who wen* bound to carry it out. Fight posts wore listed so far and 
tho Secretary of Slate mdored that remaining posts ho created by 1939 but these orders 
were subject to certain qualifications with legard to the pist claims of the 1. C. S. 

As legards Sir Malcolm Hailey s assuraneo, Mi. Clay said that Ins recommendations 
wore turned down by the Secretary of State, on the ground that tho U. P. Government 
were not in a position to assure tile Hemet ary of State that listing of those two posts 
would not prejudicially affect the prospects of promotion of i C. S. 

Tho Homo Member, Kunwnr Sir AJuhutaj Smghy said that though they were a 
subordinate Government whose recommendations" wore not always accepted, they 
proposed at an early date to review the situation and make recommendations with a 
view to increasing the number of listed posts. He Imped this announcement would in 
some measure alia, tho apprehensions of the Provincial Civil Service Members. The 
Government, he pleaded, would be left to decide as to when a Provincial Service 
Officer should bo appointed to hot weather or casual vacancy and when the officer 
of the provincial service should be selected then e for. He asstued that as far as 
possible the reasonable wishes of tho Provincial Civil Service would be met 

The resolution was adopted, after the amendment substituting ton years standing 
for eight years in the case of L 0. S. officers was thrown out by the House. 

Nox - official Dills 

6th. APRIL * The Council was prorogued this afternoon after it had disposed of 
four non-official Bills. Hat Bahadur Vikramajit Singh's Bill amending the Agra Uni- 
versity Act with a view to changing the constitution of tho Senate and Executive 
Council in order to increase representation of members of tho local legislature on these 
two bodies was referred to a {Select Committee. 

The House also agreed to circulate Sycd Ali Zaheers Bill to provide for the 
administration of Hussainabad and allied endowments for eliciting public opinion 
thcrooiL None of the six resolutions figuring on the agenda was moved. 
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80 Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 

81 Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

82 Babu Godavaris Misra 

83 Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra 

Sinha 

84 Mr. Kamaldhari Lall 

85 Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prashad 

Sinha 


SG Babu Jagannath Das 

87 Babu Radharanjan Das 

88 Babu Nikunja Kishore Das 

89 Mr. Suruj Kumar Prashad 

Sinha 

90 Babu ITarmadho Prashad Sinha 

9 1 Ohaudhuri Muhammad Nazirul 

Hasan 

92 Babu Radha Mohan Sinha 

93 Babu Ramjhvan Himat Singka 

94 Mr. Saciiuihdananda Sinha 

95 Raja Prithwi Chand Lall 

Chchvdry 

9 G Rai Bahbdxjr Dwarka Nath 
97 Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan 
Sahay 

9 $ Kumar Kalika Prashad Singh 
99 Babu Jogendra Mohan Sinha 

100 Babu Radha Prashad Sinha 

101 Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh 

102 Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva 
Narayan Mahtha 

1C3 Babu Lalita Prashad Chau- 
dhuri 

104 Babu Kunja Bihari Chandra 

105 Babu Manindra Nath Mukharji 


Proceedings of the Council 

SPECIAL SESSION— PATNA— 15 th . to ifth. JANUARY 1935 
J. P. C. Report Debate 
The special session ot the S^the 0 ^ 

tho 15th. January 1935 to consider the XI visitors' gallery was 

about 50 out o£ tbo total strength of 102 wee ^ese ^ n0EL . 0 facial, wore sworn 
filled, to suffocation Several “^^tecL the recipients of honours among the 
in, after which the Prasad Narayan Sinha was absent. 

Councillors, of whom Mr. Chandreswan ria^ -M-J^ber, next move d for consideration 
The Ilon’ble Eirm Narayan TheHon’ble Member observed that 

of tho Joint Parliamentary Oornimttees Import g self-Government of 

it was impossible to define precisely the 1 ^ t ™p^ liamea ^ lP y Committee, however, 

i=g sasAwsas. Bssjit. <* te Me " d “ 

the oonstiration would be a real aavanca. , rOoDOSitioTi, moved the follow- 

. Mr. Saohchidamnda Binha. ^ to Parliament by the 

mg amendment : “Having considered tne sene unsatisfactory and grossly 

Committee, the Council is of the opinion that 11 by unne cessary and undesirable 

inadeduate to meet popular aspirations, is hedge y character and, above all, 
safeguards, betraying a deep distrust of Indians capaity ana wmsmi » , ’ 
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proposes to introduce dra&tio changes in the composition and constitution of the higher 
Judiciary, which aro calculated to shako the conlulunco of the public m the judical 
admunstiation. Tho scheme is, therefore, not likely to evoke good-will hy its uorhmg 
on the part of Itis Majesty’s Indian subjects”. 

Mr. Sinha declared that the omission of the majority report of the Committee of 
reference to Dominion Status as India’s destined goal m the march towards respon- 
sible government had made the scheme now propounded goalless and soulless 

As a young man ho had learnt from Tennyson that in the British Empire freedom 
broadened down from precedent to precedent, But, as an old man, he had lived to 
learn that in India at any rate freedom had narrowed down from safeguard to safeguard. 
Judging by past experience and m the light of the stem realities of life obtaining 
in Lidia, the present scheme had to he worked by almost all constitutional parties 
In all likelihood ho would not bo surprised if the Congress Tarty itself would under- 
take to work tho new constitution. The majority report had embodied the unimpeachable 
truth that self-government was not to be had' and could not be had as a concession 
or gift by Indians from the British Parliament, but it had to be achieved by then 
own effoats. 

Mr. Nikunja Kishore Das (Orissa) moved an amendment that the constitution 
proposed, though unsatisfactory, should be worked m a friendly spirit. Lie urged 
that the proposed reforms would maik an undoubted advance and they should accept 
and work them as a gesture of goodwill. To the Onyas they gave a separate exis- 
tence as a distinct political and cultural unit 

111*. Snknshna Prashad moved another amendment stating that any Act of 
Parliament based on such an anti-national scheme would he unacceptable to the 
people of India. 

Mr. M. Yunus moved an amendment that the omission of tho expression “Domi- 
nion Status 1 ’ m the report as tho basis of tho now constitution was uufoitunate and 
proper representation should be made to llis Majesty’s Government to include the same 
in the preamble of the now India Bill and that the now constitution though inade- 
quate should be worked in a spiut of co-operation and goodwill, lie said that the 
past tactics of rejection would lie suicidal and they should work the constitution which 
constituted a gieat advance on the present position and strive for more. 

Mr. Ian A Clark (Indian Mming Association) maintained that the safeguards were 
in the interest of good government and to moot special conditions obtaining in India. 
On behalf of Englishmen ho assured lus Indian friends that they were keenly interes- 
ted to watch India progress to the goal of responsible self-government. 

Raja P, C. Lall Ciioivdhary charaotensed the report as retiogiudo and that it did 
not fulfil their political aspirations. 

Rai Bahadur Lachm Prasad Singha urged that as long as the report was not 
modified according to the joint memorandum of the British Indian delegations it would 
not command tho confidence of the Indian people 

16tb. JANUARY Mr. Mamndranath MuJthrrj'pc (Indian Mining Federation) assor- 
ted that the genesis of all ailministrativo and commeicial safeguards was to lie 
found in the British policy of exploitation, lie enquired whether the mockery of self- 

f overnment proposed m the report was worth tho high price they wore being asked 
o pay to maintain the now constitutional machinery. 

Mr. Nandkumar Chose protested against tho proposal treating Chota Nagpur as a 
partially excluded area. 

The hon. Mr. J. A . Ruhback, Home Member, pleading for the acceptance of the 
report said: “Tho scheme certainly does not satisfy all the aspirations of tho Indian 
people. It is a mark of the divine ui humanity to have aspirations that aro not 
easily satisfied, but tho scheme is devised for existing conditions in India and will 
enable the unfulfilled aspirations to be realized by evolution and not by revolution. 
The door that was in 1921 unlatched will now bo at least half opon. Surely it is 
better to enter by it than first bang it and then try to batter it down. 7 

Mr, & jBT. P. Sinha in a maiden speech said that the report was an indictment 
against the whole of the Indian peoplo and the proposed constitution refused to recog- 
nize Indian political aspirations and would fail to lead thorn to the goal of Dominion 
Status. 

17th. JANUARY The Council was soizod to-day with tho discussion of tho following 

J oint amendment evolved as a result of agreement among various parties and was moved 
>y Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha : ‘And having considered the scheme recommended by 
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the Joint Parliamentary Committee this Council is of opinion that taking the said 
scheme as a whole it is highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet populai aspirations 
and is hedged round by many unnecessary and undesnable safeguaids, botraymg a deep 
distrust of the Indian capacity and character and above all purposes to introduce drastic 
changes m the composition and constitution of the higher judicial y which is calculated 
to shake the confidence of the public in the judicial administration and the scheme is, 
therefore, not likely to evoke goodwill in its working on the part of his Majesty’s Indian 
subjects and it requires substantial modifications and further the Council considers 
the omission of the expiession ‘‘Dominion Status” from the J P C report as the 
basis of the new constitution is unfortunate and this Council recommends to the local 
Government that proper representation be made to his Majesty’s Government 
through proper channels to include the same in the preamble ot the proposed India 
Bill.’ The Council adopted the amendment and then adjourned till 13th Feb 

BUDGET SESSION — PATNA— 13th. FEB. to 27th. MARCH 1935 

Financial Statement por 1935-36 

The Budget Sossion of the Council commenced on the 13th. February, The hon. Babu 
Nirsu Nat ay an Smha, Finance Member, introducing the budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar and Onssa for the year 1935-36 first dealt with the earthquake 
expenditure. Summansmg eaithquake expendituie the Finance Member said that the 
Government of India weie likely to have to meet a total expenditure of Rs. 177 lakhs, 
namely Rs. 93-4 lakhs m 1933-34, Rs. 66 lakhs m 1934-35 and Rs. 101 and a half lakhs 
in subsequent years and the local Government, apart from advancing loans, met Rs. 
3 lakhs in 1934-35 and subsequent years, while they suffered a loss m revenue of Rs. 
6 lakhs. 

Turning to ordinary figures, the Finance Member said that it was estimated that 
the current year would open with an ordinary balance of Rs. 8 lakhs which was Rs. 
3-4 lakh less than the figure estimated this time last year. Loss of revenue and 
inorease of expenditure caused by the earthquake worsened tho position by Rs. 8 
lakhs. On the other hand, excise revenue improved by Rs 13-4 lakhs and expenditure 
on police, irrigation and public works decreased by Rs. 53-4 lakhs. 

It was estimated at the beginning of the year that there would be a deficit of 
Rs. 4 and a half lakhs m ordinary closing balance, but in the revised estimate an 
ordinary closing balance of Rs 8 lakhs and 89 thousand was expected which meant 
an improvement of Rs. 13 lakhs. This improvement was mainly due to the Govern- 
ment of India shouldering a laigo share of the cost of reconstruction which enabled 
the local Government to meet their share of the cost by borrowing. Other factors 
contributing to the improvement were local Government’s share of jute export duty 
pis, 11 ana one-fourth lakhs), inorease in excise (Rs. 7 lakhs) and forest revenue 
(13-4 lakhs) and savings in expenditure caused by the continuance of cut in pay 
(Rs. 8 and one-fourth lakhs) and postponement of elections to tho provincial legisla- 
ture (Rs. 4 lakhs). On the other side, there was a drop of other revenue (Rs. 4 lakhs) 
and increase m expenditure on account of earthquake (Rs. 3 and a half lakhs), on 
famine relief (Rs. 5 lakhs) and supplementary demands (Rs 4 and a half lakhs). 

> For the next year, revenue was taken at Rs 5 crores and 31 lakhs as compared 
with this year’s budget of Rs. 5 mores 10 lakhs and revised estimate of Rs. 5 crores 
33 lakhs. The improvement of Rs. 21 lakhs compared with the current budget was 
due to share of jute export duty (Rs. 11 and three-fourth lakhs) increase in excise 
revenue (Rs. 6 lakhs) and in receipts of interest on loans issued (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

Expenditure charged to revonue was estimated at Rs. 5 crores 45 lakhs against 
Rs. 5 crores 30 lakhs in 1934-35. The budget provided for the full restoration of 5 
per* cent cut m pay, as the local Government decided to follow the lead of the 
Government of India and restore the cut in respect of pay earned during April and 
subsequent months. Charges for reduction and avoidance of debts increased by Rs. 
5 lakhs, interest charges by Rs. 3 lakhs, pensionary charges by Rs. 2 lakhs and 
ordinary items of expenditure by Rs. 5 lakhs. Provision of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs 
was made for new schemes including full restoration of primary education grant (Rs. 3 
lakhs 47 thousands), partial restoration of commissioners’ augmentation grant (Rs. 1 
and a half lakhs) and certain other semi-recurring schemes. Only Rs, 2 and a half 
Mhs represent new schemes proper. In the police department certain temporary 
forces were being replaced 'by a permanent force costing Rs. three-fourth lakh less. The 
ordinary closing balance is estimated at Rs. 75 thousand. 

30 
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The hon. Member then drew attention to the capital heads ot receipts and expon- 
diture and said that since 1925-26 the local Government hail boirowed no money. 
In the current estimate provision was made lor Rs. 5 lakhs, 6S thousands to be 
borrowed on behalf of local bodies. But in the revised estimate tho figure wont up 
to Rs 96 lakhs and in next year’s budget to Rs. 25 lakhs. Of tins amount hs 
and a half lakh s in revised and Rs. 20 lakhs m budget wore for local Governments 
reconstruction work and the balance was intended for lending to local bodies, piovm- 
cial co-operative b ank and to cultivates and individuals for sand clearance ancl 
rebuilding of houses. The balance in tho Famin .0 Kohet lunid, another capital 
had been reduced by Rs. 13 and a half lakhs owing to filial withdrawal of Ls. 4 lakhs 
and 62 thousands tor grants to poorer classes for sand clearance (ns 4Lo thousands) 
and to co-operative federation (Rs 37 thousands) and temporary withdiawal of a 
considerable amount for agucultliral loans (Rs. 10 lakhs 8b thousands) and loan to 
provincial co-operative bank (Rs. 4 lakhs). , ,, 

Reviewing the general financial position the Finance Member observed t mat tho 
present budget as its immediate predecessors was a retrenchment budget pioviding for 
onlv the most essential services and even so the budget could only be balanced by 
withdrawing Rs. 8 lakhs from oi dinar y balance. Provision for new schemes had 
practically been impossible for the "last few years The present expenditure fell 
short of standard expenditure accepted by the Federal Finance Committee by Rs 42 
lakhs and even this reduced provision exceeded by Rs. 10 lakhs the revenue of the 
province including the share of the jute export duty which had been given by the 
Government of India, Proposals for fiesh taxation on tho lines, which tho Govern- 
ment of Bengal were proposing, weio examined before but were dropped as their 
yield would be small m an essentially agricultural province. The possibility of such 
taxation was being examined again but tho onlv financial hope lay in a more equitable 
financial settlement which would take into consideration the dense population of tho 
province. 

Non-official Bills 


14 th. FEBRUARY 1 The Council transacted to-day non-official legislative business. 
On the motion of Hr. £. <?. Gokhal p, Education Secretary, the bihar and Orissa, 
Mussalman Wakf Bill , a non-official measure for the better management and control of 
Moslem religious and charitable endowments in tho province as reported by the 
select committee was recommitted to the same soloct committee without limitation. 
Mr. Gokhale explained that the general* attitude of the Government towards the bill 
remained unchanged and ho hoped that tho soloct committee would bo able to produce 
a draft which would command tho general assont of the Bouse. 

Mr. Ralyun Hintfh introduced a bill to amend the Municipal Act to disqualify 
carters from voting at Municipal elections. It was referred to a select committee 

Mr. S. M. ttafet'Z introduced bills to amend the Municipal and Local Self-Govern- 
ment acts for extending the term, of Municipalities and District Boards from three to 
five years. 

On the Government motion tho consideration of the last two bills was postponed, 

Mr. Abdul Gham introduced two Bills, one to amend the Local Self-Government 
Act and the other the Municipal Act, in order to provide adequate and effective 
Moslem representation in the District Boards and Municipalities of the Province by 
means of separate electorates. 

Biiur for Biharis 


18th. FEBRUARY The Conncii discussed to-day non-official resolutions. 

Mr, S. K, P. Sinha moved a resolution urging that in the matter of giving con- 
tracts in the Public Works department and the Public Health Engineering branch 
preference be given to firms having head offices m Bihar and to Bihari engineers 
and engineers trained m the Bihar College of Engineering, Tho mover and the 
supporters pointed out that the resolution atraed at a partial solution of the problem 
of educated class unemployment in the province. 

Bandit Goiavaris moved an amendment that the scope of the resolution 

be extended so as to include Oriya engineers and works relating to the construction 
and the furnishing of buildings in connection with the creation of the separate pro- 
vince of Orissa. 

! Mr, 1 Dan bar, deputy engineer, accepted the resolution on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and stated that other things being equal and essential conditions being fulfilled, 
the Government were prepared to give preference to Bihar contractors. Prior, the 
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offfWrlS soorstavy pointed out that it would ho impossible to follow a general polioy 
l jre * 0r(m00 t 0 one class of contractors irrespective of financial considerations. 
Dun ' Minister of Public AVoiks, though accepting the resolution, 
trv to 011 62f0Cutl0U works efficiency was the first thing and Bihans should 

y gam more experience. The resolution as amended was earned. 

Excluded Areas under Reform 

discussion centred round a resolution moved by the aboriginal member, Mr. 
Ch ab*\ amtfL H amrwia i urging that necessary steps be taken so that no part of 
rSnr division b© declared an excluded area m the forthcoming constitutional 

then 8 Ssvoral non-official members, including Mr Sachchidananda Smha, leader of 
supposition, supported the resolution 

ableari mover an d *he supporters pointed out that Cliota Nagpur had made a remark- 
it m i? Vailce in 10 ^ut years and contended that tlioro was no justification in classing 
p r a partially excluded area and continuing the stigma of inferiority on them. 

l, ivan* \fi*ra moved an amendment to include Sambalpur district in 
Th° pe of the resolution. 

showed ^on, & a bb*ch, opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
larffA ai^^t there was a constitutional problem arising out of the presence of a 
nassed ori r m< ^ P°P l ^ a t l0ri m the province If the Government of India Bill were 
tton of +1 aw ’ as ^ s<:00( ^ the districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur at the ineep- 
be well ^ new COIXS t l tution would be partially excluded areas. The aboriginals would 
would V at * vlb0r * to af ‘ ce P t the substance ot special attention which the Governor 
to thei b0 re{ l mr0 d to give to their problems, even at the cost of a temporary slight 
hooa +i^ ee m£,r<3 ^ ie advance made in education during the last decade gave every 
ad van* before long the aboriginals would be able to share to the full the political 

thev tb? that Government of India Bill opened up. Even as partially exoluded areas 
The 3 0u r s ^ iare muoh more fully than they did now under the present constitution, 
■^solution as amended was carried, tho Gover nm ent opposing it. 


Teaching of Biology in Colleges 

Mr FEBRUARY .—In the Council to-day several non-offioial members supported 
resolution for providing the teaching of biology up to the B. Sc. 
^? ar d in any college of the province 

tion AM ul Az\x^ Munster of Education, expressing sympathy with the resolu- 

demani 0< ^ ou ^ that dnancial stringency stood in the way of giving effect to the 
would i aa( * assvu ’ e d the Council that as soon as funds were available Government 
J? take steps, to provide such a teaching. The resolution was withdrawn, 
remark ,(fa}ltl>lih Uns’s resolution demanding action to prevent agricultural holdings 
and ^ fahow was withdrawn after discussion, the Government asking the mover 
supporters to indicate a definite scheme in that direction, 
a s vtL Bahadur LakskmulHar 1 Fukanti's resolution for the installation of 

Govor* °f water-works at Cuttuok town was rejected without a division, the 
i> /utnent stating that until the financial position of the Cuttack municipality was 
thA / ft °stablished, no such scheme of water supply would be considered m view of 
uQavy expenditure involved. 


Recruitment to Provincial, Services 

Council &hani urged the Government to consider the resolution passed by the 
reornifL re ^ ar ^ m ^ the introduction of a competitive examination by compartments for 
^unent to the provincial services with a view to giving effect to it. 
new ** Government replied that it would be advisable to let the matter wait till the 
the restitution was brought into force as the examination system was proposed in 
the -^Government of India Bill as an instrument for recruitment to the services of 
'Ph Vinc0 trough a public commission. 
xxlQ resolution was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 


Relief of Unemployment 

FEBRUARY:— Mr. Abdul 0 ham's resolution urging the introduction Of com- 
KKry examination by compartments for recruitment to provincial services was rejected 
•“F further discussion by 51 to 29 votes. 

the an*® discussion then ensued on the resolution of Mr. Mahomed Shafi demanding 
the ' ^tment of a committee to devise ways and means to relieve unemployment in 

DwarnT^^ Several non-official members including Messrs. Saokohidananda Sinha. 
lines* 7^ nath Yunus supported the resolution, the last speaker indicating the 

,WWB °f approaching the problem. 
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Mr. J. Thomas (European constituency) said that tho problem was facing the Govern- 
ment in different European countries and America and baffiiug their effoits. Tho problem 
was all the more difficult m the agricultural piovmco of Bihar. He thought that a com- 
mittee could do no good unless they had definite and conciete proposals to consider. 

Mi. N?rsu?iaram Stnha , Commerce Member, expressing sympathy with tiro object 
of the resolution and on behalf of the Government invited membeis to offer practical 
suggestions to relieve unemployment and thus help the Government m deciding whether 
the committee suggested would soive a useful purpose) showing the direction wherein 
a solution lay. After further discussion the Government accepted the resolution. 

Khan Bahadar Saqhirul Bag moved a resolution uigmg initiation of a bold policy 
by tho Government calculated to put all central co-operative banks in tho province on 
a sound financial footing by providing long-term capital to the hanks and impioving 
the repaying capacity of the membeis of societies. Mr. QoUmle , Education secretary, 
replied that the Government was doing all that was possible to help the co-operative 
movement and theiefoic could not accept the resolution but they ■would carefully 
considei the suggestions made Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

Bin in Tenancy Amend. Bill. 

25th. FEBRUARY -Official business was transacted m tho Council to-day. Tho 
Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, piloted by Mr J. A Uubhack , was referred to a "Select 
Committee. Moving reference of the Bill to a Select Committee Mr. Ilubback said that the 
underlying principle was to protect the aboriginal tenants against their own ignorance 
and improvidence. Tho Bill was based on and generally followed closely the existing 
Chapter VII (A) of tho Bengal Tenancy Act, which was inseited by tho Bongal Legis- 
lature as long ago as 1918 and applied -to Santals of Bnbhum, Bankura and Midnapur. 
The proposals now before the House were limited in tho first instance to tho Santals of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpore districts, where tho membeis of that tribe concentrated near 
the borders of Santal Paraganas, and it was proposed further to ask the Council to give 
the Local Government power to extend the provisions to other aboriginal tribes and 
other parts of Bihar proper. The Bill was designed to prevent and check alienation of 
land hy Santals and its passing into tho hands of money-lenders 

Other Official Bills 

The Council passed three official hills, namely the Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
Amendment Bill , providing compulsory notification of infectious diseases, the Bihar 
and Orissa Nurses Registration Bill , and allowed the Indian Forest (Bihar and 
Orissa Amendment Bill) to be circulated for public opinion. 

B. & 0. Co -operative Societies Bill 

27tb : FEBRUARY The Council passed to-day with certain modifications 
the official measure, tho Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Bill, designed to ensure 

sound and healthy progress of the co-op eiativc movement m the province. Non- 
official members directed the mam attack against the Government amendment for 
deleting clause 24 of the Bill relating to the prior chum of tho cooperative society 
on the immovable property of its members, hut the Government ultimately carried 
tho amendment hy 33 votes to 30 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 7 leader of the Opposition, assured tho Government of 
non-official assistance m advancing the progress of a beneficent movement like Co-opora- 
tion. The Council then adjourned till March 6. 

'Voting on Budget Demands 

6th. MARCH Various questions connected with elections under the new reforms 
namely, the allotment of soats in the proposed new province of Orissa, the distribution 
of seats, the delimitation of constituencies, franchise qualifications and facilities for 
female voters, were urged by non-official members of the Council whilo discussing the 
provision for election charges under the head 'General Administration’. 

Mr, Sachchidananda tiitiha under a token cut emphasised the organization of an 
efficient election staff in the new elections. Mr. Radha Ranjan Das complained that 
the seats allotted to the proposed new Orissa provincial legislature were not corresponding 
to Sind and other smaller provinces, Mr. Abdul Ghani raised the question of 
distribution of seats and franchise qualifications. Mr. Radha Prasad Sinha protested 
against the proposal of the Joint Parliamentary Committee to raise the rural franchise 
qualification for the provincial legislature of Bihar, 

Bussell, Chief Secretary, replied that the question of allotment of seats rested 
with the higher authorities ana not with the local Government and the area and popu- 
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lation wore not the only consuleiations for giving more seats to Orissa but there was 
the financial aspect of the question also. 

The lion. Mr. Hubhach , on behalf of the Government, announced that tho Government 
would appoint two committees, one for Bihar and tho other foi Orissa early in April 
next, to deal with the question of delimitation of constituencies and other connected 
matters and the suggestions made on tho floor of the House and outside would be 
carefully considcied by the committees. 

Mr Abdul GhanU under a token cut motion, asked the Government to encourage 
the local vernaculat papois by subscribing and giving them advertisements. 

Mr Russell, Chief Secretary, replied that the Government had afforded facilities in 
the matter of supplying Government publications and communiques to well-established 
and circulated newspapers, but they could not agree to pui chasing copies of all verna- 
cular papers. 

Mr. Sachehulananda Smha, leader of the Opposition, opined that tho demand that 
the Government should purchase newspapers and give them advertisements, would 
amount piactically to subsidising newspapers and that would mean demoralizing tho press. 
The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


7tb. MARCH -—A comody was enacted in the Council to-day when Mr. Sachchida - 
nanda Sinha , leader of the Opposition, had to walk m the same lobby with the 
Government and voto against ms own motion. This happened when Mr Smha moved 
a token cut on Board of Revenue charges under the head General Administration to 
call the attention of the Government to the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
offices of the court of wards and the medical treatment of the Maharani Sahiba of 
Bettiah. After the hon Mr. Hubback , on behalf of the Government, replied that the 
Government had appointed the best men available, whether Indians or Europeans, and the 
question of medical treatment of the Maharani was receiving the consideration of the 
Government, the token cut motion was passed to a division and while opinion was 
collected by voices. Mr. Smha shouted : L Noes have if. Thereupon the President 
ruled that accoidmg to the constitution Mr. Smha had to vote with noes. However, 
the Government suffered their first defeat and Mr. Sin ha’s cut motion was carried by 
39 votes to 28 

Bihar for Bihans was the demand urged by Mr. Abdul Ghani and Mr. 
Sachchidanada Smha , who complained under a token cut that in the Civil Secretariat 
the claims of Bihaiis tor appointments wore ignored The Government policy was defended 
by tho hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha who stated that preference was being given 
m all appointments to Biharis, to whatever castes and communities they belonged and 
there was no departure m tho policy The cut motion was withdrawn. 

8th. MARCH Undei a token out for the provision of the High Court, Mr. Nanda 
Kumar Ghosh raised the question of the appointment of an Onya to the post of High 
Court judge He was supported by Mr. Suchchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposi- 
tion < and the Onya members, who urged when Orissa was being created a separate 
province and its judicial destinies would bo controlled by the Patna High Court, it was 
desirablo that an Oriya should be appointed a Judge of tho High Court. 

The Government replied that the question of appointment of High Court Judges 
was not within the sphere of the Ioceu Government and tho policy of tho Government 
was to appoint persons of merit irrespective of communal consideration. The cut 
motion was withdrawn. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay , under a token cut, called attention to the posi- 
tion of the Bihan Hindus in the matter of appointment of Government pleaders and 
complained that tho claims of Bihari Hindus were not adequately met. He was sup- 
ported by other non-official members. 

The hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan on behalf of the Government assured the 

Council that the subject was under consideration and the efficiency and claims of 
Bihari Hindus were being fully considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

8th. MARCH Mr. Radha Prasad Sinha , moving a omission in the provision 
of the railway police, urged that the railway expenditure should be a charge on central 
revenues instead of on provincial revenues 

. Mr. Russell, Chief Secrotary on behalf of the Government, referred to the clause 
m the. Government of India Bill, regarding the obligation of the federal railway- 
authority in the matter of t defraying the expanses for the police and the maintenance 
of order on railway premises and added that the local Government would satisfy itself 
what the intention of tho clause was* The motion was withdrawn. 
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Under a token cut Mr. Khahlur Rahman complained that duo to want of proper 
vigilance on the part of police officers there had been an increase m dacoity and 
burglary. Col Mchowell , mspector-goneral of police, maintained that officers wore quite 
alive to superintendence aud with limitod forces at their disposal they made a success- 
ful warfare against the onme. With increased forces in tlio armed police they hoped 
to deal effectively with tho dacoity problem. 

The hon Mr. Hubbnck also assured tho House that the force did their best to 
deal with crime. The Council had voted for the entertainmoni of a permanent armed 
force and as member m charge ho would always endeavour to sec that the force main- 
tained a high standard of efficiency. Tho cut motion was withdrawn. 

11th. MARCH The Council voted to-day tho entire polico and scientific depart- 
ments and education (reserved) grants. Mr. 'Abdul Oh am undor a token cut m tho 
University grants raised the question of a i iso m tho pcieentago of failures at the 
Matriculation Examination. While he and his suppoitors strongly urged that the existing 
standard of the examination was far too strict, other members controverted the view 
and defended the standard sot by the Patna University. 

13th. MARCH : — Rai Bahadur Lackhmi Prasad Sinha’s token cut in direct grants 
to non-Govemmont secondary schools under Education (transferred)’, was earned by 32 
votes to 30. The mover protested against the withdrawal of recognition from tho training 
academy schools of Monghvr. 

Under another token cut in grants to local bodies for secondary education, Mr. 
Sachcfndananda Smha called attention to tho new draft giant-in-aid ralos in respect of 
secondary schools. 

Mr. bawcus. Director of Public Instruction, pointed out that the new draft rules 
were under the consideration of the Government and before enforcing them the Govern- 
ment would fully ascertain the views of the different interests. The cut motion was 
withdrawn. The Council then voted the demand of Education (transferred)’ less Re. 1 
as stated above. 

Mr. 8, K. P. Smha , moving a reduction of Rs. 1.26,276 under ‘Civil Works’ (trans- 
ferred) urged a plea of economy in the scale of public works expenditure. 

Mr, Powdl , chief engineer, and Sir Qanr&h Butta S inqh, Minister, replied that there 
was very little expenditure now in original works and under repairs ana communica- 
tions there was no room for economy It was the particular concern of the Govern- 
ment to see that the department was run as economically as possible. Tie out motion 
was withdrwan. 


14th. MARCH : — Tho Government carried through all their budget demands to-day. 
Guillotine fell at 5 p. m, when most of the demands were without discussion A long 
debate was raised by Mr. <s\ R }\ bxnha under a token cut m the Industries Depart- 
mmt. The mover and other members contended that the Government policy m the 
matter of the development of mdustnes was one of inaction and stagnation. 

The Bon . Mr. Aziz , Minister of Education, defending tho policy said that the Go- 
vernment had given all possible to help the industml development of the province 
with limited financial resources and particularly the province had done much for the 
development of cottage industries. The cut motion was withdrawn, and the Council 
then aajonrned till March 25. 

Cessation or Publicity Dept. Ckiticisjsd. 

25th. MARCH ' When tho Council reassembled to-day touching references were 
made to the death of Babu Srikn&htta Prasad , a prominent member of the House and 
glowing tributes paid to his work. As a mark of respect the President adjourned tho 
House for 15 minutes. 

The Council then discussed and voted a number of supplementary demands 
brought forward by the Government. Mr, Suchclndananda Binha, leader of the 
Opposition, raised a debate under a token cut regarding tho recent establishment of a 
publicity department by the local Government. Mr, Sinha asserted that the Government 
ought to have taken the Council into confidence earlier when they decided to initiate a 
raw policy of establishing a publicity department He questioned the utility of the 
department carrying propaganda in respect of controversial political questions. Several 
non-official members spoke. While one section supported the Government in the matter 
of creation of a Publicity Department, another section doubted its utility* 
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Mr. J. Thomas, a member from the European constituency, thought that every 
modem Government should have a Publicity department through ■whose agency they 
could defend their policy and make their activities known to the people 

Mr. Chandreshwar P/asad Naraycm S mha, while favouring the establishment of the 
department, thought that the Government should have taken the opportunity at the 
time of the introduction of the budget to explain the policy underlying the new depart- 
ment and defending the establishment of the department 

On behalf of the Government M>. Russell , chief secretary, said that the decision 
regarding the creation of the department was not taken until attei the conclusion of 
the Ranchi session of the Council on the impending publication of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s report and therefore it was not possible to bring the matter 
before the Council earlier The reasons unde i lying the creation of the department 
were, firstly, the country was on the eve of far-reaching constitutional reforms which 
were the subject of discussion throughout the land. In order that the public might 
be in a position to understand what the reforms meant and from its opinion on thorn 
it was necessary that the public should be able to hear both sides of the question and 
the Publicity department would seek to explain the meaning of the reforms to remove 
misappiehensions and to answer criticisms ; secondly, the Government had long felt 
the need of a publicity officer to support the nation-building and economic activities of 
the Government by disseminating information about the work the Government had 
done aud aie doing in that sphere. 

The lion. Babu Nirsu Naniyan Sinha , leader of the House, said that the Govern- 
ment decision for establishing the department showed that they paid a great tribute to 
public opinion m the province and particularly m this country when the Government 
were not a party Government and had not a press of their own, they must have a 
department to answer the criticism levelled against them and explain their policy and 
activities to the people. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Bihar Tenancy Amend. Bill 

26 th. MARCH : — The Council voted to-dav the remaining Government supple- 
mentary demands for grants including Rs. 2,050 for a provincial marketing scheme and 
Rs.* 16,00,000 as direct loan to the provincial Co-operative Bank, to provide a long 
term capital ta the cooperative movement. The marketing scheme is designed to carry 
out a detailed* survey of the marketing of agricultural produce m the province and 
involves the appointment of four marketing officers. Out of the conti lbution received 
from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research the scheme will be spread over a 
period of five years and the contribution from the Imperial Council will approximately 
total Rs. 1,00,000 during the period. The supplementary demand is intended to 
cover tho current year’s expenditure which will he balanced from the Impeual Agri- 
cultural Council’s contribution 

On the motion of Mr. Hub back the House took into consideration the Bihar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. The Bill aims at in- 
troducing special provisions for the protection of aboriginals, in the first instance, in 
the Bhagalpur ana Monghyr districts, by imposing restrictions on the alienation of 
land by aboriginals and to prevent its passing into the hands of money-lenders, and 
follows the lines of the Bengal Act which has already given protection to SantaJs in 
the Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapur districts of Bengal and seeks to remove the sprit 
of unrest which has been prevalent for sometime among areas in the province. 

Amendments moved by- Babu Katyan S tagfi and Rai Bahadur 6 'hya/nnandan S akay 
were either withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

27th. APRIL:— The Council was prorogued to-day after having passed the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, and the Bihar and O/issa Local Self-Government Amend- 
ment and Municipal Amendment Bills , two non-official measures sponsored by 
Mr. 8. M, Bafeez in order to extend the term of life of the district boards ana 
municipalities in the province from three to five years so as to conduct efficient 
administration of these bodies and bring them into line in the matter of their term 
with, the new provincial and central legislatures. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha and other Opposition members did not favour the 
Local Self-Government and Municipal Amendment Bills , while a majority of other 
non-official members and the Government lent their support to the measures. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

WINTER SESSION— NAGPUR— » s th. JANUARY to 2nd. FEBRUARY 1935 

Governor on New Reforms 

The ’Winter session of the C. P. Legislative Gouncil commenced at Nagpur on the 
23th. Jamtftry 1935. Addressing the members of the Council Sir Byde &owan, the 
Governor, referred to the economic position in the province and the impending cons- 
totwapnal reforms* * 
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Dealing with tho problem of givim* u*Iiof to am loultuuste from tho burden of debt, 
the Governor said tlut results ot the working of tlie Dent Conciliation IJoruds and tho 
Usurious Loans \et were most sutisfuetm v, considerin'; the tuet that sin h legislation 
was entuciy a new experiment The Government, alter cousidcrim; tho various pio- 
posals, decided to eieate land moif^age hanks m order to enable the agriculturist to 
pay Ins debts. Coming to the piohlem ot pieveiitiuii <d debts, the Governor thought 
there was no hope of a peunanont eme, until] thoie w.is a revolution m the eountty- 
sido and a radical alternation m social i ustoms lie hoped that they would devote over- 
inereasmg attention to the welfaie oi those who till tin* land whudi was the leal source 
of the wealth of the province 

(Speaking on the constitutional informs proposal*. Sir lhde Gowan ehai unturned all 
argiunents against the system of nnhiect (‘lection as somewhat themWieal and academic, 
and opined that it was* difficult to Imal unjoin* ot them which out -weigh tho plain 
blunt fact emphasized in the lepiut 

Referring to the fianeluso, hi*, Excellency tdenvd to the promised enfranchise- 
ment of some 21 million men and ii\e 4 md half million women who had no 
political rights up till then. "1 would n^k ym all not to allow \mir pozfeetly legitimate 
aesiio for the extension ot your own political hl»eit\ to make you foiget these 
million of your fellow-citizen-. 'to wlioin the passing of t ln» Aet will mean the dawn of 
political freedom and responsibility'. 

Proceeding, his Excellency said that the central Government authority over tho 
provinces would cease m all ordinary mutfeis of admmi-linlion and the whole* executive 
pow r er and authority of the province would be \e-ued ren,titutionally m the Governor 
himself as a representative of tho King and in pnutiee with eei inn safeguards in the 
Council of Ministers. ‘Now l suggest to you that oven if the foim of provincial govern- 
ment were to remain as it is now, tins one eh.mgc alono would make a largo advance 
towards that solid and tangible goal , the power to manage your own provincial affairs 
in your own way And when [ add that the present Executive Cmuieil is to be re- 
moved and all departments are to be placed m charge of responsible Ministers upon 
whoso advice the Governor wi II act mall ordinary eiicui nuances, I make a further 
suggestion that for all practical purpose*, your go, if will have boon attained. 

Referring to the Governors spoeiul 'jniwcrs, his Excellency said: ‘Every one of 
those safeguards is devised to piotoet, some vital interest of the (Stub?, anil if that 
interest is impended no sensible man would deny that there must be some means of 
saving it from being wrecked, link if our affairs are so conducted that no such peril 
ariso, safeguards will never be used and to fear them is to be affrighted by a bogey. 
To those wdio say they would prefer to remain under the present Act, I would mate 
ono further observation. I can assure them that even H these safeguards were em- 
ployed regularly and to tho full, they would provide the so-called irresponsible element 
m the Government— an element winch ha; never exercised its intlueneu except on tho 
Bide of sanity and modem! urn- with not one tithe of the power over the whole field 
of administration that " * ..... * " 

control 
no grave 
long as * 

long as mo mistoKo is iiot mono oi snaking the coimuenee and impairing urn oflieicnav 
of the public services by unfair treatment, so long as discrimination is not exercised 
against those who have laid the foundations of India’s commercial prosperity ami 
non-Indian traders aio treated with the same impartiality as Indian traders are claim- 
ing for themselves in Hurma, so long as duo obedience is rendered to the orders of 
the Government m general in matters m which general interests are at stake, so Jong 
will the special powers of the Governor remain inoperative and tho sovvrd, of which 
so much foar has been expressed, will be allowed to rust peacefully in its scabbard’. 

Proceeding* his Excellency said: A Government of ilvo, in which all the essential 
departments of Finance, Revenue and JUiw and Order are in the portfolios of persons 
who are not responsible to you for the manner in which they discharge their duties, 
will give place to a Government iu which the Minister in charge of every department 
must render his account to you. The Governor will have certain real anu definite 
power of intervention hut iu a strictly limited field, while in the rest of the field he 
will bo guided in all ordinary circumstances by tho advico of his Ministers. And here 
I rah to press one point home with all the emphasis of which I am capable. If we 
2? e Jttugo by what we have hoard and read recently, there are some people who 
powe the future Governor at the worst as a sort of Frankenstein's monester, who will 
oestnde the stage, browbeating the ministers and defying the legislature and trampling 
31 
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under foot the new found liberties of the people and at best as'an irresponsible autocrat 
who will hold those liberties in the hollow of his hand. I can assure you that there 
is neither a ]ot nor a title of justification for either pictuie, If those of you, to 
whom it will fall to administer the new Act, will display a spirit of trust winch you 
claim that others should display, you need have no fear of any autocracy. 

After the Governor’s speech the Piesident referred to the demise of Mr. Abhyanhar 
who was an outstanding figure m the province. For him no sacrifice was too great for 
attaining the country’s freedom’. 

The Home Member, Mr. Raqhavmdra Rao , Leader of the House, associating him- 
self with the sentiments expressed, said any one who had closely followed the 
political history of the province during the last two decades could not but be impressed 
by Mr. Abhyankar’s personality. 


Relief to Agriculturists 

26 th. JANUARY : — The House devoted the day to the discussion of a non-oflioial 
resolution urging the Government to give relief to agriculturists m the province on a 
large scale where cotton crop had failed this year m the form of suspension and 
remission of land revenue and by advancing taccavF loans. Seveial members, speaking 
in support of the motion, dwelt bn their sad plight and urged Government grant on a 
liberal scale to help the agriculturists. 

Mr. R. N Banerjpt Revenue Secretary, stated that the Government were examin- 
ing the position and m cases where necessary, would grant adequate relief in accor- 
dance with the policy that had been hitherto followed. Coercive piocesscs had to be 
applied only in the case of wilful defaulters. 

Mr. N. J Ronghton , Revenue Member, speaking later m the debate, explained the 
Government’s policv on the subject. He denied the allegations that the Government 
employed illegal methods to collect revenue dues and declared that the attitude of 
the Government towards tenantry had been always sympathetic which would be clear 
from the fact that a sum of rupees 20 lakhs, outstanding as revenue arrears iu Berar 
last year though not suspended, still remained uncollected. He added that the Govern- 
ment were taking every possible precaution to get accurate crop reports. Though ho 
was not iu a position at present to state definitely what steps the Government would 
take, the Revenue Member assured the House that their attitude of sympathy 
would continue and good results would occur from whatever stops they would adopt 
in the future. _ 

The resolution was carried, the Government not pressing it to a division. The 
discussion on another lesolution urging the Government to take over primary educa- 
tion from district boards was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 28th. 


Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill — Chair’s Ruling 

28 th. JANUARY : — Considerable excitement was witnessed to-cl«ay in Council when 
Mr. C . B. Paiakh defended himself on the important point of Older raised by the 
hon Mr. E r , Raqhavendra Rao , Home Member and leader of tho House, seeking a 
ruling from the Chair as to whether a member of the select committee was entitled 
to disclose the obseivations made by any member m the committee pioenedmgs which 
was a sequel to the minute of dissent sent by Mr C. B. Parakh (Nagpur-cum- 
Kamptee) to the select committee report on tho C. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Amend- 
ment Bill in which Mn Parakh stated he had moved certain resolutions at tho select 
committee meetings which were rejected but of which there was no mention m tho 
report. 

The ban. Mr. Raghavendra Rao contonded that Mr. Parakh had introduced the 
matter which was entirely out of place m the dissenting minute and amounted to a 
clear breach of privilege. He said that without restraint on publicity there could bo 
no frank and free exposition of views held by members so essential to the labours of 
the select committee So far as Mr. Parakh’s motions were concerned tho select 
committee was clearly of opinion that Mr. Parakh was not in order in moving them 
as they weie based on misconceptions of iho functions and duties of the select 
committee. Regarding Mr Parakh’s contention that the procedure followed in tho select 
committee was illegal and improper, the Home Member was sure ho would have the 
support of all other members of the committee when he said that the same was 
entirely without justification. The Home Member concluded by saying that that Dart 
of the minute of dissent which offended the well-understood rules of legislative 
procedure should be expunged from the Council’s official proceedings. 
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Mr. Par tilth In* for o justifying Ins acdmn raised a point of ordor mi™sfirmmcr 
legality of thn point of order lair'd In tin* 1< \nU*r ot tin' House Do said 'u*co7<lm<' 
to" Parliament ny pia-Unv as outlined ni Sir Thomas Maine's PaihamiMiPn v p, ../a;™ 
eithei to decide whether then 1 had l»o*'n a bivueh of privilege or to o\imn«>v Tinlftrwi 
of certain speeelus 01 a note of dissent did not ust with the Piesident Iu tho 
foimor case it lesh-d with the eommitloe ot pi i\ .leges uL the R , )Uh0 ail ^ m ^ 10 
latter with the house itself 


Continuing Mi l\uakh referred to the leivnf, incident in the House of Commons 
when similar chaises wen* brought in In Mi Chu r 1 Dill ngauM t s u Samuel Hoaro 
and the suhs ‘(jiumt ivleienee of tin 1 question to a eoonniUee of pnviie» , es Mr 
Parakh fuithei felt that ( what the G..\e» nm >nt wanted was not the ChatPs ruling 
hut stiffing the Opposition's e\pn »ion of mows ^ 0 

Giving his ruling to Mi Paiukh's prelinuoarv ohje. turn, the P^esvVr^Mionoedcd 
Mr. Patakh's point that the House alone eould expunge tie* pioeee lu» us ^ considered 
that such a cmiiv* was een^sarv He was awaie, lie said, of the pueheos and 
conventions of tin 1 Hntish Ikuliament, hat pointed out that the pn>,vduVo adopted m 
tho rndian legislatiues was not an e\.iet p. nail'd of the Punish pioeedlirc as the 
question of obsci wince of diseiphno hv member; m India was e\ t .|, tMV t. 4 . fritter 
wdthm tin 1 domain of the President. He, theiefoie, di-allnwed the ohpvtmn' 

Mr. Parakh then rose to reply to the uharuns levelled against him. Mr. Parakh 
contended that the select eomimttee’s report was not a faithful rei *e*d uf proceed- 
ings as tho fact that his resolutions weie lepvted was me a faithful record was not 
montionod therein It was not open to the select committee to review its decision 
once arrived at which in fact had been done and his motmn that 11m taxes of private 
cars should ho llxod at. R.s. 2,*) annually which had been earned ^ ns a t a 

subsequent meeting by tho easting vote of the chairman (Mr. Ragltavendra Rao) 

Mr. Parakh next contended that the fears evpicssed by the l Ha q op 0 f pj OUR0 
postulated that Government wanted members to have two opinions, (mtf f or t j m 

electorate and the other for Government. Mr. Parakh m»\t spoke on tin* \.flMet of tho 

President’s rulings on posterity when the President lemmdcd him he Uas no f address- 
ing a public meeting. 

Tho President then gave Ins ruling upholding the point of order mined bv the 
leader of the House It was In-> rtoliuite opinion, he said, that tlm tendered 

in tho select committee could not be ditelosed in view of the fact that thov were of 

an informal nature Further nothing was final uc.nl the, committee hail submitted its 
report to the Council as the sob • I committee iy.h entitled to view any particular 
proposal in a different, light at an,v t *** ..j * 

proceedings. In this eomieefiou Im < 
and three hv tho late Mr V. J Patel 
divulged. Tho President Oei ordingiy b 
of tho House aud further upheld 
committee iu ruling Mr. Parakhs resolutions out of order as his amendments worn 
beyond the scope of the select committee. 


, “. IU T ft*vv stage of its 

■ '"> ruling, two by Sir KiH-lorick' Whyte 
iln.vtiiw that t!i.wi rtclilwnaums K | u >nld net bo 


should not be 


•‘I; 1 Mr R'lrakh mWh of a ljroaoh 7t prirfffflS 
the decision of tho chairman +it!! 


OmciAL Boia 


29th, JANUARY A large number of teachers of the 'Wardha district coun- 
cil, at present on strike, staged a peaceful demonstration close to the council hall cate 
just before tho Council resumed its sitting to-day with the object of v«miihnu" their 
grievances, Latov, after the strikers had ' withdrawn in the open area uear the*Yhnm- 
ber, it was agmu u Koono of another (kraonsfrutiem by atoml 1,500 points f rom Botul 
district who urged the establishment of debt conciliation boards. 

The Council disposed of official business and referred five bills to Relent 
Tho C . P. Tenancy AwmdmnU Art fitll was enacted into law on the motion of 
Mr. N. J ftoutfhton, Revenue Member. Two Bills, introduced by Hat ftahndur K S 
Nayudu, Minister of Iiocal ftelf-Government, sought to confer i>owor on the Government 
to enforce orders in the caso of dismissed employees of the municipalities aud local 
bodies. 


The netting of birds and animals is to be penalized according to the nrnvisione nf 
tho Wild Birds and Ammnttt Protection Bill which was modelled on a similar Act in 
the United Provinces while tho 0. P. Bank Btll is designed to afford Protection to 
the same and stipulated licenses obligatory for sportsmen providing revenue These 
two measures were introduced by the Home Member, Mr. £* £. Poo, 

The House then adjourned. 
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C. P. Debtor’s Relief Bill 

30tb. JANUARY The Council to-day disposed of 11 non-official Bills. . 

The 0. P Debtors' Relief Bill, the object of which was to prevent the expropriation 
of agriculturists and other holders of immovable propertry for a period of three years 
in the present period of economic depression, was referred to a select committee, 
despite opposition from the Government by 28 votes to 25. Several members supported, 
the measure which was opposed on behali of the Government by the Homo Member, 
Mr. E. Raqhavendra Rao. He feared that the legislation might result in creditois closing 
down business. The Government was showing every possible consideration to agricul- 
turists, as they fully realized the difficulties facing the debtors ne detailed tho vari- 
ous measures adopted by the Government in order to relieve debtors and pointed out 
that the rate of intei ost payable by debtors to creditors had been much roduced ac- 
cording to the provision of tho C. P Money-lendeis Act and tho amended Usurious 
Loans Act The Government, the Home Member added, was not prepared to accept the 
principle of the Bill which sought to grant a sort of moratoriun for three yeais and. 
was likely to produce far-reaching consequences. He concluded by saying that the 
Bill would not benefit creditors nor debtors, but might prove haimful to the latter. 

The House then discussed the adjourned motion moved by Mr. V. B Chaubal in 
connection with the Wardha District council teachers’ strike. The mover referred to tho 
financial position of the body which was the mam cause of tho non-payment of the 
salaries of teachers (about 400 m number) for the last four months. 

Mi\ B. G. Khaparde , Education Minister, explaining the Government’s attitude, 
said that they sympathised with the teachers and were doing their best to mitigate 
the strikers’ grievances. That the Government was not unmindful of the Situation, 
would be clear from the fact that instructions had boon aheady issued to pay up the 
teachers all arrears by the end of February The Minister also assured the House 
that he would consider the question of restoring tho cut 

After a short discussion in which it was pointed out that the Government should 
restore the 20 per cent cut in the grants to local bodies, the mover withdrew the 
motion in view of the • assurance given by the Education Minister. The House then 
adjourned. 

Fine Year Plan 

1st. FEBRUARY Tho Council agreed that the Government should accept liabi- 
lity for the guarantee of the principal of debentures to the extent of Rs. 50 lakhs to 
he raised in order to provide capital for oo-operative land mortgage hanks, which, 
as the Minister stressed in his speech, would provide the agriculturists of the pro- 
vince with loans at a cheap rate of interest. 

Another measure, calculated to help them to get due share of prices for agricul- 
tural produce, namely, the C. P. Agricultural Produce Market Bill, which sought to 
check malpractices now prevailing in markets, was referred to a select committee. 

The House, having concluded official business, resumed the discussion on the 
resolution suggesting the Government to appoint a committee in order to draw up a 
five-year plan for the economic and industrial development of the province. 

Rai Bahadur K. B. Nayudu , Minister of Industries, said m that the absence of any 
definite proposals from membeis, no useful purpose would be served by appointing a 
committee. He added that the Government Had been doing everything possible with 
a view to encouraging several industries and improving the economic conditions of 
the province. The resolution was declared earned the Government not claiming 
a division. 

J. P. C, Report' Debate 

2nd. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day, after question time, tho Home Mombor, 
Mr. Rao moved that the J. P. C. Report be taken into consideration. He said that the 
Government members could not participate in the debate and expressed tho hope that 
the discussion would be carried with dignity, decorum, restraint and wisdom and 
informed the House that a report of the debate would be sent to the Secretary of 
State in London by airmail as soon as possible. 

, Mr. & Kanitkar referred to the problem of Berar’s future and said that Berar 
had been demanding a separate existence m the federation whatever agreement might 
be arrived at between the British Government and the Nizam and he hoped that the 
Berar people would be given an opportunity to assert their views on tho subject 
Mr. Jtamtkar urged that the allocation of revenues between the Central Provinces and 
Berar should be determined by statutory obligation. 
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Mr. C. B Paralh dwelt on the defence problem of India and emphasised tho 
need of rapid Indiamsation of the mm\ Chara* lei rung t ho .1 I\ 0 pioposnls as 
highly un^atisfaetoiy and falling shnit of the Indian demand, the speaker supported 
the summoning of ri constituent aw*inbl\ with a Mew to loinimg .i suitable <. oust ltut ion 
As regards tho financial aspot t of the committee h proposals Mr Patalh opined that 
imperial piefeienoo was w i it lai i*o on tin* leeinnmeudatious and said that w hat 
England had given with one hand she had taken a^vav nvee lieelv with the otlun. 

Dr I\ Deshtnuhh deploied the absence oi the teini "Dominion Status’ in tho 
proposals and mgvd a specific deehiratiun of India’s vial to this cflu 1 m the India 
Bill Unless this demand was conceded the new <unMituuoa would not he acceptable 
to the people. 

Mr. T /. Keriai f.ivomed the total lejcitmu of the piopo-aiK ns tlie recent elec- 
tions had made it (dear that the electorate w.w piedonuiiuutl i \ Uunmess-mnulcii, while 
Mr 6\ M. Rahman deelaiod that theie was no sense m tlie t:dk of .injection of tho 
constitution. Even the oonsei valivo Moslems, he said, considered the reeonimcnd.ittons 
unsatisfactory hut theie was no leason why the\ should not wmk the lofonns and 
agitate for nioro. 

Tho Rev Rodgers paid a tribute to the Joint Nelei t Committee members for their 
lahoius and appealed to all to wotk the new constitution in a spmt of good-wull and 
sincerity in the mteiests of oidered fieedom and social juste e 

Mr. 0. A Qavm (depressed classes) expies^ed gratitude to the British Government 
for conceding adequate representation to hi* oomnmmtv m the legislatures and for all 
their efforts to uplift the depnssed classes m the country. 

Seth Shcolal urged that provision should lie made* m tin* constitution that there 
should be no legislative intertererieo m the social and iclmmus customs of the people 

Mrs. Ramabat Tombe (nominated) expressed appieeiation of the J. 1\ C. for the 
recognition of womens importance m the political life of India by ennobling a wider 
franchiso of women* but {untested against the mt induction of the communal element 
in electorates despite opposition b> all women’s oi tram nations m India. 

Khan Bahadut AUrza Rahman Reg, accepting the icfnrm pjopo^.aK declared that 
thoy must, work tho reforms in older to prove limn* capacity for further advance. 

The House at this stage agieed to the closuie of the debate, when tin* Homo 
Member, Mr E U Rao , Leader of the House, speaking on behalf of tlie Government, 
vigorously defended the ieform proposals. Tin* Home Member declared that the 
federal scheme as had been evolved by the J. I\ would shine in fuhir*\ ns a 
guiding star pointing the way to the attainment of that ion! democratic state without 
the eatastiopny of a general national breakdown, It was necessary that, along with 
creating autonomous provinces, they should have a strong cent ns and any course 
which led to its stability was to 1m closely examined and accepted. Proceeding, ho 
said: — 4 My own view of tho future of pinvinciul autonomy of this province istlnd 
if tho futuro ministers weru resolute men determined to assert their constitutional 
powers, administer justice, uphold the rule of law. shoulder the responsibility for 
additional taxation and show respect to the canons of public finance and tiro supported 
by a strong and dismfoiestod legislature and an honest Opposition, there is no imson 
to believe that the provincial autonomy oven as is ovtsaged by tho most advanced 
political parties m India would not he attained within the next *Few years. Tho Homo 
Member, continuing, asked tho people of India to determine their * attitude towards 
tho British Empire and pointed out that oven Mahatma Gandhi acknowledged and 
admired one of the ideals of the British Empire, namely, every subject of tho Empire 
had tho freest scope for his energies and honour and whatever he thought was duo 
to his conscience. The speaker thought that this was true of the British Empire 
as it was not trim of any Government The deficiency of tlie proposed constitutional 
reforms was not too high a price to pay to stand firmly hy their anchorage. Tho 
Home Member, concluding, declared that the constitution may not give all that tho 
people of India aspired to but it was a great advance over tho present constitution 
as it gavo tho widest representation to all ('lasses of people. The Council thoh adjouned 
till tho 25th. February. 

FtXA^ciiJL Statmbxt koh 1935-36 

25th. FEBRUARY : — Mr, N. J. Raughton, Finance Member introduced the budget 
to-day. The revised estimates for 1934-35 show a deficit of 11.04 lakhs as against the 
originally estimated surplus of Rs. 2.19 lakhs. Tho revenue position had deteriorated, 
the pruuopal decreases m income receipts being under land revenue (JRs, 10.77 lakhs) 
and stamps (Rs. 4,38 lakhs). Tho Budget, as originally framed, provided for receipts 
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in the revenue account of Rs. 473 17 lakhs and expenditure of Rs. 470 98 lakhs, hut 
the revised estimates anticipate revenue receipts of Rs, 452.12 lakhs and expenditure 
of Rs. 463.16 lakhs 

Coming to 1935-36, the Finance Member said that the total estimated revenue 
receipts were placed at Rs. 480 73 lakhs and expenditure charged to the revenue at 
Rs 475 26, giving a revenue surplus of Rs. 5 47 lakhs. But this surplus has been 
converted into a deficit of Rs. 1.33 lakhs by the restoration of the cut m pay. It is 
clear, added the Finance Member, that the position was far from satisfactory from 
the financial point of view. The Budget was not one that would arouse enthusiasm 
It has been framed with caution and every effort has been made to make both ends 
meet. The deficit expected is a small one and this result has been obtained by rigid 
exclusion from the budget expenditure on the new commitments. 

Drawing attention to the provision in the budget to the increase of preventive 
excise stan, Mr. Rougkton said that the most aident advocate of temperance should 
welcome any measures to check illicit distillation. 

The Finance Member concluded saying that the end of world-wide depression is 
much nearer than before and in a short time the effect of improved conditions on 
the budgetary position would become apparent. 

Tee C. P. Games Bill 

Aftor the Budget speech the Central Provinces Game Bill, a Government measure 
providing for the control of shooting, netting or killing of game in the province was 
after some discussion passed into law. The Bill was referred to the Select 
Committee in the January session of the Council and the report of the Seleot Com- 
mittee was presented to the House by Mr. Raqhavendra Rao , Home Member. 

Mr. Iftikar Ah (Jubbulpore Muslim) urged that the Bill should be recommitted to 
the Select Committee ou the ground that the former committee did not comprise of 
Shikaris. Mr. Parakh favoured the throwing out of the Bill, as it was a money Bill. Mr, 
Iftikar Alls dilatory motion was thrown out by a large majority, 9 voting for and 43 
against it. All other non-official amendments were either withdrawn or thrown out. 
The House then adjourned. 

General Disculsion or Budget 

26 th. FEBRUARY The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the general 
discussion of the Budget. 

There was a chorus of non-offioial disapproval of the Government’s action in res- 
toring the 5 per cent salary cuts and the attack on the Treasury Benches was all the 
more persistent as the restoration had convertod the Budget from surplus to deficit. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurthi , representative of -the Nagpur University who opended 
the discussions, alleged that the debate in the House generally proceeded in an atmos- 
phere of unreality, as the Government were usually unresponsive to the popular wishes. 
He , however, complimented the Finance Member for presenting to the House a 
budget, which was the best m the circumstauces. 

Sr. Punjabrao Deshmukh (Amraoti) felt that the Government’s estimates of revenue 
receipts were optimistic. This optimism was not good foi the health of a subject nation 
like India as it was exploited by the keepers and promoters of vested interests. Dr. 
Punjabrao’s speech constituted a trenchant criticism of the Government’s decision to 
restore lie siary cuts 

Mr. Y. M. Kale , member from Berar, urged an equitable distribution of expenditure 
between the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Mr. Kamtker advocated the adoption of the Punjab Government’s land revenue 
policy as an experimental measure. He also urged orientation of the new excise policy 
in the light of experience gained in the last fourteen years. 

Mr. Zumlal Verma (Damoh) complained that the solemn resolutions of the Coun- 
cil have been ignored by the Government and that they would be justified in refusing 
supplies. 

Messrs. Choudhuri „ Multupal Rao Saheb , V. 8 . Patil , 8. 0. Sapkal , L F. 
Tikar Al?\ Rao Saheb Fulay (Labour), Rao Bahadur Kothare , Mr. K. S. Muzaffar 
Hussain (Deputy President), Rev. Rogers, m Seth Sheolal , Mr. V D. Kolte, Mr. 
Arjuntal and Mr. G B . 6\ Parakh also participated in the debate. 

The need for legislation to settle trade disputes and the desirability of setting up 
conciliation boards which were greatly in demand everywhere, the plight of the agri- 
culturists and the starvation of the local bodies on account of cuts in grants were some 
Of the grievances voiced by the members. 
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Reverend Rogers appealed to the Government, to consider the desirability of im- 
posing an entertainment tax in the province for mcu-asnig the giants towards educa- 
tion, while Seth Shenlal deploied tlut the Government vu*io imposing fresh taxation 
on the ove of the Silver Jubilee eelebiations 

Replying to the criticism lev oiled against the Govommenr in regard to the i estimation 
of salary cuts, Mr C Deshmidh, Financial Sceretaiy, asked whethei it would not 
be honourable to adhere to tho oontiaet entered mm' with the public seivants lie also 
demed thd suggestion that the Governments levonuo receipts and estimates wero 
exaggerated 

Tho Hon’ble Mr N. J Rouyhton , Finance Momhei, who spoke next eatogoi ieully 
demed the suggestion that the Government had rest mod the salat y outs with tho 
intention of handing over a haukiupt state to Indians in the next, eoitstimtion Ho 
appealed to the House not to create an anomalous position bv pressing the roimposi- 
tion of tho cuts, as certain services were beyond then svojie and felt that, the House 
could appropriately express its disapmoval in the form ot a token out Ho reiterated 
tho Government sympathy towards the agnon!tuii>ts bv pointing nut to the various 
relief measures undertaken and the utmost economy m tin* expenditure obsevod 


VOTIN’G ov BuimuT 1 )km\m>s 

28th FEBRUARY.— Tn the Council fo-day Mr K P. Pattde withdrew his 
cut motion which was discussed throughout yesierdav m view of the Excise Minister 
Rax Bahadur Nayudus assurance to accept the proposal suggesting the appointment 
of a committee to go through the question of exeiso policy. 

On tho motion of Rax Bahadur Q. I* JatstcaL the House earned without a division 
tho Ro. 1 cut as a protest against the decision of the Government to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Non-olfieials were defeated three times in their attempt to cem.ure the Ministers 
policy in not restoring the cuts in tho educational grants to the local bodies and not 
nominating members of the depressed classes and women to the lnrni bodies. 

The entire demand under the head “General Administration 1 ’ (Trails foi rod) for Rs. 
64,000 was then earned 

Khan Sahib Muxaffar Hussain, Deputy President moved a We 1 cut in the de- 
mand of administration of justice and demanded the establishment of Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards in every Taluk throughout the piuvmce. 

Various sections 'of the House expressed support \o the demand. 

The speakers emphasised the sad plight of tho pKisuutrs owing to heavy mdoMeduess 
and urged the Government to come to their rescue by agreeing to the suggested course. 

Mr . jV. Q t Rauyhton , Finance Member, while expressing sympathy with the pro- 
posal, complained about the paucity of men who could act as honorary chairmen on 
these Boards, suitable and diligent mon who demred to devote themselves to the needs 
of tho country-side. Ho further pointed out that the Government had already establis- 
hed seven Boards and proposed to start four more in the near future He urged tho 
withdrawal of tho motion, which was earned without a division, the Government not 
opposing it. 


2nd, MARCH Bettor supervision by the police force in the province with a 
view to preventing motor accidents which wero lately marked by an increase, was 
urged by Rao *fnb U S. Patil , who moved a token cut to-day, when tho demand 
under the head ‘■police 1 came up for discussion. 

As regards the suggestions put forth in the course of the debate, tho Homo 
Member Mr, M, Rayhavendra Rao promised to consider the same at the time of 
revising the rules for regulating traffic, upon which the motion was withdrawn. 

The House adopted Mr . lhshmukk's motion protesting against the action of the 
Judicial Commissioner m not dosing courts for a day, as a mark of respect to tho memory 
of Mr. M . V. A bhya?iker. 

The Homo Member, Mr. E. R. Rao, objected to the motion on the ground that 
the subject was very stale. Further the House was not entitled to discuss the con- 
duct of a judicial officer acting in tho judicial discharge of his duties. Tho motion 
was also calculated to cast reflection on the Judicial Commissioner. 

The President, Mr. S, W. A. Rizvi allowed the motion as it was in perfect order 
and related to administrative functions of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Seth Thakardas 9 complaint regarding bad food in jails evoked opposition from 
several non-official members who testified to the wholesome quality of the food given 
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in jails, -which, they tested by paying surprise visits to jails in different parts of the 

pr °Mrf 0 ’c. F. Waterfall , Chief Secretary, stated that it had been noticed that priso- 
ners after admission had put on weight. The motion was defeated without division 

Hr. M. P. Koike , moving a cut motion, criticised the conduct of the police xorco 
and said that crime was on the increase, the number of undetected cases and murder 
in Berar had increased and the convictions secured had fallen 

Thiee membeis supported the motion, while several others praised the police force. 

The Home Member, Mr. E Rctyhavendr a Rao , pointed out that crime had increa- 
sed m Beiar and referred to the abnormal ponod, when people were not prepared to 
co-operate with police force. He fnithei assured that the Government would consider 
all points laised during the debate. Tho motion was withdrawn. 

4tb, MARCH . — Strong criticism of the Government for increasing the police 
force duimg the penod of financial stringency was made by Mr. R. A. Kantikar 
to-day in the Council m moving a cut duimg tlic discussion of tho demand for Police 
Administration (Reserved). . ^ 

Mr. G. M. Rahman , however, thought that the Police foreo in the Piovmce was 
inadequate to meet the emoigency cases. 

The Home Member Mr 3. Raqhavendra Rao justified the incieaso saying that tho 
agrarian troubles, the disputes between capital and labour and the tendency to migrate 
from villages to the town— all these causes necessitated tho strengthening of the 
Police. The motion was lost by 25 against 20 votes 

Another proposal seeking to reduce the number of constabulary m tho province was 
defeated by 29 to 26 votes 

The House agreed to the entire demand on Education (Reserved) amounting 
to Rs. 1,12,000. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe (nominated) wanted the Government to take over girls 
primary education from the local bodies which she declared were unable to make any 
progress, handicapped as they had been by financial considerations. Education of 
girls as compared to boys m the Province was almost at a standstill. Thoroforo, the 
mover emphasised that it was the duty of the Government to see that the present 
position was soon improved. The proposal was supported by several members who 
urged that no time should be lost in taking the necessary step. 

Mr. Owen , Director of Public Instruction, while expressing his sympathy with the 
motion, pointed out that the Government were doing everytlnng possible. The propo- 
sal would involve an expenditure of Rs. 20 lakhs which their present financial position 
would not permit them to incur. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde , Education Minister, assured tho House that it was not lack 
of will on his part, but the fact was that they were still unable to got over the lack 
of funds The matter was now being considered by the Govornment and tho Minister 
and an early decision would be taken. The motion was withdrawn 


Gtb. MARCH That the posts of the Director of Public Health aud Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals in the province should be amalgamated as an economy mea- 
sure was the demand voiced by Mi. S M. Rahaman in tho Council io-rtay, The 
House accepted the proposal by 42 votes to 18. It was pointed out on behalf of Gov- 
ernment that the matter had already been referred to the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. V. B. Patakh moving a cut under-head ‘Civil Works’ (transferred) observed 
that the quarters for the police could wait until Government found monoy to restoro all 
educational grants. 

Mr. 0 . F . Waterfall , Chief Secretary, said that these works wore undertaken in 
the interests of health of Government employees. The cut motion was defeated by 48 
votes to 10. 

Despite opposition from eight members the rest of the demands were voted and 
the entire budget got through the House, which then adjourned. 

C. P. Counr Fjses Amend. Bill 

7th. MARCH The Council met to-day to consider tho 0. P* Court Pees Amend- 
ment Bill on the motion of the Home Member. 

The object of the Bill was mainly to provide funds necessary for establishing a high 
Court in the province and also to correct certain inequalities in the mattor of the costs 
charged to litigants. 

The Home Member, Mr. E. Raqhavendra Rao , moving for consideration of the Bill 

onefy said that the fees now being imposed were in accordance with the provisions 
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of tlio Act of 1870 and in view oT Hie viud chatiues m 1h*‘ judicial system in the pro- 
vince, reforms in the mattoi of lov> mg fees weie necess.uv It the pumnco wanted 
a High Conit, the <*ost thereof should imt be tin list on the'^eneial ta\-payeis, hut on 
those who weio likely to benefit by the pioposed reterms, lumeh, the litigant puhlu 

Proceeding, he said that the present Bill was in acorn d wit li the wishes of the 
House which dining tlio nievious session urged t In* Guwinment to establish a High 
Court in the province lie hoped that the nnunbeis would Tippett the Bill, since the 
House had already committed itselt m pimeiple 

Mr. D . T. Uanyahnuitt, moved an amendment that the Dill he relcrred for eliciting 
public opinion. 

The House having devoted the whole du\ for the discussion, the amendment was put 
to vote and negatived, 30 voting tor and 19 against, lesiiltun, m n Uos i*i iiuient udoiy 

A feature ot the debate was the shorn; opposition hy s-veinl liou-olllcial niembeu 
to the Bill While opinion was unanimous l.i\ oaring a High Court, cniii isin was 
directed against the imposition of fresh taxation m the foim of funds necessary for 
this purpose. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar, Loader of the Opposition. supported the Bill m pnueiple, hut 
agreed to the motion for circulation to oousnhu tie* vanotis details of the meu-iuie. 

Dr. P id. Dashmu/cfi favoured the eomplete lejeolum of the Bill which, tie stud, 
had been brought at an inopportune time. He piulonvd to wait till the passing of 
the new Constitution Act 

Khan Sahcb Alazaffar Hussain, Deputy President, declared that it was the duly 
of the Government to make the administration of justice ns cheap as possible On 
the contrary, the Bill was brought to enhance the couit fees. 

Mr. W. R. Puramk , Government Advocate, made it. clear that legislation was 
long overdue and was aimed at removing the anomalies m the law so as to bring this 
province into line with other provinces. 

Replying to the debate, the Homo Alembei, "Mr. Rao pointed miL that the Bill was 
sought to set right momuiht i«s m taxation and assured that its clauses would not 
hurt the poorer class of litigants The measure was designed to restrict litigation. 

Ae a result of the local Government's representations, the Secretary ot State loi 
India had agreed to the constitution of u High Court in the Province, the Judge of 
which would receive emoluments lower than elsewhere in India. 

8th. MARCH In tlio Conned to-day, Mr R . Am Kanithtr, moved that the C, P. 
Court Fees Amendment BiU be i crimed to a Solo'd Committee, 

The Homo Member, Mr. JS. R. Rio . said that the Government was opposed to the 
motion, but in view of the opinions expressed in the House would agree to it. He 
added that the consideration ol the Bill should be finished before the end of the pre- 
sent financial year. 

The House accepted the Select Committee motion and adjourned fill March 25, 

25th, MARCH After a debate lasting nearly six hours, the Council passed the 
Court Fees C. P. Amendment Bill, a Government measure, into law. 

The Bill was introduced in the Council on March 7 last by the ILm’blo Mr. 
Raghavendra Ran, Home Member, and evoked much opposition from non-oificial 
benches, as it involved taxation proposals for the establishment of a High Court in 
the Province^ The Bill underwent important ehauges in the Select Committee singe 
in that tlio incidence of taxation was reduced from Rs. three anti a half to Rs. 2 
lakhs which constituted the funds essential for the establishment of a High Court. 

When business in the House was resumed to-day, the Home Member presented 
the report of the Select Committee and urged that the Bill bo taken into eomdder- 
tion. 

Mr. D, T. ifangalmurthi attacked the BiU and pleaded for the inability of the 
Province to sustain fresh taxation. 

He was supported by Dr. Ihinjab Rao Deskmuhh, while Mr. W. R. Purani L 
Government Advocate, pointed out that the principle of raising the status of e 
province by establishing a High Court had already been accepted. 

Mr, & M. Rahman, supported tho Home Member’s motion which was carried 
by 38 votes to 19. 

Among those who supported the Government were Mr. T. J \ Skdar (Leader of the 
Opposition) and 19 elected non-officials. 
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Discussion on the Bill was then resinned Non-oflioial members had tabled no less 
than 63 amendments, most of which wore eitliei rejected oi not moved. Having re- 
gard to the view of the Opposition, the Government accepted hvo amendments 

The most important amendment to the Bill was that of Mr Mangahnurthi, seeking 
to restrict the life of the Bill to March 31, 1937, instead of March 31, 1943, as pro- 
posed by the Select Committee He felt that it was impiopor on the part of this 
Committee to fetter the hands of the future Governments and, therefore, wanted to 
limit its life only to a couple of years. 

Messrs. Iftikar Ah, K. P. Pande, and Seth Thakitrdas supposed the amendment, 
while Mr. C. B. Parakk opposed the motion. 

In opposing the amendment, the Hovie Member pointed out that the High Court 
was going to be a peimanent institution in the province and the cost incidental to it 
would be a recurring one on tho revenue of the piovmeo. The original Bill vas 
introduced to be a permanent measure, but in view of tho strong feelings expressed 
the Government had agieed to limit the life of tho Bill up to March 3934. The 
Government had come to that decision after a full consideration of all tho circums- 
tances, as they expected that the term of the first Provincial Council uiulei tho new 
reforms would expire in 1943 and that would bo tho proper time to judge whothoi or 
not the continuance of the Act was essential 

The hon. Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, intervening, said that the passage of tho 
amendment would give rise to suspicion m the minds of higher authorities as regards 
the stability of the Court. 

Mr. Mangal murthi’s amendment was passed to a division and lost by 43 votes to 21. 
The Council then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSION- -LAHORE— 2lat FEBRUARY to 2Gth. MARCH 1935 
Punjab Anti-Beug s.ry Bill 

The Budget Session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at (Lahore on the 
2 1st February 1935. After formal business a motion to refer to the Select, Committee 
the Punjab Anti-Beggary Bill, winch was introduced and onoulatod for public * opinion 
last year was defeated without a division, the Government opposing 

Mrs Lekhtcafo Jam , the only Congiess member in the House and the mover of 
the Bill, sought to minimise the evil of begging by introducing a system of licensing 
for beggais, the contravention to bo punishable by imprisonment. 

The majority of opinion was opposed to the Bill. , 

Mrs Jam, recommending the motion for a select committee, saiu that tho 
sadhus, fakirs and other piofessional beggars were becoming an increasing nuisance 
in the public streets, more so because they wore beggais by day and potential burglars 
by night. In the Punjab alone, there wore six to soven lakhs of beggais, th toe-fourths 
of whom could easily do manual labour It was difficult for a graduate to earn Rs. 3 
daily, whereas the beggais easily earned Rs. 3. Legislation was the best course to put 
an end to tho evil 

Mr. Boyd , on behalf of the Government, opposing, said that ^ Section 351 of the 
Punjab Municipal Act which deals with beggary would bo strictly applied and the 
Deputy Commissioner's attention would be drawn to this. 

Immoral Traffic (Suppression Bill 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—The Council to-day referred to the Select Committee tho 
Punjab Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill introduced during the last session by 
Pandit Nanak Chand and which was circulated for public opinion. 

An overwhelming majority of opinion favoured tho Bilfs provisions with might 
modifications. The Bill aimed at checking the evils of traffic in women and children 
by giving more powers to the authorities, whereby protection may bo afforded to 
those m danger from procurers and traffickers engaged m commercialised vioo through 
the provision of penalty of three years imprisonment with lino 

The leader or the Unionist Party, Mr. Chaudhury Chatu Rant , while supporting 
the Bill’s principles, permitted the members of his party, the biggest, in tho Council, 
to express their own opinions. Only one member opposed tine motion on the ground 
that the existing sections of the Penal Code wore sufficient remedy against tho evil, 
but a number of speakeis including Raja Narendra Nath and tho representative of 
the Indian Christian community supported and the motion was carried without a 
division, the Government remaining neutral. 

Earlier, the Council rejected tho Punjab Small Towns Amendment Bill and the 
Punjab Tillage Panchayat Amendment Bill. Tho Council then adjourned till tho 25th, 

Financial Statement for 1935-3G 

25th. FEBRUARY The Punjab Government’s estimates for 3935-36 were 
presented in the Council to-day by the Hon’ bio D. J. Boyd, Finance Member. In 
his speech Mr. Bovd said ' For the year 1935-36 our estimate of total ordinary 
revenue is Rs. 10,39,16,000, which is less than the revised estimate of the current 
year by 8 and a half lakhs and is only one lakh above tho Jictuals of 1933-34, “We 
expect to spend Rs 10,38,60,000, or Rs. 56, (XX) less than we receive. "Wo have been 
able to estimate only for a barely balanced budget, and all proposals for future new 
expenditure will have to be jealously watched. But while economy must be observed* 
it would be a mistake to cut out of the sohedulo of new expenditure items suoh as 
the extra expenditure required for rural reconstruction and the propagation of the 
use of good seed. 

Discussmg the principal heads of income and expenditure for 1935-36 Mr. Boyd 
said : Our income is derived from our main sources—Land Revenue, Irrigation. 
Excise and Stamps. < In the year 1933-34 these four heads provided 86 per cent, of 
onrmcomfy and it is well to examine their future prospects. 

The revised estimate under Land Revenue for the current year is 283 lakhs, and the 
budget estimate for 1935-86 is 272 lakhs. This sum, however, includes 17 lakhs of 
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receipts from rents foi temporal y cultivation, which from 1926 to 1934 wore credited 
to Extraordinary Receipts Apart from this addition, tho estimate would have amounted 

to 257 laths only , ^ 

lakhs, tho revised esti- 


mate 


The average incomo from Excise since 1927-28 has boon 105 lakli 
te for tho eunent \ ear is 98 ami one-third lakhs. 4Ve may hope 


for 99 lakhs in 


tho coming year. , 

The revised estimate foi the current yeai fiom Stamps is 10< lakhs, wo expect a 
slight increase to 110 lakhs next year 

Irrigation accounts for roughly 332 lakhs of expenditure, hut although bdueation 
Dopartment comes next with a tidal expendituio ot 160 lakhs It actually takes the lion’s 
shai o because rmgation also produces revenue 

As regards tho piesent t \oai\ tho Finance Memboi said Tho budget estimate 
of the present year anticipated a suiplus of 51 lakhs, hut, so far as can be seen, the 
smpJus will he 20 lakhs less. This is not due to any excess of optimism on the part 
of the Finance Depaitment, hut to the fact, tlut aftci the budget w as framed tho 
Government decided to i educe water-mtes l>y an amount that in a nonnal year would 
cause a drop of 36 and a half lakhs m this smnee of lovenue At the same lime 
special remissions of levenue amounting to o\er 20 lakhs have been granted whereas 
only If) lakhs of special i emissions were anticipated. # 

Ilalf a lakh has been piovided foi the celebration of the Siher Jubilee of 
Their Majesties’ leign, of Rs. 30,000 for Jubilee scholarships and of 3 lakhs fox the 
new Council Chamber. 

The position with regard to tho Sutlej Valley project is as follows : 

The cumulative interest is 4 51 crores The cumulative net revenue is 2,03 crores, 
and the resulting sum at chajge is 11.72 crores, Tho position ten years hence may 
probably bo as follows : cumulative capital 9.01, cumulative interest 9.89, cumulative 
net revenue 7.51, sum at charge 11.39 crores In the jear 1944-45 the. project will be 
paying 5.3 per cent, as against, about 38 per cent, at pte^eut, and it is calculated to 
pay 6 per cent in the year 1945-47. fn 1931-35 we hope to assess 12.8 lakhs of 
acres irrigated, and m 1944-45 we hope to asses'*. 13 61 lakhs, a comparatively small 
riso owing to the fact that the water available at the sowing season is limited. 

Tho other great project of the Province about which the Council will desire to ho 
informod is the Ifyuto-Eleeliie Si lieme This scheme has cost 026 lakhs, of which 42 
lakhs represent expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of (526 lakhs we have 
to add the enormous sum of 123 lakhs as accumulated interest charges, so that tho total 
capital expenditure charges against tho scheme come* to 749 lakhs. 


28th. FEBRUARY Charges of apathy, respecting nnt urn-building activities, were 
levelled against the Government by several speakers during tho general discussion on. 
the budget, which commenced in the Council io-day. Several speakers congratulated 
the Finance Member on his presenting a balanced budget, and supported the restoration 
of the pay cut but stressed that the province was far form being prosperous, the 
people were groaning under taxation and well planned schemes to improve the basic 
condition of the people xvus urgently needed. 

Shaikh Mohammad tiadiq and Mr. Navakchand Pandit vehemently criticized the 
Govornment and its irresponsivoness to public opinion, and the almost total neglect of 
national development. Mr. Sadiq contrasted with what other free countries were 
domg with their budgets, apart from maintaining status quo and piuiee and order, anil 
Mr. Pandit said : ‘Tins would not ho tolerated for a single day in any free country*. 
Mr. Pandit maintained that although they had hail reforms for the last 14 years with 
their own Ministers, there was practically no progress for which the people could be 
tlumkful and tho same old system and outlook persisted. He said that their Ministers 
had failed to do their duty which was to bring combined pressure on tho Government 
to initiate benofieial schemes to ameliorate unemployment and to develop small 
industries, but they had only served to keep tho people quiet, 

Ohoudhry Choturam, leader of the Opposition, initiating tho defeat^ congratulated 
the Finance Member on presenting a balanced budget, which was, ho said, not an easy 
thing in these days of depression, Ife, however, complained that the benevolent de- 
partments were being starved which was the last thing the Government should do. 
He advocated the imposition of fresh taxes. (Flo was the only member to make this 
suggestion)— on the urban population. Maintaining that the people in towns got away 
with the least burden of taxation, Chaadhry Chotoram suggested to taxes on cinemas, 
bicycles and aerated waters. 
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Baja Narendra Nath , while joining Chaudhry Clioturara in his frbiutos to the 
Finance Member regarding the balanced budget, said that the incidence of taxation fell 
equally heavily on the uiban population as on the rural. He urged a reduction in the 
water rates, on foddor ciops and keeping the pnco of a unit of hydro-olooh ic energy 
at a low level so as to enable struggling farmers and small industrialists to .take ad- 
vantage of this new force, when they had already been hard hit by the depression. 

Sardar Ujial Singh and Shaik Mohammad Sadiq appealed to the Government to 
do what other free countnes like Japan weie doing to provide healthy occupation for 
their nationals, and safeguard them against foreign competition Shaik Mohammad 
Sachq suggested that a committee should he appointed to suggest ways and means for 
helping small industries. 

Mr. Nanakehand Pandit and Mi. Afzal Eaq complained against the Goveriunont’s 
policy of inaction, respecting the reports of commissions and committees and said that 
it was a policy of discouragement. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

1st. MARCH .— Won 1 hie Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister, while admitting that the 
progress had not been as great as it might have been, and also admitting the fact of 
unemployment in the province opined that within certain limits there had been real 
and considerable progress both in agriculture and industry of the province. He quoted 
facts and figures from the working of the various branchos in support of his conten- 
tion. He said that the foundation of progress had been truly and broadly laid and 
what was needed was a better organisation and persevering work. Though, so far as 
production was concerned, there had been progress regarding the regulation and 
movement of the prices, he said, “We remain where we were”. This was a complica- 
ted question depending on international factor. 

Mr. Manoharlal , ex-Mmister, in an impressive speech pointed out how the ratio 
of international exchange was becoming steadily unfair in agricultural countries and 
thought it was time that Government should engage their attention in tackling this 
problem. The speaker exposed the inaccuracy of the Agriculture -Minister’s statistics 
of the all-round progress and put it to Government how they were going to tackle 
and solve this problem of the increasing ruralisation of the country. He though that 
the strongest condemnation that could be laid against the Government was for their 
apathy to industrialising the country. 

5th. MARCH 1 The Punjab Government’s hydro-electric scheme came in for 
some criticism when suggestions were made through token cuts for bringing electric 
energy within the reach of agriculturists through cheaper rates and for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to go into the question of rates and of making tho scheme more 
useful and paying. 

t Sir Qqhulckand Narang said that at present they wero not piodueing energy to 
the capacity of the plant, but whatever energy they wero producing was being taken 
up ana their main difficulty was to cope with tho demand. He said that the Govern- 
ment’s policy was to make energy available to all and as soon as tho proper stage was 
reached the “question of reducing the rates for agriculturist users of energy would be 
considered. He assured the House that the Government wore determined to profit by 
past experience and would not only consult the members of the House but also expert 
opinion in India and abroad so as to examine their proposals with a strict eye to economy 
and technical suocess. 

The grants were passed, but several speakers drew attention to the fact that the 
province was greatly liandicapped through the original estimates of tho scheme, namely, 
two and a half crores having risen to seven and a half crores and they were still not 
beyond the first stage. They contrasted the price of energy, namely, eight pies whereas 
it ought to have been about two and a half pies and said that so long this position 
was not remedied, the mam purpose of the scheme would remain unfulfilled. 

6th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day Chaudhury Choturam, leader of the 
opposition, moving a cut of Re. 1 in the grant for Civil "Works entered a strong plea for 
lowering the contractors* lates. He said that frequently the contractors quoted thirty-five 
per cent, below the departmental estimates and still made money. When the speaker was 
proceeding to make charges of corruption, the President pointed -out that it would be 
better that specific points as distinct from general and vague statements should be made 
in such cases. 
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Hon. Sir Jogmder Singh said there were no eases of contractors or onginers 
becoming fabulously ncli m this province and said that Government wero ready to re- 
examine the contracts s’ iates The cut was withdiavn. 

Dining debates on the giants under ll>dro-olectne, schemes when the question of 
communal lepiesentation m this Inanch ot the sen icq was iaised, Mi H R. Thomas, 
Chief Engineer, said that Muslims in this branch were ovei foity per cent, although 
they evinced a peculiar ineptitude for the electneal line. In some eases, lie added, the 
present incumbents were maintained m their positions not because of then efficiency 
but because they weie Muslims. 

Only ono cut was carried to-day, namely, that of Re. 1 m the P. W. D. Buildings 
grant to urge the employment of agriculturists. 


8tb MARCH The Punjab Government's progiamme of road development was 
explained by the Mimstei of Agiieuihue during the debate on the motion for grant of 
Rs 78 lakhs under head Civil Works (Transferred) to which Khan Bahudiu* Nawab Mian 
Mohammed Hvat (Jureshi moved a cut of Re 1 to urge U fauei distribution ot expendi- 
ture on communications ” 

The Munster, replying, refeiied to the leeeut deliberations of the Rail Road Con- 
feienco and the (Jovernmc ait’s suivey of the pioblem aud said that the Government of 
India was taking keenest mteicst on this question The Contra! Government had asked 
Ins Depaitmout to chalk out the programme of laying out good i oaths to link up 
villages with the cities and Government wore working out the road classification 
scheme with tho object of improving the net work oi loads and filling the gaps, flo 
mentioned that in the last six yew* 1/JUO miles of new metalled roads had been added 
throughout the province and tho progress of tho scheme was so well maintained that 
ho expected it to be completed in the next three or four years. 

A proud reference was made by the ex- Minister Manohar Uil to the fact that the 
Punjab possessed tbe biggest public library in India compared to which the Imperial 
Library at Calcutta came nowhere in the course of a cut motion urging better 
housing and bigger grant thereto. Next to that came tho Raroda Library, but tho 
Lahore library sadly lacked adequate Government patronage. 

Sir Ferozckhan Noon , Minister for Education, expressed deep sympathy with tho 
demand, but pointed out that there wore other and far more urgent demands for 
funds in his Department. For example, he had seen with his own o k \es tho veritable 
black holes m so-called girls' schools in Lahore, where in one ease he was presented 
with the spectacle of tlu gills cramped in a room Id feet by Id. 

Incredulous murmur led the Minister to oiler to take a member to that place, but 
he warned that; seeing such a sight might induce homicidal thoughts against those 
who wero keeping girls under such conditions, wherein you would not keep dogs. 

The cut was withdrawn, after the Minister had promised to do what ho could- 


During question-hour, the Finance Member placed tho laud settlement on the table 
showing that in the last three years in tho two districts of Hoshiarpur and Juliundor 85 
cases of kidnapping of girls occurred. Of those, all except one wore minors. 

. Raying to a question by Mr. Chaudhry Afjal lluq, Mr. Boyd, Finance Member, 
said that ten communities had been restricted under section 3 (1) (d) of tho Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


Mr. Afjal Bug asked why the communities were so restricted unless they happened 
to be terrorists. 

Hr. Boyd : Because if unrestricted they were likely to act in a manner prejudicial 
to public peace and safety. * 4 

Si? £ e r 0Ke Noon, Minister for Education, in replying to Chaudhrv Mahommod 
Abdul Kehman Khan, wished the member would have tried to ascertain the truth 
before raising the matter. The question related to the award of nine science scholar- 
ships recently created under Dr. 8. S, Bhatnagar’s munificent transfer to tho Punjab 
University of a gift of a lakh and half made to lnm personally in which the questioner 
had suggested that not one thereof would finally go to a Muslim. H 

~ £ r . £ £■ No °? £ aid , : “?® rh . a P s th® . hon. member is referring to the Punjab 
Chemical Research Fund which is maintained and financed by private donations and 
ira ?®? 8. Neither the Government nor the University lias any right 
to say how these scholarships would be awarded. It will interest the hon’ble member 
rj scholarships were awarded last year. Only three Mussalmans {applied, 

seeming, CO Attack Oil Company’s scholarship and (2j 
Prof. Bhatnagar’s scholarship of Rs. 60 per month. I am sure the hon’ble mem ber 
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and his community have cause to be highly grateful to the mm-Muslim professor, 
namely, Prof. Bhatnagar.” 

11th. MARCH:— The Punjab Government’s scheme for rural reconstruction camo iu 
for severe criticism in the council -when demand for Us. 1,3.1,500 was presented for 
sanction, to be placed at the disposal of the commissioner for liual reconst rue turn. A 
token cut was moved for reducing the demand by lupoe one with a mow to draw 
attention to the insufficiency of resources provided for tins woik. 

Pandit Nanak Chand at the outset congratulated the Uovmnmont on having under- 
taken rural uplift work when no less a person than Mahulmuji had done so. The 
speaker, however, deprecated the method adopted by the Government as lie thought 
it would not biing the desired result. None deny the fact, added he, that the Congress 
and the Government were onem holding that the conditions ot villages needed serious 
attention, but their methods differed. An officer drawing _ Us. 3, (XX) as pay and moving 
in cars would not be looked upon sympathetically by villagers who, steeped m tho 
abyss of poverty were unable to find even money for purchase of mosquito curtains. 
The speaker thought that the problem could really be successfully tackled by one moving 
among the villagers as one or them, wading through dust and filth and mixing with 
them freely. He maintained that time has come for the Government to change rts 
angle of vision. He referred to the Bihar earthquake and stressed the necessity of the 
Government and the Congress co-operating in providing relief for suffering humanity. 

The Finance Member, in replying, said that the Commissioner for rural reconstruc- 
tion was appointed according to the request made to the Governor by a deputation of 
the Zaminaers. 

Nawab Muzafarkhan , Bo venue Member, wanted to clear misapprehension about 
Government intentions in this direction. Ho said that the Punjab Government had 
undertaken village uplift work ten years ago. There was no reason why the Con- 
gress and the Government should not work in co-operation in this rospoet if Congress- 
men are honest in their profession and purpose. 

The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn and the demand was adoptod. 

12th. MARCH— A feeling speech by Dr. Sir Gokulckand Narang, Minister for Local 
Self-Government, on industrialisation of the Punjab marked to-day’s proceedings in tlm 
Council, when the unfinished debate was held on industries demand for its. 42,000. 
Several speakers dwelt on the backwardness of the Punjab m icspeot of development 
of industries, and contrasted the meagrenoss of Rs. 42,000 for industries in comparison 
with many times larger allotment for travelling allowance to tho police. 

In response to the Minister’s request for a specific mention of tho industries which 
they wished to he developed and the lines they wanted the Government to take, non- 
officials mentioned^ dairying, butter-making, carpentry, dyeing and even improved 
methods of barbering and washing m order to help tho unemployed. 

Dr. Sir Gokulckand Narang said that the development of industries was tho subject 
next to his heart, and his earnestness in this respect was second to that of none, 
But. ever since he took office the Government were passing through financial stringency. 
Capital and specialised industrial training were tbe two essentials for industrial expan- 
sion and the Punjab was deficient in both respects. Technical knowledge was lacking, 
and as regards capital moneyed-classes were not investing in business, but wore 
depositing in banks. He asked members of the House to create an industrial menta- 
lity among those holding capital. But, above all, what was required was patriotism. 
“Are you showing patriotism”, he asked ? (Voice : Yes). 

“No, you are not” said Dr. Narang and added that until they themselves use 
rough and unfinished articles they could not expect to obtain finer and excellently 
finished products of their own country. As for himself, he tried as far as possible to 
meet his needs with Indian made articles, and only when all tried the same, there 
would be real support to Indian industries. 

lStli, MARCH : — An important announcement of the Government’s intention in 
regard to the programme of industrialisation of tho Punjab was made by Sir Gokid* 
chand Narang \ M i ni ster for Industries in the Council to-day during the u abate on the 
demand for industries grant. 

Various cute were proposed, the common purpose of which was to urge a co-ordi- 
nated policy of helping forward the cottage ana other industries, including one out 
advocating a five-year programme to foster small industries. 
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Replying to the debate which altogether spiead for ovei ilnee sittings, Sir Gokul- 
eliancl Naiang decluied that the whole question vv.is engaging the earnest attention 
of the Government and revealed the salient tontines ot a diatt Gill having fui its 
object the encouragement of investment in industries for helping the existing enterprises 
and expediting mdWual schemes generally The Gill which Sir Gokuleliaud Nurang 
announced would conic up hefoie the Council during the next session would piovido 
for giving grants and subsidies to the new liidusti ns, giant, id lands, Govcinment 
assistance tit rough the, put chase of sliaies and expeit’.tdviee, etc , and alhu ding all possible 
facilities to enterpi lsmg mdustii.ilist ^ to embaik on schemes m now directions. 

Sir Qokulchand Nannuj said that the Hill would propose that undei certain 
conditions the Government should guauintee at least three per cent return on the 
money invested so as to hung out shv enpit.il He suggested to the House to persuade 
the Government to iaise an mdustiul loan of a more oi two, hecauso without in- 
dustrial progioss they euuld not dieam of Tpnispentj and unless they took the nsk, de- 
velopment would he impossible 

All the five euts including that utgmg tin* appoinfmeuL of a Committee to draw up 
a five-yeai programme to develop village industries weio passed, the Government not 
opposing. 

22nd. MARCH:— Aftei interpellations, the Council discussed the demand under 
head “Agucultute” including Co-operative Department. 

Mr Jot)ind<n Sim/h, Minister fm Viniculture, replying to the debate referred to the 
frequent questions regaiding eommunal lepreseutation ‘tn his department mid .s:ud that 
he and lus colleagues were willing to lix communal proportion and carry them out 
in all new recruitment m tin* transfciied departments, if they received sanction of the 
Council. The first brick of tin* new constitution, he s;ud, should he well and truly 
laid on the basis of common good-will and understanding lie suggested that the 
Hindus and Sikhs should accept the claims of Moslems for representation of their 
population and Moslems on the other baud, should join hands with the Hindu and 
Sikh brethren for making tho constitution a success. 

Tho demand was passe, d. 

Tho demand foi medical and public health was under disunion when guillotine was 
applied. 

Due to lack of co-ordination on tho part of non-oflieial members, the Council 
was unable to discuss this t var numj important heads of expenditure including Police 
Judiciary, Jails, General Administration and Education as eight daws allotted for 
demands for grants were spent m discussing .secondary heads and on tin,* guillotine 
boing applied to-day at 0 p. m. the remaining 18 demands including the above 
mentioned demands were voted without a discussion. 

Recount i mx of Private Soumu/? 

26th. MARCH Strong criticism of the rules recently framed bv the Government to 
regulate the recognition of private schools so as to eschew undesirable inlluencgs in the 
management, to pi elect the interests of the stall' as well as of the pupils and to ensure 
financial stability was voiced m the Council to-day when a non-official resolution was 
discussed recommending modifications of rules and exemption from their application of 
those shools which were in existence already. 

The rules make recognition conditional upon certain financial guarantees in respect 
of staffs salaries etc,., and members of the management and staff, not engaging in 
agitation against tho authority of the Government or dissemination of disloyal opinions 
or footings of hatred between tin* different partus. Members including &r« Nanuk- 
chand. Pandit Mukundlal Puri and Mr. Manchuria!, ux-KdneaHua Minister and two 
members of tho Rural Unionist Party imported tho resolution and oppposed tlio 
offioialisation of all schools. 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Education Minister, defended the rules in tho interests of 
students and masters ahko and said that tho rules wore drawn up in consultation with 
the Standing Education Committee of House. Tho resolution was eventually withdrawn. 
The Council then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESS10X— RAXGOOX—rjtk FEBRUARY to Sth. MARCH 1935 

The budget session of th«* Butina Lt»gisl:itiw Camcil rummi'iurd on the 14th, 
February m a d«*pl“t<*d I 10 iso With the exception of a few nominated mumbcis 
and rnilepeiulonts and two Miniums m the ofiimals block tin* whole opposition 
bloc unnamed unoccupied \ 11 nicmbcis, V Chit J flamy's, Dr R,i Males and 
people's panics hostelled the House, it was slated, piotestim; against the 
Presidents (‘ontmuain 0 of utfh e desp<t«* then unanimous mpmst that the President 
should losign as a soipiel (0 passim, a nn-nmlidonee motion on him last session. They,, 
however, held a ilisi «umou 111 the “no' Iohh\ and, it it. ‘inspired, divided to boycott the 
House for the n»»\t day and d.iv alter hut most likely they would participate in the 
discussion of the Joint Parham**ntai v Pommittee, commencin'; from Pen IB 

The w No coidideueo’ motion on U Ha 1\\ Finest Munster. fell lluough owing to 
the absence of all the tlueo mo\i*is who asked for leave to move it. 

Drum r row 11)35-110 

Mr. T. Coupa, Fm, un e Member, then pieseuted the budget, According to the 
revised estimates tor 193 1-33, tic incomings me Rs, 8,fli.N7.0U>. The anticipated short- 
coming of Rs dlMKUHU will he met by a loan fiom the Government of India The 
budget forecast of revenue only in Idol -do was Rs 7,9t>,(>r>,U(X), It is now hoped to 
collect Rs. «8jH, 19, (XXI, On the expendituie side there is a decrease of Rs 22,110,000 of 
which Rs. 15 and a half lakh 1 is accounted for by a continued cut in pay The total 
receipts m 3033 30 are estimated to In* ff». BJltkBo.Ot M) and disbursements Rs 9,10.92, 
000, To meet tin* defied it will be necessary to obtain an advance of Rs, 03 lakhs 
from the Government of India. \ levemm delieit ot Rs. 03 lakhs and an increase of 
Rs. 72 lakhs m the piovinmnl debts ate the prominent points m this v ear’s estimates 
The lohabilifnfinn oF provincial finances. the Finance Member said, liepended on the 
rise m prices or m finding new sources of revenue. 

drA'inur, DrsarssioN or I»n«.KT 

15th. FEBRUARY : — Fur the first time in the history of the Council general 
discussion on the budget finished to-day within one and half hours and the House 
adjourned until the next dnv* Only six speeches were made. The Independents and 
Burmese nominated members did not express their mows, while all members of U 
Chit Elaimj's, Dr ha Mate's and Peopled parties are continuing their Council boy- 
cott policy, l). Tim Gy rtw (Dr Ba Mate's party) who it would bn remembered was 
suspended for a day by the President for creating disturbance in tho Council during 
the last session entered and left the IRnnw without hewing to tho Chair. 

Mr. R. T, Btnnrham, speaking on the budget:, quoted tim figures to show that 
there was a fall in prices 111 tin* teak trade instead of a rise ; while Mr. 8. A. ft 
Tyabji thought that revenue estimates had boon guardedly framed and deplored that 
the effect of retrenchment ns compared with 1933-34 was not appreciable and also not 
uniform in all Government departments. 

Mr. £ G . WootlhnnM declared that so tar the financial eof Demerit had gone against 
Burma and montionod the non-refund by tho Government, of India of half of the rice 
export duty, fie, therefore, expected flint the Fiuanee Member would put up strongly 
Burma’s case to secure a favourable settlement. 

Mr. M> M. Fly an Ohettyar doubted whether separation would bring bettor financial 
results and opined that tho Government should find new sources of revenue. 

The Finance, Member thought that tho trend of prices of timber at present was 
on the upward and explained that if efficiency in revenue collection wore to be main- 
tained it would not be possible to effect retrenchment of more than 05 hdchs instead 
of 90 lakhs as recommended, Regarding tho refund of rice export duty the Govern- 
ment had not succeeded despite correspondence with tho Government of India, lie 
assured the House that Burma’s representatives ori the financial committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India for financial settlements between Tndia and sepa- 
rated Burma would certainly do their best for Burma. 

Ifltib, FEBRUARY ' Unexpected participation by the boycotters on two occasions 
was witnessed to-day when the Council resumed the consideration of the official busi- 
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ness. The members of the three boycotting parties who were present in the hio’ 
lobby entered the chamber m a body when the Home Member moved for the passing 
of the Rangoon Polices Amendment Act Bill and forced a hoa\y Government defeat on 
the division thereon, Thereafter with the exception of a very few, all lotned until 
tho Forest Mini ster's resolution ratifying the diaft. agi cement of the Bangkok Opnun 
Smoking Conference so far as it i elated to Biuma came up for consideration'. On this 
occasion the member of U. Chit Hiding's party and seveial tiom Dr. Ba Maw's 
party resumed thoir seats and opposed tho resolution, being supported by the Inde- 
pendents, Tho Forest Mimstoi’s resolution was lost on illusion, the tuo Ministers 
voting in favour, while tho ma-joxity of tho People’s paity did not participate. 

Earlier Mi. H . C. Khoo , whip of the People's paitv alone refused to grant- 
leave to the Homo Member to introduce tho Burma Oilfields Labour Bill and 
m doing so beckoned to tho other boycotters to entoi eliamher but tli«\\ did not enter. 
Consequently the House granted leave amidst laughter of tho official blue During this 
period the whips of tho two other boycotting parties were present in tho chamber. 
The House adjourned until 18th. 

Joint Committee Report Deiute 


18 th. FEBRUARY The House was not very lively, when it commenced to-day tho 
three-day debate on the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Neither tho 
visitors’ nor distinguished visitors’ gallenos wore full, while in the House besides the 
Independents, nominated and minority community memheis, U. Chit Hlaunj with his 
party was present. Yeiy few members of Dr. Ba Maw's and tho People’s parties 
occupied them seats. 


The Finance Member , moving the resolution for consideration of the icport of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, stated that it was unnecessary to say -that tho records 
of the debate would be fowarded to the Secretary of State for India as early as 
possible. 

Being asked by Sir J. A. Mauvg Oy?\ leader of the Independent party, to give an 
account of the ‘Government attitude on the report, particularly in relation to tho 
separation of Burma from India, tho Finance Member said that if tho sepnralion-f ado- 
ption issue was brought forward, tho Government would vote against such a motion 
and also any amendments in that connection. He explained that officials would not 
Participate m the debate, but would elucidate tho points raised by the House. II o also 
stated that the reserved subjects proposals weio workable and represented a constitu- 
tional advance. 

Thereafter seven amendments to the Finance Member’s motion were moved. 

U : OhnMaung ( U . Chit Hlaing J s party) moved his motion, opining that Burma should 
remain part of India and enter the Indian Federation as an autonomous provincial unit, 
opposing separation^ as it was against the desire of the largo majority of the Burma 
electorates, and rejecting the constitutional proposals for separated Burma as they 
were totally unsatisfactory ancl unacceptable to a large majority as recommendod by 
the Jomt Parliamentary Committee, now embodied m the Government of India Bill 
under consideration of the British Parliament. 

U. Run (People’s party) moved his four amendments. His first amendment was as 
follows : — 


W ( a ) this Council is dis-satisfied with the measure of reforms moted out to 
separated Burma as m its opinion it deserved a fuller measure of reforms than that 
wtooh has been accorded to Burma, and (b) urges upon his Majesty’s Government to 
forthwith 6XpreSS prcmS1011 m the Act itself that Burma’s goal is Dominion Status 


t ? 1S “ amendments oppossed the recommendations that the office of Chief 
Justice of the High Court be thrown open to members of tho Indian Civil Service : 
and that 7 out of the existing ten battalions of the Burma military police be under 

’ wl 4L e 1 th® fourth one recommended tfiat statutory pro- 
vision be made to establish a central State bank for Burma. 

Daw Hnin Mya (Chit Hlaing’s party) by her amendment urgod that necessary steps 
be taken forthwith to introduce wifehood franchise into Burma, while Mr 8, a\ 

B \xmza c™stiSncy WarL ^ e< * Anglo-Indian constituency be known as the Anglo- 

Altogether 18 speeches were made on the amendments, of which five were from 
Dr. Ba Maws party, seven from Chit Hlaing’s and one from the People’s party. That 
fede S at * 0 * Lad no , t been accepted by the Parliament, that even the Bill 
for separated Burma had been read second time in the Parliament and that If the consti- 
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tution winch had not, been appiovrd by thorn would bo foivod upon the country, they 
would not bo hold responsible if snob a const ituhoiTw.is ho\cottod by the people, weio 
tho points touched upon by the nnu-sepuiationists, while U JCun , the only member of 
tho People's pnity, mendy' mo\ cd Ins amendments. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoa doubted nt tho outset whether any useful puvposo 
would be served by dismissing tin* repoit at piesent when Pai li.iment had decided on 
the matter, but wanted to know from the leadei of the House and {inanend experts 
how separation would ad upon the process nf tho country thiouuh rupees, annas an<l 
pies and how Burma would he abb* to jopav the piovmml ih*bts. Opining^ that tho 
India lidl did not i*ast the faintest shadow of home tide, Mr. Cbandoo entidsod the 
entiy elause cnntained m s«*< turn 310 ot the Hill. He continued that wlum nn restric- 
tion laid boon imposed upon tin* Hutisli nunoiity w by Indian entiy should bo restneted. 
This was unfair, uitpid and unequitable Further, it’ were Indians who bnd developed 
Burma's business and progress better than British romput lints. This elauso would 
affect, tin* Indian business community most. Thereto! o, il should be amended in a 
more gonoial mannei 

fiat Bahadur H. K Ghosc, stiongly ohpviing the remarks made by tho Joint 
Parliamentary Committee against the Chettvar^ and Indian labour, deelared that it was 
a humiliation of the Indian nation as a whole that Indians should remain here at tho 
sweet will of the le^islatuie and demanded nothing but justieo in view of tho largo 
contubutmns made b> Indians. 

19tb FEBRUARY * -The Council resumed the debate in a thin liousft to-day. One 
■member of tho People's paity was piesmit, while a very few of U. Chit Ulaint/s and 
Dr Ba Maw's parties occupied tlu'ir seats. 

During the course of tin* debate TL Saw (People's paity) toad out a statement, 
declaring that as the parties no longer teeognized Sir Oscar do Olanville as the elected 
President of the Council tho People’s party ns a party would not take pari in tho 
discussions on the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee ( President : order, order). 

The statement explained that as the vbnv s of the People’s party had already been 
fully expressed in the House and before the Joint Parliamentary Committee as welt 
as in the resolution passed at. the recent All- Burma Beparationist Conference and that 
the Bill for Burma was now well on its committee stage, any discussion thereon or 
suggestions brought forward would not alter the main principle of the Bill and, there- 
fore, consideration of the report would be useless and waste of time. 

IT Saw then left the House without bowing to the chair. 

Mr. A . M. M. Vella yan Ohdtyar opining that the report takes a step further 
towards constitutional progress deplored the remarks of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee against the Ohettvars and hoped that Parliament should embody in tho Bill 
necessary safeguard for his * community and would pi o vide one seat in tho reformed 
legislature. 

Mr. B. N , Das, quoting facts and figures asserted that the Joint Parliamentary 
CommittoQ delibeialely behaved cruelly towards Indians with regard to entry, repre- 
sentation and franchise. 

Sir John Cherry, viewing the recommendations generally, said that they 
embodied suitable stops towards responsible government and contended against the 
recommendation with regard to immigration of indiau labour and the power ^ to be 
given to the legislature to restrict Indian entry. He thought that (he Burmaniaation of 
the services should not bo speeded out. Europeans were not satisfied with the propo- 
sals with regard to the legislature and franchise meted out to thorn us well as to other 
minority communities and strongly depreeaiod that the post of Chief Justice of (ho 
High Court should bo thrown open to tho Indian Civil Borneo. 

Several anti-soparationists recalling tho history of the separation-federation issue, 
stressed that the country demanded federation. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyab)i, dealing with tho recommendations of tho Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, adversely affecting Indian rights and mtoresfa as now embodied in the 
India Bill, strongly criticized section 340 with special reference to tho proviso of sub- 
section 3 and sections 429 and 435. By this Bill Indians would bo kept as hostages in 
Burma on behalf of Indians in India. It was through this Bill that India would be 
made to agree to a trade convention. He doubted whether the instrument of instruc- 
tions to the Governor would secure protection for Indians, He regretted the inability 
of the Burma Government to safeguard Indian interests as had been done in the case 
of United Kingdom subjects. 
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U. Kun (People's party) farther amended part two of liis first motion moved yesterday. 
It urged his Mai ©sty’s Government that dominion status bo granted to Burma forthwith. 

20th. FEBRUARY s— Tho Council resumed the debate in a depleted house 
to-day. 

U. Y Obi Mounts amendment demanding Federation, opposing sopaiahon and 
rejecting tho constitution for separated Burma, was on division defeated by 37 against 
47 votes. The People’s Parfv with U Ba Pc, Forest Mimstm, Hu ,1. V Mating Gyi, 
Leader ot the Independent Party, with a few Independents and ofTieial bloc voted 
against, while Dr Ba Maw witli his party and IT Chit Itlaing with his party voted 
m favoiu Tho Europeans and majority ot* Indians and U Xyaw, ev-Eduoation Minister, 
remained neuhal. 

U. Kun's (Peoplo’s Party) first part of tho first amendment expressing dissatisfaction 
with the measiue of Reforms meted out to separated Burma and opining that it deserved 
fuller measure of Reforms was defeated by 23 against 48 votes 

Dr. Ba Maw's and U Chit Hiding's paitios, Independents and Europeans voted 
against, while tho Peoplo’s Party voted in favour of it, Tho majority of Indians 
remained neutral. 

The second part of U Kun’s amendment uiging upon II is Majesty’s Government, 
that Dominion Status should bo granted to Burma forthwith and the remaining five other 
amendments were carried without opposition. 

Mr. R G McDowall , Reforms Seoretaiy, criticising tho remarks made by tiro 
various members on the J. P. C. Report, stated that tbo view that tho Reforms to be 
given to Burma were inferior to those given to India were unfounded The constitu- 
tion offered a very wide scope and was a liberal one. Explaining what wero transferred 
and reserved subjects, he observed that tho former afforded good opportunity to Burma 
to show its administrative ability, while the latter wero tiro same as that for India 
excepting currency in which department Burma had no exporienee. He advised the 
House that the suitable course to adopt was to accept the constitution and work it, 
The demand for Dominion Status was a shortsighted policy at present. Referring to the 
protection of Indians, Mr. McDowall opined that it was an exaggerated view taken that 
the Governor was going to exercise the powers provided in the proviso m sub-section 3 
of Clause 340 of the India Bill. 

Sir Maunq Ba, Home Member, concentrating on the Separation vs. Federation issue, 
maintained that the matter had now reached such a stage that any further discussion 
on it would be valueless It was not right to say that the constitution would not 
benefit Burma without working it. Referring to the anti-separationist majority in tho 
last general election, he explained that out of a total population of 14 millions only about 
two millions had the right to vote. Therefore, that did not give a oloar-cut view of 
the country’s demand for Federation 

Mr. T. Couper , Finance Member, said that, in Decmbor 1032 and 1033, the Houso 
was given an opportunity to give its considered opinion on tho Separation-Federation 
question, but no clear information was obtained and nothing could he communicated to 
His Majesty’s Government Therefojo, tho official bloc was now justified in participa- 
ting in voting only in support of Parliament’s decision. Tho speeches made failed to 
set up any concerete case. As regards currency, tho Burma branch of the Reserve 
Bank would function in the same way, as it would function in Lidia. Referring to 
the protection of Indians, Mr. Couper said that there wero two classes of Indians, viz, 
domiciled resident in Burma and domiciled non-resident m Burma. Tho former class 
would be protected by clause 435 of the Bill while clause 342 safeguarded tho interests 
of the latter class. 

Removal or President 

2 1st. FEBRUARY For the first time the session of tho Council was lively 
to-day when the House met to consider non-official business, particularly Bir J. A . 
Maung GyVs Buddist Bhikkus Bill, providing for a settlement of disputes regarding 
religious usages between Bhikkus and a motion for the removal of tho President The 
Opposition benches were full, excepting tho block of tho Peoplo’s party where the 
attendance was thin, Mr. J. T. Whitty. Major Watkins , the Governor and his private 
Secretary were present in the Governor's box while over 60 Phoongis were present in 
the visitors’ gallery to watch the fate of tho Bhikkus Bill, which could not be intro- 
duced, the House refusing to grant leave by 12 votes against 51. 

U. Ba Chaw , (U. Chit Hlaing’s party) then moved the President’s removal motion. 
He drew the attention of the House towards the President’s action in connection with 
the requisition of extra police in the Council precincts as well as his sending letters, 
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warning him tho (nvnoi) and V Saw ilunm* the lust session He stated that the 
President's insufficient knowledge of IJunmv* had been the occasional cause of faction 
between the Chair and Buimeso-speakmg inemheis and asseited that Sir Oscar had 
unreasonahly disallowed sc\eial questions which wi»ro sent m h\ Jitni during the last 
session and* m the piovums budget session 

Several Burmese members of the three [unties, supporting the motion, associated 
themselves with the movei's lemaik 

13. Saw pointed out that when the India Hill made no provision for the Gover- 
nor's eoucuiienee m the event of a lemoval motion on the President passed hy the 
House, then if a motion of Unit nature was parsed hy the House presently it was 
enough justification tor removing the Pie-adent. 

{Sir John Cherry, on Ldulf ni the Kuiopeans, said that the lomoval of the 
President* was a seuous mattei Theie must, he stmng ground for it. lie did not 
agree with the interpretations made h\ memheis with tegaui to the President's insu- 
fficient knowledge of Burmese and requisitioning the police the latter being done for 
the safety and the maintenance of the dignity of tlui House. Sir Oscar conducted 
the proceedings impartially 

Rai Bahadur R . AT appealing tt> tin' mover to withdraw flic motion, sub- 

mitted that the Piesidenl's impaitial and digmiied conducting of business had made 
him a model president The House adjourned for lunch 

The President aftei the luncheon interval, explained that U Ba Chaw's questions 
were not admitted, heeauso they did not satisfy the conditions laid down m the 
Council rules and standing nulcis. Muling to the admission of questions. Regarding 
the extra police arrangements, he said that as it was repoited that an attempt would 
be made to take away the mace, he found the necessity id an extra precaution to 
maintain dignity and order m the House. He now ‘realised that the purpose of 
carrying away the mace wigs to attach dignity to a pm allot Council which was then 
being held in the 4 no’ lobby. JFo also stated that as under the rules the language of the 
Council was English, and, therefore, he must conduct the proceedings in English 

The President then retired, leaving the chair to the Deputy President and reserv- 
ing the right of reply. 

U. Po Khinn explaining the reasons for his not participating m similar motions on 
previous occasions, declared that his opinion had now undergone a change on this 
occasion on the grounds that the Piesident in having not vacated the chair against 
the majority's verdict, lost his self-respect and violated parliamentary tactics’ and 
constitutional procedure 

The Cktrf Secretary, explaining how the President Imd cleared sufficiently the 
points raised by various speakers, stated the necessity of taking the assistance of tho 
police. A motion of this nature was a formality when the Council used duo to discre- 
tion in doing so, but in the present case it was not so. Regarding the provisions in 
tho India Ihll lie pointed out. that there was no reference with regard to the necessity 
of tho Governor's concurrence on a motion of the renm\al of a President, passed by 
tho House, but them wore certain sections which provided safeguards. Further he 
observed thut tho whole controversy was being deni' in an inferior plane. 

Mr. S, A . 6*. Tyaljc moved an amendment for tho substitution of the original 
motion urging tho ‘formation of a Cornual watch ward commit ice for the purpose of 
making arrangements for tho safety of members and the public through the co- opera- 
tion. of tho President with the Oo\i±rnor-in-Counitil. Mr. Tyabji in doing so recalled 
the dispute between the late President Patel and the Governor-General as regards tho 
police arrangement in the Assembly. 

U, Kyaw Din stressed that the most important tiling to bo taken into account in 
this connection was the will of tho majority and its feeling, though reasons might not 
be sufficient. Tho House then adjourned. 

22nd. FEBRUARY Tho Council resumed the discussion on XL Ba Chaw's motion 
for tine removal of the President from his office. Several Burmese members spoke in 
support of tho motion, while S%r J, A . Maung Qyi , leader of the Independent party, 
supported Mr. TSrabji’s amendment which wanted the formation of a Council watch 
and ward committee in the place of the original motion. Sir J, A. Maung Qyi said that 
the amendment showed an easy way to get out of tho present controversy and main- 
tained that the President’s conduct and behaviour to members were always good. 

The Finance Member , associating himself with tho remarks made by the Chief 
Secretary and Sir John Chmny yesterday, said that the President had maintained the 
self-respect, impartiality and dignity of tho Chair. Referring to the controversy which 
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liad arisen from requisitioning the police din mg the lust mssuui 1h«* Finnmv Member 
pointed out that Mr. Tgabji's amendment showed the way m a digmlied manner io 
escape from the present situation. He commended the ruvoptaiuv *d the amtmdmtnit 
which on a division w T as lost by 38 votes against 5S, the Ministers and opposition 
parties voting against it. 

Ths original motion for tlie removal of the President was carried by 5G votes 
against 38 votes, the Ministers withthoir parties and l\ CJnt Hltioufs party voting in 
favour of it. 


23rd. FEBRUARY The deputy president was in the Chair when the Council 
resembled to consider the official business. Alter intoi pollution ho read a communi- 
cation from the Governor legardmg the passing of the removal motion of the Presi- 
dent yesterday. In the course of the communication the (inventor said that m refus- 
ing concunence to a similai motion be torn 1m had pointed out the great consequences 
of such action. The Council had now seen fit to pass again the, same motion. The 
responsibility for the decision rested on the Council, lit* was not in any sense a 
court of appeal from the Council and it v f as for the Council to assess the value on 
the grounds on which they proposed to Act. Ho did not think that, he was justified 
again in refusing his concurrence, but m giving this ho made it clear that it- did not 
imply his approval of their action or his acceptance of the leosons. Ills Excellonev 
fixed Feb. 27 for the election of a now President. 


Election or President 


27th. FEBRUARY ; — U. Chit Hiding, loader of the Anti-Separatiomst Party, was 
to-day elected President of tho Council m succession to Sir Oscar do Olanville 

He secured 57 votes against 30 obtained by one of his rivals, U San Shive Biu a 
Separationist. and two by tho other rival, Dt . Ba Yin , an anli-Separationist. U. Ni 
(Independent) withdrew Ms candidature. 

Out of the total membership of the Council of 103, eleven, including four 
Europeans, were absent, while the Finance Member and tho Deputy President, Saw 
Pe 27m, remained neutral. One voting paper was rejected 

His Excellency the Governor approved U Chit Hlaing’s election. All sections 
of the House, including the official bloc represented by the Finance Member, welcomed 
the new President and assured him of their loyalty. 

U. cut Hlaing, replying, declared that as the Separation and Federation issues 
were at an end, he would be tho last person to reopen the question so long as ho re- 
mamed President He would be above party politics and would maintain tho dignity of 
the Chair by conducting business with impartiality and justice. 

• 4 .P* i HJaMg was the first elected President of tho Council, having boon elected 
without opposition m tho December* sossieu m 1032. After ho had boon m office for a 
week, he was removed by a motion which was passed by 75 votes against 25. After 
his removal Sn* Oscar de Gianville was elected President ft was Sir Joseph Mttung Gvi 
who nominated U. Clnt Hlaing for tho Presidentship in 1932 and it was he wlio 
moved the motion for his removal On this occasion it was understood tliat Sir Joseph 

y Qt ? d soM y for u Chit Hlaing, besides Indians, Dr. Ba 
Maw’s party and U. Chit Hlamg’s party. ’ 

No-Conhdbnoe on Education Minister Defeated. 

. 4*.MARCH j*pThe Council to-day rejected en block XJ Ba Shies’ $ (anti-separation- 
mp token out motiQn under Education expressing no confidence in Dr. Ba Maw„ 
Education Minister. ” 

~ Tr :-^ a i S t we TT™? S 16 . 0 , 111 reminded tlie House that Dr. Ba Maw in tho laat 
Council election pledged that he would, work for the cause of anti-separationists. Con- 
sequently the G. C. B. A., supported Mm in securing votes with which he was returned, 
but Dr. Ba Maw, after his election, wavered in his pledge and sided with other parties 
m U c Mt Hlamg from the Presidential Chair in December 1932. 

The motion was emphafjcally opposed by members of the vanouB parties. 

, ? K a Jyhrt Hlamg s Party) requested the mover to withdraw the motion, 
T £ P hoo 2 Jfop tithe people's Party, observed that U Ba Shwe had 
absolutely failed to estabhsh Ms case. 

_ Ba Maw's^ Party declared that the motion had been moved 

^P er sonal grudge. Dr. Ba Maw had so far done admirable work as Minister. 

Hr. Ba* Haw replying refuted the charges made by the mover, 
due motion was then lost without a division, the whole House 


the mover remained silent. 


division, the whole House shuting “No” while 
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COURT FEES AMEND. BILL 

Reduction* of President's Salary 

7th MARCH .—In the Council to-day, U So A fyun moved for consideration of the 
Bill for the reduction of the President's salary from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 1,500 per men- 
sem on grounds of economy. 

It was opposed by several members of the TJ Chit Filar nq and Dr Ba Maw's 
Parties, besides, Mr ^ A. S. Tijnbj i, who said that ii economy wero the only consi- 
deration, the motion for the i eduction of the Ministers' salaries should have been 
brought before the House long ago which was nut, done 

The cousidoLation of the motion was defeat el by 4G against 10 votes. Those in 
favour included two odbaals and the Foiost Minister, while ’the rest of the official bloc 
remained neutral Tho Education Minister voted against the Bill. The Connoil then 
adjourned till the 8th. March when it was prorogued . 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSION— PESHAWAR— 5th. MARCH to l4Lh. MARCH 1935 


The Budget Session of the N, W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced at 
Peshawar on the 5th March, 1935. In introducing the Budget for 1935-36, the 
Hon’ble Mr. G. Cunningham thus summed up the budget position 

“Our inelastic revenue, inelastic because throe-fifths is fixed as the subvention 
from the Government of India, the remainder at preseut does not show much possi- 
bility of expansion, is barely enough to meet our standing charges and gives disappoint- 
ingly meagre scope for development, whether in agriculture, education, medical relief 
or any other direction which might lead to gi eater happiness of the people of the 
province”. 

Analysing tho current year’s account, he said that the rovonue estimates amounted 
to Rs. 1,63 and a half lakhs, receipts oxcoedod neatly Rs. 1 lakh. Expenditure would 
be oyer Rs. three and a half lakhs Coupled with tho increase of Rs 5 lakhs in the 
opening balance, it meant that the current year would close with a balance of Rs. 

11.41.000, instoad of Rs. 1,76,000 as originally estimated. 

Turning to the coming year, the Finance Member saul : — “Wo start with a balance in 
the revenue account of Rs. 11,41,000, while the year's working will show a deficit of 
Rs 11,92,000. We estimate, therefore, that we shall end with a minus balance of Rs. 

51.000. The revenue side or the forecast generally follows the revised estimates of 
the current year, except that we hope for increased receipts of Rs. half a lakh each 
from forests and irrigation. Receipts under minor heads are estimated at Rs, 55 and 
a half lakhs. 

‘‘On the expenditure side, there is a total increase of Rs. 6,32,000 owing to certain 
heavy expenditure forced by unforesoon calamities, including Rs, *2,60,000 for the 
reconstruction of the Government House m Peshawar and Nathigah, Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs for repairs to the Kabul river bridge at Adozui, which partially collapsed during 
the summer. The restoration of salary cut cost Rs. 1,92,000. Rs. 60,000 has been 
provided for the election charges and Rs. 1 and a half lakhs for the Council Ilall.” 

Under the Capital debt head, the Finance Member referred to tho Malakand- Hydro- 
electric Scheme on which work had been started. The now tunnel was approaching 
completion Its total cost would be Rs. 52 lakhs spread over several years. 

4 Concluding, Mr. Cunningham pleader! for an increase m subvention, and referred 
m this connection to late Sir Steoart Pear’s promise that m matteis of general 
administration and development, the province would bo 'brought to the level of the 
Punjab. 


( 7tb, MARCH :-yAfter the presentation of the Select Committee reports on tho 
Village Council BUI and the Local Option Bill , the Council discussed Mr* Jlabibullah’s 
motion referring to the Moslem Pei'sonal Law shariat Application BUI to the Select 
Committee to report thereon by the 15th instant. 

Nawab Hamidullah’s amendment calling for the report by October 31 next was 
carried without a division, after three hours’ discussion in which sponkors participated. 
Mr. Habibullah said that opinions received were encouraging and strengthened his 
position, one significant fact being neither any female nor any representative organisa- 
tion in the province had given opinion against the Bill Mr. Hamidullah ssud that 
the object of his amendment was to give the Seleot Committee sufficient time to deli- 
berate over issues -involved. 

_ Mr. Cunningham , Leader of the House, related the Government’s attitude accepting 
the adoption of the Shariat, but they received representation that the Bill in the 
present form was not workable. He said, that tho -amendment was only designed to 
give the Committee sufficient time to consider the BiU an d present it to the Council 
m the form in which it might be worked. 

Before the Council met, posters on behalf of the Frontier Branch* of the All-India 
Womens Conference appealing to the Council members to safeguard the lawful rights 
Of tfie ten lakhs of Moslem women of the Frontier were distributed. 
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TOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 
General Discussion of Budget 
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8th MARCH .—The Council commenced general discussion of the Budget today. 

Mr. Malik Khuda tiaLsIi, Leader oi the Opposition, said that it was the fourth 
budget since the Reforms and the Council had done its host to do justice to the grant 
of reforms by pointing out the detects latent in the administration. Although their 
revenue was "inelastic, the change in the method of allocation of giants to tho diffe- 
rent heads to pi o vide more toi beneficent departments was lecpmed to save the 
province from banki upt-w Creating now posts and t-onsti noting now buildings were 
the secret of deficit budgets Lt was a curious coincidence that tho Government 
houses at Natluagali and Peshawar should be m daugeious condition when oven mud 
huts were safe Tho speaker cnticiW the intei nal ad muiM ration of tho Public 
Works Departments, opposed tho restoration of tho salary outs, and complained against 
the Governments apathy towards tho Council's demand as embodied in its resolution. 
Finally, he pressed lot inuea.«>o m the subvention bj Rs 17 lakhs to raise it to the 
basic figure. 

Four other membeis who spoke to-day cntiuised the Public Works Departments 
and invited tho Government to ohts k conniption. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim, Deputy President, eutMsed the Government for not appointing 
sub-committees hko othoi pioviuoe> 1 1 > uduso on the various Departments. 

Rat Bahadur Jshardas suggested embarking on the construct iio policy of indus- 
trial development to increase their revenue and finance new schemes by borrowing, as 
money was cheap. , A „ _ . . ... 

Rat Bahadur Rovhiram warned them against the gradual increase in expenditure 
and decrease in tho revenue and urged them to be more economical. 


9th. MARCH : —The demand for an increase of subvention to the basic figure of 
Rs, 1,17,00,000 recommended by the Haig Committee loomed large, when tho Frontier 
Council resumed general dismission mi tin* Budget to-day. 

Fifteen spoakeis participated in to-day's debate, several complementing tho Finance 
Member on the clarity of the Budget statement. t , , , xt 

Mr. Ladharant invited tlu* Government s attention to Jail Administration in the 
Province which, if properly managed, could not only bo self-supporting but ho a 
source of revenue, , . . .. 

Mr. Abdul Oafur wanted relief for itgrleulinrists by the postponement of tho 
building programme ami alleged that tho incompetence of the judiciary was responsible 
for increased expenditure under that bond ( t , . 

Naivab liana Julia h wanted tho subvention to be raised to Rs. I,o0, 00,000 at least. 

Mr, Beer Bak^h also urged increase of subvention. 

Mr. Q-hulam Flatter urged marketing facilities fur agriculturists. 

Attacks wore levelled against tho Publicity, Broadcasting umd Agriculture Depart- 
ments by members, who urged their immediate closure as they wore not bonefitfcmg 
the masses. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum Khan paid a tribute to tho Finance Member for more gene- 
rous allotment of funds foi beneficent departments aud suggested a united front m 
demanding an increase in the subvention as a matter of right and not of charity. 

Sir Stuart Beards promise made with the full authority of the -India Government 
that in matters of general administration and development, tho departments at tho 
Frontier would bo brought to tho level of the Punjab, was recalled by members, 
amidst cheers 

Th e^Wmce Member, replying to tho two days 1 debate, said that his impression 
was that the House had received the Budget with > sympathy, if not with entire 
approval. He said that tho Government were working details on the basts of the 
present and future requirements, to strengthen tho case for an increased subvention. 

11th. MARCH The Council hold a brief sitting to-day and passed supplementary 
demands for the current year. w „ , . * . -. .. 

Answering questions, Mr, Cunningham, tho Finance Member, informed the Urancii t 
that 16 prisoners for the various offences in connection with the Red Shirt movement 
were still in jail He tabled a statement giving the names, term of impmonment, 
section of the Penal Code or any other law * under which they were imprisoned. Ten 
'undergoing imprisonment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
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13th. MARCH: — The Council passed the Redemption of Mortgages Bill to provide 
for summary procedure for redemption of mortgages of land m the Northwest Frontier 
Province of a sum not exceeding Rs, 1,000 or on holdings not exceeding 30 acres. 

The Council also passed the second reading of the Regulation of Accounts Bill by 
27 to 6 votes, all six votes against the motion being of the minority party. 

On the Finance Member’s motion, the Council passed the Northwest Froiotier 
Courts Regulation Amendment BUI to piovide for appointment of one or moro addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioners. 

The Finance Member said that the provision for appointment of a second additional 
judicial commissioner was made m the budget for six months to clear ai rears. 

14th. MARCH During the discussion on the Frontier Regulation of Accounts 
Bill, attempts by the minority members to whittle down the provisions failed. 

An amendment proposed the deletion of Clause 7, providing penalty for creditors 
recording in the accounts book as lent to the agriculturist, a sum larger than what 
was actually lent, for the first offence, a fine extending to Rs. 200, for the second or 
subsequent offence a fine of Rs. 1000 or imprisonment of either description, not 
exceeding six months or both. 

The minority members continued that such a provision did not exist in the Punjab 
and that its incorporation was a clear injustice Mi. Cunningham, Finance Member, 
said that the provision was taken from a similar measure passed m the United 
Provinces, 

"WTien Mr. Cunningham moved that the Bills be passed, Mr. Ladliaram, on bohalf 
of the minority party, lose to record an emphatic protest against the Bill, which he 
termed, as an attempt at class legislation. 

The House next passed the Usurious Loans North-West Frontier Amendment Bill 
defining excessive rate of interest and fixing the point which courts shall regard as 
dividing usurious from non-usurions loan and then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSI0N~SHILL0NG—2$ih . FEBRUARY to gth. MARCH 1 93$ 

Budget tor 1035—36 

“Had such a state of affairs occurred in ordinary commercial dife, the only 
straightforward course would have been to file immediately a petition in iho bankru- 
ptoy court”. This pessimistic note was struck by Mr. Laine* Finance Member, while 
presenting the Budget estimates of the Assam Gore mm cut in the Assam legislative 
Council which met at Sliiilong on the 25th. February under the chairmanship of Mr , 
Faiznur Ali . 

The Budget provided lor a revenue of Rs. 2,28.00,000 and expenditure charged to 
revenue of Ks 283,20,000 thus resulting in a deficit of Rs. 55,20,000 which will 
have to be met by loans from Provincial Ijoans Fund, The 5 per coni cut on the 
salary of Government Servants will be restored from the 1st of April. Provision for 
expenditure on election under the present or new constitution has not been made 
and will be made in duo course. By the end of 1935-36 the total obligations of the 
Assam Government would be a little over two orores. 

In the revised estimates for 1931-35 ra venues stand at Rs. 2,17,00,000 and expendi- 
ture at Ks. 2,63,00,000 thus showing a deficit of 46 lakhs. During the present year 
the Assam Government will get 8 and a half lakhs on account of juto export duty. 

The Finance Member next quoted the observation of the Controller of Assam in 
course of which ho says : “The Assam deficit has been increasing in geometrical 
progression during the last three years and the revenue position of the Government 
which was bad enough last year has grown still worse in the year under review. 
The deficit of Assam which was 8 per cent only in 3932-33 increased to 17 per 
cent in 1933-34 whereas in the budget for 1934-35 tho deficit is nearly SO per cent 
At the rate at which the position of Assam is deteriorating it seems very probable 
that it will soon fall behind Burma and Bengal which were the last in the race” 
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(^nouding tlie Fianance Member announced that in June session of the Council bills 
for enhancement of Court fees and Stamps would be introduced. 

General Discussion of Budget 

27th. FEBRUARY General discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. Discus- 
sing the Budget Mr. Roffetj urged for more funds from petrol tax. Mr. JSanat 
Kumar Das urged for abolition of Commissionership Rat Bahadur A hlambar Dutta 
opposed the system of co-education in Cotton College, Gouhati, and condemned the 
Government for giving contracts of fishenes, femes and oxciso leases etc. to foreig- 
ners Mr. Brmdaban Ooswami said that lands should not be .settled with immi- 
grants and immigration into Assam should be stopped Mr. Rohim Kumar Choicdkuri 
deplored that the people of Assam were not getting their due sharo in the services. 


28th, FEBRUARY A. J. Lamp, Finance Member, denied the charge of unfair 
discrimination with regard to the withdrawal of certain land revenue concessions in 
favour of tea gaidens. 

Mr. F. J. Heath cote, a representative of the tea planting community, challenged on 
behalf of tea planters of the Surma Valley division the remarks made by the Excise 
Commissioner that little assistance was received by the Excise staff from tea garden 
authorities m the Surma valley m putting down illicit distillation. He maintained that 
planters in that valley as a body were always willing to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment ; so also were planteis of the Assam valley. Lists of poisons suspected to be 
implicated m illicit distillation, he went on, were frequently supplied to officers but 
these were far from being correct. He sympathized with the Government over the 
fail in Excise revenue The loss in the revenue from country spirits alone amounted 
to over Rs. 2 lakhs. But they had to remember that coolie earnings wore now not 
what they were in the more prosperous times. 

Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarty pressed for more posts for bonafide natives 
of Cachar. He said that a circular had been received from Calcutta University, preven- 
ting some girls from reading in a boy’s school at Hailakandi. He requested the 
Education Department to move the University in this matter. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Keramat Ali urged upon the Government the necessity 
of making a recurring grant for the leper colony at Jorhat started by the American 
Mission and for the Jorhat Girls’ High School, He asked for a training college for high 
school teachers, for improvement of Madrassas and maktabs which had been neglected 
for several years and for a High Court for Assam. 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Chowdhury demanded a policy of economy. He regretted 
that tho grant for agricultural loans was reduced from Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs 50,000. 
He pressed for reduction of school fees in Habiganj sub-division. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Ghose opposed the taxation proposals and regietted the 
absence of any provision for the supply of pure drinking water m the rural areas of 
Goalpara. He said they needed four or five dispensaries. He questioned the utility 
of a grant of Rs 25,000 to the Assam Medical Research Society and advocated free 
supply of quinine to all sufferers from malaria. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mahmud Ah said that little was being done for improvement 
of cattle and removal of water hyacinth. Haji Idris Ali Barlaskar said tnat as the 
Moneylenders Act had not been put m force in proper time, moneylenders took 
advantage of the position and ruined debtors by enforciog decrees. 

Mr. J, A . Dawson } Chief Secretary, said that tho Government carefully examined 
the question of domicile before appointing outsiders. He assured the House that if 
crime was found to decrease in the next two months, the police force would bo 
reduced, 

Mr H. M. Prichard , Finance Secretary, assured tho House that inquiiy would be 
made into the grievances of the mazadars which had been placed before His Excellency 
the Governor. 

Pai Bahadur Karnk Lai Barua, Minister for Local Self-Government, said that 
the question of a recurring grant to Leper Asylum was under consideration and that 
Bs.' 3,000 had been sanctioned for the Nalbari Road. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister for Education, said that until the University 
Board had formulated thoir views on education, it would be prematuro to have a 
conference on education in Assam. He assured members that settlement of Excise 
shops was being made with natives of the province as far as possible. 
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Voting on Budget Demands 

1st. MARCH Tho Council passed to-day the Government demands under land 
revenue, forests and railways. Token cuts moved by non-official members were 
defeated or withdrawn, 

There was considerable heckling over a question put by Eat Bahadur Nilambar 
Dutta with regard to domicile certificates granted bj tho Government to people of 
other provinces. Rai Bahadur Nilarabar I)atra asked: u Js pennanent residence with 
no intention of returning to tho native district of the applicant, one ot tho conditions 
to be satisfied by an applicant tor a domicile certificate V If so, will the Government 
be pleased to state if mquiiies are nude for verification of the above condition V 

Mr. J. A . Dair so??, Chief Secietary, replied : Owning a homestead (house and land) 
in the province, 10 yeais 7 residence in that homestead, and the intention to live 
therein until death, are tho conditions laid down. Children of persons domiciled in 
the province are ‘ipso facto' domiciled unless and until they clearly show their 
intention of revei ting to the count iy from winch their patents came 'The Govern- 
ment have no loasou to think that proper inquiries are not made by district officers. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Cliowdhury, Khan Bahadur Koiamat Ali, Mr. Mohendra Lai 
Gohain, Mr Jogondra Nath Goliain and others who joined in this discussion, impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of revisiug the present rules of domicile. 

Mr. j Rohini Kumar Chvwdhat y s cut motion for jaising a discussion on tho 
remuneration and position of the '•mauzadats' were opposed both by the Government 
and Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutta and eventually lost. 

2nd. MARCH In the Council after discussion Mr Rohini Chowdhvry withdrew 
his censure motion on the Ilou'ble Rai Bahadur P. C\ Datta , Judicial Member. 

His censure motion on Mr. Abdul Hamid , Education Member, was ruled by the 
President out of order. 

Mr. Mahomed M os raff's motion for increasing tho ti availing allowance of Council 
members was carried by 25 to 9 votes. The Judicial Alrmbcr promised that he 
would look for a cheaper agency in engaging lawyers in Government cases in tho 
High Court of Calcutta and that ho would get the scheme for the establishment of a 
High Court m Assam and ho fuithcr promised to look into the question about bring- 
ing the courts m Slnllong under the civil jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court 

After some discussion tho grants of Ks. 18.07,300 for general administration and 
Bs 8,91,500 for administration and Bs. 8,91,500 for administration of justice was 
carried, all cut motions being either withdrawn or not moved. 

4th. MARCH : — The House criticised the Government for the maltreatment of civil 
population of Shillong by tho Assam Rifles. 

Maulvi Abdul Rashid Ghowtihuiy moved that the provision of Rs. 07,536 for the 
police force be reduced by Be. f. in course of his speooh when tho mover was 
referring to the fact that assaults were made by tho members of tho Assam Rifles, 
Mr. Dawson said that tho Government is aware about some incidents connected 
with the Gurkha Sepoys of the Cantonment, Mr. Dawson added that lie will inform 
the House about the ‘incidents when proper notice is given. Sj. Rohini Kumar 
Chowdhury in a forceful speech criticising the inactivity of the Government brought 
to the member’s notioo the Gurkha soldiers' attempt on two Khasi women and 
appealed to the House to support the motion, 8). Banal Kumar Das , while inform- 
ing the House about tho assaults of samo brutal Gurkha soldiers on Bahu Dwiiendra 
Kisore Sen who jumped for tho rescue of two Kh&si women from the clutches of 
the, Gurkha soldiers at Hie considerable risk of Jus own life, the whole House 
shivered. Great excitement prevailed while the discussion •wan going on. As the 
Government assured tho house that they will do their lost for the detection and 
punishment of the culprits for tho future safety of Civil population of Shillong, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Demand for grant of Bs. 2,407,800 for the police evoked animated discussions. 
Mr. Abdur Rashid's cut motion for appointment of Sylhet and Bengali Hindus in 
the District Intelligence Department was carried by 22 votes against 21. 

Mr. Gopendra Das's motion against the Deputy Superintendent of Polioe and the 
Inspector of Habiganj due to ‘lapses’ of the Dy. 8. E and that he was transferred 
with black remarks. 

. i The Chief Secretary said that he had a good record and that he was transferred 
m the, hsoM course 
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Mr. Rohini Ckoiodhury’ s cut motion for no-confidence in the police was carried 
by 24 against 15 votes. 

Mr. Abdur Rashid withdrew after discussion his cut motion for discussion of 
ill treatment on civil population by the Assam Rifles. Other speakers said that one 
Bengali gentleman was seveiely assaulted resulting in bleeding wounds when he tried 
to protect 2 Khasi women. 

The Judicial M ember said that he would make enquiries, and the Chief Secretary 
said that the matter had been lef erred to the Officer Commanding, Gurkha soldiers 
for preventing recurrence of the incident. 

5th. MARCH *—The Council to-day passed the demands under Jails and Convict 
Settlements, Miscellaneous Departments (Reserved), establishment charges of the 
Public Works Department, and Famine Relief, Cut motions were either withdrawn 
or defeated. 

In opposing some of these motions the Government members took the opportunity 
of correcting certain misapprehensions with regal’d to the relief of distress in certain 
parts of Sylhet distinct. 

Mcmlvi Abdul Rashid Chowdhury’s cut motion under the head “Famine Relief' to 
censure the Government for the death of persons from -starvation in Sunamaganj and 
Habiganj sub-division of Sylhet, was lost by 23 to 10 votes’. Maulvi Munawar Ah narrated 
stories of distress in Sunamganj and stated that the death of a woman, Meherjan 
Bibi, was due to starvation. Mr. GopenUta Lai Das Chou ciliary also gave a 
description of cases of alleged starvation in Baniachong. 

The Hon. Mr. A. J. Laine , Revenue Member, replied that it had been reported 
that distress was still continuing m Baniachong. A careful inquiry had been held 
into each of the cases m Kashba and Bamyachong, in which it had been alleged that 
death was due to starvation, and it had been established beyond any doubt that the 
immediate cause of death was not lack of food but some definite disease. It was 
proposed, he addded, to continue gratuitous relief m the Habiganj sub-division up to the 
jrnddle of April 1935 In addition to this, Rs. 20,000 had been placed at the disposal 
of the Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet. for the distribution of seeds m the distressed 
areas of the sub-division. 


6tb. MARCH In the Council to-day the Hon'bie Mi’. Abdul Hamid moved for a 
grant of Rs. 3,145,800 under the head Education. 

Four cut motious were tabled drawing attention to the necessity of establishing a 
separate university in Assam. Heated discussion ensued and Government members 
opposed the motion on financial grounds. Mr, Jogendra Gohain who moved one of the cut 
motions withdrew the same, but Mr. Bnndaban Goswami's motion was carried by 
82 against 13 votes. Mr, Abdul Rhaleqtie tabled his cut motion for not completing 
the medical school at Sylhet. 

The Hon’bie Mr. Kanalclal Barua , Minister, moved for grants of Rs. 1,104,900 
under the head “Medical” and Rs. 616.700 under the head “Public Health”, Mr, 
Roliini Chowdhury tabled a cut motion drawing -attention to the necessity of establi- 
shing a tuberculosis sanitarium in Assam and Mr. Brindaban Gosioamt tabled another 
motion drawing attention to the undue partiality towards the Sylhet Medical School, 

7th. MARCH The debate in the Council was dull to-day. About 40 cut motions 
were tabled under the heads “Industries,” “Agriculture”, “Veterinary”, “Excise”, etc. 
most of which were not moved while others were withdrawn. The Hon’bie Mr. Abdul 
Hamid , Minister, moved for Rs. 1,77,100 (Industry), Rs. 6,90,500 (Agriculture, Co-ope- 
rative and Veterinary) Mr. Laine moved for Rs. 2,66,500 for Printing and Stationery 
Mr. Abdul Hamid’s motion for a grant of Rs. 5,14,o6o for Excise was carried. The 
Hon’bie Mr. Kanaklal Barua., Minister, moved for a grant of Rs. 3,73,700 for Civil 
Works under transferred departments. Mr. t Eashmath Saikia’s cut motion, drawing 
attention to the inadequacy of grants for -village communications, evoked discussion. 
It was carried. 

About noon, when Mr. Jogendranath Gohain was moving his cut motion on tho 
Industries grant, electric wires of the building were fused and there was a fire in the 
Council Chamber. Confusion followed and many members ran out. The fire was, 
however, immediately extinguished. 
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Development op Silk Industry 

8th MARCH —The Council to-day approved the proposal placed before the House 
by the Hon’ble Maulavi AbJtU tlanwl (Munster ot Education) that, subject to the 
approval of the Government ot India, the sc Inane lor the development of the seneul- 
taral industry in Vs Aim at a maximum ro-4 to the local Government of I is 10,00(1, 
non-recumug only, be undei taken and given elfeot to m 1033-30. 

The Government ot India piuposed, subject to the vote ot the Legislative Assembly, 
to distribute tot live ye.us serieultnial giants aggregating to Its one lakh a year for 
expenditiu e bt tween Vpnl 1, D33 and Alaieli 31, 11)20 to pen mors (and pusslbly also 
to Indian. Stut os) toi the henelit ot the serieultural mdustiy m Ihitish India The 
Governments As -.am, said the Muustei, submitted a nuinhei of dilli'ieul schemes, 
m, (1) for reseaieli, (2) pioduetiou lor seel oil Government stations, and (3) produc- 
tion of seed by aid to puvute veaieis 

Tho Govemmeut ul India having decided that the must piofitable line of notion is 
that adopted in Bengal, viz, aid to i carets, and that iomuiHi must be ruled out ol 
consideration, the Gos eminent of Assam, continued the Munster, piopo.se to give aid 
to 100 additional reeier, (fm mstiumeuN, npplnuieis, ll>pioul doors and windows) to 
the extent of Ks. 13,300 and Ks. 0,000 lor miciosi opes and accessones as now ur ring 
grants, and propose a lemming grant of Rs. 1-1,371 for the filth year. Rearers and 
weavers of Kami up, Goalpara and the Garo Hills weie already awake, he said, to the 
advantage that would lie gained by expansion ol then areas ui cultivation by eliminat- 
ing loss duo to diseased cocoons and by local pioductton of mulberry silk yarn, which 
would save weavois, tho purchase ol< imported jam hom China and elsewhere, 

The Assam Government would ask tho Government of India to meet tho charge 
on buildings on account ot Assam'* ptc*ent financial position, but if this was not 
accepted, would undei tako that Assam would meet the no u- recun mg cost to tho extent 
of Rs. 10,000, \iz., Rs 4,000 for microscopes and accessories and "Rs 6,000 for initial 
grants in aid at RS 130 to 10 selected leaders It is hoped that savings fi om the grant 
may be available for giants to further roarers who real l j need them. 

Speaking on (his motion Mr Jtujcndianath Gohain said tho economic, crisis in 
Assam could be removed if tho Government would concentrate on the silk industry, lie 
was of the opinion that Assamese “Moga Gudi * and “Rat' 1 were tar better than any silk 
in the world and that the Assamese “Gudr cloth lasts fur 10 or 30 years. 

Prouiummu or Road Development 

The Council passed tho following resolution moved by the llotiblv Mai Bahadur 
Promode Qkandta Dutta : — 

“With regard to road development m Assam, this Council recommends to the Gov- 
ernment of Assam that, subject to the approval of; the schemes by the Govemmeut of 
India, a programme of road improvement drawn up after consultation with the Assam 
Communications Board to be undertaken from the reserve fund of the Coutral Road 
Development account, be appiovcd within the limit of funds to be allocated by the 
Government of India, and that order of priority shall so far as possible he shown in 
that programme for each valley, the distribution of the total grant available being 
generally m proportion of two to the Assam Valley ami one to the Burma Valley. 1 ' 

Reforms Report Derate 

9th. MARH The Council refused to consider the Government motion for consi- 
deration of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the proposals for 
Indian constitutional reforms contained m tho Government of India Bill, In bringing 
this motion before the House tho /don. Mr. A . J. Maine , Finance Member, said : 
“These proposals are the outcome of many months of close discussion and anxious 
consideration by a joint committee of unprecedented strength with whom, as 
the # Eon. Members are aware, were associated a representative delegation of Indian 
advisers of equally outstanding experience and ability. 

“Assam, as a prospective autonomous unit in the proposed Federation, is, of course, 
as closely concerned as any other unit with the general principles underlying tho J, 
P. C. Proposals. Some of these general principles have no doubt from various points 
of view^ been persistently attacked elsewhere, but there have been important develop- 
ments since, and I am optimistic enough to hope that in the light of these more 
recent developments the members of tho Assam Council will come to the 
conclusion that some at least of these criticisms have lost ranch of their sting. 
I am referring, of course, to the Secretary of State’s renewed pledge, on behalf of 
35 
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His Majesty’s Government, that tlie natural issue of India’s progress was and is the 
attainment of Dominion Status and that whatever defects there may he m the 
present proposals— defects, if any, which are due to difficulties inherent m the present 
complex problem— these aie defects to ho removed in the coiuse of working with this 
ultimate goal ever m view”. 

With regard to the much-discussed question of safeguards, tho Finance Momher 
read extracts from His Excellency the Viceroy s recent address to the Legislative 
Assembly. Continuing he said 'Some of the ciitics of the new constitutional proposal 
would, as his Excellency tho Governor pointed out recently m the course of an 
address, have us believe that the proposed new constitution means nothing because of 
the safeguaids reserved to tho Governor They talk as if these powers and safeguaids 
were solely intended as the safeguaids of an autocratic regime It is not so These 
safeguards expressed or implied exist m oveiy constitution that is intended to com- 
bine efficient government with freedom They are not safeguards of autocracy They 
are the safeguards intended to maintain freedom, fair play and justice. 

“What are the special responsibilities which tho Govorina is to have in tho exer- 
cise of his functions ? The fhst is the prevention ot any grave menace to peace. 
Peace and tranquillity are matters that affect tho people most 

“The next special responsibility which the Governor is to have is the protection of 
the legitimate interests of minorities. Wheio does autocracy come into this? Is this 
not a safeguard of fair play to all? 

“Then, there aio the safeguards for the piofoohon of tho legitimate inteiests of 
the services and to prevent discriminatory legislation” 

He concluded hy requesting members of tho Council to avoid, as far as possible, 
the barren repetition of purely destructive ci theisms on matters which aro not 
really going to affect our future provincial activities very greatly, and to concentrate 
attention on those recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary ‘ Committee that are 
likely to concern ourselves and our province in tho future. 

Mr. Boh ini Kumar Chowdhury , who was the first to oppose tho motion, said 
that he considered it too late and that no useful puiposo could tie served by discussion 
at this stage, when already several clauses of tho Bill had been passed m the House of 
Commons. As a practical man, he did not like to waste members’ time in discussion, 

Mr. JS. 8' Roffey , leader of tho Planting Group, supported the Government motion 
and, m doing so stated that although tho debate might to some extent provo academic, 
the Government having offered the opportunity of a discussion the members of the 
Council, as elected lepresentatives, should lake advantage of it. Otherwise they would 
lay themselves open to the charge of a want of responsibility. 

The Finance Member said that it was not too late yet The present was not tho 
final stage of the Bill. There was yet the IFou^o of Lords, [f members did not like 
to discuss the motion, this would show that they lacked the sense of parliamentary 
responsibility. 

The motion, on being put to tho vote, was lost bv a overwhelming majority. Tho 
House then adjourned sine dm. 


Special Session— Shillong— 27th. May to 8th June. 1935. 

Governors Opening Address 

M ng ^Special Session of tho Assam Legislative Commit at Shillong on tho 
27th. May 1935, his Excellency Su Michael Ream congratulated tho hon. Mr. A. J. 
Z a \ n ? ha said, had filled every _ appointment of responsibility in bin province and 
had been selected to be Governor during his Excellency’s absence on leave. 

His Excellency stated that Assam’s financial difficulties and tho harshness of the 
financial treatment she had received in the past had at length been amply admitted on 
ail sides and it only remained now to ascertain the amount of financial subvention 
that should m justice he met from the central Government not only to put the pro- 

IJ??? fl ° o n ^ii feet L b 1 at i 0 ^ ei J aWe * 1° good tho Jong years of arrested develop- 
rrf to undertake in fnture a stciuly consistent policy of improvement and 
amelioration. The Government had already initiated a detailed enquiry into the revenues 
and resources of the province and its nomal and future requirements as a self^gov- 

, ^f ir estimates before the committee which would arbi- 
trate on the subvention due to Assam. 

Bxcoltency alluded to the problem of a university for all Assam for which a 
bill had been prepared by Munawar ah but to the introduction of which his 
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Excellency took the responsibility of infusing sanction on the ground that it would 
impose a heavy charge on the jovenuos of a haukiupt province Ho stated that the 
controversy over this question and the deep mleiest that was bomg taken in it by the 
people in both the valleys would necessitate, lust ol all., a piopei euquny into ds 
various aspects by a special officer and the ,ip] joint meat of a strong representative 
expert committee to consnlei all the fa< ts pki<vd by Inin befoit* them, 'to take ovidenco 
if necossaiy and to make tluur leeonimeiulations to the tioveinment Without such an 
inquiry, his Excellency said that details oi a University Util could not ho expected to 
be hammeml out and reeonstiuetod in the Connul Chamber 

His Excellency expressed Ins disappointment o\er tin' Tenancy Titll as it had 
emetged fiom the select committee It was in i espouse, he stated', to the constant 
demand made m tin* Conned lui tenancy legi^L* f mn toi the temporanly settled areas 
that tho Government had propaied this Ihll and In* had Imped that would receive the 
willing assent ut the Connul, The select (oininiltee had so limited the operations of 
the Bill that the tioveinment von: not pi opined to piueeed with it His Excellency 
would not, howevei, accept the \eidiet of the committee as final To give the Council 
an opportunity ol saving vhethot (hey agiccd with tin* < ommitt-'e or not the lion, the 
Revenue Meinhei would mo\e for teeommitmeur of tho lhll and the (Jownmont, 
would ho guided in their Jutiue neliou m legard to the Ihll l»$ the decision of the 
Council 

His Excellency commended to (hi* Omncil tin* Couit Fees and Stamp Amendment 
Bills, the passing of which, lie said, would be a most practical gesture, showing that 
the province was doing its bent to explore its l esoiuces. 

Concluding, his Excellency made a touching leterenee to tin* maimer in wliiuh 
the people in Assam took up tin* jubilee celebration?,. lie said . 1 Wo have no gi oat 
princes, no gi eat business magnates, no owneis oi gieat ('states The moneys subs- 
cribed came fLom the pennies or the pice oi the people, even from children The hoy 
scouts made a touching contribution ol a pea' a head foi tlieir ow*n celebrations and 
sent a telegram of congratulations from thnms"l\v; to Ins Majesty and the Queen. With 
his usual graeiousness Ins Majesty sent, them a special message in reply. Judged by 
our wealth or rather by our poverty our collections have i era died a' creditable, if 
not a great, total But entirely apart from material aspect a striking fact on which all 
observers have commented, was the spontaneous spirit of loyalty in winch the cele- 
brations were taken up by the whole people 1 

Ar^SAM Te.S V\< V AwKM». BlLL 

28th. MAY —The Fiuaueo Member presented to-day the icport of the Select. 
Committee on the Assam Tenancy Bill, 19.U, and mover l that the Bill as amended bo 
recommitted to tho Select Committee for further consideration. After long discussion 
the motion was carried by 33 to 1 votes. Nino abstained from voting and eight were 
absent 

Co crt- Pels and Si’uir Amend. Bills 

The Hon’ble Mr. A J ’ La inn next introducing the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill, 
3935, and the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill. 1935, moved for their reference to 
select committees. Both were lost. j 

The bills aimed at increasing duties in mttun respects on the linos of the rcoont 
Bengal legislation under those heads. 

MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL SELF * Go VU RNMENT AMEND. BlLLS 

The Hon’blo Raz Bahadur Kanak Lai Santa then introduced and moved for 
reference to the select committee tho Assam Municipal Ameudont Bill, 1935. and the 
Assam Local Belf- Government Amendment Bill, 1935. Both motions were carried. 

The Bills aimed at rapid and efficient method of settling election disputes by laying 
down a special judicial procedure of placing settlement disputes in the hands of the 
District Judge, 

Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Pro node Chandra Suita moved consideration of the 
Assam Civil Courts Amendment Bill, 1935, hut an amendment referring it to select 
committee was carried. 

Nox-OmciAL Resolutions 

29di. MAY The Council proceeded with resolutions to-day. Muhammad Mwhrafs 
resolution as amended recommending establishment of a provincial board for primary 
education with a non-official majority elected by the Council was carried. 
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Deaths by Starvation 

Babu Sanai Kumar Das's resolution recommending appointments of a committee 
of non-officials and officials to enquire into oases of deaths alleged to have been caused 
by starvation in Sunamganj and Habiganj owing to the floods of Juno 1934 was lost 
after a diviion. 


Rural Water Supply 

Mr, Sa>ve$u'ar Bctrua's resolution that in the distubution of funds available for 
rural water supply, claims of distnots and sub-divisions should bo considered with 
reference to rural areas and population was carried without a division. 

Establishment of Leper Colony 

Muhammed Mashrafs resolution recommending establishment of one leper colony 
for tlie^ province was withdiawn on the objection that there should be many such 
institutions m different sub-divisions also and on the assurance that the Government 
would look into the matter. The Council then adjourned. 

Second Chamber for Assam 

31st MAY In the Council to-day an adjournment motion to consider the question 
of urgent public impoitance, namely, submission of opinion by the Government to the 
Secretary of State for India, favouring the establishment of a second chamber without 
consulting tho House, was defeated by 29 votes to 13 

Mr. Abdul Rashid Chavdkun , mover, said that the Government belittled the 
importance of the House which had decided against the question in 1932 when tho 
Government’s attitude was neutral. 

The hon Mr. A. J. Lame , in the course of a statement of the Government posi- 
tion pointed out that the Secretary of State’s reference asking Goveinmeni’s opinion 
was received in April last when tho Council was not sitting. The Council could not he 
consulted tho matter being urgent and confidential Mr Laine pointed out that tho 

E resent Government unanimously favoured a second chamber and also the provincial 
ranchise committee did so. 

The Government did not participate in the debate, while non-official opinion was 
markedly divided. 


University for Assam 

1st JUNE . — At to-day's sitting of the Council when Revd, Nichols Boy 
moved that this Council i ecomraends to the Government of Assmn that a scheme for 
a University in Assam be immediately prepared and placed beforo the Council 
the proceedings were made tense and a volloy of bickerings was brought 
into play in spite of the Piesidont’s ruling to the contrary. Mr. Gopendm 
Lai Das Chowdhury objected to tho motion as Surma Valley rojected the 
University but this point was ruled out of order. Mr Abdur Rashid 
Choicdhury said they do not want a University. Hence no need oE tho scheme. 
Mr. Abdur Rashid pointed out • “Prepare a scheme first. Then wo may 
decide whether the University is wanted or not regarding learning facilities,’ 7 Mr. 
Sanat Das spoke vigorouly against the motion as no Surma Valley man excepting Mr. 
Munawar Ali favoured the proposal. Mr. Jogendra Doha in pointed out that tho 
scheme must be ready before the subvention committee was composed. Mr. Mohendra 
Qohain said the opposition was too premature as preparing a scheme was not to moan 
the establishment of a University. Mr. Rohim Chou'dhumj said the preparation of 
the scheme should be expedited and submitted beforo the next session when the 
decision might finally be made whether a University was wanted or not. 

The Bdvcation Minister explaining said that ho maintained neutrality without being 
influenced by Surma Valley or Assam Valley considerations. Government proposed to 
appoint an officer to investigate facts and figures for submission to an oxport com- 
mittee The officer will consider public opinion in both Valleys. The final decision of 
the establishment of the University rested with the Government. After considering the 
officer’s findings he oited the instance of Dacca University. Preparing a scheme 
immediately was impossible, It was further said that a rough estimate of the expenditure 
will be placed before tho Subvention Committee for which a rough scheme will be 
made soon Khan Sahib Mamudali said that Surma Valley Muhammadans had not 
decided either way. 

The motion urging the establishment of the University was carried by 28 to 7 votes. 
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Teachers’ Provident Fund 

Ml OopembataJ Das Chow Una if s both losolut ions— one recommending tho intro- 
duction of provident fund sworn fur tin* honelil of lover pummy and middle veinn- 
cultii school toaeheis and the othoi loeommemhug the extension to' \ssam and Bengal 
Patm Taluqs legulation ( Imendmont) Art 1933 undot the pnver given to the Local 
Government by scheduled Districts Act were earned without a division 

The same mcmboi had moved another lesolution leoommeudiiig tailing early steps 
foi the colonisation of all landless people in some suitable areas in Assam which was 
withdiawn. 

Maulvi Mam Uriah'* lesolution recommending the grant of one lakh of rupees to 
tho Local Boat ds for the eradication of water hvaeintli was lost by 10 to 9 votes 

St vir, Vn» To Industries 

Maulvi Ahdnr Rashid Choitdhnrtj moved iiiat tin' Assam State Aid to tho Indus- 
tries Bill 1935 be refeiied to a Select Committee The Soeiohuy said that Government's 
financial condition stood in the way of State aid Even if tho bill be passed ho said 
the hotter couiso would be piivuto linanee through Tudustiial and Commercial 
Banks. lie signified Ins sympathy for tin* ohpvts of tin* Bill. 

Mr. Jooemba Goham moved an amendment for circulating the bill to elicit public 
opinion which was earned without a division 

Swomi Ciivvinnt mu \sham 

Mr. Rohini Chowdhunj then being called upon moved that tho Council reaffirms 
its opinion that them should be no second chamber in Assam Mi Chnwdhury with- 
drew the motion and explaining 1ns reason said "From tho statements made yesterday 
by Government members it is eleai that \ssum Government submitted their opinion 
on the Second chamber without taking fresh opinion of tho Councillors either indivi- 
dually or collectively. Wo have been inhumed that public bodies and political asso- 
ciations wero not consulted before they submitted their opinion in April last. Tho 
position is that tho non-oflicul opinion expressed m 1932 Council holds tho field. They 
received the official mtormuhmi that Government would vote on the motion thougli 
1932 offioials wore free to vote. Under the oiiountsfanres friends advise mo to with- 
draw the motion Besides you (president) distimflv said yesterday that tho motion 
would be disallowed if the adjournment motion on tile same topic was moved”. 

The statement was interrupted and the president disallowed him from proceeding. 

Replying to questions the Double Mr. Lame said since two floods of Juno Its. 1500 
and 27.000 were made available for test relief in ftylhet and Nowgong icspeotiveiy and 
Rs. 2046, in Habiguuj, 5727 in Sonmngnnj and Rs. 20308 in Nowgong wore actually 
spent. 

The Education Minister replied in the negative answering a question of Mr. Ahdul 
Khaliquo Chowdhury whether Government intend to invite public opinion on tho 
amendment of education rules orders. Tin' Council adjourned till the 4th. 

Finance Member Congratulated 

4tb. JUNE AVhou tho Council met to-day, the Hon Manlavi Fcihnur Ali, 
President of the Council, congratulated Sir Abraham Lain**, Leader of the House, 
on the K. C. T. E. conferred on him in the King's Birthday Honours. Mr. R *s\ Bo/fey, 
leador of the Planting Group, and Khan Bahadur Krramat Ali associated themselves 
with tho remarks made by the President. 

Sir Abraham thanked all those who had given linn unswerving loyalty and un- 
grudging co-operation during his 35 years' service in Assam. 

The President also congratulated Rai Bahadur Brindabau Goswami and Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Moshraff on the titles conferred on them. 

Quetta Earth-quake Condolence 

Mr. E. S Bo/fey then moved tho following resolution which was carried 
unanimously — 

. “This Council joins the whole country in expressing its deep sorrow and sympathy 
for the grievous losses suffered in the Quetta earthquake and hopes that the people of 
the province will respond generously to the appeals for help on behalf of the 
suffer ers. 
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Hoads and Water Supply 

Sir Abraham Laine asked for tlio approval of tho Council to the programme prepa- 
red by the Government of Assam foi utilizing tho sum of live lakhs of mpees giantod 
by the Government of India for iurai recousti uction m Assam. 

The programme included three lakhs of rupees tor water supply, one lakh for 
village roads, Rs. 40,000 for discretional y grants to be admimsteied by Oommissioneis 
for purposes of public utility, Rs 40,000 for village sanitation and Rs 20,000 lor the 
purchase of irrigation pumps to evpaud the area on which boro paddy may bo safely 
cultivated under tho control of the Director of Agiioulture 

A committee consisting of the Munster for Industries, the Secretary of the Trans- 
ferred Departments, Khan Bahadur Ivaramat Ah, Air. Rohinx JCnnur Chowdhurv, 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Ghosh, Mr Gopondra Lai Das Chowdhurv, Alaulavi Munawar Ali, 
Mi. Hirendia Chandra Chain abarty, Mr. Nichols Roy, and Mr. E S RofCey, was 
formed to examine and report on the programme by June 6 

Sir Abraham Laine moved a supplementary token demand for appointing a ITtihza- 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 

tion Officer- with his staff at Gauhati with a view to ci eating an agency through which 
the forest produce of Assam can be marketed to the best advantage and thus prevent 
loss of revenue The demand was passed. 

The supplementary demand moved bv Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta for an 
additional sum ot Rs. 12,20,000 for civil works was opposed on a token cut moved by 
Mi*. Gopendra Lai J)cts Chowdhury , who regretted that tho programme did not include 
the project foi connecting the sub-dmsional headquarters of Ilabiganj with the district 
headquarters at Sylhet He was supported by Maulavi Munawar Ali who regretted the 
omission of a similar project— the Sun amgunj -Sylhet Road— from tho Communications 
Board programme. 

Mi*. & P, Burke % Chief Engineer, assured the membors that these projects would 
receive sympathetic consideration when the next programme was prepared! 

The cut motions were withdrawn and the original demand was passed. 

Grant for Schools 

Another supplementary demand moved by Maulvi Hamid , Education Minister, for 
Rs. 5,000 as a non-recurring grant to schools for the repairs of damage to buildings 
was passed. 

Assam Tenancy Amend Bill 

Sir Abraham Laine next moved that the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, might be taken 
into consideration. 

When the House rose for the day only Clause 2 of tho Bill could be passed after 
the amendments had been disposed of. 

Mi. E. S. Roffvy moved an amendment to exclude all toa garden lands fiom the 
operation of the Bill, but his amendment was lost. He said that the Bill, if passed, 
would bo a source of harassment to toa gaiden managers and might create discontent 
among labourers when they learnt that non- labourers cultivating tea lands would get 
occupancy rights while they, the labourers, would bo deprived of any such rights. 

Mr, Roffey was of the opinion that if tho Bill was passed it would raise tho railway 
freight charges. 

Khan Bahadur Keramat AH , in supporting the motion, said that he did so in the 
interests of Indian tea planters. 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali moved another amendment to exclude lands covered by 
30 years’ periodic leases. He said that the Government had not received any com- 
plaints from tenants living on khiraj lands and that these tenants needed no protec- 
tion. This amendment was lost. 

Maulavi ffaji Idris Ali Barlaskar moved an amendment to exclude Caohar 
District from the operation of the Bill, but this amendment was also lost ancl Clause 2 
was passed 

Ax question time Mr. Gopendralal Das Chowdhury asked if it was a fact that 
some important documents were missing from the Geda muder case file, to which tho 
Judical Member replied that the Government had no mfonnation. 

5tL JUNE :^The Council to-dav after questions proceeded with the con- 
sideration of amendments of clause 3 of the Assam Tenancy Bill whioh made little 
progress as discussion raged over three hours on amendments moved by Khan Bahadur 
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Nuruddin , Khan Bahadur Keramat Alt and Mr Haremha Chalrararty winch 
purported to exclude certain clauses of tenants known as ^Idiai’idars’ adhikars” etc. 
from definition ot tenants 

Closme was applied to the debate and S*r Ab/tthatn Lame moved a compromise 
to be arrived at by the members oi the Select Committee befoie the matter was taken 
up again on the next day, the difficulty being that the teinis used were susceptible of 
different meanings 

A few more amendments were gone through under clause 3 

6th. JUNE The Council continued to-day the consideration ot the Tenancy Bilk 
106 of tho 131 clauses having now been passed 

Mr Sanat Kumar Dan and Mi Joqrndia Nath Oohmn emphasized the necessity 
of being fan both to landloids and tenants and not to tenants only as \\ as contem- 
plated by certain sections of the Bill 

Clause 7 allows a tenant to use the land m lus holding m am mimnei which does 
not maternally impair the value of the land or iciidei it unlit fm t he pui poses of tenancy 
and a privileged tenant will be entitled to plant, fell oi utihxc ami dispose of the 
timber of any tree on such land piovidod that m doing so he does not contravene tho 
provisions of* any law and provided fuilhci that he will not be entitled, without the 
landlord’s consent m writing, to fell, utilize, or dispose of the timber of any tree which 
stood on tho holding before the mention ot the tenanej When tho tenancy is over 
20 years old all Bees standing on tin* land shall bn preserved unless it is proved that 
they wore planted during the tenancy. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury moved an amendment to omit the above proviso 
but this move was strenuously opposed both by Government and by Khan Bahadur 
Nuruddin Ahmed and others. * 

Mr. Harendra Chandra Chakravarti , Deputy President of the Council, said it 
would be wrong to give a tenant unrest rioted power to tell, utilize and dispose of 
valuable trees standing m his holding. Then* wore many holdings with valuable old 
trees standing on them and if tenants were now empoweiod to fell those trees land- 
lords would suffer considerable loss. Ho said this ^obviously \umld be most unfair 
since it depreciated the value of the land. The amendment was put to tho vote and 
defeated. 

Rights similar to those conceded to privileged tenanrs haw also been given, in 
Clause 14, to ryots having occupancy rights. Clause 17 of the Bill, which gives pro- 
tection from objection, gave rise to considerable discussion. Haji Id ns Alt Barlashkar 
moved a senes of amendments the objects of which were, to give landlords power 
to resumo their land when they required it for their own purposes. lit 1 argued that 
according to tho Bill the land once given to a tenant was lost for ever and middle- 
class landowners, who are now m service away from their homes! eiuls, would lmd 
it hard to get back thoir lands when they retired from service. The amendments wore 
lost 

Clause 14 also makes it obligatory that after the passing of the Bill contracts 
betweon landlords and tenants uni have to he registered. Mr. Ffireudra Chandra 
Chakrabarty and Mr. Sanat Kumar Das pointed out that this business of registration 
would create hardship both for tenants and landlords as they would have to go through 
all the formalities of a registration office before a deed could be registered. This objec- 
tion was overruled. 

The right of sab-letting a holding by an ocoupauuy ryot was resisted by Maulavi 
Abdur Rashid Ohowdhurt/ as that might lead to litigation. Government accepted this 
view and opposed an amendment moved by Mr. Boh ini Kumar Chowdhury. 

With regard to a landlord’s claim for enhancement of rent, Clause 25 lays down 
that when an enhancement is claimed on tho ground of a landlords’ improvement the 
Court shall not grant an enhancement unless the improvement has boon registered in 
accordance with the Act and that m determining the amount of enhancement the Court 
shall have regard to tho increase m tho productive powers of the land caused or likely 
to be caused by the improvement. The cost of tho improvement, the cost of the 
cultivation required for utilizing tho improvement and the existing rent and the ability 
of the land to bear a higher rent are also factors to bo taken into consideration. 

Clause 69 of the Bill gives the tenant the right to claim compensation for improve- 
ments effected by him in his holding in case he is elected. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury with regard to 
Assam's annual contribution for the Calcutta High Court tho Horn Rab.Bahadur Promode 
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Chandra Dutta, Judicial Member, replied that the contribution for 1933-31 was Rs. 
82,000 and that the amount was not a fixed one and might change from year to yoar. 

With legat’d to the Government Gals’ School at Sylliet the Education Minister in- 
formed the House that the pioposals foi merousiug tlio accommodation of the school 
and improving the plinth and floor of the teach ox s’ quarters are under the consideration 
of the Director of Public Instruction 

7th. JUNE In the Council to-day the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, designed 
to regulate relations of landholdeis and tenants m temporarily ‘ settled districts in the 
province, which m the President’s opinion is one of the longest pieces of legislation 
discussed m the Assam Council, was passed into law The President and membois 
of the Council complimented the Hon’ble Sir Abraham Lame, member in charge on the 
accommodating spiut displayed by him m diflicult situations dining the passage of 
the Bill. Mr Desai, spociai member for the Bill, was also complimented by Sti Abraham 
with winch the members associated themselves on his -ability and ‘help fulness in 
piloting the Bill. 


Rubal Reconstbuction Scheme 

8th. JUNE : — In the Council to-day Sir Abraham Lain e moved as follows : “This 
Council approves the programme piepaiod by the Government of Assam and consi- 
dered by a committee appointed by the House for utilisation of Rs. 5 lakhs granted 
by the Government of India for schemes of rural reconstruction in the piovmce and 
recommends foi the purpose of advising the Government on projects to be taken up 
that each distuet Deputy Commissioner should as far practicable invito one or more 
Council membeis to sit on the informal local committee constituted for the purpose in 
each district or sub-division. 

The motion was carried after full discussion The Government programme proposed 
distribution of Rs. S lakhs for rural water supply, Rs. 1 lakh for village roads and 
Rs. 40,000 each for discretionary grants by Commissioners of Divisions for the pur- 
poses of public utility and village sanitation and Rs 20,000 for expansion of the 
area for cultivation of boro paddy. Amendments of Mr. Rohim Chaudhury, Mr, 
Munnawarali, Mr. Sarveswar Barua, Rai Bahadur Goswami for greater allotment of 
water supply were lost. 

After the close of the official business Sir Abraham Laine was congratulated by 
several members and the President on his appointment as officiating Governor. References 
were made to his great experience in the province and his accommodating qualities as 
leader of the House. Sir Abraham gave a suitable reply thanking all. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WOItKiHC COMMITTEE 

BcIIT — 1 0 J 1 , to 18fh. Ju£..ary 1935 

The first meet me ot ill-* f 1 ** m.Ti "* .im >cii 10 .j n. i nt Hio residence 

o f Dr. Ausan at Dedn mi ,m mjm 10, 17 uni IS, il),!5 Ihilui hbijendiM IV.isail pleaded. 
The following mrmu'is we*v ni^cni 

1 Sard.n Vullablibliui L\ue' 2 D* M \ Invui, d Mi- Sampm K.mlu, 
4 Shn 0. n*!in i*‘ “> I 'r i'.ut mhi Sil \.t 0 S.M’dai Seidul Suu’li 

Oaveesliar, 7 Ml Urn * * u* 1 ’ ' m iii !•* S l»r* Su'd ALihmud, <J S\ i. 

JairanuUs D<ml <u\mi, au»l 1" ^ * Ii:u \ * -I D h> iji.ii,im» 

Syt. 111iuIum1i.ii J D* a, 1’iadii < *•* . i id U.llibh i\tu uad Du lvhan S.dich nttoiidcd 
tlie mooting by msit.iliun 

The minutes nl the lad m ‘‘Sii; ol 1 1 1 » * C-i'iimiHee veie r.mln med 
A statement ot iieeimut , ol th 1 V. i C C uiliee i«u Deemulvi HKU was id need 
before the meetmi; and pa -ed 

• 'tovuici.il Contributions 

The Committee con-adoied the h‘Meis "1 the llnuibu.N and i!mnia I* C. Cs request- 
ing the rediu turn id the i an i i d ‘ ru. rij*t u » v i -i The Committee ie>«ivtied inability to 
introduce change in tin 1 liunin ml arrangement 

The follow mg ro, solutions were justed — 

Condolence 

The Coimuilteo places on 'ivjnrl its hour! loll snnow at the sudden and premia! are, 
deaths of S,.t Vldiyual-.it .ml Vfiuuva Widwam. The Cmn mitten records its nppreoia- 
lion for the great semces tb\\ rendered and tin* snenfiias they made m the uau-m 
of the eoimu\ The Omimitb-e e-m\ejs it,> sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
families ol tins deceased in their sad beioav emmil. 

Poorna Swaraj Day 

The puldio slued,! not need iln* rcimndm that 2i»th J.inntury hns been observed, 
since the Lain no Conans 4, a> the l*utirna Strawt (Complete Independence) IJay. 
As civil disohedienee has he** i impended by the CuMgns*. the proceedings for tile 
day should not be in hie.seh of the or hnanee* or other laws or orders promulgated hy 
local authority Consist »»iit I with tins pi ■ mtimn silent praeo, dims should be taken 
to previously nmnninued Mating pUv< and at the meet him* the under-noted resolu- 
tion worded in Hindustani or tic* !oi al lanepnues should he read out hy the Chairman 
and without any speeAie, pt-^l i»\ t lie audience s< aiding Whepj meetings aro 
prohibited, every bmwehoU s midd me»**t at- the appointed time and p:ws the resolu- 
tion and inform the nearest Cunqres^ Committee of Paving done so. 

At ovory meeting oi m eveiw hou*e the puv-ing of the resolution should bo preceded 
hy tho unfurling of the uutionul Hay. 

The resolution shall hi' as under': 

“"Wo remind ourselves on Hits, the solemn national day, that Complete Independence 
is our biithught and wo shall not rest till we have achieved it. 

“To that end wo shall si rive to tho utmost of our ability to observe Truth and 
Non-violence in thought, word and deed, and shall consider im sacrifice or suffering 
too great to be undergone. 

“As a token of the expression of tho two essential qualities of Truth and Non- 
violence, we shall seek to 

(») adopt and promote heart, unity among different communities and to establish 
complete equality of status among all, irrespective of caste or creed or race 

(ii) to Adopt and promote complete abstinence from intoxicating drinks or drags 
\%it) to promote hnndspimung and other village industries and to adopt for personal 
use khaddar and other products of village industries to tho exclusion of other products 
(tn) to abolish untoaehahility 

( 0 ) to serve tho starving millions in every way we can 

(n») and to engage in all other national and constructive effort,” 

38 
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It is recommended that the national day he devoted, m so far ns it, is possible, to 
some specml constiuctivo effort and a delta munition be made to develop greater de- 
dication to the canso Of I'onnn Snaraj. 

There should ho no hartal obscived, 

JyLiiee CtL'Lsar.4lono 

Official aiinouncement Ins been made that *he Silver JuhiLv of iTts Dnttanie 

Majesty’s reign is to bo oelebiated in Judin It is ue.je^nry ho* the Working Com- 
mittee to guide the public as to the jlmmi' 10 In' u-topiod no loo o *< a<!o \ 

The CongrOoS has and can have mdluiig Inn go* l v rdi' soi tin* personal 

well-being oi His Mapsl\, bat the L’oi^n^, t\iui'ol lgno *■ dm u \ t L,u ilm rale in 
India with whndi Flis Ahi|e>t i v is mturally ideutihel ho be "i a jr-anxo hindmueo 
to tho political, moral and mill u ml ",orvth of the uar oo. If .i,»\v t treat, a^ to ealmiiuh* 

m a cousri tntion which, it oiifm * 0 * 1 , p.onievs t > e-ploii ih * e ip k\ <1 • .t*n iter oi 

what she still possesses ol weilfhuad lo harden Inu pulihhil sal prtnm ui lino perhaps 
never boeon attempted before 

It is, thurefoio, impossible, for the Winding Coin'inlle* lo ad\i. e any participation 
in the forthooinii'U celebration. 

At the same time, the Wording Coininitcv hns no dcnie. h\ h.»si t Ie d«mionsl ration ,, 
to wound tho susceptibilities oL H mlishme i ,m«l olli i t \\ t » o ‘ s\ 1 1 1 until to into part 
in the celebrations The Winking Committee, th-nvituo, idii ,o i!ie <;>»neial public, 
including Congiessnien u ho may he m mill ms h[ oIcmmI lio*i-es, to ho satisirnd \wth 
more abstention fioni the event i Hial may be urrrn*. 1 oir ivielu„n«in, 

Tho Working Committee trust ■> th it fin* amhnni 04 and re.pniiuMe Englishmen 
will recognise and appnMiate the him si. and j«i*o iiab<e attitude of tin* Working* Com- 
mittee and refrain fiom unnecijssa’ilv uo.indmg national seli-ie ,poet In compelling, 
directly or indirectly, participation in ihe Corihcoining celebrations. 

Textile Mills 

As most of the Textile nnll-ownets lu»e broken (b*>ir pledg. , given io tin' Con- 
gress, tho Working Commit too is of opinion thu it is no longer possible fo continue 
the system of certification by the Congress or nasoe-aied bodies. Th*» old vertifieates 
issued should therefore be considered ns cnnoellicd 

The Working Committee is further m opinion that il is (lie dutv of all Congress- 
men and those who sympathise with the Congress to i onlinn their nt.e'iiioji mill’ give 
their support exclusively to the promotion of hand-hpmi and hund-wo\eu cloth. 

Discipline ry Rules 

Under Articles Xir (.2) (in) of the amended ooiHifuiiou tin' Working Committee 
frames tho following disuiphniuy rulei ; 

1. Tho "Working Committee shall have the power to take <h ,**i|diuarv action a°ainst 
(i) Any Committee of tho Congre is v,!neh dohlvroiely nets oi earrie* on propa- 
ganda against the ofUoul programme and decimnuo of the Congress or deliberately 
disregards or disobeys any orders passed by un> higher authority or he an umpire, 
arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed and uhicb it n its particular duly to obey. 

(h) Any member of a Congress W\eeuli\e or eioeh'd (Joo-res.s (kmiuntlee who 
dGUberately acts or oames on propngundiuigiiiust the ollieial programme and decisions 
of the Congress or deli Innately disregards or disobeys anv orders pawed b v any higher 
authority or by an umpire, arbitrator or uomiiiiKni'mior duK appomfod and wliicli ’it is 
his particular duty to obey. 

. ( l ' ? ) AF m ™ bui ' o{ ™ Congress who is proW jo th,- Miisl>timi of tho Work- 
mg Committee to have boon responsible for the mnbmlement of Congress funds or to 
have broken a pledge given to tho Congress or any subordinate commit too or have 
been guilty of any fraudulent action in connection with enrolment or election to a 
Congress Committee oris guilty of acts involving sennas moral turpitude and such its 
render his continuance us member undesirable in the interests of the Congress. 

2. (?) In the case of a Committee of tho Congress ihe disciplinary action maybe 
the supersession of such a Committee; and such further action against offending 
individual members as may he necessary mav also ho tmlorurt. 

(*») In the case of a momber of any 'Congress Executive or olectoil Congress 
yommittoo the uisotpumary action may be bis dismissal, and thu fixation of a period 

miSe? of the Condos office or 1 membership in any Com- 

°3? e °( A of >1 primary Congress organisation tho disciplinary 

action may be a disqualification for a stated period from standing for any election, 
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including o!«m i :» in In the Ic’isl.d 'uvs ur OvOiviiini* any otlmr tight of a member, or 
expulsion in>..i the Indian Natiou.il Cooi’u*>-> 

3 No dis Mnl'iMiT a» lion :Ii ill l»_* Hum wuh.nl an opportunity hour; <>ivon io tlio 
Committee oi i.i li\ i.ln il cur *• u,j i I > duo ll . *>j In > and a.iVwor si*<i elurgGS as 
are made bidmo iln* Winking Cn'.iin.th e 

4 Whoa tlio Wml mi; 0 "UiiuHoo i ' i ii"i Mlnii 1 ;, llio Pie-ad-nd miv i ik k co^uiz- 
aueo of all infant i ,lvs i^hmip di ;il* u on «i» ti »u nul sii iU n< t oi heh.df oi the 
Wo i king Coni’ 11 ^“' la .ill oa<oi < i*,*; 1 hi j di’Mvou of tin* Pi si lout maw. be pi j.*ol 
ho Coro the jii'vl au“ , liii ; ; ut Pc* Workoi^ Onuiioloo who u.iy (.ouliiin or i aviso 
the same 

5 Tho E v' 1 , ;u'\v Ooramniois ol th‘ Piovui* mI Coiimev? Com'iidh’rs shall also 
have tlio power to t.iko divip! • i*y amio.i a*; uu »r than sahniilm.it 1 Committees and 
membeis ol anv i'ii;ii*,s RwiUvo Commit! »s 4*1 lOMnbm** ol pii.mirs Committees 
within t]noi pi o' i .I* *o luallvi'h oasts th i ,.i.n" pin vino a^ is lullowed by the 
Working Cournot »e shall he rdliiuel t" It shall he op to tlio Conmuttee or mom- 
hoi against, whom iiis»..pLu.y .lot on is tab *n O appet! , ,.,o isi u to the Workup 
Committee, piowded tint pending tho anp'ul Hie older appeded against is 
submitted to 

0 . iVny ]ie son ngaoisl whom an on pul -.Mai oidet in passed nny apply foi revision 
to tho A I 0 C. Sueli ,i'*pli< e.iea .In h il t Me smit by ii •i'stepi’d post to' the Woikillg 
Gone ral Keerebiu t. a 1 l, vs ; not I.mT than io.t\ di\s aih n the date ot tlu* final order 
appealed agmicd,' pnwded tin* at any Mim a i - j. iu mav lie applied for and allowed 

by reason \ t altered <an neismuee ■. 

Rer.:dc*:*Lia! Qualifications 

Interpreting tins iniphoMon of residential iju.ililieiition m \il ITT of this constitu- 
tion, tho Oouunilt so w,u id’ npmma tint ilimv was no inti r-disrnet jesfrieiioii 
with regai d to elections in lie* o- * m -. tit itioiis It, would, however, be open to provinces 
to make then own rule m ie-,p vt of a eaml’kiie tioui mitvdo the pro\inee proposing 
to stand for an ol". turn ill the prnwiico. 

A. I C, C Members for lb P. 

On a roforeneo hem*; mad" !>;. the lb P. IVoMaei d Omiute *. Cmnmitlee for im reus- 
ing its quota ol V I 0 0. nteudlem. t!i" Cemmdtee aiier il: * m - - 1 * 1,4 the iptediuu decided 
that it had no authority to "h.wgo the alioealrm of member,? as they wore lixed by 
tho constitution. 


Bengal Elections 


The Committee adhered to the uiterpi elation 
(c)*o£ th# constitution. 


Burma 


already gi\en to A mole N\ III C>) and 


Tho Committee discussed tlio pivMem of Ibimn undm* the scheme of reforms in 
tho J. P, C. Report and derided IKd 1K0 Pi-unn I ro.luemi C-mgrons Committee would 
for the time being 1 funethm ns Ik fore 

With regard to tho pomtiuii of hr’.iii in Burma under ilic new si 1 diem 0 tlio 
Committee was of opunon thm as the wle si-heme was uiuieeeptabli' and therefore 
110 amendments eould be aup^^ied by th, there w as no bar to Burma Indians 

criticising parts of the nelx-no win- n vdally ipf'tted their jiosition and status. 

Famine in Andhra 

. Tho President was nut homed to issue an appeal for lands for relieving tho distress 
m the famine-, dnekon area*} in Andhra. Ho issued the following appeal; 

£ ‘I have read with pain and sorrow accounts of tho sufferings of tho people of 
Rayalasoemn which comp risen some four districts of the Andhra JPraviuoe at the 
Madras Presidency. Famine b conditions # are prevuilmg there and lnilhous of human 
bemgs and cattle are undergoing .such indescribable miseties as are witnessed only 
when & severe famine visits the land. \n appeal has been wmlodiy* Mr. T, l^rakauam, 
as President of the Audhxa Provincial Congress Cemmiltoe, and Prof. N. Bnnaa, 
as President of tho Andhra Peasants Proieetion Committee for funds, for relieving 
the distress thero.^ Having seen and worlo id among sufferers in another part of tho 
country I can realise and visualise to myself the terrible plight of tho people m the 
gnp or a severe famine. T whole-heartedly support the appeal for funds and hope tho 
country and ^particularly the South, will respond to it with the generosity which the 
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MEMBERS OF THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Tlio following m an authoritative list of the members of Ihe 1 C. 0 : — 
Chairman— Syt. luijoudra Prasad 

&i-p? csidnits 

1 Pandit Mudau Mohan Mahiuui, 2 Shu C Viiuiraphnun hariar, 3 Snmati 
Sarojmi Naidu, 4 Dr M. A. Ansan, 5. MauLuu Ahul kalian A/ad, d Shu Jawhailal 
Nehru, 7. Sardar Yallabhbliai Patel 

Elected Members 

Ajmere ^ 

1. Pt. Coun Shankar Bliargava, 2. Pt. Uanbhan rpadhjaya, <>. Sack'd hu/.mi. 


Andhra , 

1. Dr. Bhogaraju Pattablu SiUiramaiah Gaiu, 2 l)i wudu Gnpainioddi, 3 Swami 
Narayanananda Saiaswuti, 1 Tennoti Vis wan at luur, f) I K—.iDh.ih i,i Kuiuhi Venkata-, 
ppiali Pautidu, G. T, Piakasam I\in1nlu dam, 7, h ihio Panfnlu (him. 

8. A. Kalcswara Ihio Gam, 9 Dandn Kiuawimuaju Gum, 1U. Ka'lur Suhluuau daru, 11. 
Bulusu Sambamurti Guru. 


Assam 

1. Bishnuram Medhi, 2. Syt. NAbm Chandra Baidolui. 

Behar 

1. Syt. Sii Kriblina^Sinha, 2. Dr. Syed Mahmud, 3 Syt Kamdnyalu Smha, 4. Syt. 
Satyanaram Smlia, 5. Swann Sahjananu Saiaswati. 0. Said.u Dunbar Sinha, 7. Syt, 
Badri Shir ay an Smha, 8. Mauiavi Abdul Burn 9. Sy t . Basil Behan Lai, 10 Syt. Deep 
Narayan Sinlia, 11. Smt RamtanuJLi Devi, 11). Pt. Bmndauaiid .lull, i.j. SyL daiprakas 
Narayan, 14. Syt. Anugiah Narayan Smlia, 13. Pt. Kuniaiumda A1 ifc»rn, 10. Sy l.MuIutmaya 
Prasad Sinha, 


Bengal 

1. Syt. Subhas Ch. Bose, 2. Syt. Kshitish Chandia Das Cluj, (a, 3. Dr. Prafullu Ch. 
Ghosh, 4. Sroemati Urmda Devi, u. Mi. J. C. Gupta, 0 Syt. Jhnmdra Nath Mazumdar, 
7. Dr, India Narayan Son Gupta, 8 Syt. Ilanpada Chuher|et\ 9. Syt. Puneliamm Boso, 
10 Svt Nishit Nath Ivunclu, 11 Syt •Bawmta kumnr Das. 12. Syt, Sural Kumar Duttii, 13. 
Syt. Kamal Krishna Boy, 14. Syt Amaivndru N. Chakiaburly, 13 Syt Kaiusuiidar 
Sinha, 16. Mauiavi Chaisuddin Ahmed, 17. Syod •LilulucMm Iknheiny, 18. Pandit 
Purushottam Boy, 19. Syt. Surondra Mohan Modra, 20. Syt. Kirau Sunkur Boy, 21. 
Syt. Kammi Kumar Dutta, 22, Syt Mahcudra Chandra Sen, 23 Dr, I'm tup Chandra 
Guha Boy, 

Berar 

1, loknavak Madhab Shrcchari Ancy, 2. Pundit Dinkarshastri Laxman Shabtri 
Kanade, 3. Brijlal Biyam, 

Bombay 

1. Syt. K. F, Nariman, 2, Syt. K. M, Mmushi, 3. Syt. Yusuf J. Mehorally, 

Burma 

1. Syt. Ganga Singh, 2. Syt, Patilal Desai, 3. Syt. B. k. Dadueliunji, 4, Syt. 
Rameshnath Ghaickhan, 5. Syt. Soniram Poddar, 6. Syt. Kanehoddas II. Gandhi. 

C. P. Marathi 

1. Dr. N. B. Khare, 2. Syi Chaturbhujabhai Jusani, 3. Syt. Jamnnalal Bajaj. 

Delhi 

1, Mr. B. Narasimham, 2, Pt. Peai’ey Lai Sarnia, 3. Master Vishnu Chandra. 

Gujarat 

1. Syt. Chandulal Manilal Desai, 2. Syt. Kanaiyahd Nunnbhai, 3, Syt. Morarji R. 
Pesar, 4. Syt. Manilal Yalabhai Kothari, 5. Syt. Abbas Tyebji, 0. Syt. Amaratlal 
Dalpatbhai Seth. * 


Karnatak 


L Syt. Bangarao Diwakar, 2. Gongadharrao Deshpande, 3. Syt, Viranagouda Patil, 
4_ .Dr. N. Narayanarao Hardxkar, 5. Syt, Gudieppa V. Halliiceri, 6, Syt, Sampige 
Yenkatapatiah, 7, Smt. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya. 
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Kuala 

1 Syl. I\ Ivn^liua Pilin’, 2 M P. XuiMuiiia Mminii, 3 E. C Kirdiikaiinan 
Naml'iim l E M SniiLirnn IsamLmdnipud 

Mahahoahnl 

1 Syi Pc Hi\ i ‘-’Intake* Shull,' 2 S\t S, 3' Lmmde', 3 IN Pwnrka Piaslud 

Mishin, 4 Pt M ildi.ui I/J Chaim \vi' 5. S, \ < !lvmL\ un Si iyh Opjita, (l Cupl Lai 

Awndcsh Pinlap rimph 
M ah am ah h a 

1 Syl. S P P ‘ 11 , 2. Pi 1). C \*v\v 3 S,\t M V Ci'Mlyil, !. Syl N 0. (lure. 

5 Syt. 'D K. Gusaw, 3 S,P R (« *. Kjl V. \ r . Tduk, 8. S\l iloLol Pliai. 

N. TP F 

1, Pl Kiwi Sal uil» 2. Siuair Pam Smph. 

Punjab 

1 Di Ratyapal, 2 Niuln (l»|i.tl Suiyh “uami, 3 Pr Sunt Him Seth, i Lain Pmdi 
Pass, 3 La la A**lnu^ Ram, 0 Simla Smlu 1 Snell 1 a i , 7 Simlar S.mlul Small, 

8. LaLi Duru Climid, 9 Mister Xaud Ld, hi LV i R i j Slmajiii, 11 Mis L. K 

Zulshi, 12 Olhi'i ALiluI IfaliuMii, 13 Pi .V.»h,miMii.d Alan 11 LaU Dhayai Hum 
Chaiumi, 13 Mum Lai lv.uia, 13 Lull Ividm IN at li Sulevl. 

Sind 

1 Syl. laiiamila^ Deal dram, 2. Da. Clmduim P. ("« nlwani, 3. Rwami KrLhiianand, 
4. Swann (Jovitlnmal 

Tamil Nadn 

1 Sim C liaiayopiiiaflmnur, 2. S\l, S. Rm\aimiiti, 3 S\L M Bhaktha\ all salmi, 

4. Mrs. Dukmim Likshnnp.di, a S \ mLaia<n:.n 3 S\t. AndiUsavelu Xauker, 

7. Dr Oopalaswaini, Simla undue, S S\t. T S \ aimshliu** mi I’hmtuu, 0 S,\t. K. V, 
Yenkataolnilla Reddiui, 10 S't X Xaruwiua, II S\f 0. Yenl niruummi Xmdu, 12. 
Syt. Sriji.d Sluukiu. ' ‘ 

United I*? ovine {*$ 

1. A chary a Namvlia Dm>, 2. Shri Cham Ira llha-i CJr.pf.i, 3 SU ITarilmr Xalh 
Shasiri, 4. SyL Muhahir Tyayu 5 S # \l I'nji Nih.m.iii V.um (* Slai Knslma Dutl 
Paliwal, 7, Syl Bulkuslnu Slianu.*. S ,s * 1 \ iLL Pent, 0 *■ L'uaui luillimulas 

Tandon, 10. Syt Bailee Olwu*n» t i\ il, la.alh 'Lmiu P'mvm'. 12 S\t. ,5ay;3 htshure, 
13. Syt Vishnnihhu” 1 >a> ul Ti ip.a in. I s . Si i .L-.j-,, jL-N.i L*. s<t Sampurmi 

Xand, 16. Shu Sn P^aka^n, 17 S\t Damntai Snap is Mt, Minjldai' ILusam, 

19. Syl. Ouvmda, Sahai, 2<i S,\t XuilM'ia P».i, u l Su-yi* 21. S\i. Uopal Xaiavan 
Saksona, 22. Syl. Dhapw anda«i Ualaidu. 

Utkal 

1. Malati Choudhury, 2. l.mynraj Alisra, :i Xakikri'shna Chotuiliry, *1. XanduUshoro 
Pas, 5, Nilakatiilia Das, G. Dilxikar LMUanaik. 


Congress Provincial Executives 

The lenns of Iho now Conyuvss Cun^tiinHon r*»i|aiivd all Provuioial Om^tvKS 
Comm dices io hold on or Indore the 15 Hi oi .Janm.ry. 19; '5 oVmm.iw to A f. 0. 
C. anu of ofhre-beuiers of the ivcoinlituh 1 Provuin i.i! Pnayy ^ Oiiumitieos. T)io 
elections were held according lo this Uni^-raltl*. The lwi, ^iy ( . h the numes 

of the presidents and secretaries of the respective P. 0. C*. 

Ajmerc 

President: Shri Gauri Shankor Dhru-eava. Oiwral tirnrlury : Su. llurihlmo 
Upadhyaya. Secretaries ; Ryt. Sneed Rami, Syt. Bishamher Xath Plmr^ava. 

Andhra 

President: Svt. T. Praknsam, General Secretary : Ryt. B. Ramhamudi. Secretaries : 
Syt. B. Gopalareddi, Syt. Kalluw ChendnuaowH, 

Assam 

President : Syt. Bisnuram Moclhi. Secretary : Ryt. Siddinath Sama. 

Buhar 

President: Syt. Srikrislina Sinia. Secretary: Sjt. Auugrah IsVajaa Sinlia. 
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Bengal 

President . Fiji Ruhliau Chaadni Bose. Se^rewty: S,\t Kamal uil.Ihiu R«>'. 


President . Hyt. Bnjhil Biyuni 


President S\t. K. F. Nuiunaa 
patislumkor N Desai. 

President : S;l. Gang a Rmgh 


Bera/ 

Sicnd S>L 1* I>. Bole SLi. Madh.UhK'i.tn. 

Bomba/ 

Geno td Sea d* ) " o fc\'L R K. Paid S\ l Gan* 
Burma 

Sccndaty S,0 P.micdr.ath UiuicMum. 

C. P. Ma^lVi 


President . Di. N 13. Kluuu &cni-ui.s N,i. K S. Pnlvanlimn, S\t. 31. .1. 
Ranotkiu. 

Delhi 

President * Mr. Asaf All Geintal Sect duty . R\ l Jugal Kudiuro Ivhanna. 

Gujvral 

President. Saidui Yallabhbhm Pali*!, dec re tunes . fyi MArani K. Dosai, fcJy t- 
J3D ogihil Lala, B\ t. Manilal V Ku Ilian. 

ICarnalak 


President . Syt 8 K. Ilusamam Genet a l Secretary. S\t. R. S. Ilukerikar, Secie - 
taries : Ryt, G. it. Uukhalo, 8}t. (i. V. LLollakon. 

Kerala 

President: Syt A K. Gopalan. Joint Sicretai ics : Ryi. X, P. Gopalan, Syt. P. 
Krishna Pamkei. 

Mahakoshal 

President: Syt. Ravishanherji Shukla. General Secretaries: Syt. Tliakur Pyarulal 
Singhji, Syt. L G. Blwttaji. 

Maharashtra 

President: Syt. S D. Deo. Secret ar ns : Syt. G A. Do.slipando. S>h S. 3C. Bluive. 

Worth Western Frontier 

President: Pu Shall mshnli. General Sent e t ary . Khan Radullali Khan. Sec/ctaiy : 
Syt. Ram Singli. 

Punjab 

President: Di. Satya Pal. Genet al Stc/etanj Syi . L. Meilar Nath Sell gal 

bind 

President: Dr. Choi thrum P. Gidwnm. Secretary . Piof. Ghansin am Joilnuuind. 

Tamil Nadu 

President i Syt. G. Rajag’opulachariar. Sect dance : S^i. AL BakthavaUisalan], Sri- 
mail Rukmaiu Lakskmipathi. 

United Provinces 

President : Syt. Sri Prakasa. General Secretary: Syt Rali Ahmad Kidwai. Secre- 
taries: Seth Damodav Sarup, Syt. Vishamlliar Dyal Tnpailu, Syi. ThaLur Das 

Utkal 

President : Pandit Nilukantha Das. Secretaries: I Audit Lmganij Alisnt, Syt. 
Nabakrishna Cliaudhtui. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

The session ol the new Assembly opened at Delhi on January 21. The present 
Indian Assembly consists of 145 memWs oi whom 4J arc officials and nominated 
members. Among’ the elected seats Muslims have BO, Europeans 8, Land-holders and 
other special interests 11, and only 49 seats are open to the general electorate. Out 
of these the Congress oaptaed 44 seats in the last elections.* 
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A'-jotir. r» L ' Vio"s 

Two adjoin nm 1 3 uim'kms \\l* p hiV'l 'n io' * m i ,s lYn’i s r , oao ia connection 
with (lie tbivm iiau' ii <‘iu' J n* u\ 'r Hi' * ' ’ - » *i • ' t Mil'',* Li i 1 mI i i;‘i Iwnjuuon and 
anollier (or 11 m' dvnl <v\ v \h i : I h ! <1 Hi ^ (Jamhu n » » ,i» Tip ill ->i ( motion 
waa lalkul mil, Vvh.l* Hi * O'ui •-» i.i«: ml iV p .»•< i -a mm h v ' 3> v-> ", to 3k 

i »\ i>irT i'iai 3'k. cPoo 

The (\ngiv,- psf.N d o pi n <u . 0 ’ ■’ ». ■ i <•[ «* ] • i • pro* • h M nf (In' \ssi*inhL% 
the Oiiim,", , *• V \ k, 'Sp *, y, mi b aa-d (-2 sobs ,r, ,ig\unxt 70 

si on lvd I'.v Sn 1 Vm l i ?/-’ v. .i * 1 * 1 1 1 i ' * t n'* i i' ■ ii'h iM , :sih , iil Muslim Parly. 

tlu^ dm i*i ’i.ru 1 1 \iilis \, u 1 •*, i 1 ' n) Ni, Pi, h> 'L'UiiU 

l V mllk'i Tu.»V .'k/. f'TPu 

Th“ »iii i M\ .v!* - um 1 ,' ii, i ' »l,’» hi AS i> hn m,i ar-ii n*-, dm ( hiyuninioni (o 

(ouiiin.'h* III* ludo-l? i. i» h '\id k ‘‘ ii a' ’ j ,/pu all, loo Pv of (ho JLa<lo- 

k »nt AIo-l m P,iiP , i* a, \> ' i nog i.t.pnu i ; » i„,» im i ion 

Dr n r i K’ U-..4 K\ dm-*!' ars 

Tha \s-,<‘in',l\ i iii a n i pul •* i ih-* ivmo,,'l oi iln 1 h:n on Klimlai Khid- 

mufg.irs h» »' i io 1) \nl* a Ii.* i tu*o w-mlod as ImlnWi — 

” Pl.n Vs* mfi! ia 1 1 1 1 h . i * i , I > hi ihi‘ ( 'i >\Vl ’i'll -< Vil>" ;il ill (Muo/il fo (alvt* hllllU'dl.lfo 

mul n'va.siiv }„ o, hi m - ,i 'i^< • h* ha roiuin '"1 tin' li,»u on tho Klrndai- 

Klmhnj.tyai a or; am a : a ti 0 *• \ml’> Mi i Imo.uiit 1‘ruviin**' 1 

Acitmklj Vcs P‘cl gh J P C. Rrposi 

The ju'oi'i'mira i «l!uwi 1 1»> tin < l«i\ ai umoiit m »Ii* * A'^samhly in aoimnafion witli 
thu i la j mt a ini Pi* .1 L P \\ih hun »v •( lm ii that Toliovvi'il m (ha [irovniuni! 

counmis. In tin* jinaiaa's iln* oTiainl kina imhilv iiTrmnnrt fioai i lKun; pari m tho 
voting 80 (Imi only luhiai opinMn ivtuavnlod uMirovuu ml aounailj rogistar 

its ’soia on t ho I’ajiot la llio A^^nnhl;, Imiva ai, i ;ou ,,, miii , ul da» i« 1* »« l (o mierv euo 
m tho dohnio mi* l and Ml \ma-i ut ib >n diipn tal n'U’i'i ,1 Mhiaailmn-iU to thou proposi- 
tion for ilia nm ,id.s Mimi oi ihn 1» poll, llih n- Lil ; ,i 1 • • v ", |u»n tlia umtinhppinus 
msolutiou inova,l In tlia I'nik laam.n,'" id..: • Lmarni .anr not k, to proaaad 

with anv Iat*»v,i1ioii ha^*l mi tha ^ud s, ’>* a ; „m,!-l li.n * 1 man aauiad 

Tha Assamlily, Iimvavt*! , nd'»[) 4 ‘ d i.ia nma'idmaai iiiiutd h\ dr, .knnnii For ilia 
jnirposa of pinny, tlia nni'"idinan 1 t»as ik/idad nhi tv.o {uii i. Ilia liid [art lalating to 
tho naaoptanna ot tha O'n’mnnal Anuird Tha Ca"u,.*s> amaadmant oT nmdrality was 
Hist put to \ot<‘ as ru amaislmani j.» Mr .IinnaVs am 'adma'il. and was iosk'diaro 
being *14 votas aast ia Us favour l>.% tin* m *mkar,> <d* tin* ( 1 on ,, r»sss I hud ;> * After (ho 
Congress amendment was lo a, tie' Oaigp ,>s lamami-l neutral and the first 

clause was earned well the \mes of tha Mussulmans ;md tha <<o\eiumaiih 

Tlia seeond and fhiul • iaus"', were put together as hetiiu mi entire alternative mid 
wore adopted h\ the llmne In 71 ag,an>i, 3S votes, The (Nmyrem Party vnlerl for 
the ana udiueah (he < mvei niuent and nominateil Memb-*r,s voted against it. 

Air. dmnalis umeudiiieul was as 1’ollov.s.— 

1. h TIijit, this A^muhlv nea**p( t tjie Communal Award, so far as it goes, until a 
substitute is agreed upon bv the various eomuhimiie*. eon ‘anted 11 

2. “As regards the M’heHo of iTeuneia! (lovernmeids, thw House is of opinion th.it 
it is most unsat lsfaadory and dmuppomtin m as :an« h hh it, inoludcs various objection- 
aide fisitures, iiaitieularly the asltiklshmeht oi S, e,>nd ChamhiTs. the iMra-onlinaiy 
and Special Powers of the Covvrnors, proviaimi*, relating to Police ntlas, Secret Smwit/e 
and Iutelligonao Departments, which render the real emitml and i expansibility of (ho 
Executive and Legislature melVeative a«d Piend’ora unless these objectionable features 
are removed, il will not satisfy any scutum of Indian opinion. 

3. u AYiib respeot, to Hie «ehcmr» oi (ho Central Uovernment, called c All-India 
Federation’ tins J louse is clearly of opinion that it is fundamentally had and totally 
unacceptable to (lie people of lintish India and therefore recommends to tho Govern- 
ment of Tndla to advise his Majesty's (jovennmmi not to proceed with any legislation 
based on this scheme and urges 'that immediate e Herrs should bo made to consider 
how host to establish in British India alone a real and complete Responsible Govern- 
ment and with that view tako stops to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion without delay.” 

Tho amendment contained in clauses 2 and 3 which was put as an entiro alterna- 
tive scheme was treated by the Government, speaking through tho Law Member, as 
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being as much a rejection of tho J. V C. Report proposals as tho moro diroot rejec- 
tion of tho same by tho Congress Tho Law Member, wlnlo deseuhmg the nature of 
Mr. JinnaU’s amendment, said as follows : — 

“Now, Sir, I was going to say that instead of the Inmost, duoot and ironial attack 
which comes from my Bieud* Mr De-.ii, we have tins disingenuous and indirect 
attack from my Eon. fucnd, Mi. Mummed Ah Jiimali, although directed to the 
identical purpose 1 

“My Hon. friend knows pmhsily wv’1 that although in fonn it is an attack only 
on half, yet m substance, m client, iintO is no did ei cnee m the amendment of my 
Hon. friend, Mr Jinnah, and tho inn-uid <Knt of the Congress Leader.” 

Government Defeat a over Railway Budget 

The Government sustained a smics oi dole its m tho Vs-jombly when cons ide rat ton 
of tho Railway Budget came up for duousuon Tne <lo\enmumt poh< y m connection 
with tho management of the Indian Railways was imposed hy the members irom 
various points of view. Mr Dhuhhhni Desai, the Linder of the 'Opposition, moved a 
motion tor the reduction oL the Railway Board Giant to Re I. 

In the course of his speech Ml Desai incidentally exposed the present policy of 
the Government which was, as he said, inspired by their Despatch m 1930. ‘The 
reasons given there for such policy wmc fu) loudening prompt and adequate service 
to military autliouhes m times of political erisis, {b) safcgu.ndmg the enormous 
capital sunk in Indian Railways, (c) giunantee seivcis of lughcL railway oifioers 
appointed hy tho Secmtaiy of State, (</) tv> ensure futme uioruitmont of Europeans on 
military and other gi ounds ami (y) mamtenanoe of the ml most n of tho Anglo-Indian 
oommnniiy m Railway Services It was m puisuauco of this policy that the proposed 
India Bill has made the Railways a subject of the Govcrnor-GeneraTs special respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Dosai’s motion was, as he pointed out in tho course of the discussion, “not a 
token out, but a refusal of supplies' Tho motion was carried by 75 to 47 votes. 
Fn a free country the adoption of the motion for refusal of supplies would have 
produced its inevitable effect on tho Government Nothing can expose tho irrespon- 
sible character of the Government of India bettor than tho uupovliubed indifference 
with which oven motions of such importance supported by tho overwhelming majority 
of elected representatives are ticated by the Government. 

Other cat motions mtioduced in connection with the Railway Budget were as 
follows : — 

1. A token cut of Rs. 100 introduced on the motion of Mr. Ynov mg mg Tndiaui- 
sation of Railway Boi vices 

2. A token cut of ^ Rs 100 to xugo greater facilities I'm thud class passengers 
moved by Mauivi Shull Damli 

8. Pandit Govmd iUlhibh Pints token cut of Rs 10 to discuss Railway policy, 

4. Mr. Joshi s token cut <>t Rs 1 ( KJ to uige Government to adopt recommendations 
of tho AVliitley Coinnui sion on Labour. 

5. A token cat of Rs 100 moved by Captain Lalchand to urge reduction of 
freights for transport of agncultmal produce. 

The heaviest defeat for the Government was i worded when Mr. Ancy (Congress 
Nationalist) carried Ins motion by 87 votes against 41 owr a discussion on tho unsa- 
tisfactory progress of the Indiunisation of the railway services, 


Summary of Report of the All-India Harijau Scvak Sangh 

Organisation of the Sangh 

The affairs of the Sangh are managed by a Central Board consisting of tho 
President, tho Secretaries, tho Treasurer, the Presidents of all Provincial Boards 
as ex-officio members and not more than 15 members co-op! ed by the President 
of the Sangh. The President of Provincial Boards may appoint their 
secretaries to act as their proxies in a use of any of thorn not being 
able to attend a mooting of the Central Board. The President of tho 
Central Board subject to re-election is to retire every throe years and is to be 
elected hy the then existing Board. The President of the Central Board selects the 
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Presidont of each Provincial Boaul, who in Ins tain is to select not more than 
fifteen members for his Board of whom five shall he wholotmic wm leers in tho 
Hanjan cause All piopoihes of tho finish shall \csfc m a peunanont Trustee or 
Trustees appoint h) the President of the Central Boaul The office-bearers, agents 
and members of the Central, the Provniei.il Boards and Committees have each to sign 
a pledge and have to peifoun some definite Tlanjan Service named by him and 
approved by or on behali of his Board There are m all 24 Piovinoial Boards of the 
Sangh with 179 distiict and 154 Taluk Committees. 

Educational Work 1933-?A 

This year, as during the last year, special importance has been given to educational 
advancement. The Cential Board took upon itself the duty of granting scholarships 
and aid for collegiate studies and the Piomtiai Boards concentrated on the award of 
school scholarships. 

Against 497 schools of last \eav, the Board has 900 schools working this year, an 
increase of 85 per cent The total attendance has swelled to 21,824 and iho total 
annual expenditure v as IN 75,814-12-4 # The number of night schools is propor- 
tionately very largo, and out ot 909 schools only 535 are day schools 

kt Industrial Homes' 

Tho^Sangh has this year taken a definite steps to ameliorate the economic condition 
of Ilarijans A number of “Industrial Homes’’ have been started in some provinces. 
The most unpoitant of tho*o is the Ilunri Simla at Karachi, started out of the 
munificent gift of Rs 50,000 by the Alohatta family. The Sabarmati Ashram has got 
a tanning and Chappat making section which turns out on an average 800 pairs of 
chappals and 300 pairs of shoes monthly. 

Welfare tco> k for the year 1933-3 i 

The total number of old wells to which access of Harijans has been secured is 170, 
and the total number of now wells built for their use is 80. Temples thrown open to 
Harijans number 177 and new temples built for them number 13. The value of medi- 
cal aid rendered to them through the several provincial branches of the Sangh stands 
at Rs. 10,683-1-3. 


Gandhijis tour 

The event of the year was tho All-India TIarijan iour of Gandhiji which commenced 
on tho 7th November, 1933 and ended at Benares by the end of August 1934. This 
tour was^a success in many ways, ft, was a remarkable personal victory for 
Mahatmaji. A sum of Rs. 8,21,1 79-1 5-11 excluding expenses was collected in about 8 
months, the largest collection m a province Iis. 1,16,458 was in Tamil Nad, and the 
largest collection m a city Rs. 70,263-15-8 was in Calcutta. 

Funds 

Out of the net Purse Fund collection of Rs. 8,21,179-15-11 the quota of the 
Central Board amounted to Rs. 212,323-9#. The ordinary collections during 
the year wore Rs, 51,855-9-10. The Gandhi Recovery Felicitation Fund of 
Rs, 20,199-3-7 luw been merged into the general fund and no separate account has 
been kept for it. 

During the year the total expenditure of the Hoad Office was Rs. 1,05,805-6-11 # 
out of which Rs. 90,000 was grants and advances to Provincial Boards. Direct 
grants to institutions amounted to Rs. 1,649. There was an excess of expenditure 
over income. 

The Provincial Boards spent on administration Rs. 48,036, on propaganda Rs. 
22,783 and on welfare work Rs. 2,02,658. Thie works out as 18,8 and 74 per cent 
respectively. Tins is an advance considering that the limit of 20 per cent, 20 per 
cent, and 60 per cent, was prescribed for each of these items, at tho last annual 
meeting held at Delhi. The considerable reduction of expenditure under the second 
head, propaganda, was partly due to Gandhiji’s tour and partly due to instructions 
issued to that effect by the Head Office and rigidly enforced at tho time of sanctioning 
grants* 
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ALL-INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

The constitution of the All-India Village Industries’ Association has been amended 
by the Board of Management of the Association at a mooting held on the 3rd 
February. The amended costitution makes the organisation of the Association consist 
of trustees, foundation members, board of management, oidinary members, agents, 
honorary workers, paid woi leers, associates and also a boaid of advisers The Board 
of Management, which would be an elected body holding offico for three yeais, would 
be responsible for the execution of the policy and progiannno ot the Association. But 
there will be a permanent Boaid of Trustees who shall hold funds and pioperties on 
behalf of the Association and shall disburse them m accordance with the instructions 
of the Board of Management. The Trustees will have power to overrule the 
instructions of the Board of Management if in the opinion of two-thirds of them such 
instructions contravened the object of the Association or its best interest. But the 
Trustees themselves are not empowered to disburse funds on their initiative. 

The text of the amended constitution is given below 

Constitution 

The name of the Association is contemplated by the resolution regarding village 
industries passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held on 27th. October, 
]934 at Bombay and known as All-India Village Industries Association i.e., Akhil 
Bharat Gram Udyog Sangh. 

Object 

(2) The object of the Association shall be village reorganisation and reconstruction 
including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village industries and moral 
and physical advancement of the villagers of India. 

Functions 

(3) For due fulfilment of its object the Association shall raise funds, carry on 
research work, publish literature, organise propaganda, establish agenoies, devise 
measures for improvement of village tools and do everything that may be necessary 
for furtherance of its object. 

(4) The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji. 

Composition 

(5) The organisation of the Association shall consist of trustees, foundation mem- 
bers, board of management and ordinary members agents, honorary workers, paid 
woikers, associates and shall also be assisted by a board of advisers 

Trustees 

(6) The following six persons shall bo pennanont Board of Trustees who shall 
hold funds and properties on behalf ot the Association and shall disbuiso them in 
accordance with the instructions of the board of management provided, however, if 
Baad instructions are m the opinion of the trustees in conflict with the object of the 
Association or with the best interest of it, thero shall be joint meetiug of the board of 
management and trustees and if in. spite of a joint meeting two-thirds of trustees 
disapprove of the instructions of the board of management then such instructions 
would be deemed to have lapsed : 

(1) Sj. Shnknshnadas Jaju, Treasurer, (2) Sj. X C Kumnrappa (Wardha), (3) Dr. 
Gopichand (Lahore), (4)Sj Jamnalal Bajaj (wardha), (5j Sj. Baikunth L. Mehta 
(Bombay), (6) Dr. Kuan Sahib (Frontier), 

In the event of vacancy occurring by reason ot resignation, death or otherwise 
such vacancy shall be filled in by the remaining trustees amongst ordinary members 
of five year’s standing or if at the time of vacancy occimng the Association has not 
been m existence for that period then from the list of members then in oxistenoe and 
registered on or before 31st day of March, 1935. 

Foundation Members and Board of Management 

The following shall be foundation members and shall also be the first Board of 
Management to hold office for seven years from this date, 3rd. February, 1935 along 
with such members as may be co-opted in the manner hereinafter provided. 

(1) Sj. Shrikrishnadas Jaju, (2) Sj. X 0. Kumarappa, (3) Sm. Goshiben Captain, (4) 
Dr. Khan Sahib, (5) Sj. Shoorji Yillabhdass, (6) Dr. PrafoUa Chandra Ghosh, (7> Sj, 
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Shankerlal Banker, (ft) ftj Lnxmulas V Asatx ftp Rhnkrishnadas Jajn shall be the 
first president and tnMsurer ami Sj ,T C. Ivumarappa the oiganiser ami secretary. 

After the <‘\puy of the bum of oifitui of the lust Board of Management flic suc- 
coding Bo.uds shall bo cloned uvt»i y tlnco years by ordinary members of at least 
threo yours* 1 stimdniL* from among thtmmelves. Each member of the Board shall be 
jointly and suwmuIIj u^pcmsiblo for onfoivenvut of policy of the Association and 
shall, theiefoie, be expected to the best of his ability when, the Board is not in session 
to lepresent and enforce its policy and prop, nun mo within Ins or her sphere of 
influence. 

0> dinar \f Members 

Any person, who suWnbes to the pledge lieroto annexed, recommended by a 
member of the Boa id of Management and whoso admission is approved by the said 
Board, shall be an ordinary member of the Association. 

A if nits 

Agents may bo seV tod out of the culinary members by the Board for representing 
it without any pay in villages or districts and shall be chosen for their knowledge of 
the area of their jurisdictions and for their orgauismg ability and influence withm 
their areas and shall lie subject to byo-lnv s defining their duties. 

Bonotaiy Workers 

Honorary workots shall be workers other than agents or ordinary members and 
shall be approved by a member of the Board oi Agents. Such workers shall perform 
some tangible service of the Association. 

Paid Workers 

Paid whole-time wotkers shall lie chosen by the Board or persons duly authorised 
thereto, subject to confirmation of the Board and shall give their whoie time and 
attention to the work of the association 

Any person^ who sympathises with the objoct of tho Association and pays an 
annual subset i pf ion of not bus than Rs 100, shall bo an associate and one who pays 
a lump sum of Rs. fi,000 may bo enrol lid as a life associate Advisers shall be those 
who consistently with their pre-occupations agreo to give free benefit of their special 
knowledge to the association whenever consulted. 

Powers and Duties of the Board of Management 

The Board of Management shall bo m full charge of tho affairs of the association 
and shall have powers to add to their number from among the duly enrolled mem- 
bers, piovided tho total strength docs not exceed twenty. It shall maintain proper books 
of accounts which shall be duly audited and which shall bo open to public inspection. 

By-Laws 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the due carrying 
out of the object of Urn association. 

Alteration to ike Constitution 

It will be open to the Board of Management by a vote of three-fourtlie of the then 
existing members of the Board to alter, amend or add to tho constitution with excep- 
tion of the clauses relating to the object and trustees. In the case of these two 
olauses a complete unanimity of the trustees and of the membeis of the Board of 
Management will bo required to make any change. 

The following shall uo added to the byc-laws. Byo-law No. H- Every ordinary 
member of the association shall send to tho Secretary a report of the work done by 
him every quarter so as to roach the central office not later than one month after the 
expiry of the quarter. If no report is received for two consecutive quarters from any 
ordinary member, such a member shall cease to be a member of the association. 
Every honorary worker shall keep a record of the work done by him, an abstract of 
which he shall send to tho Secretary once every quarter. 

Agency Rules of A . L V \ L A. 

Under Bye-law No. 10 the following rules for agents have been framed by 
the Board ox Management of the A, I. v, L A, 

(I) To begin with, the agent will be expected to attend to the programme already 
drawn up by the Central Omoe, After he has made a fair start with the Central 
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Office programme lie will be expected to make a survey of all suck industries that 
may be revived, improved or introduced in his area and shall forthwith report to the 
Central Office the results of his investigation and submit a piogramme of work based 
thereon for examination by the office. 

(2) Every agent will be expected to attend to sanitation and hjgieno of tho village 
within his area. 

(3) With a view to finding maikets for surplus products of tho villages he should 
induce reliable merchants to store village products for sale at prices mutually fixed 
between the merchants and tho agent so as to ensuie genuineness of such pioducts. 

(4) He should carry on an intensive propaganda to create a fa\ourable opinion 
for the programme m Ins area. 

(5) He may invite and receive subscriptions and donations to meet fclio expenses in 
connection with his work and should uot expect any financial aid from the Central 
Office. But ho shall not utilise any part of tho funds so collected by hun for his own 
personal i equipments 

(6) He may appoint, whenever necessary anrl if funds at his disposal permit, paid 
workers needed foi his work. 

(7) He shall keep aoourate accounts of ail receipts and disbursements which will 
be subjoct to audit by Central Office 

(8) His work will be subject to inspection and supervision by the Central Office. 

(9) He shall submit a report of his wozk and abstract of receipts and payments 
for every month so as to reach the Central Office not later than the 15th of the 
month following 

. (10) Any neglect in submitting the monthly report and statement of accounts or 
in carrying out the instructions fiom the Central Office will involve the cancellation 
of the agency. 


POORNAtSWARAJ DAY CELEBRATIONS 

. Pooma Swaraj Day was celebrated throughout India in accordance with instructions 
issued by the Working Committee The Government except in Bengal and Mysore 
reframed from any irritating interference with functions connected with the day. 

As advised by the Working Committee, Hartal was not observed anywhere m India. 
Silent processions, Hag salutations, unfurling of flags on housetops, and meetings where 
the resolution of the Working Committee was adopted and repeated word for word by 
the audience standing, were the features of the day The occasion was also utilized at a 
few places for some form of service to Haiijans. The Bombay P. C. C. organised a 
sale of national tri-colour flag buttons the proceeds of winch "were divided between 
the distressed peasants of Gujerat and Karnatak. 

In Bengal the resolution of the Working Committee was tampered wiih in the 
course of tiansit and published in papers in a mutilated form The result was that 
public meetings held throughout Bengal woi e obliged to adopt and repeat the resolution 
so mutilated. The Press Censor m Bengal cloverly omitted fi oin the body of the 
resolution all reference to Independence, or sacrifice or suffering to be undergone to 
achieve the goal of Independence. The intention of this omission is obvious. It 
created resentment in public mind when the facts were brought to light. 

Again, at Rajbari (Bengal) tho flag which was hoisted m front of the Town Hall 
was reported to have been pulled down and taken away by tho Police. The Police 
at the same place tried also to remove tho flag hoisted at the houso of the President 
of the local Congress Committee. 

The District l!agistrato t of Mysore issued an order prohibiting tho hoisting of the 
Congress flag within a radius of live miles of Mysore for six months from January 30, 
1935. The ground shown was that U such a flag might be constiued as derogatory 
to the sovereignty of the Maharaja, which has a recognised flag of itB own.’^ The 
order evoked much advorsq criticism in the newspapers in India. 

Reports have been received of the celebration having taken place at the following 
places. The list, however, cannot ho regarded as exhaustive 


A 
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B 

Badnera (Ainrauti), Bugarmau (Unao), Bngiaja (Aligaih), Bahanpur (Aligarh), Barbara 
(Sahabad , Bairampiu, Baksora (Santhal Piugumud, B.iraluya (Monglryi), Balapur (Akola), 
Barthana, Banarpm (Monghvi), Bunkuia, Bupatln, B.insal, Datum, Begusaiai (Mongyr), 
Benares, Bezwada, Bhahima, (Hialubad), Bhandam, Bhojpur (Bijnore), Bikramganj 
(Shahabad), Bluntia (Whaluibad), Bholpui, Bombay City, Buldana, Bunabzar D. C C. 

C 

Calcutta (Noith), Calcutta (Cent i aO, Calcutta (South), Calicut, Chanda, Chaudma, 
Chandpur (Bijnoic), ('hapia, ( hongadu, Oluieandi, ( hmgltpet, Chounk (Aligarh), 
Choupatliy, Cocauada, Counbatoio, Connlla, Conjoevarara, Ctiddapah 

D 

Dadar, Dalla, Dalsingsai ai, Dandu (Dehra Dun), Darbhanga, Debra Dun, Delhi, 
Deoghui (Santhal Paignnus), Dhampiu (Bipiore), Dhaiupuram, Diudigul, Doiwala (Dehra 
Dun), Dongargaon (\kola), Dumka (Santhal Ibirganas) Durgawali (Sahabad). 

E 

Ellore, Enaotpui, Erwakatta (Etauah), Etali 

F 

Ferozopiu, Fothpur (Unao) 

G 

Gaura (Shaliabad), Gaya, Ohatkopar, Ghaziabad. Ghormara (Santhal Parganas), 
Godda (Santhal Pmganas) Gola (Lakhimpoie), Gondia, Gopalganj, Gudivada, Guntur. 

H 

Hakhvani (Naiui Tal), Elapur, Tlarrva (Dasti), Hathras (Aligarh) Jlivarkhed (Akola), 
Hinganghat, Ilooghly Ilowrak, Hyderabad (Sind). 

I 

Indupur (Monghyr), Intur. 

J 

Jagdishpur, Jacobabad, Jharia, Jammalawadhya. 

K 

Eakrnb (Yeohnal), Kolwari (Bash), Karachi, Katol, Karania (Akola), Kamptoe, 
Kasganj, Keleveli, Kclod. Khagab, Khagna, Khamgaon (Buldana), Khandwa, Kharangna, 
Khanhara (Santhal Parganas), Kotn, Kulpahar, Kumbhakonam, Kusmil (Santhal 
Parganas). 

L 

Lahoro, Larkana, Lakhout (Delira Dun), Lucknow, Lyallpur. 

M 

Madras (Andhra D. 0, C.), Madura, Mahoba (Harairpur), Makoor (Unao), Mamrezpur 
(Unaoi, Mana (Akola) Mangalore, Mannaigudi, Mehkar < Buldana', Mithi, Monghyr, 
Moradabad, Moishi, Mohhari, Murtisapur (Akola), Musalipatain, Muttra, Muzafarpur. 

N 

Naganaliam, Nakhti (Santhal Parganas), Namakha (Salem), Nashankar, Nagpur, Nasik, 
Nator, Nemmoro, Nidubrolu, Noakhali, Nuzvid. 

P 

Palia (Lakhimpur), Punhan (Unao) Patna, Peddapuram, Peramber, 24 Parganas D. C. 
C,, Pmbbit, Pipragautam (Basti), Pollachi, Poona, mnimandal (Dana), Purnea, Purulia, 
Purwakhas (Unao), Pusao (Yeohnal). 

R 

Radhukera, Raipur, Rajamundry, Rajbari, Ramtek, Rantanpur (Santhal Parganas), 
Rashikesh (Dehra Dun), Rudain (Aligrah). 

S 

Saharanpnr, Salem, Salkea, Santa Cruz, Barba (Santhal Parganas). Sasni (Aligarh), 
Sattenapalli, Saoner, Semxia, Shahpur (Aligarh), (Shahabad) SEkapnr, (Shahhad) 
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Shokinghur, Shekhpur (Aligarh) Rlmkulpara (Shahabad), Sikcndurpur (Unao), Sondila, 
Sonth.au (Lakhimjmr), Suiri, Sukodo (Akola), Sukkur, S>lhot. 

T 

Tameshowernalli (Basti), Tanjore, Tan do MdTChan, Toghra (Monghyr), Tolhaia (Akola), 
Tellichen, Tmnevolly, Tiruohengodu, Tirupati, Tirpathur, Tiruttam, Tumser, Tuticoun. 

U 

Umra (Akola) Mmn (Akola). 

V 

Vela, Vileparle, Villupuram, Vizianagram. 

W 

Wankhed (Buldana), Wun (Yeotmal), Wardha 

Y 

Yeotmal. 


ALL-INDIA PROTEST DAY AGAINST J. P. C. REPORT 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following statement to 
the Press fixing February 7 as the All-India Protest Day against Joint Parliamentary 
Committee's Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 

Statement 

“There being a general demand that a day should be fixed as a day of protest 
against the Joint Parliamentary Committtee’s Report on Indian constitutional reforms, I 
fix Thursday, February 7, for such demonstrations. 

“Public meetings should be held all over the country. The following resolution is 
suggested for adoption at such meetings. The J. P. C. proposals have been condemned 
by all shades of public opinion in the country and I appeal to all to participate m 
this country-wide protest againts them. The report of the meeting should be sent to 
the office of the A. L C. C„ at Patna and to the Press. 

Resolution 

“The public meeting of citizens of condemns the pioposed constitutional 

changes as conceived m a sput of imperialist domination and economic exploitation 
and disclosing no intention of transferring real power to the people of India This 
places on record its considered opinion that it prefois to contmuo the struggle for 
Swaraj under present constitution and calls upon the popular representatives m tho 
legislatures to roject tho proposed scheme”. 

Da pursuance of this mootings were held not moitdy in every town of any impoii- 
ance in India but also an distant nooks and comeis of many provinces. 

The reslution suggested by the Pu\sid on t was adopted without any dissentient voice. 
In Bombay all political parties combined to give expression to their dissatisfaction 
over the Resort jn a public meeting held undei their fomt auspices. Tho demonstration 
held in Rangoon undei the auspices of the Burma L\ G. G. was also unique in tho 
sense that Burmans and Indians conio together on a common platform to pass for the 
rejection of the Report, 


SITUATION IN M1DNAPUR 

Congress organisations in the district of Midnapore (Bengal) being still under ban, 
the district is represented on the Bengal P. C, 0. by representatives sent from the 
Midnapur District Workers 5 Association in Calcutta with the approval o£ the Bengal 
P. C. TX 

The folllowing facts about the present situation in tho district aro t takon from a 
report sent by the Secretary of the Midnapore District Workers’ Association, 

“lie Government has not yet lifted the ban on the 00 Congress Committees 
throughout the District. The premises ef the Contai National School, Narajole Raj Kut- 
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chary Building and oilier similar buildings and institutions aro under Government 
occupation. 

4 In the District and sub- divisional towns Cm few order, the piolnbition of cycling 
by Bhadialong yonngmeu and the keeping ol the identity cards by all persons between 
the ages of 15 and 30, as uKo the ordei to u-port all ilieir movements to tho Police 
are still m Ion e 

‘‘Route maiches of soldiers, vith occasional house-searches still continue. A net- 
work oL what aie called uuti-lei roust leagues have been started throughout tho district 
and officials and certain mm-oHicials are holding meetings pieaehmg not merely against 
the misguided activities oi the terrorists, hut also against all Congress activities. The 
Government is also now bent upon saddling the district with Union Boards. It may be 
mentioned that Hidnapur lesisted the imposition ol these Boaids m 1921 by offering 
Satyagiaha” 


DISTRESS WARRANTS IN BEHAR 

Property belonging to relations of several Congress workers in the district of Patna 
was recently attached by the Government on the strength of warrants issued for 
realisation of lines which were imposed on them m addition to sentences of imprison- 
ment in 1932 In e\ei> case, the Congressman concerned is reported to have had under- 
gone tho additional teim of imprisonment iu default of payment, of tho fine. In reply 
to tho protests of tho parties tho Police officers engaged in tho attachments are re- 
ported to havo invited them to file suits to establish their claim. In tho meantime in 
several cases the property attached was put to sale. 


UNITY TALKS 

Negotiations for an agreed settlement between the communities which could re- 
place the so-called Communal Award and which by minimising communal discord and 
bickerings could enable the country to present a united front proceeded for more 
than a month between the Congress* President, Babu Rajondra Prasad, and Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the All- India Muslim League. The talks started on January 23 
last and wero res uim id from February 12, after a short break m tho first week of 
February They terminated on March 1, 1935. 

The Associated Press rightly reported that as far as Babu Rajondra Prasad and 
Mr. Jinnah were concerned tho prolonged nogotutions had brought about 
a substantial measure of common agreement, and loft to themselves they would 
have reached a settlement, which they had every hope would have been endorsed by 
the Congress and tho Muslim League. But Ilnur attempt to make others outside tho 
two organisations agreo to the .same failed. Accordingly negotiations were 
abandoned. 

Babu Raj end ra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah have issued tho following joint statement : 
havo mado an earnest effort to find a sulutiou of the communal problem, 
which would satisfy all tho parties concerned, Wo regret that in spite of our best 
efforts we have not been able to find such a formula. 

"Wo realise that communal harmony ami concord aro essential for the progress of 
the country, and we can only hope that forces will arise which will mako a future 
attempt more fruitful 

Sd. Rajendra Prasad 
Sd. M. A* Jinnah 


ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMITTEE 

The ill India Congress Committee met at JubMpore on April 24 and 25, 1935. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. Except the North-west Frontier Province, Kerala, 
Bern and Burma, all the other Congress provinces were represented. 
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1. Congress Parliamentary Board 

The Committee elected the following members to the Congress Parliamentary 
Board : — 

1. Shn Bhulabbai J. Dcsai, 2 Mrs Sarojini Nauln, 3 Maul ana Ahul Kalam Azad, 
1 Shn C. Raiagopalachari, 5 Sim K. F. Nariman, 6 Dr Elian Sahab, 7. Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, 8. Shn S. Satyaraurti, 9 Sim lv M Munshi, 10 Shn Nabm 
Chandra Bardoloi, 11. Shn Surcudra Mohan Moitia, 12 Shn Asaf Ah, 13 Shn Sri 
Krishna Smha, 14 Shri Anugrah Narayan JSmha, 15 Shu Sn Prakasa, 16. Shri 
Govmd Das 17. Shn N. V. Gadgil, IS shn Rad Ahmad Kidwai, 19 Dr. Satyapal, 
20. Shri T. Prakasam. 21. Shn K. Nageswar Rao, 22, Sim Tviransankar Ray, 23. 
Shn Nilkantha Das, 24 Dr. 0 13. Jvharo, 25 Shn S K. Ilosamam. 

2. Election Disputes Panel 

The following members were elected to the Election Disputes Panel . — 

1. Sardar Sardul Singh, Advocate, 2. Capi Lai Avail hcsli Pratap Singh, 3. Shri 
T Yiswanatliam, 4. Shn Mohanlal Saksena, 5 Shn C N. Muthuranga Mudaliar, G. 
Shri N. V. Gadgil, 7 Shn Kammi Kumar Dutta, 8 Lala Dumchand, 9. Shri 
Satyanarayan Smha, 10. Prof. Abdul Ban, 11. Shri Rangarao Diwakar, 12. Shri K. 
Bhashyam Iyengar, 

3. Auditors 

Messrs. R. C. Metlia & Co. of Bombay were appointed auditors of the A. I. 0. C. 
for the current year. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

4. Condolence 

The Committee places on record its sense of sorrow at the premature and sudden 
death of Syt T. A. K. Sherwani in whom the country has lost a devoted and sincere 
patriot and indefatigable worker in the cause of Hiudu-Muslim unity. The Committee 
conveys its sincere and heartfelt condolence to the members of the bereaved family. 
The resolution be communicated to Mrs. Sherwani aud members of the family. 

The Committee also adopted the resolution of the Working Committee passed at 
Delhi on the premature death of Syt. Abhyankar. 

5. Congress Party in the Assembly* 

The A. I. C, C records its satisfaction at the work of the Congress Paity in the 
Assembly in the face of many difficulties and congiatulatos the members on the excell- 
ent discipline observed by them. 

6. Ban on Congress Organisations 

This Committee draws the attention of the country to the continuance of the ban 
on Congress organisations in the N W F. P, and all Congress Committees in Midna- 
pur District m Bengal aud on affiliated aud allied bodies fully accepting the Congress 
creed and discipline like the Khudai Klndmatgars and Hindustani Seva Dal and other 
institutions in Bengal, Gujarat and elsewlieie and the recent suppiession of Labour 
and Youth League organisations m Bengal, the Bombay Presidencies, the Punjab and 
elsewhere on the plea of alleged tendencies without reference to any overt acts, and 
arrests of workers connected with such organisations. This Committee appeals to the 
people at large to realise that the political salvation of the country is bound up with 
the strengthening of the Congress organisation and calls upon all sections to do every- 
thing to increase the strength of the Congress. 

7t Abuse of Foreigners* Act 

The Committee notes the flagrant abuse of the Foreigner’s Act, an ancient piece of 
legislation intended for a wholly different purpose, in pursuance of the same general 
policy of continued repression, whereby a large number of Congressmen who fully 
accept the Congress creed have been externod from British India and thus deprived 
not only of the opportunity of legitimate activity but also of residing and carrying on 
business which in many cases they had been doing for years. 

This Committee strongly condemns the continuous repression that has been going 
on m Bengal particularly in the detention and internment without trial and in secrecy 


Members of the Assembly in the A, I. C. C. did not participate in the 
Toting on this resolution. 
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and for indefinite peuods of a large number of Ike youth tom from thou natural 
surrounding depuvmg their families and dependants in many eases of tho natural 
source of maintenance without making auv other auangement for then support 

This Committee is oi opinion rh.it it is high tune for the (i<>\ eminent of Bengal either 
to discharge tho detenues or give them a tair trial through the oidmaiy law uouits 
This Committee ussuios the people ot Bengal m general and the detenues m parh- 
cular of its full sympathy in their aPlietiou 

The Committee asks the Bengal P. V C. to piepate a list of detenues and internees 
with full particulars including their pennd ot detention and intei nment and about the 
financial condition of the families and report it to the Working Committee. 

This Committee fuither i evolves that an All India Fund fm the relief to the 
Detenues’ families be started under the control ot the Working Committee. 

9. Mob Violence at Feroz&bad 

This Committee deeply depMres the horrible acts of mob violence perpetrated at 
Ferozabad culminating m tho burning alive ot the whole family of Doctor Jivaram 
including children and patients This Committee hopes that leaders of all communities 
will realise the extent to which icligioiis fanatn ism when once roused can go and 
that they will sea the advisability ot abstaining from saying oi doing anything that 
fans such trenzy. It appeals to all tu take cllective stops to make people realise the 
need for all communities, particularly Hindus and Muslims, living together in peace 
and friendship with mutual good understanding and respect. 

3 0. Indian States 

This Committee declares that tho interests of tire people of tho Indian States are 
as much tho concern oi the Indian National Congress as those of the people of British 
India and assures them of its full support in their struggle for freedom. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The "Working Committee mot at Copal Bag, Jubhulporc on April 23, 24 and 25, 
1935. Babu Rajondra Prasad presided. The following members were present : 

tfardar Vallabbhai Patel, Mrs. Nirojim Naidu, Bhri C. Rapigopalachari, I>r, Pattabhi 
Sitaramavya, Bn K R Nariman, Bandar Bardul bmgh Caveeshar, Shii Oangadharrao 
Deshpanue, Blin J. 1>. Kripalam, 

Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad was present at tho meeting of April 25th. 

fcjhri Bhulabhai Detail, Pandit Covmd Ballabh Pant, Sim Murondra Mohan Moitrit, 
Shri Nabin Chandra Bardolm, Pandit Nilkantha Das and Shn Ravishankor Shukia 
attended the meet mg hy invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting hold on January 16, 17, and 18, 1935 were confirmed. 

The statement of A. I, 0. 0. olHoo accounts from January to March, 1935 was 
placed before the meeting mid pas>ed. Tho Committee sanctioned the excess expendi- 
ture of JRs. 124-7-0 under the head ^Miscellaneous". 

Estimate of Expenditure 

The following estimate of expenditure of the A. I. C. C. office till the end of 
December, 1935 was adopted by the Committee. 


-iin. 

1. Establishment ... ... 70CX) 

2. Postage and Telegrams ... ... 900 

3. Stationery and Printing ... ... 2900 

4. Travelling expenses ... ... 1800 

5. Rents and taxes ... ... 640 

6. Furniture ... ... 1000 

7. Library ... ... 1000 

8. Miscellaneous ... ... 900 

9* Repairs of Swaraj Bhawan ... ... 300 

10. Electric Installation ... ... 250 


Total 16,960 


Note Tinder the head Stationery and Printing provision has been made for the 
following over and above tho usual publications * 

3 $ 
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(a) Reprint of I. N. C. 1927, 

(b) Printing ol I. N C. for period 1930-34, 

(c) Printing of a compilation of Indian opinion on the J. P, C. Report as sug- 

gested by Hr Ansari. 

(d) Preparation of a map of India indicating Congress provinces. 

Remission Granted to Frontier P. C. C. 

In view of the continuance of Government ban on Congress organisations in the 
North-West Frontier, the Committee granted the province the remission of provincial 
subscription for this year 

The Committee adopted the following resolutions : 

Provincial Subscription 

The Wording Committee notes that many provinces havo not paid the first instal- 
ment of their provincial quota while some have not paid anything at all The Com- 
mittee resolves under Art XVIII, (n) that all Provincial Congress Committees should 
pay up their full annual quota by the 31st. of July, and m case of default members 
from the defaulting provinces will not be permitted to participate m anv meeting of 
the A. I. C. C. thereafter. 

Provincial Constitutions 

The Provincial constitutions adopted by the Provincial Congress Committees of 
Assam, Kamatak, Kerala, Sindh, Tamil Nad, C. P. Marathi and Buima are sanctioned. 

The constitutions of Ajmer, Bombay, Andhra, Bihar, Utkal, Punjab, U. P., Berar, 
Gujaiat, and Maharashtra are sanctioned subject to abeyance m respect of clauses in- 
volving doubts and conflicts. The President is authonsed to deal with such clauses and 
sanction them after their rectification. The President is further authorised to sanction 
the constitutions from Mahakashal, Delhi, Bengal and N. W. F. P. after considertion 
and such enquiry as he considers necessary. 

Maximum Number of Delegates 

The maximum number of delegates returnable by the -provinces under Art VL f, ii, 
wiU be as follows : 


1. Ajmer 

#fi 

... 

44 

2. Andhra 



144 

3. Assam 



25 

4. Behar 



185 

5. Bengal and Surma Valley 



324 

6. Berar 



20 

7. Bombay city 

M( 

... 

21 

8. Burma 



88 

9. Nagpur 



17 

10. Delhi 



22 

11. Gujarat 



62 

12. Karnatak 



104 

13. Kerala 



53 

14 Mahakoshal 



83 

15. Maharashtra 



98 

16. N. W. F. Province 



21 

17. Punjab 

18. Sinah 

... 


131 

22 

19. Tamil Nad 



141 

20. United Provinoes 



300 

21. Utkal 

... 

... 

95 




~2000 


Extendon of Date for Enrolment of Members 

The Committee ratified the extension of the last date of enrolment of Congress 
members to 18th June. _ 

Consistently with this alteration, the following time table was also sanctioned ; — 

1, Last date for enrolment as Congress member qualified to 
vote at the election of delegates for the next Session of 
the Congress 


13th June 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 


Despatch by the primary committees of lists of qualified 
( ongress members 

Receipt by the P 0. Os. of above list fioni Primary 
<Jommitees 

Receipt by the i T O O office of above lists from the P C. Os. 

Despatch by fho A. I. C. 0. office of figiues of provincial 
quotas of delegates 

Election of delegates in districts 

Receipt of names of delegates by P 0 Os. from districts . 

Receipt of Ina*, of delegates bv the A. I 0. 0. office flora 
the P C Cs 

Meeting of delegates for electing the President 

Receipt m the A I 0. <\ office of results of voting m the 
provinces m regard to the presidential election 

Announcement of the election of the President 

The t’ongiess to meet ordinarily at the ond of February. 

Chang? of Provinciol Headquarters 


13th July 

30th July 
30th August 

30th Septomber 
14th December 
21st Decomber 

3rd January 
17th January 

24th January 
31st January 


With regard to change of provincial headquarters the Committee held that no such 
alteration could bo recognised unless the previous sanction of the Working Committeo 
had been obtained by the Provincial ('ongiess Committee concerned. 

The Committee * dneetod that pioviwmi committeos requiring alteration of their 
headquazters should be asked to place their application before the Committee for 
sanction. 


Rules of Procedure of A. f. C. C 

The following rules of procedure were recommended by the Committeo for circula- 
tion and for being placed before the n o\t meeting of the A. I. C. c. : — 

1. The A 1. 0. O. may bo summoned by the President or one of the Secrotarios 

to meet at any place wiifim the country and as often as required by the Working 

Committeo. 

2. The notice of a meeting of the A. T, C. C shall be issued at least fifteen days 

before the date of mooting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be 

summoned by a notice of seven days only ' 

3. The President and tho Secrotarios shall bo sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an omurgent mooting. 

, 4. The A. I. < 0, shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Com- 
mittee bv not less than fifteen morabers. Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the roquisifiomsts desire a mooting of tho A. I. 0. C. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to tho members. 


Ord?r of Butinets Etc. 

5. In the order of business tho draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have tho claim of priority. 

6 The order for tho rest of tho business of tho meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of 
which duo notice may have been given by the members of the A. 1. 0. 0. other than 
those of the Working Committee. 

8. Tho order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall bo in tho discretion of tho President to allot the time for speakers 

substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 

Resignation from A. L C, C* 

It Resignation from the A. I. 0. C. shall be placed before the President who will 
acoept it ana declare the place of tho member on the A. I. o. 0. vacant. 

12. a Any vacancy in the A. I. C. <1 by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
©lection from among themselves. 
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Election Disputes 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

A PP eals to the Working Committee against decisions on objections to 

elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against thoir refusal or failure to give 
decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided by 
the Tribunal appointed m accoi dance with Article XI, (h) of the Constitution. It will 
be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considezs it mconveni- 
ent or impraoticahle to convene a Tribunal m teims of Aihcle XI, (li). 

10. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal oi of the Working Committee, 
as the case may bo, shall bo final. 

Other Disputes 

17. Complaints against action by individual members of auy Congress organisation 
or of any Congress Committee will' be dealt with m the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

18 No subject which can ho ordinarily dealt with by a P. C. C shall bo referred 
te the A, I. (\ C. except through tho P. <3. C. concerned. 

10. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Provin- 
cial Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or lefusal to give such 
decision. 

20 The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. Tho decision of the Working Committee, 
or of tho person or persons appointed by it, as the case may bo, shall be final, 

Nagpur P. C. C. 

The Committee approved of the adoption of the name of Nagpur P. C. C. by the 
Central Provinces (Marathi) P. C. C. 

Khaddar Clause 

With reference to tho enquiries made,' the Working Committee instructs the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddar who has 
shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of six months prior to ins election 
to office or as a member of a Congress Committee. 

Provident Fund for office Staff 

The Committee approved of a scheme for the establishment of a Provident Fund 
for members of the A. L C. C. office staff and directed tho Secictary to frame rules 
to govern the said fund and circulate them to members of the Working Committee. 

M&hakoshal Disputes 

The Committee pased the following resolution 

Mr, K. P. Nariman is appointed arbitrator wifh final authoiity to deal with the 
disputes of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee and tho Khandwa District Con- 
gress Committee. 

Mr. Nariman is also requested by tho Committeo to investigate llio complaints 
regarding the proposed constitution of tho Maliakoshal P C. C and Ihe validity of the 
meeting held for passing the said constitution and to report to the President before 
the end of May, 1935 for final disposal. 

Guntur Congress Committee Dispute 

The Committee passed the following resolution 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya is authorised by tho Committee to investigate the Gun- 
tur Congress Committee dispute and is requested to send up a report to the President 
before the end of May, 1935 for final disposal. 

Representation of N. W. F. and Midnapur 

In view of the continuance of ban on Congress organisations in the North-West 
Frontier Province and Midnapur district m Bengal, tho President was authorised by 
the Committee to nominate members to represent the Frontier in the A. L C. and 
the Congress, and the district of Midnapur m the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
and the Congress, such nominated members having the same right as duly elected 
members. 
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Recommendations for A. I. C. C. 

Tho Commiiteo lerommondt'd itom*‘s 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in. the pioceedings 
of the A. L C. C. which, wore adopted with a few alterations and amondmonts. 


Appointments to Working Committee 

Shri Rajcndia Prasad, tho Congress President, issued the following announcement 
to the Press on May 20, 1035 — 

tt r appoint Rrtvut Suttmdra Mohan Moitra and Sriyut Puiusliottamdas Tandon as 
membois of the Winking Committee of the Congress m the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Di. M. A, Ansari and tfriyut C. Rajagopalaclian”. 


PRESIDENTS TOUR 

From the month of April last, tho President of tho Congress, Sim Rajendra Prasad, 
has undertakan a tom of some of the Congress provmcos with a view to reorganise 
and strengthen the Congress organisation m those provinces. The other object of the 
tour is to popularise the new constitution of the Congress and to explain to the people 
tho need of const rimtue effuit at a time when tho nation had suspended Civil Dis- 
obedience activities Tho fight for Swaraj could novor be suspended until the objective 
of the nation had been gamed. If tho Congress is to play, as it must, its expected 
part m the next phase of tho national struggle, it must built up an organization at 
once efficient and capable of hearing strain. 

The tour began with the Punjab in the first week of April and it was intended that 
tho whole of the national Week would be devoted by the President to the Punjab. 
But unfortunately owing to a sudden breakdown of his health, the programme had to 
bo dropped after his visit to Lahore. 

In the third week of Apul, however, the PiosLdent visited Jubbulpur in connection 
with tho meeting ot the All-India Congress Committee and has since then visited the 
provinces of Berar, Karnatak, Maharashtra and Bombay one after another. In 
Berar, the President had to perform the opening of the Borar Provincial Political 
Conference held at, A kola presided over by Pandit Onvmda Vallabh Pant Similarly, 
in Karnatak he opened tho proceedings of tho Karnatak Provincial Conference at 
Mangalore prosified over by Shrlyut Sri Prakasa of Benares. 

In the course of this tour the President visited almost every place of importance 
in the provinces concerned covering more than 1,500 miles by car apart from the 
route traversed by tram. Most of tho places visited were villages whore a Congress 
President is said 'in have* gone for the first time. The following extracts from an 
interview given by t,ho President to tho Press will convoy some idea of the tour and its 
effect on the provinces so far as Congress work is concerned. He said 

“I had a very strenuous time During my tour, I crossed and ro-crossed the beauti- 
ful Western Ghats several times, and covered, I believe, more than 1,500 miles in car. 
I addressed more than 70 meetings, and met a largo number of workers in Berar, 
Karnatak, and other parts of Maharashtra. In tho Congress province of Karnataka, I 
included the Mysore State, and the small, but the beautiful province of Coorg, In 
Maharashtra, 1 included some of the Maharashtra States. 

enthusiastic reception given to me, and the large meetings not only in large 
townB but in small taluka towns and even in tho wayside villages are any indication 
of tho genuine enthusiasm for the Congress and confidence in its programme, then 
I can say without any hesitation that tho provinces I have visited are full of it.. 

Continuing tho President said tt »Somo of tho places I visited have had very hard 
times during the Civil Disobedience movement, but I found thorn none the worse for 
it, and people were as enthusiastic as in other provinces. In such places, some attempt 
is being made to givo relief, but any relief can at the host be palliative and people 
have to stand upon thoir own legs. I am glad that the lesson has been learnt to a 
certain extent, and it rests with the workers to impress it still further on them.” 

The programme of tour so far arranged leads up to the end of June during which 
the President has to visit parts of Maharashtra and the Congress Provinces of Nag- 
pur and Mahakoshal. 
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Congress Organisations and Institutions under Ban 

Gujerat 

The total nnmber of institutions or associations still under ban in Gujerat would bo 
somewhero near 50. Some of theso aie 'educational institutions. Following aro the 
principal institutions .— 

a The Gujerat Vidyapith, the memior national educational institution (2) Fatirtar 
mg House (Ashram), Surat. (3) Anavil Boaidmg House (Ashram), Surat. (4) 
Bardoli Ashram. (5) Madhi Ashram. (6) Sarbhan Ashiam (7) Yodehi Ashram, an 
institution for literary and vocational education of forest tribes. (8) Vallnbh Vidyalaya 
— an institution for tho education of Rani Para], a backwaid Hindu Community 
The buildings of all the banned institutions are in possession of tho Government. 

Bengal 

(1) Abhayasram (Comilla) ; (2) Simla Bavam Samity (North Calcutta) , (3) Gana 
Mangal (Bogra) ; (4) Youth Association (Howrah) ; (5j Tarun Samity (Howrah) ; 
(6) Satya Broti Dal (Nadia). 

Faridpur (Bengal) 

(1) Jabarkola Seva Samity; (2) Saldah Hindu-Moslcm Jubak Sangha; (3) Bejhari 
Tarun Sangha ; (4) Chakdah Bani Mandir Library ; (5) Naria Bambhaban Boys 1 Library ; 
(6) Birenara Kutir, Palong ; i7) Kishore Sangha, Palong; (8) Faridpur "Chattra San- 
gha ; (10) Bhanga Tarun Sangha ; (11) Madaripur Gymnastic Club ; (12) Dmgamamk 

Gymnastic Akhara ; (13 1 Tire Union Club, Enkathi ; (14) Rajbari Gynastic Club , (15) 
Chittaranjan Smriti Samity, Mulgaon ; (16) Nikhilranjan Smnti Samity, Digsal. 

Midnapore (Bengal) 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 , 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
80 . 

31. 

32. 

33. 
34 


J . Sardar Subdivision : — 

Garbeta Congress Committee, 

Garheta „ „ 

n n n 

i> n 15 

55 n n 

n ii 

11 -i 11 

15 1 * 15 

Garbeta Thana Congress Committee, 

„ Congress Committee and Salsi Board 

Garbota Congress Committee Kharkusma 
Midnapur District Congress Committee, 

„ Town Congress Committee 

„ Sardar Subdmsional Committee 

„ Congress Sevadal Sikshashibir 

Committee Union No. 3 
5 


55 
55 
55 
55 
, 55 


Dhantor „ 

Chakmarsing „ 

Shalbam „ 

Bishnupur „ 

Keshpur „ 

Jhilla „ 

Thoup Congress Committee 
Kushi Sub „ „ 

Kotai „ 

Ramakata 
Anandapux 
Kharagpur Thaha Congress Committee 
Keshiari „ „ 

Bagasti Union 
Sabang Thana 
Dantan 
Narain Chaak 
Haripur 


6 


15 

55 


55 

55 

>1 

55 

51 


55 

55 

55 

11 

11 


Royal Union No. 4. 
Jagardanga Union No. 8 
Dariapur „ 12 

Husgux „ 17 

Radnanagar „ 12 

Urgunge „ 21 

Chandrakona Road No 23 
Magban Union. 24 

Garbeta Union 27 

Union No. 28 


Midnapui— P. S. 


51 

>5 

15 

51 

DoSia 

11 

»1 

ii 

15 

Shalbam 

11 

11 

Keslipur 

15 

11 

KesLpur 

„55 _ 

P. s 

51 

11 

51 

15 

*5 

15 

Kharagpur 

Keshan 

15 

55 

55 

Sabang 

15 

55 

15 

11 

55 

15 

51 

n 
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2 

4 

5 
7 
9 


35 Mairampui Congress Committee Union No 

36. Larma „ „ « No 

37. Gopmathpur ,* ,, No 

38. Kantama Central v „ No 

39 Beldu ,, ,> n No 

40. Raisarai Congress Oifioo 

41. Dhaneswarpur Congress Association Union 

42. Kaikai „ M « 

43. Goburdlianpur „ , „ 

44. Pidiui Youth Association and Salislu Board Union 

45. Jalohak Congress Office and Salishi Boaid 

46. Anandupur Voluntoei Camp 

2 . Qhantal Subdivision : — 

47. Chrohua Hal Congress OfTn-o 

48 Nischmtipur Ghantal Congiess Committee 

49. Koohkaipui , 

50. (ioshai bazar Chandrakona Town Couj 
5L Kuapur Congress Committee 

Tamluk Subdivision 

52. Tamluk Subdmsional Congress Committee 

53. Tamluk Tliana ,, „ 

54. Tamluk Boycott 

55. Kolaghat „ „ 

5G. Eashgoohtala 

57. ITijalbeiia „ 

58. Nimtauri r 

59. Dakshin Uarkuli Mayna Thana Cong 


Naraingar 


No 8 
No 4 
No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 


Prngla 


Keshpur 


Daspur 
Chandra Kona 


61. 

62. 

63. 

64 

65. 

66 . 

67. 


70. 

7L 

72. 

73. 
74 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 


83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 
89. 
90* 
«L 


ii 


*i 

ii 

ii 

n 

ii 

ii 


Hijalbari Congress Committee 
Changraohak 
Asuan 
Keskapat 
Jorapur 
Arjnnda 
Khodambari 
Turulbari 
Babupur 
Chaitunyapur Volunteer Camp 
Baubasmdebpur Union Congress Conn 
Chakd wi pa „ 

Chakdwip Volunteer Camp. 

Gnuabarm „ 

Basudobpur „ 

Guabaria Congress Committee 
Basudebpur „ ,, 

BetkaUa n Office 

JRajarampur „ „ 

Amritberia „ „ 

Nandakumar Congress Association 
Lakshya „ Committee 

4 Contai Sub-division 

Bimamali Branch Congress Office 

Pichhahani Congress Committee 
Bandabassain „ „ 

Contai Subdivision*! „ 

Mirjapur Branch n 

, ,1 

Ajanbari „ 

Balighai „ 

Pamparul „ 

Fanonrol „ 


i Committee 

ii 

i» 

ii 

e 

Tamluk 

Union No. 4 


V 10 


„ 12 


M Union No. 13 

„ Union 

17 

„ Union 
and Salislii Board 

ii 

Union 

No. 1 Maym 
Tamluk 


Union No. 4 Mayna 

ii ® ;i 

Pancnkura 


ii 

ii 

ii 


v 

ii 

ii 

ii 

n 

ii 

» 

ii 

» 

ii 

» 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 


Union No. 9 Nandigram 

v No. 1 SutaEata ” 
Sutahata P. S. 


IT 

ii 


ii 


0 


ii 

6 


ii 

8 


ii 

9 


ii 

8 


ii 

ii 

9 

4 Mahishadal 


ii 

a n 


i* 

t ii 


n 

5 1 7 


n 

11 

Union 

No. 

7 Contai 

ii 

11 

JO * 

« 

11 

J2 71 

ii 

V 


» 

11 

17 11 

feiajuri 


w 

» 


Union 


n 

» 


No. 

No. 

No. 


6 

10 

9 


Agra 


n 


ii 

n 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

?i 

« 

« 

ii 


n 

*i 

ii 

ii 

it 

n 

ii 

ii 

« 

n 
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92. Bhnbanichak „ „ „ No. 15 

93. Amarpur „ Office 

94. Kabmka „ „ „ No. 9 

95. Pama Sardar „ „ 

96. Bayenda „ „ 

97. Simulia (Bhimeshward) „ 

98. Gopinathpur „ 

99. Jukhia „ „ 

North-West Frontier 


Patashpur ” 

Bhagabanpur 

n 

ii n 

'i 


All Khudai Khidmatgar Organisations. 

Karnatak 

a Hindustani Seva Dal , (2) Hubli Youth League ; (3) ITubli Swadeshi 

. 

U. P. 


g Hindustani Sew a Dal, U. P. ; (2) Prom Maha Yidyalaya, Brindaban. 
,e list is incomplete. Several Provinces have not yet sent thoir list 


Pracharak 


Suppression of Labour and Youth League Organisations 


The following Labour and other organisations have been recently declared unlawful 
by the Government : 

Calcutta 

1, Calcutta Communist Party 
2 Port and Dock-Workers Union" 

8. Workers and Peasants Party* 

4. Calcutta Committee of the "Workers Party of India 

5. Kirti Dal 

6. Workers Party of India 

7. Indian Proletarian Revolutionary Party 

8. Bengal Jute Workers Union 

9. Bengal Match Factory Workers Union 

10* The City Motor and Transport Workers Union 

11. R. S. N., I. 0. N., and Ry. Companies Labour and Workers Union 

12. Youth League 

13. Bangiya Chhatra and Yuba Sangsad 

14. Tramwaymen’s Union. 

15. Tansport Worker’s Union. 


Bombay 

1. Lai Bawata Girni Kamgar Union : Red Trade Union. 

2. Young Worker's League -Political Oiganisation o i Young workers on Marxist— 
Leninist line. 

3. Marxist League — Petty Bourgeois organisation for the spread of Marxism in 
social, political matters. 

4. Kamgar Yangmaya Prasarak Mondal Marxist Vangmaya MandnJ— Book Publish- 
ing Association. * ~ " 

Allahabad 

1. Mill Majdur Union— Red Trade Union of Textile workers. 


1, Kirfikisan Party. 

ist ] 


unjab 


2. Anti Imperialist League (Navajawan Bharat Sabha). 

Madras 

1. Young Worker’s League (same as Bombay). 

India 

1* The Communist Party of India. 



ARRESTS & CONVICTIONS 


1(05 

Searches, Arrests and Convict iV&jV' 

Campaign of Searches against Socialist Party 

Tho "Police ami the 0 l I) m Piliai. Lahore ami Delhi were recently busy in 
connection an it h wmu'Ims uf roc.l'ihw ol people conmu led with the Socialist Party 
In Bihar it, turned oni to be a limit lor sou.ihst hteiature L . on r him laid books as 
Colo oil Money and a sleoi So* ia!M Silhduw were taken possession of. Tho Proceed- 
ings Book oi tin* Ki-an Snhlu a Peasants’ urbanisation, and all papers connected with 
the aclnitios of the oi^vusatum were soiled. 

Snnuham»Miisi\ mmi'oIu^ were « aimed out by the Police at half a dozen places 
at Lahore Koui pm^ous wen 1 ane'fed m commotion with Socialist activities. They 
raided tin 1 places on the siirtmtli uf warrants issued under the Crunmml Law Amend- 
ment Act and the Press l-O The Mie t*>d persons include members oi the Punjab 
Socialist Party and ihe Puilhinr.it Sabha 

Sumlazly, the nthce ot ihe Delhi Dntnet Congress Committee and half a dozen 
other places wore neded to, the Putin* at Delhi on May 5 m connection, it is loportod, 
wuth tlie distribution ol tho Congress Working Committee resolution regarding the 
Silver Jubilee and posters issued bv the Praja Mamlal (peasants’ organisation) 

Eighteen Months’ R I. for Sedition 

Mr Nam Son-Cuptu was .M»nteneed to eighteen months’ ligorous imprisonment by 
tlie Chiel President* v Magistrate of Calcutta on a charge of delivering a seditious 
speech in Cornwallis Squint* on December 24 undei the auspices of tho Bengal Youth 
League. 

2 Years' R. I. for Sedition 

Svt. Shirdhar M. .Toshi. a pleader (Bombay), was sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a ehargu uf sedition. 

Congress Worker Arrested 

Pandit Laksbmi Narayan, a prominent Congress worker in Orissa was arrested 
while addusMim a public mooting at Bhubaneswar held m pursuance of the appeal 
issued by tho Congress President for tin* observance of tho Detmiues’ Day Tho Presi- 
dent of the meeting was also nrre.ded and let off after some time. 

The Police was also reported to have seized all papers found in possession of the 
President and all articles m place of meeting including benches. 

Internment Orders in Chittagong 

Some 150 young men of Chit taming wore ordered to remain interned in their homes 
for a month, ‘infringement of the order making thorn liable to a punishment of si\- 
montlis’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Congress Worker Interned 

Mr. N. SanyaL a Congress worker, was arrested, on tho Oth. instant, and sowed 
with an internment order prohibiting him from leaving tlie Faiidpur District. 

Arrests under Terrorist Suppression Act 

The special police arrested Jitmsdra Nath Karmakar of Dinajpur, Baehanlal, an em- 
ployee of ft. C. Kahaneliuud, 212 Cross tftreid, Calcutta, Surj Kam Tell of Koshoria m 
MaUlmn District, Suraju Ram Dhatwar of I’arais in Dumlca Dish, and Baldeo Hazam 
of Mahua in Mnzuffarpur District, under seHion 81 of tho Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act }0!J2-<‘U and tho Darjeeling Deputy Commissioner’s Order dated 
March 18 for coming to Siliguri without necessary passport. The arrested persons were 
ignorant villagers, artisans or menial servants of their employees and evidently had no 
knowledge that flu* district, of Darjeeling was a prohibited area for the Hindus. 

The Congress under Surveillance at Ahmedabad 

The District Magistrate of Ahmedabad issued a circular to all the police officers 
in the district asking them to minutely observe and report all activities of Congress 
organisations in the district, _ , „ 

The circulation enjoined the police officers to note the number of Congress organi- 
sations in their respective jurisdictions, whether those organisations possessed buildings 
of their own, the total number of Congress members, tho addresses of workers, the 
nature of response of the people to Congress activities and the progress of work m 
the villages. 

n 
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The police officers it is reported have begun collecting information called for in the 
circular. 


Possession of Photograph a Crime 

Kshetralal Saha, a young Bengali, was sentenced by the subordinate Magistrate of 
Noakhali, to one ‘Week’s rigorous imprisonment and to pay a line of Ifs 100 or in 
default a sentence of six months’ R„ 1 on a charge of possessing a photograph of 
Santi Ghose and Santa Choudhuiy, two Bengali girls convicted of the charge ot mur- 
der of Mr C. J. B. Stevens. 

Political Prisoners in Dacca Jail 

Tho political prisoners who went on hunger strike in Dacca Jail woie given the 
following sentences as Jail punishment foi coni inning the strike 

The following three prisoners to receive 20 stripes each 

Dharanidliar Rav, Hanpada Banerjeo and Sukumar Sen Gupta. 

The following prisoners to have extontion of terms of imprisonment as follows 

Rabindra Das -4 months R. T. , Dasarnthi Haidar— 9 months R. I. ; Rabmdra 
Mittra— 1 year R. I. Rupendra Das— 2 mouths R. 1. , Bhagwan Biswas— 9 months R. I. : 
Earali Biswas-4 months R I , Akhil Mukerii— 9 months R. I Manmdia Mazumdar— 
9 months R. I ; Nitya Mazumdar— 9 months R I , Ananta Bhattacharya— 9 
months R. I. 


Two Years B. I. for Sedition 

Mr. 3L G-. Kulkarni, a Labom worker of Bombay, who was arrested on the charge 
of sedition m connection with a speech delivered m April last was sentonced on May 
28, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Searches in the Punjab 

More than half a dozen searches were simultaneously conducted by the C. I. D. 
Police at Amritsar, Jullundhur, Dadehar and Khanna. 

At Amritsar the places searched included the offices of the Sikh Deshbhagat 
Parwar Sahayak Committee and of the Khalsa Sovak, and Amritsar daily. Tho Police 
seized certain handbills, posters and books. 

Raids in Calcutta 


The police raided several places in Calcutta including the offices of All-India Trade 
Union Congress and Red Trade Umon Congress and seized a mass of literature dealing 
with communism. 


The Calcutta Gazette of May 29 announced the forfeiture of vsoveral books dealing 
with communism, viz., “What is Communism”, “Rebel against 'Imperialism” by 
Soumyendra Nath Tagore, “Tiew-Pomt of International Communist Opposition”, pub- 
lished from Bombay by the Secretary of the Independence of India League, and 
Young Socialist League and M. N. Rov. J 


At A. I C. C. Office 


On a warrant issued by the additional District Magistrate of Allahabad, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, accompanied by the District Intelligence Staff Police of 
Allahabad visited the A. I. 0. C. office and took possession of all copies of “Eight 
Days Interludo” by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. b 


Restrictions on Hindu Visitors to Darjeeling 

Following orders of the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling'* have been issued under 
the Bengal Buppresion of Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932, and the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Rules, 1934. 

^ 1* In i these orders “Hindu young person” means any Hindu person of either sex t 
between the ages of 14 and 25 years, not ordinarily resident in tho district of 
Darjeeling. 

2. No person whatsoever not ordinarily resident in tho Darjeeling distriot shall 
snter, orjemam in, the distriot without complying with the following conditions, 
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(a) sucli person shall, if so required, afford all reasonable facilities for ascertain- 
ing whether such person is a Hun hi \oung poison m possession of tho pass or 
identity caul icqiurod by those rules, to tho following officers, namely 

( l ) all Magistrates * 

(ii) all Commissioned Military office! s. and 

(m) all Police ollli'is not below the rank of Assitaut Sub-Iuspcctor or Head 
Constablo : 

(b) such person, if ti. welling in a Motor vehicle, shall, if called upon to do so by 
any officer mentioned in clause (a) of this order, stop such vehicle or cause it to be 
stopped and t afford to the ollioor suoh taeihties as are mentioned iu that clause. 

The public have been mbit mod that, under fcJei tion 3 of Bengal Act XLI of 1932, 
any officer i cloned to m clause (a) of the above order has power to require any person 
whom such, officer on leasoiiable grounds suspects to ho acting or about to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the public salet> or peace to give an account of himself, and 
may further arrest and detain such person 

3. No Hindu joung person shall ontei the Darjeeling District without complying 
with tho following conditions, namely 

(a) tho young person shall eomo piovided with two photographs of himself or her- 
self, each certified by tin officer of Ino district m which the young person ordinarily 
resides of rank not lower than that of Deputy Magistrate, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Deputy Superintendent of police, oi (m Calcutta) of Deputy Commissioner of 
Police and Assistant Commissioner of Police ; 

(b) every such pm son. shall report himself at Sihguri or Teesta Bridge before 
proceeding to his destination, 

(c) on arrival at Siliguri. or Teesta Bridge, the young person shall report to the 
officer in charge of the special police posts which will* be situated at those places, and 
shall apply to such officer for and obtain a pass (which shall be valid for 7 days only) 
authorising the young poison to enter tho district : 

(d) in order to obtain such pass tho young person shall supply the officer xn 
charge with one of tho photographs referred to m clause (a) of this order which will 
be attached to the pass ; 

(e) > tho young person shall enter in writing at tho special police post in a book 
maintained for the purpose (or, if illiterate, shall supply verbally for entry by the 
officer in charge) such particulars of tho young person's identity, occupation and past 
and proposed movements as may be required by the officer in charge ; and shall sign 
(or, if illiterate, attest by thumb impression) such entry. 

4 No Hindu young person shall remain in the Darjeeling district without com- 
plying with tbc following conditions, namely 

(a) the young person, unless in possession of a valid pass, shall be in possession 
of and < carry an identity card issued by tho officer in charge of the police-station at 
Siliguri, Teesta Bridge, Kurseoug, Darjeeling or Kalimpong ; 

(b) when applying for an identity card, the young person shall produce the pass 
obtained at Siliguri or Teesta Budge and shall also supply the officor-in-oharge with a 
second photograph certified < in the manner referred to in clause (a) of order 3 or 
bv an officer in charge Darjeeling district of rank not lower than that of Deputy 
Magistrate or Deputy Superintendent of Police. Tho second photograph will be attached 
to the identity card. The temper try pass will be retained by the officer m charge and : 

(c) the young person shall not enter or leave any railway station without showing 
to any Police officer who may require it a valid pass or identity card held by such 
person. 

5, ^ Every owner, or occupier in control of any hospital, sanitarium, school, hotel, 
boarding house or hostel shall without delay supply to the officer m charge of the 
nearest police station full particulars of the arrival or departure oi any Hindu at or 
from such hospital sanitarium, school, hotel, boarding house or hostel, and if so 
required by the officer in charge, any further information within his knowledge relating 
to such Hindu. 

6. The Deputy Commissioner may by order in writing exempt any person from 
all or any of these orders ; 

. Provided that such exemption shall be conditional on the person exempted carrying 
wim him the written order of exemption and producing the same when required to do 
so by any officer entitled under these rules to require production of a pass or identity card. 
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BENGAL DETENUES 

An Appeal By the President 

It is a well-baown fact that a large number of youths of TWigul is jn detention 
without trial and without any opportunity being given to them io Hoar thou dim actor. 
The All-India Congress Commit too, at its meeting at Juhluilpur. passed a resolution, 
expressing its sympathy with the sutfei ors and demanding their release or, 
in the alternative, "a fair and open trial m an ordinary court of law. 

Many of the sufferers have remained m that condition foi >i\us, and them is no 
knowing how long they aro going to be detained. Theie are others who, though not 
in prison or detention "camps, have their niounnonts le, shifted Others again have 
been externod from the piovmce. White on a small scale all tins is happening in 
some otliex provinces also, the case of Bengal has assumed such Urge proportions that 
it has become necessary to agitato this quest mu on a countrywide scale. 

Afore than 2,000 persons aro under such detention there. Tbe I. C. C. lias 
decided to raise fimds for the relief of the distress caused to tlm hinnies and depen- 
dents of the dotenues on account of then* being depri\ed of the services and assistance 
of their bread winners. 

I accordingly appeal to the country at large to subscriblo generously to the fund. 
I appoint Sunday, May 10, as a special day for making collections, and request pro- 
vincial organisations to make anungoments for such collection* and send them to the 
General Secietary, All India Congioss Committee, at Swaiaj Bhuban, Allahabad, 
who will issue receipts for them. Individuals may also send donations to the above 
address. The A. I C C. Office will keep accounts. I hope and trust tho collections 
will be commensurate with tho requirements of tho work and tho deep feelings of 
sympathy which the sufferings of the detenues ovoke in all parts of tho country. 


Bengal Governments Prohibition 

By an order issued in exercise of the power conferred by Seotioii 2-A of tho Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, the Oovernor-m-Council of Bengal prohibited the 
publication of any information connected with tho observance of the Dotonue Day 
throughout India in accordance with instruction issued by the President of the 
Congress. In their opinion tho classes of opinion specified by them in clauses (a) and 
(b) tended to excite sympthy with, or secure adherents to, tho terroiist movement. 
The two clauses are as follows . — 

“(a) any information regarding the “Detenno Day’’ announced lov the 39th May, 
1935 or wh'ich may be announced for any subsequent date, or any information regar- 
ding any meeting or any action or statement in connection therewith”. 

“(b) any information regarding any meeting or any other action, or any statement, 
held, taken'or mado or pioposed to be hold, taken or made, for the purpose of calling 
for the releaso of persons detained under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1930 (Bengal Act vT of 3930) or under the Bengal *8tate Prisoners Regulation, 1818 
(Bengal Regulation of 1818), or for tho purpose of exciting sympathy with any such 
person”. 

In their communique issued in this connection tho Government of Bengal state : 

“Government realize that support may have been given to this movement by per- 
sons whose motives are purely humanitarian”. 

“At the same time, it must be pointed out that Government have themselves under- 
taken an obligation to make such provisions for dotenues and their dependents as socm\ 
to them reasonable and proper. This obligation is being carried out. Moreover, though 
the situation as regards terrorism has improved, tho public should realize that 
this improvement is only kept up by tho utmost vigilance on tho paid of those charged 
with the duty of maintaining public security. 

Congress President’s Rejoinder 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following statement 
in reply to the communique of the Bengal Government 

“I have just seen the full toxt of the order of the Government of Bengal prohibi- 
ting the publication of any information or news regarding the Dotenue Day and any 
information regarding any meeting or action calling for the release of or expressing 
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sympathy with person dehincd under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 
or under the Uegalntmu^ of ISIS. I have jiLo read the Government communique 
justifying fh“ Guvcreinent netnm The iYtrime Dav was intended to protest against 
the detention of huge numbfi of pei^ou^ without trial hy a court of law and without 
any oppoitumty n mci giv ni to them to inert any chiugos that tlm Government may 
prefer against them It i ^ m;e of the rwuemsed canons of civilised jurisprudence 
that a man rdiouM he held to he utnormi untd la* lias been pioved to bo guilty, 
and tho whole toaniiy lias fell the, inpishw 1 of a lawless law which reverses the 
ordinal v rules ot pisto* * «>»-•! t.urpl.ie The *n»ty of the ae{ ^ U*lt all the more 
merely la (\iuse the mimhcr ot jhm i* m» detained is veiy huge and even more so 
because then d"t>‘’Uji*.i is lm unlimited periods and Ikim extended in many oases to 
years The sMUpsthv whsli the s dt'enugs of deremics have evoked has been intense 
and w lde-spi e id .md if i-> hat nut «ia( that the etmnti ( \ should demand their release or 
in the altei’Mtive «et op.m tu,.l in ordinal; **, nnts of law. The Day was fixed to give 
expression to this tetdic'* if w also mt#uidi*d to eulleet funds for the relief of the 
tanuhes and dependents <», the Iitdemie.s who m many eases wore tho sole or 
principal bread wmuei.s ha them, As the Government themselves lecogmse this 
action was actuated hv pmeh hunianatanan motives and the funds collected would be 
spent sti i<*t !> tor ihe puipi** oesitioned Tie* Minpath> expiessed with tic detonues 
and then families and dependent, dots not mid cannot mean sympathy with terrorism. 
The Government are neneus that expression ot sympathy with detenues will inevi- 
tably stimulate nod enenai.T.,* icu.n i^ts. 1 That the' sympathy is theio is admitted by 
the Government ami the Government are themselves* to blame foi it. as they have 
detained them without tnal r lhe\ tannot depnve the Detenues of this sympathy by 
preventing its e\ predion so b»ug as tltey refuse to bring them to trial, if they arc 
not piepuivd to icjvase them mid are com bleed about tho strength of their case. 

“Tho ban oi tho Uovernnmni of Bengal Jias thrown greater responsibility on other 
Provinces to make the appeal tor funds succosstul. Ir was not intended that collec- 
tions should be made entry on lihh, May and I hope earnest efforts will lie continued 
in that direction, ” 


THE ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

Eofufaol of Supplier* to Army Department 

On a motion moved by Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdiiury, Deputy Leader of the 
independent Puny, tin* Assembly refused supplies to tho Army Department by re- 
ducing its demand to Be 1. The motion was carried by 79 against 48 votes. 

Sardar Mangnl Smgh, a Sikh member from the Punjab, agreed with the argument 
that it was an insult to Indian soldiers to ho fold that British troops formed the back- 
bone of the army in India He said Hint from personal talks with Indian soldiers and 
Tndiun officers he knew that limy were smarting under the stamp of inferiority. 

Mr. Tottenham said Government never thought of completely Tudianizmg tie army, 
so tho department could not be blamed for not pursuing that policy. He, however, 
assured tho IIou^o that m 1952 the department, would bo in a position to say whether 
Indians were tit for lending the army and then only could the proposal of abandonment 
of British recruitment lie seriously considered, The House was in no mood, howover, 
1o entertain any such plea and the’ motion was carried as stated above. 

Executive Counoil Demand Carried 

8yt. Bhuhibhai Desa’Ts motion to reduce tho demand of the Executive Council to 
one rupee was defeated by the Assembly by a majority of two votes. The result was 
achieved by some Muslim members of the Independent Party voting with the Govern- 
ment, in the absence of Mr. Jinnah, the Leader of tho Party. 

Adjournment Motion 

An adjournment motion, moved by Mr. K. L Oauba, -over the Karachi firing was 
carried in tho Assembly by 67 votes to 52. 

Restoration of Railway Board and Army Cuts 

Sir James Grigg announced in the Assembly ( 25 th. March) that the Governor- 
General had restored the outs made by the Assembly *ou tho demands on the Railway 
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Board and th© Army Department. The announcement was received amidst dies o{ 
“shame by some membeis. 

Adjournment Motion on Burma-lndia Relations 

The adjournment motion of Shri Mathradas Vassanji over the unsatisfactory reply 

Sir James Grigg on 25th March m regard to the adjustment of financial obligations 
between Burma and India was earned by 78 votes to 30. The European group 
remained neutral 

The motion arose out of Sir James Gngg's answer in reply to questions that the 
Tribunal convened in London to examino the financial effect " of the separation of 
Burma from India was about to conclude its labours 

“The personnel of the Tribunal was an insult io India said Mr Mathradas Vassanji. 
Rowlatt’s name had an evil association in India with the Jallianwalla Bagh affair, 
while Mr. Amery was one of the most reactionary Tones and was the symbol of 
reaction m the colonies and dopeudencies. Such a Tribunal could not be impartial/’ 
The mover demanded tho reconstitution of the Tribunal and the inclusion in it of 
representatives of India as well as Burma. 

Shri B. Das recalled tho hislory of the question and showed how it was a history 
or broken pledgos given at the Round Table Conference and those givon by Sir 
George Schuster. He showed liow tho opiuion of Sir Bhupendra Mitter, 'who 
on behalf of the Government had insisted on tho mattei being referred to 
the standing Tribunal of the Imperial Conference or to tho Committee of the 
ftiyy C°unoil had been disrcgaided by the Secretary of State Both the Government 
the present Government of Burma wore against the separation of Burma, 
v Government were forcing it on them The fact was, ho said, the 

Britishers wanted Burma to become their colony for exploitation and wisned India to 
pay for it. r 

Dr. Thien Maung represented the Burmese view during the debato and said his 
people would not be satisfied unless India and Burma wero represented on the 
InbunaL Financial adjustment between India and Burma, he pointed out, was not a 
matter only for the two Government, but tho two countries wero vitally interested in it 

Indo-Burmese Tribunal Scandal 

Bhe Finance Member announced in the Assembly on March 28 that his statement 
2 n £• adjournment debate regarding the Indo-Burma financial adjustments were unin- 
misleading. While he had given the House to believo on that occasion 
5? a J ir 0 Tribunal would be submitting its report early in April, ho had now loarnt 
that the report had already been signed. He was apologetic for tins one more unin- 
tentional misleading statement but assured the House that before tho Secretary of 
State submitted final proposals to Parliament, he would arrange to provide an oppor- 
tunity for discussion in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jmnah wanted to know whether the Government of Tndia were awaro of tho 
Tribunal being appointed as early as 21st December last as was announced by Sir J 
Grigg and, if so, whal recommendations, if any, they made regarding tho constitution 
and procedure of the Tribunal But Sir J. Grigg had no reply 

To the query of Sir Cowasji Johaugir whether tho Government of India realised 
> significance of tho appointment of this Tribunal bohindthoir back and in defiance 
of the recommendations of the Round Table Conference to which the Secretary of State 
himself was a party, the Finance Member could give no reply and no further information. 

Indians in Kenya 

The adjournment motion moved in the Assembly by Shri Satyamurthi to discuss 
the situation in Kenya # created by tire latest docision with regard to the Highlands 
gave the first opportunity to tho present Assembly to hold a debato in which all 
parties including tho Government and Europeans spoke with the sumo voice and were 
unanimous in their demand for justice. At the outset Shn Satyamurti assured the 
House that the motion was not ono of censure on the Government of India who had con- 
sistently supported the claims of tho Indian settlers. Inasmuch as the tradition of 
the House was that an adjournment motion when carried was considered a censure 
on the Government, it was withdrawn after a full debato which showed that the 
subiect-mattor of the motion had the unanimous support of the House. 

Sir Fa2l-i-Hussain, the outgoing member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
delivered a speech on the occasion which was remarkable coming as it did from a 
Government member. He said : “When five years ago I took office, I decided to act 
m the matter of Indians overseas as a member responsible to Indian Public opinion. 
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I came mto uontsu i with all the leaders of Indian opinion who had taken a keen 
inteiost m the subject, 1 had tho jiri\ ilt\i*o of l»um» instructed by the Leader of tho 
Congioss (Oandluji) who was the lust informed Indian on tho South African question. 

I also had on delegation to South Africa an e\- President oE the Congress. I had 
touch with the Kiaht Hon'Me V. S Srnm.bii Sastn and tho Imperial Cihzenslnp 
Association wbo had dono a gient deal of work in tins matter Tho Indian Nationalist 
Press invariably suppoitod me Hut uispito of all this support, I hud achieved only 
very imuoi success which dwindled into msigmluunoe compart'd with the numerous 
failures Though l had not gamed, I had not lost m my time, and all my colleagues 
worked as one team and supported me The Seeroftuy ot State too had backed us. 17 

What was tlie failure due to v Str Kiul-i- 1 1 ussam's answei is illuminating Tie 
said—’ "tho task was a hopeless one, as then* was a eoulhet of interest India is a 
pait of Asia, and Asia i*» nut Europe, and the discrimination proposed is against all 
Asiatics ” 

Rejection of Customs Demand 

Sir James Crigg moved a supplementary demand for grant amounting to 11 lakhs 
m respect of customs, but the demand was l ejected by 5*1 to 53 votes. 

Refusal of Supplies for Transfer of Pusa Institute 

The Assembly rejected by 72 votes to 32 the supplementary demand of 36 lakhs 
for tho transfer of the Pusa Research Institute, only seven elected Indian members 
voting with the ( iovernmout 

Reduction of Salt Duty 

Tho Assembly adopted by 63 votes to 55 Shri A. Iyengar's motion reducing tho 
Salt Duty from Re, 1-4-0 to twelve annas. 

Export Duty on Raw Skins 

Shri A. Iyengar moved that the duty on skms proposed to be abolished in the 
Bill should remain, as the abolition would kill the tanning industry of Madras, Bombay 
and Cawnporo and put noarlv 3 million men out of employment. 

Tho House divided and Shri Ananthasayann Iyengar’s amendment was earned by 
Cl votes to CO. 

Reduction of Postal Rates 

Tho following throe amendments with regard to this w T ere carried by the Assembly 
the voting being 80 to 35, 79 to 44 and 8*1 to 39 respectively. 

1* Prof. Rangas amendment reducing tho rate on letters not exceeding one tola to 
ono anna and on letters exceeding one tola but not exceeding 2 and a half tolas to one 
and a quarter anna. 

2. Shri B. K. Day’s amendment reducing the rate on single and reply post cards 
to two pice and ono anna respectively. 

3, Mr F. E. James' amendment reducing the rates on Book, Pattern and Sample 
packets as follows : 

For a weight not exceeding two and half tolas, six pies. For a weight exceeding 
two and a half tolas but not exceeding five tolas, nine pies 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof, six pics. 

In the voting on these amendments, the European bloc and several nominated 
members combined with the opposition as against the Government. 

Railing of Income-Tax Level 

Mr. Muhammad Ahmad Kasim moved an amendment to the Finance Bill purporting 
to relieve persons having an income below Rs. 2,000 from income-tax assessment! 
His point was that the decrease of taxablo income from 2000 to 1000 per year was 
an emergency im position and should be removed when the salary out had been 
restored. 

The House divided and the amendment was carried by 73 to 42 votes. 

Viceroy'* Me**age to the A**embly on Finance Bill 

The President, Sir Abdur Rahim, read the following message from the Governor- 
General : — 

“The Finance Bill as introduced in the Assembly, contained provisions designed to 
reduce taxation to the maximum extent possible within our existing resources and 
incidentally to provide some benefit to the agriculturist by removing the bar on the 
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profitable sale of one of his products The Bill was the eonntoi pai t of tho policy 
represented in the allocation of non-iecnrrenfc surplus for the development of roads, 
broadcasting, civil aviation and abovo all, for the improvement of tho economic 
position of tho villages ni this country So far as the Finance Bill was concerned the 
amendments made by the Legislative Assembly, would, if accepted, amount to a 
serious mutihation ot the Bill They entail a loss ol revenue from lour to five erores 
and so involve budgeting for a heavy deficit and all the delercnous lesults to India's 
a edit which have mvanably followed unsound procedure of this character The 
amendments cannot, thorefoie, bo accepted After anxious oonsnlemtion I have 
decided to recommend to the Assembly that the Bill be lostoied to the form wherein 
it was originally muodueed I have considered whethei it is possible to accept some 
of the financially less important amendments made but one of these is definitely 
opposed to the interests ot the agncuttmist and the others are mmol postal conce- 
ssions which though affording little oi no benefit to the poor, would more than 
double the estimated deficit on the Posts aud Telegraphs Departments and postpone 
the restoration of solvency m that set vice E\ery one of the lenumung amendments 
involves toss of at least half a eioie of revenue and so must bo ruled out so far as 
the current year is concerned.” 

Tho following is the text of locommen elation : — 

w ln pursuance of tho provisions of sub-section (1) of section (>7-B of tho Government 
of India Act, L Fieeman Thomas, Kail of Willing Ion do recommend to the Legislative 
Assembly that it do pass tho Bill to fix tho duty on salt mumifiVt tired in or imported 
by land into certain paits of Bntish Lidia, to vary certain duties leviable under tho 
Indian Tariff Act of 1934, to fix tho maximum rates of postage under tho Indian Post 
Office Act of 1808, to fix tho rates of income-tax and super-tax anil to vary the 
excise duty on silver, leviable under the Silver (Excise Dutv) Act of 3930, ah tho 
form hereto annexed.” 

Assembly Turns Down Viceroy s Recommendations 

Sir James Grigg moved the recommended amendment that the Salt Duty ho res- 
tored to one rupee four annas per raaund. This was followed by a heated debate. 
The procedure on the recommended bill was that should the amendment, ho rejected it 
would amount to the refusal of the Assembly to accept tho Viceroy’s recommendation 
to pass the Finance Bill in its original form, 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir expressed liis sincere rogret that the Government should have 
acted in the way they did He said this showed that the safeguards proposed in 

the Government of India Bill would prove the gi cutest hindrance to tho Government 

of the future. The worst of all this was that modorates like him who had stood bv 
the Government loyally were deprived of every argument for continuing their present 
attitude The view-point of the European group was represented by Sir Leslie Hudson, 
He made a statement declaring that in order to express their disappomfmout, their 
group proposed to remain neutral on tins vote, [u the course of tho statement ho 
said 

tt Wo believe that some of the amendments might have boon accepted without 

detriment to tho budgetary position and that such action would have been in the 
interests of the country. We recognise that the Government alone are ultimately 
responsible for the consequences ot their policy. Tho Government cannot expect us 
to shirk our responsibility and shaie theirs when they have not heeded our 

representations.” 

The amendment of Sir James Grigg was rejected by tho Assembly by to 
41 votes. J 


Summary of Report of Kanara Farmers* Relief Committee 

{July 1934 to February 1935) 

A nontax campaign was conducted in tho district of Kanara during 1932-34 resulting 
in forfeiture of lands and homes of the peasants who participated in it 

Although the causes that led to refusal of tax by theso fanners were exclusively 
agrarian, the movement got mixed up with the general movement of oivil disobedience 
conducted by the Congress during tlus period. 
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The* culu wito ' • • i K. . u , 1 i'i a l i :;i ■ l 1M in mnlond with, for many years 

past and il is • if/'iu ;'l > , \ hi \ -m JSJ1 tlnn » had been a soveio 110 -tax 

cumpnmii 1 n ?h ‘ 1,1 : ’ It . at ti * om *ih« 5, t \ Nnrsh Kaiwar (Karwar) and South 

ICanaiM (Man ai a *? id •>, . i * . * ^ » • ( i » * dwtuH, and thui hubhwpiontly the Gov- 

ovnnnait l S| m a t > • » : .i t Im • • .m m»v pmt tn tin* !Uimha> presidency and 

another in M.J'n 

Ths Iwo Tn! M ;, •>' t ip ) .*..<1 \.;!v*!.t m the dished of Karwar were 

the eenhvs <»t ,t| * - *v . j-." i «a I'.C.J-I*. 

The Mitjer- <• * \ , ’ . i 1 r*« mwv tie* Conn* d l nf the Rarnaiak P C C. 

appointed .i 0> a s !t: 1 * - 'dit oran IVshpaude as Chun man to tom tho 

nileeted hum a • . (i y»t Ti. * i»nm, t *d the Ooumutbv more than confirmed 

the aet'ounts ;/> < •» * n n /■' • *.b\ ,-i ni the heron* piwtnts 

The Cmmmn * » ‘i»f M t* 1 nf »eh"h temporary and poimanent Tem- 

poiary ivli* t *a. » * > ’* 1 "i i .e aa* t e nl f »e l ami • •l.ulumi id he given immediately 
to utterly , 'Mi . a * P i^- \\a» the seetiing of lands and houses 

for thus" woe i d ! > i h '* 2\ ' i thi; t..ey might have shelter and something to 

labour upon fm t ti* - i » <■ • l. 

The Committee . p.. .,,n ’ l t i !•» • d C . auutt .s, one for- Siddapur and another for 
Ankola foi the <>u, mu anmi a'j 1 dia ih Ooin of ndief. The i.ifii of immediate relief was 
fixod at iup'*e> Um» 1*» t iv> t a ,.d dt . and a little less fur children nor month. Only 
such families weie • h«- .*u »i 'ni'i ;m« an*a> as had absolutely nothing to tall back 
upon. The Oourant* 1 1 ,d ^ '",1 m , U j»jhi»i b\ y, rants the two leliei Ashrams at Kanvar 

and Hlimroa mi mc It *.» » t’e» • \Jhou of the deslitute fanners of Nnidapnr. 

The Commili e h id • -will .e-lieme; of peimaneut relief none of which could be 
properly unde- liken on ,»•••* in: o| made** nt» i y of funds The Committee, however, 
has been Iielpiu,; tin* p"a.aiiN to the utmost of its capacity in the following 
directions ; U) As ,ist men to j yoK meapaeitated by old ago , (2j yeeuring lands to 
curtain deMitute an l heiple *. families , p*l) Helping and encouraging peasants to 
migrate ; (di s^ei uring gar 1 *n lands lor Siddapur peasants. 

Hhfi 'll. if. lllwuk.ir and Shn l>. P. Karmarkar, tlm Secretary and a prominent 
member ivrp » tivelv of the K.muru Farmers Relief Committee, have been recently 
prohibited by thejh-.met il.r.h Irate of Kanara by au order under Section Iti of the 
Special Puwvi / from enterrn; ihe distnet. They have thus been deprived of the 
opportunity of ronoerite; the a*ve ,-ary humanitarian help lu the unfortunate cultivators 
who luue led tlu/r ad, 

HAR1JAN SEWAK SANGHA 

A meeting of the Kwuliw CommiUeo nf (ho ffarijnn Sewak Sangh was held in 
Calcutta on April L><\ Ji and 2th lUdo, 

Tlio follow mp; nmoiig the more important resolutions adopted by the Committee: — 

1. Calcutta Tannery 

Resolved that (a) Urn Cottage Turning Institute opened by the Bengal Piovmcial 
Board afc Calcutta lie also used as a Training Centre for master tanners and that the 
course of training idmuld bn intended from 12 months io 18 months, 3 months being 
passed at the Da\:tl Buirh or any other approved Tannery; (b) the course of studies, 
qualifications for admmsion ami daily routine of work etc. in the tannery be fixed 
by Shri 8ath*h Chandra Das Oupta in consultation with Prof. N. K Malkani ; 
(c) a grant of Ks. IPX,) (one thousand) only he sanctioned by the Central Board 
for meeting losses inearred on production uptodato, and another sum of Rs. 1,000 (one 
thousand) only he sainrtiunod as mi advance out of the Bengal Puise Fund quota for 
improving ami extending the ehwmeal laboratory, started in connection with the 
Tannery; (d) that applications fov admission to the Cottage Tanning Institute be invited 
through tho various Provincial iJoards so that training courses may begin on 1st June, 
1935 and that provision be made in the Tannery for the admission of ten students, 
this year ; (o) that tho expenses incurred by the students under training on account of 
lodging, boarding and railway fare he equally shared by the Central Board with the 
Provincial Board, provided tho respective Provincial Boards take steps 
to prepare schemes for opening Pro vincial Tanneries in select places and the persons 
deputed for training undertake to manage such Provincial Tannerios for at least two 
years on a reasonable monthly salary after training. 

40 
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2. Provincial Tanneries 

Resolved that a sum of Rs 25,000 bo ear-marked by the Central Hoard for opening 
about 10 Cottage Tanneries m selected Provincial cent i os at the rah' of Rs. 2.500 
each as soon as qualified tanners are available, piovidod that no mh*1i Tannery shall bo 
opened m any Provincial centre unless the respective Provinouil Boa id prepares a 
siutablo scheme and sots apart at least half the initial capital oxpenws (about Rs. 
2,500) out of its Gandhi Purse Fund quota or by making fresh special collodions. 

3 Calcutta Carcass Disposal Scheme 

Resolved that (a) an additional sum of Rs 2,000 be sanctioned as grant for the 
carcass disposal scheme, Calcutta, out of the Bengal Purse Fund quota, if recom- 
mended by the Bengal Provincial Board. 

4 Constitution Bye-Laws 

Resolved that bye-laws be passed and published along with the new Constitution 
of the Sangh with "the following changes — (a* that bye-law 0 under rule 14 of the 
Constitution should read u All immovable piopert\ * m piano of “All pioporties, 
movable or immovable (b) that bye-law 8 under rule 21 of the Constitution be 
dropped; (c) that the following Iryo-Dw' be insulted under rule 8 of the Constitution, — 
“The Secretaries and the Treasurer of the Central Roaid shall hold office (unless 
removed earlier) for a period of three years, or until their suecessois arc appointed," 

5 Naltar-Harijan Trouble, Devacottab 

Rosolved that D B. Bhashyam A qv anger, ttjt lv Bhashjam and Sj C Rajagopala- 
ehari be requested to visit DbvacottaJi, in Ramnad District, with a view to bring 
about a better understanding between the Nat tars mid Ilarijans and that they be 
requested to suggest means for the same. 

6. J. K. Pani Fund of One Lac 

Resolved that (a) with a view to carry out resolution. No. 12, dated 30th. December 
1934, of the Central Board regarding improvement of water supply in Darijcm Bastis, 
the Provincial Boards be requested to expedite the completion or water suivoys so 
that an appeal may bo issued by the Central Board on the 1st of Juno 19:15, 

(b) that the first fortnight of June reserved for an All- India collection of Rs. 
1,00,000 (one Lac) for the J, K. Pani Fund, 

7. Delhi Province 

Resloved that m view of the desirability of organising some welfare work under 
tho auspices of the Hanjan ^ Industrial Home, Delhi, immediate steps bo taken to 
amalgamate the Delhi Provincial Board with tho Central Board. 

8. Fresh Local Collections by Districts 

Resolved that immediate steps be taken by tho Provincial Boards to make fresh 
collections of funds in order to supplement their Purse Fund quotas so as to organise 
welfare work on a stable basis. To achieve tins result tho following arrangements will 
come into force from the 1st of July, 1935 .— 

(a) No provincial Boaid shall claim more than 73 pet cent grant on its welfare 
expenditure the balance of 25 per cent to be met out of frosli collections. This provision 
is m pursuance of resolution 11 (b) of the Central Board passed at Delni in 
Decembor 1934, (b) Fixed block grants on tho basis of previous years’ expenditure 
should bo sanctioned for independent organisations in place of the present system of 
percentage grant on total expenditure, (c) The Pio\ mcial Boards may spend some 
money on propaganda m consultation with tlioir District and other Committees 
provided that the total sum spent m tlm Province does not exceed 5 per cent of 
the total expenditure, (d) Budgets for the next year may bo prepared by all tho 
Pi ovincial Boards and their blanches on the basis of receiving not more than 50 per 
cent grant from the Central Board on all items of expenditure irrespective of the Purse 
Funds, the remaining 50 per cent to bo collected locally by oaeh unit. 

9. Training of Teachers 

Rosolved that the attontion of the Provincial Boards be drawn to tho training of 
teachers being given by the Rajputana Harijan 8cvak at Naroli (Dt. Ajmer) ana its 
beneficent innuence on the general standard and efficiency of tho teachers. 

Further resolved that Provinces having a large number of teaehors in their service 
may open training classes for teacher, after submission of a scheme thereof to the 
Central Board, 




Opening Day — New Delhi — 93rd. February 1935 

Tho All-lndu il ‘ V\N:*.«r CMuhMvnco opened at Now Delhi on the 

23rd Februmy 1035 \ l, »u 1 7*A m.M and \\i>m*uoi all eomnuinilieb, mostlv Hindus, 

and Sikh** u>Me m- vm. .la.i.i 1 them bemg m»M Nniioualmt M, L A'k, Mi V. N. 
Supra. Mr Chain P*.,i < dia. miMr \!i Khan, Mr. Ilus^mi Imam, Raja Niuvudra Nath 
and Th.ikm** ('ban 1 1 t*i >\*vi piv-idfnt, \ll-Iudia (SmK.i League 

Pandit Medan M«duu M.d.iv^n piup.^ed Mr Climtamaui to tho tdiair and SartLar 
Manual Nm»h Mr K,i:u<,a.ind Chattel pa* and Mr. -thdus Hamad seconded and 
supported tie* uiui m 1 1 

Mi AMjiSam l "rid That th“i*o wos nothing obje< 'tamable from tho Muslim 
point uf vnwv in Mi Chr.itan.iMi views TlimvPuv In* was tho fittest person to pieside. 

Message*. w 1 tie* rieif.'ien*^* ,;«ih »*->, weio read l mm Sir Muri Singh Goui, 

Mr. Tamhe (’ }\ Mr. Ki^kur, Raja Sir Kampal Singh, Mr Raliaiam 

and Mi Das. leader nf OhnsP.ms of Lahoie and Bihar respectively and others. 

Tin*. Wiaoovns Aioiukss 

Dr . A . L v Xen, Chau mail. im*p1iun committee, read the address welcoming the 
delegates. In the euar*** of his spe-*eh IU. Sou s*ud : — 

Communal ele*‘t»h ( ih> m India date back to 3909 when separate electorates were 
provided for Mahomedans wh>» retained their right to vote also m the general electo- 
rate. The Ami Khan deputation in Ifititi and the Amir Ah deputation in 1908 
demanded separate representation for Mahmnedans as n result of which tho Moiloy 
Scheme- for a pant eleetorato and reservation of seats was turned down. In 1916 
eamo tho I/a ’know Duet which embodied an agreed settlement between tho Hindu and 
Muslim eomummticN, It. prmitM for separate electorates for Mahomedans who 
o cased to vote m "iwml fvnstitimnob'.s. The Muslims were represented through 
special electorates iu the provincial legislatures m the following proportions. — 

Punjab one-half of the elo.'Ml !ndrm members 

U. :jf> p. e. ; Ueiral JU p e. , Hi liar '£) p. o. ; C. P, 15 p. c. ; Madras 15 p. c. ; 
Bombay one-third of the' elected Indum member. 

It provided that one-third uf the elected Indian members in tho Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council should be Mu lira « elected by a separate Muhotnedan electorate. 

The Luekiwsv Pact funned the basis of communal representation in tho October of 
3919 providing for separate electorates for separate communities and separate 
interests. „ 

Tho Simon OunmDsion m 1950 recommended the continuation of communal oloe- 
i orates on the basis of the Lucknow Pact in the absence of a now agreement, with 
no statutory majority m Bengal or the Punjab or the alternative electorate by mutual 
consent in ’Bengal and the i ‘unjab. It further did not provide for a separate docto- 
rate for the depressed classes But allowed representation to them through reservation 
of scats. The despatch of the tiovermmmt of India on the report of the Simon 
Commission agreed with fin* Commission iu this respect and recommended communal 
electorates for .Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and adequate representation only for 
depressed classes. 

Bwm imomikvf to CottiiUNAUtfrs 

Tho Government of India, however, were in favour of giving n. larger percentage of 
seals in the legislatures than those recommended by the Commission, iho All-India 
Muslim Conference (Delhi) em-mirnged by this partial surrender on the part of 
tho Government of India pitched its demand still higher and asked for responsibility 
in the centre separate electorates ; an adequate share of Muslims m the pumic 
servicos : adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim education, rebgion etc., 
malting Hind a separate province : 33 per cent Muslim representation m central legi- 
slatures, etc* In lt)3L the working commit tm* of the Congrosss after tho lapse of 
Nehru Itcport assured tho Muslims and Sikhs full satisfaction m arriving at a settle- 
ment for any future constitution. The Round Table Conference m i960 and 1931 sat 
hut failed to find a common formula. Tho Consultation Committee later m Delhi met 
with a similar fate. On the failure of the communities to come to an agreement 
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botween themselves or to appoint the Piirno Minidoih as nrhitiator m 1932 his 
Majesty’s Government piosented their decision which has hocn unmgly designated as 
the Communal Awaid. This decision can he subM mik'd l»j an\ otluu alternative 
scheme it the parties concerned find it possible to aruvo at a m at uul settlement. 

In September 1032, Gandhi p undertook a fast unto deatli for modifying the ‘award’ 
in respect of the representation oi the depressed classes The Poona Pact vhieh was 
signod on Sept 1032, ptovided for a special electorate m the prinurj stage and a 
joint electorate m the anal stage eai max lung 

Thirty seats for depressed classes in Madias, 13 seats foi dopiossod classes 
m Bombay* BO seats for depressed dosses m Bengal, 20 soaK for dtpiessed classes 
in U P. ; 8 seats for depressed classes m the Punjab , 13 seats lor dopiessed elassos 
in Beliar ; 20 scats for depiessed classes in (’ L' , f seals io»* depiessed classes m 
Assam ; 7 seats for depressed classes m Orissa 

The communal decision as modified by the Poona Part forms the basis of represen- 
tation for communities m tho legislating by the Joint Commit too on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms. Tho Marquess of Zetland In ought an amendment to the effort that 
tlie Moslems or Hindus, whichever is the mmontv community m any particular pro- 
vince, shall have the right to decide whether election in theVa^e of tho general tor- 
utorial constituencies shall ho by separate or lr\ joint electorate; .and whet her the 
general territoxial scats between Moslems and Hindus are to be allot, ted c »n a population 
basis in Bengal, if the representation given to the depressed classes m all piovmces 
before the Poona Pact was to be. This amendment was howevci lost by 9 to 
14 votes. 


Principle op FAVonunsM 

Such in brief is the history of communal representation which had taken root in 
tlie soil of this country, caste and sect ridden as it is, and grew till it permeated the 
entire administration and poisoned the public life of India. If tho separatist policy 
fostered by enemies of Indian nationalism is not immediately checked an Indian 
nationality cannot over ho built up and men hero will continue 'to be grouped, anoor- 
dmg to race; religion or territorial distribution, and not according to those affinities 
which unite people and enable men of each community to cooperate with those of 
others in the common interests of tho whole community. 

^he communal decision apart from being unjust to the Hindus ni general and to 
tho Hindus provincial minorities in particular is most inequitable and unjust to such 
minorities as the Sikhs m tho Punjab Although mtmboiing 13 per emit, oi tho popu- 
lation tho SiKns arc responsible for a contribution of 40 per coin, of lovomies to tho 
state. The natural majority in members of Moslems in the Punjab has been unalterably 
peed by statute at 52 per cent, of tho total strength of tho legislature. Tho represen- 
tation therefore to respective communities has not been granted on any general and 
acceptable principle, but tho principle of favouritism, oonvenionee and accommodation. 
Besides a minority status lias been con coded for tho same purpose to groups which 
normally do not constitute political minorities m tho accepted sense 

Bengal fares worse than tho Punjab as a result of tho communal ‘award’. Tho 
caste Hindus number 44.8 por cent, of tho population contribute 75 per cent, of tho 
total revenue and get 7.8 per cent less than their duo shaio. The Moslems, on tho 
other hand, form 54 8 per cent of tho population, contribute 25 per cent of the total 
revenue and get 55,1 per cent, of representation in tho legislature. 

, Christians form 36 per cent of the population, got 31 seats in place of one soat to 
which they are entitled on a population basis. 

The system of representation -and protection of a minority as followed in tho com- 
munal award as will be seen is vitiated by a lack of uniformity of principles ; is 
unjust : is most unscientific and is calculated to convert India into a permanent batilo- 
groond for mtor-commuual strifes. In tho constitutions of tho world a political or 
social minority (e, g. Communist, Brahmins, depressed classes etc.) is not recognised 
P 10 X^od to a minority in language, religion, raoo, special laws, customs 
etc, and which takes its stand on its particular cultural characteristics, 

.n rc V r . eR x 0ntatiou 18 uon-existont i u the other parts of the world 
ana m India has intensified inter-communal warfare, 

agency which required the leaders of different com- 
mnmties to meet each other and discuss various problems affecting national life. 

Members of communities in a mixed electorate feel tho need of adjusting themselves 
lor tne common good. 
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A Uurvr Cvvkkii 


CommunaL'-m ta a u**ni 
H has invu the j..*r 4 m»: .* ji \ 
ho a sun* ui ‘lit" >' i’n* \ 
iloim«*r: <\v «tnd latuoiah m 
I apptM* to «<l. Tin* 1 -'a-.i’ 
stand toil'll. oi «*■ »mi 


<viilu*r vhi> h is fating into the vilnU of the hotly politic, 
an Mi i, Mn. k m ll.o oaih ui natimud piogiess, and is to 

nt Imi) Oi mi u it ..in i’i ha, o«l upon the principles ot 

ri.iu*x m on\ all d onosiio <ljtToivim*s, olosc up the ranks ; 
ii auriiii^o.l to v i:i fuvdom and loah/o om common destiny. 


The Presidential Address 


Tho fid!u\M:v; 
Chintamatir 


tV U! :t\f, of t\o sp *o.*h dolneio-l hy 1h.» President, Mr. C. Y, 


I thank \nn *.. 4 ip.* ):» i'j *i,r .nhuJuui* done nn* and tho ••onfidenon you have reposed 
in me hy iixkiu „ urn n u,k • /ho Muir at tin*, impoir.uit Conforotn*o. T realize mv res- 
ponsibility nt tt'O d H .ii>*,.li on m whi.h for no fault of ouis we iim l ourselves 
jdaeed. Xotluna would Irnio h. on more gratifjinu 1'» »«u findings than if there had 
been no n » m * *Mt\ fm Mii'h a inmiVivm t » Wo ' all are lor national unity and communal 
concord as ends »» th»*m , *1* w*x not L-* than as moans to the larger end of Swaraj 
for t ln‘ Moilrnrhiod. It aocM V a hhot if um\ one alleged that we wantonly kept up 
strife, I’m wo sir.* uoiilvr idiot*, not trci'Us. rnforiunutoly, however, wo sometimes 
hear people talk .v if an\ m.eufeM thou on the part of Hindus of a realization of tho 
great posititin and the h*. minute udeie.sts of the ancient community, to which it is 
their pride and lli»*n honour to belong, wen* an unpardonable crime, whereas a demon- 
stratmn whaii tho Uko ohpvt made hy any non-Hindu community — excepting perhaps 
the Sikhs— was nm him? but nn intelligible mul even commendable expression of patrio- 
tism. Among the Hindu., an exception is sometimes made of tho unfortunately numer- 
ous hut artificially, multiplied section who have come to he known ns tho depressed 
classes as then*! o, it is thought dud they »*un 1«* kept segregated from nationalist 
influences, The meanum and purpose of the attiliule of impatience, suspicion and 
hostility which is our poiiiou at ilm hands of persons m authority are not obscure. We 
know where \w* .stand and what we stand for and mean to adhere to our convictions 
and our principles, snv what til-wishms will, and we shall cany on tho work before 
us, as we see it, undeterred hy the frowns of authouty and undismayed by tho antics of 
non-iwtiomilist*. who t.tinly flunk to promote nationalism b\ declining 1o fight eommunalism. 
Let it not he thought thill we lull ours'hes mto the self -com furling bolioi that success 
iswifhm iasy reneh of trt. No, we are painfully aware of the manv and serious obstacles 
which keep MictVrtS distant from us and of the hard and weary and thankless effort 
that is the heavy pnee that has 1o he paid for its nolnmemoni. Our Conference to-day 
in this imperial metroindis— I haul a prejudice against imperialism in every one of its 
aspects— is evidence or our doieimhiutiim not to accept settled facts when they remain 
unsettled rpmslions and not to rest idly content when Dnt.y calls ns fnmipot-tougucd to 
employ every legitimate means in an unceasing effort to undo wrong and to vindicate 
justice and nationalism. It is certain that we shall not achieve immediate or easy suc- 
cess. It is probable that, long, very long, and harder still will have to be the effort 
which will he crowned with success. 1 do not exclude tho possibility of ultimate 
failure, Hut v hat is suecoss V A beautiful and meaningful definition of the word is 
that it is lmt the name given to the last of a series of Failures. Besides, does not 
sue cos lie in the moral qualifies that every effort in a righteous cause never fails to 
generate and to quicken into action V In any event our Duty is clear and plain, 
humbly and reverently to bear in mind and to follow the Divine teaching— 


‘Communal Aw Aim 1 A JtaOMRtt 

Ladies and gentlemen, we who are assembled -here are delegates to the All-India 
Anti-Communal Award Conference. There is here a misnomer *or a terminological 
inexactitude but the responsibility is not ours, we have loyally copied the error of our 
rulers ! Tho decision of lus Majesty’s Government m England against which wo protest 
and which wo decline to accept as final is not an arbitral award and therefore does 
not deserve tho name, while it is much more than merely communal. 

How could tho head of the British Government make an ‘award’ in his individual 
capacity V Suppose his colleagues in the Government did not approve of his ‘award’ how 
could it be earned into effect V Consultation by him with ids colleagues _ and the 

S val of his ‘award’ by majority of them would in any case be a condition pre- 
t of tho announcement of his award. The Secretary of State for India is One of 
those colleagues and he only states his opinion after ascertaining the views of the 
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Government of India. Tn a correct view of tho .constitutional position, my submission 
is that tho Prime Minister of England cannot be an arlutiafm on his sole authority 
and detaching himself from tho Government of which lie is the head It might be 
said that it was open to the othoi member^ of the Bntish Government to delegate 
sole authority to their chief with a promise of unquestioning aeeeptance of Ins con- 
clusion. It hcas not been stated, however, anywhere and by anybody, that this hnp- 
pended. On the contrary every known and 'ascertainable cire.umsjanee points to the 
probability — so stiong as to amount to a certainty —uf the Mwaul' being just a dom- 
sion taken by tho Government on their joint responsibility m tho usual manner In 
the circumstances, for peo]>lo to talk as if an arbitrator had been appointed with a 
promise of unconditional acquiescence m Ins award and thereaftei the engagement 
had not been kept honourably, is sheer absunhtv in the Minorities snb-Com mil too of 
tho first Round Table Conference, Mr. Ramsay McDonald used the following langues 
in one of his speeches*— 

. . and then, if you cannot agree amongst yourselves as to a scheme, wo shall 
have to take into cousidm atiou all that you have said and all vour points .aid see 
how wo are going to meet them as abundantly as we possibly can, and yet consis- 
tently with a self-governing constitution for India And, do believe me, ihy friends, 
that 'that distinction rs not a distinction merely of words, it is a distinction of subs- 
tance, a very serious distinction of substance.' You cannot lui\e it, not only both 
ways but half-a-dozen ways 

‘It was known to those who hoard these woids that what Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
was driving at was that complete separation of elect mates foi different communities 
was not consistent with a system of responsible go\ornraent and that at the worst, 
at least a portion of the eloctoiate must bo joint and open to all electors to vote m 
and be elected by. And, ladies and gentlemen, you will not have failed to mark 
the word ‘wo’ uttered three times in the space of less than a minute, meaning 
thereby tho British Government and not himself as an individual arbitrator It is 
true that in the Minorities sub-Commi fctoe of tho Second Round table (Nmferenoe, 
Mr. Macdonald offered to arhitrato on condition that representatives of all tho com- 
munities at the Conference made a request in that behalf without reservation or 
qualification. But this condition was not fulfilled as was made clear at that very 
Conference and later, m tho Consultative Commit! ee presided over by his Excellency 
the Viceroy m Delhi. Tho conclusion of tho matter, therefore, is that tho part of 
the proposed constitution which consists of tho so-called communal award is as much 
a decision of tho Government as any other part and is fully open to discussion and 
criticism not loss than any other subject comprehended by the White Paper, tho 
Joint Select Committee’s Report and the Government of Tndiu Dill. 

Whose Responsibility V 

There is another argument adduced against us, and not oniy by Englishmen, 
which may be answered at this point Some of our own countrymen have said that 
having failed in all attempts at mi agreed settlement, for vlueh abundant, opportunities 
wero given to us, it, does not become us to set up as intransigent critics of tho deci- 
sion forced upon tho British Government by our mistakes. Lot it bo noted that these 
critics do not justify tho contents of the decision. They agree with iks that it is one- 
sided and unjust. But they think that agitation against' it is useless and unfair at this 
stage. fc?omo of them go farther and appear to think that it is unwise in addition ; 
somewhat anti-national ; something that will have the effect of ant ngon bring the Mus- 
lims : something that will prejudice tho chances of tho proposals of constitutional re- 
form in England ; and for theso reasons unpatriotic. Ladies and gentlemen, I disagree 
with this view, or I should not be on this platform. 

Are wo so very guilty as is alleged against us V My view of tho mater is tho same 
as was put forcibly before the Triine Minister by my noble friend. Raja Narendra 
Nath, to whom the Hindu community is under a deep obligation for Iris consistent and 
courageous advocacy of tho cause of justice, “We did not create this problem,” said 
Raja Narendra Nath in effect, “it is of your creation. You brought separate doctorates 
into being against our wishes. You have kept them up. You have extended them. 
Therefore it is your duty to solve the problem of yonr creation ; to undo the ovil you 
have wrought. Do not fix upon our shoulders tho responsibility for what you did in 
spite of us?’ I entirely agree with this view of tho subject and have no hesitation in 
inviting you to do likewise. 

The literature on the genesis of separate communal electorates has lately received 
an important addition in the book India , Minto and Morley , compiled by the 
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Countoss who was tho oonsoit of tho Yioorox -who was tho author of the evil tt Tho 

MuhnmM.ins uoio tin* hi d to tmmulaio ami fiut ionvaul thou* aspuations,” wrote 

Lady Minto In Inn duns oi Oct 1, 1900, the lute fill day of the histone deputation 
headed h> his lliehiess the \ga Khan, she made a Ion** entry from winch I 
quote an extract. (S>*,« app I.) \\ Iiothoi tlie Deputation ^ was * spontaneous or 
suggested, eaauot he pnsiti\»*l\ atlirmed h\ me; it should he said, however, 
that them is a gi*niVal hehel that in father v as a high-placed officer of the (Jovern- 
ment of India Who that maiU the langun-io of Lord Mmto’s speech ean fail to see 
his lonMupY evident sahMuol'on at im»ivui*r a request foi a system of election effec- 
tually ouh nl. tied to undo much <d the good of the refonns then proposed V Mr. 
Buchan m his l tie of bad Mmtu quoted ftom a lottor of Loid Moiloy’s saying that 

the Mnshrn^ wete as iai as he could go in undtu standing oueutals! The Indian 

National Connies; in'vr appiowd of the electoral arrangements hi ought into being 
undei the r<umci!s Vet uf IPi>9 Tho had system was persisted m, and extended in 
some pi o\ moos to local hu-lus, and Congress itself so fai lost hope of success in 
undoing the nusehud that it compromised with e\il in 1910 by giving its consent to the 
scheme of sepaiate ohvMiuios. Mi Montagu, wim hivamo Secretary of State six 
months later, and hud Chelmsford did not approx c of hi* jurat o (‘loot mates, but did not 
think that they could go belaud the agi cement m that behalf between Congress and 
the Muslim League Vmong British ofUenls m India at the time there was no unani- 
mous opinion in fasoui ot tlu* scheme I myself heard one of them, xvho has since 
risen to a vorj omiuont position and hut lately letired, say to Ins colleagues of one of 
the Montagu committees ot 191S, u lIow ean yon expect' people to whom you give 
more than they ought to have, themselves to come forward and surrender it ? ft is 
not in human naiuie to do so". What. Mr Montagu and Loid Chelmsford would have 
proposed, consistently with their published opinion, m the absence of the Congress- 
League agreement ot 1910, is one of the unrecorded secrets of history about which it 
is useless for us to speculate at this distance of time The consequences of the 
Lucknow Pad. of that year are. a warning which it is not prudence to disregard, of the 
unwisdom of hasty departures Irorn principle for the sake of seeming and passing gam 
Well did the poet and prophet of Indian nationalism say— 

If something is sincerely believed to he wrong, to yield on that point for the sake 
of commomiso does not m my opinion make for a lasting peace. Concession to unjust 
demand and undue advantage, whether peisonal or communal, is equally a mistaken 
policy. It only whets one’s appetite and makes one clamour Cor more and in the ond 
wo arc left just from where we started or the position becomes even worse. The 
Lucknow Pact was a mistake. No such short cut has the chance of achieving a better 
result to- day. JDr . (Rabindranath Tag on ) 

I am free to confess, ladies and gentlemen, that a smile, at once incredulous and 
irreverent, is forced to the lips when one hears solemn asseverations of complete 
British disinterestedness in the treatment of India's communal problem* Mr. Gokhal 
once said to mo ; a H<> makes a mistake who thmks that India’s* political struggle is a 
duel between the British and Indians. It is more of a triangular fight among the 
British, Hindus and Muslims.” Ho added that Euclid’s proposition was not loss true in 
politics than in geometry, that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third 
The natural thing would be for Hindus and Muslims to make common cause in the 
service of their common Motherland. Unfortunately this has not always happened : I 
will not pause to attempt an apportionment of blame for the regrettable result And 
human nature being what it is, the third party, eager to remain their adverse posses- 
sion, have acted as interest dictated. Every student of Indian politics knows what was 
said by writers liko Sir John Strachey and Sir Lepol Griffin. Lord Elpbinstone Govern- 
nor of Bombay, said more than eighty years ago, w Devide et impera was the old 
Roman motto, and it should bo ours. Mr. Mamsay MacDonald himself, in his unre- 

f enerate radical days of publicist— he was not then the nominal head of a tory yclept 
rational Government— called attention, in his Awakening of India to the suspicion 
that sinister influences have been and are at work on the part of the Governments : 
that Mahomedan leaders have been and are inspired by certain British officials, and 
that these officials have pulled and will continuo to pull wires at Simla and in London 
and of malice aforethought sow discord between the Mahomedan and Hindu communi- 
ties by showing to the Mahomedans special favours. 

Lord Olivier said after a term of office as Secretary of State : 

No one wilt a close acquaintance with Indian affairs will he prepared to deny that 
on the whole there is a predominant Mas in British officialdom in favour of the Mus- 
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hm community, partly on the firouuil o[ closer sjmpatliy hut mure Uujoly as a mate- 
weight against Hindu nationalism. H « 

And, follow-dclegatus, how should one receive the following passages in ui Oranam 
AVallas 7 Human Nut me m Politics — 

And if half of what is hinted at bv smuo ultra-imperialist unlcr* and talkers is 
true, racial and religious antipathy between Hindus and Mahotnedans is sometimes 
welcomed, if not encouraged, by those who ioel llusnstdves bound at all costs to 
maintain our dominant position. * . , , , .. P , 

Hindus m particular are simietinvs singled out lor blame for the failure 
of the conversations which have boon held off and lor the seveial yeais be- 
tween spokesmen of the two communities As a Hindu L do not plead guilty to the 
charge. When 1 ^ay this l am not to he understood to mean that nevet was there a 
Hindu who could not he more reasonable or lemp'oute and more appreciative of the 
Muslim point of view than ho actually was. It would he strange to the point ot uu- 
naturalness if oveiw unit of a vast community were equally instructed and w iso Hut 
[ venture to bay that oxtieme eommutinlisis among Hindus aie the exceptions 
which prove the lulo and that on the whole the spokesman of the Community have 
shown an appreciation of the larger national point of vi-»w in larger measure 
than some otliois not belonging to the Hindu eommumtv have done. Here you 
will peimit me, ladies and gentlemen, to eite the reiii.u kablo vindication 
of Haia Narendra Nath, to whom I have referred earhei _ against the charge 
of being a communal ist. Speaking in London m December UKK) under distinguished 
auspices at an infoimal committee meeting, our distinguished cmintrynian said m 
spirited accents (T quote from memory, but l am sure L am ooinvtj— 

I am chaiged with being a commuuahst AVho am I V l am a minority in my 
province. And as a minority what do L want V Nothing. Do I want protection in 
any form V No. Do L want a separate electorate V No I)o I want reser vation with 
or without weightago V 1 ask for no more than that such artiiloial anls should not 
be given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as l am, 1 am ready to 
take mv chanco in free competition with tlio majority. It is the majority which has 
no confidence m itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement. t Anil yet it 
is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority who wants no protection, am hold 
up as a communaiist ! 

A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as nationalists and object to measuvos of 
minority protection on nationalist grounds. But I ask, first, whether the Hindus of 
Bengal and tlio Punjab are the majority community in thoir respective provinces and 
whether thoy have asked for concessions such as inmontios elsewhere and majorities 
in those very provinces have boon insisting upon. I ask next whether Hindus whore 
they are the* majority have objected to the adequate lep assentation of minorities m 
those provinces. They have only objected, to the illusion of the electorate into water- 
tight compartments. Have a common register, mid reserve for minorities which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only that 
they aro elected bat that may not bo a more negligible factor in the legislature. Let 
us have joint doctorates ‘and I am certain that [ can say in the name of you all, 
foUow-dolcgates, that woightago to Muslim minorities in provinces shall have our 
support, as it has had smoo 1910. I emphasize the word minorities as it is absurd to 
talk of protection for majorities. On the latter point 1 have nowhere found the case 
stated with greater cogency or force than m the Nehru Committee's I Coport. I would 
ask you to read the relevant passage printed as app, II to this address. 

It may be said that the majority of the Nehru Committee were after all Hindus. 
Very well What did the Simon Commission say— the Simon Commission which 
included no single Hindu but consisted exclusively of Mr. Baldwin's ‘God's own 
Englishmen 7 , with whom some Muslims arc fond of an alliance If t AVhat did they say ? 

It would be unfair (thoy wrote} that Mahometans should retain the very consider- 
able weightago they now enjoy in the six provinces, and that there should at the 
same time be imposod, in face of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a definite Muslim 
majority in the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. 
We cannot go so far. , r , 

1 do not speak as a member of the Hindu Mahasabha— rightly or wrongly I nave 
not identified myself with it— and I did not always act with Dr. Moonje or Raja 
Narendra Nath in London. I speak as a Hindu, a Nationalist and a Liberal, when I 
say that while I am far from praising the -Hindus as skiled negotiators or diplomats 
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The Anti-Communal Award Conference 

i n;t r,o d u c t i on 

The All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference which met at 
Delhi in the last week of February deserves more than a passing notice. 
Of course the Communalist Mussahnans also held their Conference, the 
proceedings (not quite orderly it will appear) and resolutions of which 
will be found in this Register. They speak for themselves. As to the 
Anti-Communalist Conference, we should especially like to refer to some 
portions of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s presidential speech. We do not ex- 
cuse ourselves for quoting at some length from that extremely interest- 
ing document. Dr. A. C. Sen, the chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in his speech gave a summing up of the Communal position dating 
from 1909. See page 315. Said Mr. Chintamani — 

It is tine that in the Minorities suh-Committee of the Second Round Table Confer- 
enoej Mr MacDonald offered to arbitiate on condition that repi esentatives of all com- 
munities at the Conference made a request m that behalf without reservation or 
qualification. But this condition was not fulfilled as was made clear at the very Con- 
ference and later, m the Consultative Committee presided over by his Excellency the 

"Viceroy in Delhi. The conclusion of the matter, therefore, is that the part of the 
proposed constitution which consists of the so-called Communal Award is as much as 
decision of the Government as any other part and is fully open to discussion and 
criticism not less than any other subject comprehended by the "White Paper, the Joint 
Select Committee's Report and the Government of India Bill 

There is another aigument adduced against us, and not only by Englishmen, 

which may be answered at this point Some of our own countrymen have said that 

having failed in all attempts at an agreed settlement, for which abundant opportunities 
wore given to us, it does not become us to set up as intransigent critics of the deci- 
sion forced upon the British Government by our mistakes. Let it be noted that those 
critics do not justify the contents of the decision. They agree with us that it is one- 
sided and unjust But they think that agitation against it is useless and unfair at this 
stage. Some of them go farther and appear to think that it is unwise in addition ; 
somewhat anti-national ; something that will have the effect of antagonizing the Mus- 
lims : something that will prejudice the chances of the proposals of constitutional 
reform in England ; and for these reasons unpatriotic. Ladies and gentlemen, I disagree 
with this view, or I should not be on this platform. 

Are we so very guilty as is alleged against us ? My view of the matter is the same 
as was put forcibly before the Prime Minister by my noble friend, Raja Narendra Nath, 
to whom the Hindu community is under a deep obligation for his consistent and 
courageous advocacy of the cause of justice. “We did not create this problem,” said 
Raja Narendra Nath m effect, u it is of your creation. You brought separate electorates 
into being against our wishes You have kept them up. You have extended them. 
Therefore it is your duty to solve the problem of your creation ; to undo the evil you 
have wrought. Do not fix upon our shoulders the responsibility for what you did in 
spite of us.” 1 entirely agree with this view of the subject and have no hesitation in 
inviting you to do likewise. 

The speech, also, makes some very interesting disclosures in respect 
of the process through which communal representation insinuated itself 
first stealthily and then openly and more and more aggressively, into 
the favour of the powers that be and practical Indian politics. The 
extract from Lady Minfco's diary is both interesting and instructive 
reading. Then, we quote at length another passage: 

1 We wish ah communities well, we wish all to advance and to prosper, and we want 
Swaraj for the equal benefit, and the equal satisfaction of the self-respect of all the 
communities that, together make up the great Indian nation. Was the late lamented 
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Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was present when he repudiated with warmth if not 
scorn the suggestion of some fellow-Muslims that while retaining woightage in other 
provinces Muslims must havo a majority fixed by statute in Bengal and the Punjab. 
He cried that a pioposal so manifestly one-sidod and so utteily unreasonable hurt his 
self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly dissociate himself horn it. Why then 
are the poor Hindus singled out for blame ? 

The truth as I seo it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of the 
assurance in the Muslim mind that the Bntish wore behind them and they need not 
yield to the counsels of reason and justice I ask you to tell me tins. If m a suit 
before a couit of law the plaintiff has foieknow ledge that the tiyiug judgo for any 
ieason is biassed m his favour, would ho ever comedo teims with the defendant? The 
judge might declare from the bench m all solemnity that the subject matter of the 
dispute is one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if the plaintiff has ieason 
to expect a decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any part 
of his exaggerated claim? In the present case the British Government enoomagecl the 
Muslim deputation of 1900, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial and in 
favour of communal representation without waiting to hear a word on the otlier side, 
— in fact almost without the other paity knowing what was happening* — agitation in 
favour of separate electorates was countenanced when the Secretary of Slate betrayed 
unreadiness to allow thorn, and the Government, in the face of strong adverse agitation 
committed themselves to the novel pledge that separate doctorates would be kept up 
for as long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by their leave — 
as if no non-Muslims had a stake m the country, —and Muslims of Nationalist opinions 
were kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. 

Another quotation from the speech of Raja Narendranath delivered 
in London in December 1930 is wcl! worth reproduction here: 

I am charged with being a communalist. Who am I ? J am a minority in my 
province. And as a minority what do I want ? Nothing. Do I want protection in 
any form ? No. Do I want a separate electorate ? No. Do I want reservation with 
or without woightage ? I ask for no more than that such artificial aids should not bo 
given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as T am, 1 am ready to 
take mv chance in free competition with the majority. It is the majority which has 
no confidence in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement. _ And yet it 
is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority who wants no protection, am held 
up as a communalist i 


The following contention by the President that the Hindu Com- 
munity, being the majority community, can well afford to pose as nationa- 
lists is not justified by the facts, is deserving of note, 

A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as nationalists and object to measures of 
minority protection on nationalist grounds. But I ask. first, whether the Hindus of 
Bengal and the Punjab arc the majority community in their respective provinces and 
whether they have # asked for concessions such as minorities elsewhero and majorities 
in those very piovinces have been insisting upon. I ask next whether Hindus where 
they are the majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities in 
those provinces. They have only objected to the division of the electorate into water- 
tight compartments. Have a common register, and reserve for minorities which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only that 
they ate .elected hut that may not he a more negligible factor in the legislature' Let 
us have mint electorates and I am certain that I can say in the name of you all, 
fellow-delegates, that weightage to Muslim minorities in provinces shall have onr 
j® 8 had since 1916. I emphasize the word minorities as it is absurd 

to talk of protection for majorities. 

The position of Bengal Congressmen re: the so-called Award was 

m *r e c i? a,: following reply sent to Mr. Subhas Bose’s communi- 

cation from Genoa'’— 


rtn? 7 ^T. re ?^^i ll rt Co n muiial wo maintain there is practioally no difference *o£ 

S3 J n Congressman considers it anti- 

the Tt. ^jft^orfc.” 4 tmdemocratl ° and tbmis that it should be rejected along with 
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Then the following closing observations of the President may be 
read with interest and profit — 

While rejecting the Award none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the communal problem here. Bailing other provinces the solution of this question 
in Bengal is by no means difficult. The inter-communal difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. The Hindus, Mussalmans and Indian Christians here all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only m religion, having co mm unity in 
language, dress, culture and traditions Of course, there are communahsts who thrive 
upon artificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of histoiy. 

Another word and I finish my observations legal ding tho Communal Award. It has 
oeon already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award before 
us. The Congress also lesents the intervention of a third party m what it considers 
a domestic question. But novel theless at the end of February last the Congress 
President S]. Rajendia Piosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jmnah on the basis 
of allocation of seats, as m Award They, no doubt, agreed upon replacing the separate 
by the systom of joint electorate. But the differential fianchise that tho Rafendra 
Prasad— Jinnak parleys suggested for the Hindus and Mussalmans with a view to 
bolster up the number of voters of the latter community, takes away much of the 
effects ot the proposed joint electorate It was. therefore, that we could not accept 
those terms No good can come out of any settlement based on the Award unless it 
bo on the lines of joint eleetoiate, pure and simple, with modifications of other objec- 
tionable features of the Awatd. Consequently any settlement to be really equitable 
should be based on joint electorate with or without reservations for the minorities alone. 

As regards Bengal, it is true that the Mohammedan Community, 
though in substantial majority, is much behind the Hindus in education, 
economic position, public spirit and service, and influence. Yet the for- 
mer constitutes a preponderating! y agricultural and labouring class 
which fact possesses an importance all its own. It forms a politically 
and educationally backward community. The Hindus are longer iu the 
“field” and have long been accustomed to dominate it. An well thought- 
out plan of just and reasonable protection and encouragement should, 
therefore, be formulated with respect to the “majority” community. But 
mere members should not be the deciding factor. Other factors should 
also be taken adequately into consideration. And the minority communi- 
ty should not be sacrificed simply because it has possessed greater 
fitness and has greater influence so far. Have reservation of 
seats for the “backward” Community ; but separate electorates will 
produce only harm. The Award has punished the Hindus for the very 
fact that they are more alive and progressive politically. They have 
been denied even what is justly their due. ( P. N. Mukhopadhya ). 
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(or (iiplomanuu.*! if v>u will), I utter the d'dibmaio conviction that the Hindus ha\o 
boon and are smu"d anunst mni-h nuue (h.ui sinnunr and that it was not their sinis- 
ter ohjeet at any tim»* to k* 4 *‘p down no.MIi * his mil gi:ih at oven tiling for tlieir 
sole benefit It tlane is Hindu h"iv or tiieie who harbours .siudi an uniUMghhnuilv 
and antinational th > i'J it we d > n it ow i mm, we donor apologue fm* him Our 
policy is k Li\o an 1 ie' !i\ 1 We we.hali ooaimuuities uoll w • wish all to advance 
and to prosper, and w * want Swaraj foi tin* eqnal henelit, and Ho* equal satisf.ndiou 
of the solf-rosao u ol all th" fom-aaniiies ih.ir together mike up the groat Indian 
nation. Was tin* late lumMiied Hakim Vjuul Khun a Hindu ? I was piesent when he 
repudiated with warmth it not wnru th-* ^igupstio.i ol some tallow- Mush ms that 

while retaining weightn;" m oih u p;oviii»*es Muslims mint have a majoritv fixed by 

statute in Denial and the Punjab. II" e>md that a proposal so manifestly one-sided 
and so utterly unreasonable hurt his h*di-i»*ipivt as a Muslim and he would openly 
dissociate Jumsdt tuna U. Why then 4 are the poor Hindus sing led out For blame ? 

The truth as I see i( u that all utreinpta :d a ."tt lenient tailed lnvause of the assu- 
rance in the Muslim mmd that the Hntish \vi re behind them and f hey need not yield 
to the counsels ol reason and jusnoe l a dr von to toll mo this. If in a suit before a 

court of law the plaint itf has foiektiowtadeo that the tmn.it judge for any reason is 

biased in his favour would he ever come to terms with the defendant ? f The judge 
might declare from the bench in all solemnity that tho subject-mutter of the dispute is 
one eminently fit for settlement out ot eouit, hut if the plaintiff has reason to expect a 
decree with costs in his favour, win on earth should ho foiogo any part of Ins exag- 

§ orated claim? In the present case tho British Government encourage l the Muslim 
oputation of 190(>, tho Viceroy committed himself against territorial and in favour of 
communal representation without waiting to hear a void on the other side, —in fact 
almost without the other party knowing what was happening,— agitation in favour of 
separate electorates was countenanced when the Secretary of State betrayed unreadi- 
ness to allow them, and the (lovermnenf, in the face of strong adverse agitation com- 
mitted themsolves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would be kept up for as 
long as the Muslims wanted and would not ho abolished except by their leave— as if 
no non-Moslem* had a st«ik>* m the euunh y,— and 'Muslims of Nationalist opinions wore 
kept at arm's length m the delibei.dions of tin* Round Table Conference. That at least 
some members ol the Butish I Mention to the (found Table Conference were uni eom- 
plololv taken by sm prise by the souring of the so-tailed Minorities IVt ut the second 
Kotmtl Table Conference, and m what light it was viewed by ihoir sympathetic selves, 
was revealed in an oxtraordinaiv document that unexpectedly saw the fight of day m 
March 3032, much to tho embarrassment of Sir Eduard Bent hall nud equally to the 
disgust of Sir Samuel Hoare No, gentlemen, whatever mistakes o f tactics some Hindu 
members of the Round Table Conference might have made, it is idle to bbomo tho 
spokesmen of tho community, as a whole of the absence of a agreed settlement 

Ono more proof is hero of the injustice of making a scapegoat of Hindu loaders 
for tho misfortune, thir great nud revered leader Bandit Madnn Mohan Malaviya dedi- 
cated tho bust part of two whole mouths at Allahabad to un Unity Conference when* 
it was hoped to roach a setrlem.mt which might replace the so-called award. As 1 

S inned to be among those who look a small part in the deliberations, f cun testify 
itt extreme— ves, extreme, no smaller word will ho an exact characterization— 
anxiety shown by Malaviyaji and tho venerable President, the octogenarian Vijiaraghav- 
achariar— to accommodate Muslims m every possible manner and to the furthest 
possible extent. An agreement was all but reached, the only unsettled point loft being 
the quantum of representation of tho communities in Bengal. Two of tho points settled 
were that Muslims should ho allowed 32 per cent, of British Indian representation iu 
the Central legislature and that Smd should be made a Governor's Provinca on certain 
terms to which the Hindu minority agreed and without a subsidy from central revenues. 
Forthwith the Booretary of State announced at tho third Hound Tabic Contomice— 
a feeble caricature of the first two Conferences that his Majesty's Government had 
decided that Muslims would bo allowed 33 and ono third of British Indian scats in 
the central legislature and that Sind x\onId bo a separate Governor's Piovinne financed 
by central revenues to the extant that might bo necessary. The effect of the 
publication of this in India was instantaneous and in Jits way miraculous* The Unity 
Conference immediately broke up, as tho beneficiary had no use left for if, I hold, 
ladies and gentlemen, tenaciously to two convictions on thin subject. 

1. The Hindu community should, and as a Hindu T do decline to accept the res- 
ponsibility for the settlement of the communal problem, for as long os there is a third 
party in the field in a position of authority, 

M 
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11. I do not accept the settlement of the communal problem as a condition prece- 
dent to Self-Government for India. 

It may indeed ho, as was said by Swami Sraddhanand, that Himlti-Muslim unity 
will he the result and not the cause of Swaraj 

That minorities havo lights as majontLes have duties is indisputable. Majorities 
ought to he not merely strictly just, they should he generous ; and not in a patroniz- 
ing siprit of charity hut in the spirit of fellowship, of patriotism, yos, out of au 
enlightened sense of self-interest. They should leave nothing undone to win 
the confidence of minorities and to produce in their minds a sense of sueimty. 
The self-respect and the susceptibilities of minorities ought to bo regaidod not less 
than their material interests. The minorities on their part, including the Hindus and 
Sikhs of Bengal and the Punjab, should make up then minds that they me minorities 
and ought not to aspire to dominate over tho majority, sometimes with powerful 
aid fiom third parties. Mr. Augustine Birroll wrote that while it was hard 
to be oppressed by a majority it was worse to he oppressed by a minority. 
In the United Provinces, the heart of Hindustan wlueli lias given India 
the revered Malaviyaji, tho Hindus are 80 nor cent, of the population and yet, 
during fourteen years they have been allowed to supply one Home Member for two 
years while the Muslim minority of 14 per cent, have been privileged to supply throe 
Home Members for twelve years and an Acting Governor, llavo the much laigor Hindu 
minorities been accorded a comparable position in Bengal oi tho Punjab V How have 
the Hindus of my province, notably of the Kshetra of Pravag (tho city of Allahabad 
faxed— how have they been treated by the Government and tho Muslims— during tho 
whole of the last decade in respect of the celebrated Kamilla of that place V 
We never can be . parties to an xmperium in xmpcrxo, a "state withiu a state, 
a subordinate domination. What have and what have not been recognized ns legitimate 
rights of minorities m the post-war states of Europo V From a few passages rele- 
vant to this, which I affix to this address (app. Ill), you will see that nowhere has 
tne wit of statesman or diplomat or politician conceived the many and very ingenious 
devices which have been pitchforked into our unconstitutional constitution on the plea of 
protection of minority interests. 1 

On this same point I may further invite your attention to the observations of Prof. 
Sidgwiol on class and minority representation (see app. IV). You will not soo in his 
suggestions even a distant approach to our separate electorates. 

Before leaving this I will once more mention Raja Narmidra Nath and recite for 
y&W™ o™**" p, ut h ? him t0 Prime Minister in December I »:». 

,.k 0 sa ! d > please for my sake study again the minority clauses of the 

SvAw a L°^ Stl i? U i? 0nS Eur ? pe a ? d tel1 me ^ anywhere the form which minority 
piotection has taken is to reduce it to a smaller minority in the legislature. If you 

be r0ad y , to , reconsider my attitude on the representation 
to be allowed to the Hindu minority of the Punjab”. My noble friend will toll us if his 
request was acceded to and if he has since heard from ‘his right lion! friend 

Objections to the “Award” 

a ^ ou £k not by any moans for tho first time (you will pardon 
my olL&onfto 4°e comm^Kard' at tllis timo o£ day), categorically, 

^ to be solved was ihai of minorities, the ‘award’ 
<awi lf jr majorities an Bengal, tho Punjab, tho Frontier Pro- 

vmceandSind. As stated before, the Hindu and Sikh minorities did not ask for hirotection’ 
provided the majority was not artificially propped np Thus in its stnotlv conZunti 
fmatorito sucI “ thanIfor Muslims whether akiinorityor 

to Steresti Stl™? , award ^ !»* » J» in fact an award to women, and 

, co “merco, trade, industries, planters, labour, 
j Tirifv, 1 on , to British and to Indian commercial bodies separately 
“milnte 10nS ’ 88 W6U 88 t0 TOme11 MasIim an(1 ^o^en Hindu in 

^ estion of second chambers in provinces— which bv tho wav are mv net 
Stot°g%Tlv^w™^ f is i°^ jo be ion ouf^tglfd 

^5tofeTOurKmmSes dg d f ° r t£ ° saie of a nicely calculated assignment of 

is tha t thay^r ^md ^fl Sed^F wbiJh 6 con > tJnue d maintenance of separate electorates 
* m *“ aer * *hioh B» honourable men they mat reepeot to all 
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circuit! stan h'$ T quite understand, fellow-delegates, that nol only Caxsar’s wife but 
C.esar himself ought to ho above suspicion. And of course a pledge given m suspi- 
cious cueumst mc's and without pi oumb sanction. ol higluu authority bj a Viceroy 
on his own le-ponsibihtj is more sa«'iosanet than repealed declarations* of Viceroys 
and Seoretams of Mato and Ihime Minsters and the Sovereign himself that India 

shall luve nonunion St it a*. lint whore was tie 1 pledge that sopai ate electorates 

would be t*\tend»* l to piuvui'*ea and mminiumties and m»x»s and interests from tirno 

to tuna V \re th*\\ an evil to he got rid of as host as may be or a blessing to be 

eviend'ul and puip duated The Paine Minister’s speeches indicated that they wore 
the former, his 'award* points in the opposite directum. Doubtless, that is tluTioosou 
for their evd nisum to women, and to Anglo-Indians and Indian Ohnstians wbeio they 
are not. at present, 

5. The plea of the Seerotaiy of State and the Viocioy in 101 S for acting against 
their better judgment an* l mamtaimng sep.uate ohvtoiatos which t hoy condemned as 
being incompatible with responsible government, was that they were bound to respect 
a solemn aginoment between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League. There has sineo lieen no agreement between them or between the All-India 
Muslim Confotoneu and the All-India Hindu Maluisabha or among the Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh dolegatss to any of the Round Table Conferences, that the Pact of 1916 
should be vaued Noi were Hindus and Sikhs parties to the Minorities Pact of the 
second Round Table Conference Their own exclusively British Statutory Commission 
recommended that the agieement should not be disturbed except by consent. Tho 
Covernment of India in their dispatch on the Commission’s lieport took a similar 
view. Why then lias n different line boon taken m tho arbitral ‘award’ V Indeed it is 
tho apotheosis of impartiality I 

6* Hindus have been compensated for tho enforced sacrifice of substance by being 
complimented— if only by implication— for their non-communal nationalism by thoir 
electorates being classed as ‘general 1 . This has boon done both where they aro a 
majority and where they are a minority. But in this world of sordid matonahsm a 
price has to ho paid for oven a doubttul compliment, and it has been exacted from 
them. It is that non-Hindus who cannot he dovetailed into a sepaiato electorate with 
weight, age tin own m arc included m the genet al electorates and to that extent Hindus 
as such aro the losers Tho Paisi community in Bombay are large enough as well as 
important enough to be ignored But tlmv are too enlightened and too patriotic io 
care for separate electorates and they Rad not the worldly wisdom to nut their 
.signatures to the I/mdou Minorities Pact of 1931, Therefore they arc with Hindus in 
tho so-called general or what, may more correctly bo described as the miscellaneous 
or Hie odds and ends or the H cetera electorate. 

. 7. In view of iho Poona Pact concluded in haste and under the shadow" of an im- 
minent national calamity of the first magnitude I tread on delicate ground when T 
speak of tho arrangements for the -representation of the so-called depressed classes. 
But I am uncommitted and am five io repeat, what F have said elsewhere, that it 
aggravates the unfairness of the Premiers award. I have always boon in favour of 
reservation of scats for them in iho general electorates and still am. But no more. 
The Hindus of Bengal in particular have been hit hard by the double injustice, I deeply 
sympathize with them. 

8. I emi hardly speak with patience of tho reservation of seats in separate elector- 
ates for majority communities as in Dong.d, tho Punjab, tho Frontier Province and 
ftirul. I condemn tho an angement without reservation or qualification and with 
emphasis. 

9. The treatment accorded to tho Hindus oT the Punjab is a very peculiar form 
of protection of minorities which is the ostensible and avowed * object of tho ‘award 1 , 
Proportionately they will be a smaller minority in the legislature ihan in the province. 

1 have not. yet come across a serious defence of this grave injustice. 

30, With very few individual exceptions women throughiout India and every one 
of their organisations pressed hard and prayed earnestly to bo saved from communal 
electorates, Thoir prayer has boon chivalrously rejected and in spite of themselves 
they are to bo drawn into the muddy whirlpool of communal controversies. Poor as 
1 am t shall beg or borrow— 1 would not go so far as* to steal— and nwaid a prize to 
the research student who will discover what pledge of the past has had io be honoured 
in this manner. 

11. With one accord of heart and mind Indian India has cried out against the 
ridiculously excessive representation accorded to Europeans m Bengal. I have merely 
to say ditto. 
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Prime Minister’s IIorE and Appeal 

In commending this unprecedented ‘award’ to Indians, the arbitrator uttoied a nope 
and addressed an appeal To his right hon mind the scheme is “a fair -and honest 
attempt to hold the balance between conflicting claims”. For the host part of two and 
half years India has demonstrated how ‘fair it is’ I will say nothing about its honesty. 
And speaking m his capacity not of aibitrator but of head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment m England and on their behalf, the Prime Minister uttered this hope : 

but we believe that m the end consideration of Indian needs will prevail and 

all communities will see that their duty is to co-operate in working the new constitu- 
tion which is to give India a new place m the British Common- weal tli of Nations. 

My double comment on this hope is biief. (11 John Bright said m the Houso of 
Commons that England accoxded to Indians complete equality with Britons on one 
condition, that the Indian must be at least 8 ft 6 in. in height. (2) The Communal 
‘award’ is worthy of the now constitution as the new esnstitution is worthy of the 
comm anal award. We can do without them. We pray to bo saved from both. Well 
may we exclaim, You may dissemble your lovo but why do you kick us downstairs ? 

Fellow-delegates, I have concluded my observations on the ‘communal award’. I 
regret more than I can tell that a scheme of constitution as unsatisfactory as the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report embodies, is bomg forced upon a people who are 
utterly dissatisfied with it and at the present inauspicious moment, ask for no more 
than to be left alone. I am equally soiry that that constitution includes this ‘commu- 
nal award’ for which T foi one have no good word to say As things are we are 
powerless to make our will prevail. Wo are oven subjoct to such vicissitudes as the 
members of a great organisation which calls itself national abstaining from voting 
m the principal legislative body of the country on the merits of the ‘awaid’. Verily, 
gentlemen, nations get the government they deserve. Tins was Mr. Iliime’s constant 
refrain. Perhaps, too, they get the Congress thoy deserve. 

One thing is certain. Howsoever anybody may shape his conduct, our duty is 

E lain It calls insistently and I hope you will prove that it doos not call us in vain. 

Iven in circumstances the most depressing inaction must bo condemned. I have 
referred to the great founder of the Indian National Congress. Mr. Hume did me 
the honour of wnting to mo m his last years and he gave me as a young man this 
advice : “Honest work unselfishly done never fails in the long run.” I profoundly 
believe in this. Let the run be as long as it may, righteousness alone will triumph. 
Therefore, our duty is to work, work, work. It was the gospel of work which the 
Grand Old Man of India was never weary of preaching. “Work here, rest elsewhere” 
was his own motto, the great Dadabhai Naoron’s To he daunted by fear of defoat 
and to retreat from the scene of action is indeed to betray a lack of faith in the 
teachings of our religion And shall we, fellow-delegates, wo who meot under the 
leadership of Pandit Madan Mohon Malaviya, dishonour him and show ourselves 
unworthy of him by hesitating instead of rendering active service V £ pray God, No. 
Assembled m the vicinity of Dhaimakshetra called Kurukshetra, Jot us resolve to be 
reverently obedient, honestly to the best of our poor capacities, to the immortal 
teaching of God Sri Krishna, and always try to do our Duty without hate and with- 
out desire, and always seek for opportunities to serve with lovo. 


Resolutions — Second Day — 24th* February 1935 


Condemnation or Communal Award 


Fighting speeches marked the proceedings of tho second day’s session of the 
Conference when resolutions were discussed. The pandal unlike yesterday was packed 
to suffocation and many prominent persons were also present. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the first resolution condemning the Com- 
munal ‘Award’, which was as follows 


Resolved that this second session of the All-India Anti-Communal ‘Award’ Con- 
ference condemns without reservation or qualification the so-called Communal ‘Award’ 
as being grossly unjust (to the Hindus and tho Sikhs particularly) as mak ing for 
increased communal discord, as being anti-national and undemocratic, and as rendering 
it very difficult for the legislature to function on non-communal lines for the amelio- 
rapon of the condition of the people as a whole as well as because it will have the 
efteot of strengthening British domination over India.” 

Pandit Malaviya said that the ‘award’ would not help any community except 
Europeans and would not allow the tree of true self-government, catching roots. * 
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They must, thoivbm*, make a gnm iloteunmaHoti of foioing il into the sumn fate as 
the Rnwlatt A< t Their efforts, winch had been eiowned with success at Allahabad, 
were fluctuated b\ the »S notary oi Srute Tin* ^p.uher declared that if only Indians 
wit* allowed to gowni India uudet a punt elcctniale sjstem, there would riot remain 
a smile member of the dopio-.no l cluase* and the eeonmmr condition of everybody 
would imjnovt* by Imps and bounds, lie emotionally eoiitrusred the conditions of 
India with fnieimi powers, especially Japan, and said* that while dunn£ tlm lust; 23 
>cats Japan hid built up a huge trade and mdustiy and ships, India had gone down 
under fmeign domination. 

Twont\-iour persons spoke condemnin'; the ‘awaid’ m the stiongest terms and 
some of them uigmg I 'audit Mala viva to lead a strong movement for getting the 
‘award annulled. 

(hi/ar u Wirr Swr/h said that the Punjab was the home of the Sikhs and they 
were determined to get an effective vmcn for themsohes m the Government of the 
Run I ah at any sac n lice. 

Maulvt Ah tun fiamcuh (Bengal) supporting the resolution, said that by the 'award' 
the British (iovermuent had now secured a division m the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities and the day was not far oil’ when even the Muslim community would bo 
thus divided in srvei'ul sections 

Mr. Abdul . ajul Khan (inhere) declared that the communal electorates would not 
help tho Muslim community economically m tlm least They had created in the com- 
munity a body who wore exploiting Muslims and were helping the bureaucracy and 
themselves. 

Pandit Is'anak Chat id was shouted down by tho audience when he attacked tho 
Congress for keeping silent on the question of the communal ‘award’. 

After nearly three and a half horns’ discussion the resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Wmrnn.vwAL or India Bill Urofd 

Dr. ft, K. Mttkhet }pc moved the second resolution uiging the withdrawal of the 
Government of India Bill which is as follows 

u Resolved that this Conference is firmly of opinion that the Government of 
India Util is full of pinvhuons, including the so-called communal 'award', injurious to 
Indian interests and olrio\ioit.s to Indian opinion and should, therefore, be withdrawn.’’ 

Dr. Mukhorjee said that tin-, monster stomi on rhtee legs — Federation, adulterated 
responsibility and safeguards and was bound to fall sooner or later. 

Mr. Am nr $iw;h ,->aid that if this Bill was not withdrawn they would be compelled 
to do that which they did for stopping the separation of Bengal' and for putting tho 
ftowlaft Act m the waste basket. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that the Bill was most mischievous ns it contained 
a provision for tho separation of Sind which was being done for placating certain 
individuals and banging disruption among the Hindus and tho Muslims. 

Supporting the u*solution, Mr. K »s\ Subramanyam said that ha was himself a 
Congress man and remarked that the Congressmen had not done their duty m not re- 
jecting tho ‘award’ in the Assembly. Ho asked whether the Congress men had not 
had a ih/fureneo of opinion on other vital matters and whether they had not expressed 
their definite opinion thereon and then why they were neutral on this point. 

A few others spoke and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Conference thou passed the third and last resolution, 

Aoitatiox against Award 

This Conference appoints a committee consisting of tho following persons (with 
power to add to their number) to tike stops in cooperation with other associations 
with similar objects to carry on an active agitation against the communal ‘award ’ m 
well as tho Government of India Bill as a whole. 

The names of Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, President, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavim 
chairman, Mr. M. 8. Anov, secretary, Dr. Tagore, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjeo, I)r. 
ItodhAkuiuuid Mukerjco, Raja Naromiranath, Dr. Moonje, Bhai Paramanund. Mr. Abduw 
Samad, Mr. Abdul Majid, Giani Sher Singh, 8ardar Tara Singh, Sardar Sant Singh, 
Santa Mongol Smgh, Mr, A. 0, Sen, Mr. K. K. Malaviya. Mr. Rrijendra Barmy, Mr. 
Navalrai, Kumar Oanganand Singh, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, Mr. MathumaL Air. flimh 
Chandra Chakravarty, Mr. J. C. Gupta, Sardar Amur Singh, Mr. Goviud Pradhan, Mr. 
8, B, Tambo, Mr. N. C. Kelkor, Raja Sir Ram pal Singh, Pandit Tbakurdas, Mr. Nar- 
singhnaram Singh, Mr. B, £, Barn, Mr. V, Naidu, Mr. J. N„ Basu, Mr. SurendranatH 
Mauk, Pandit Oauri Shankar Miara, Srhaati Shaimodevi and Mr. Faqir Chand. 
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Tlie resolution was proposed by Ml*. Aney and secondod by Matliumal. 

Mr. Beharilal , supporting it, thought that it was tlio most impoitant rosoluUon. 
The work of tko foundation which was laid by Pandit Malaviya was strengthened by 
Mr. Ramanand Ohatteijee and Mr. Chmtamam, but a building still lomainod to bo 
erected for which an agitation should be continued. 

Mr. Hanhar Swamp said that the Mahabhaiat was fought and won under Madan 
Mohan (Lord Krishna) and now they also would fight and wm under Madau Mohan 
(Malaviya). 

Pandit Malaviya remarked : u Do not preach war but preach peace” 

In conclusion Dr A. 0 . Sen, chairman of the reception committee, thanking tho 
president and the delegates said that the gathering had been unprecedented, momentous 
and unique and the president dissected the ‘award 5 very skillfully. As for Pandit 
Malaviya, he said that he had been a beaconlight in showing the way to his country- 
men. He bade a regretful farewell 

Declaung the conference closed, Mi. Chintamani paid grateful thanks to the 
revered leader, Malaviya] 1 , on whom the success of the conference was mainly due. 
He took for granted that the Conference was a great success and believed that its 
meaning would not be lost on the British Goverment of India and England that tiro 
‘award’ had the support of no community m India which, he described, was not a 
blessing but a curse, and which should either be withdrawn or tlio Government would 
have to regret. Mr. Chintamani assumed that the* anti-communal ‘award’ leagues would 
cooperate with the above committee The speaker behoved that an agreed settlement 
would be the best solution, but if an agreement was not ai rived at the ‘awaid’ was 
no corollary to be thiust down their throats Tho Hindus were ever leady to discuss 
the terms of a settlement, which, if not reached, responsibility would bo not tliens. 


The Communal Award Conference 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 24th. March 1935 

Pandemonium prevailed in the All-India Communal Award Conference held on 
the 24th. March 1935 in the Aiabic College Hall, New Dollu under the president- 
ship of the Natcab of Dacca, when a section of Muslims took strong objection 
to the words of Sir Mahomed Yakub who, while supporting the first resolution of the 
day referred to the speech of one of his predecessors wherein he had waniod the total 
rejection of tho Communal Award and said that it was unfortunate that, whenever 
Muslims held such vital conferences, certain hirelings attempted to create trouble just 
lo show that there existed vast differences amongst Muslims 

The situation became worse, ivhon an official of the Conference warned tho sarao 
person and after exchange of words attempted to turn him out Chairs wore hurled 
in the subsequent melee and some poisons wore turned out bodily Bettor counsels 
prevailed in the end and those concerned cleared their respective positions and expres- 
sed regret and embraced each other. 

President’s Address 

Tho President in his address said : 

“The Communal Award is not the making of Machiavellian foreign Government, but 
is the direct outcome of aggressive communalism of a soction the majority of which had 
engendered deep distrust and acuto apprehensions in the minds of minorities”. 

Continuing, he said that the Conference had not been of their own seeking. It had 
been rather thrust upon them by such friends as Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Moonjo, Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani ana others. Muslims had become thoroughly self- conscious. They 
were ready to make any sacrifice for justico and would not accept tho position of 
serfdom and subjection in self-governing India, lying down. They could not allow the 
freedom and the unity of India to mean in practice political subjection, economic ex- 
ploitation and cultural submersion of eighty million Indian Mussalmans. Tho position 
of Muslims under the Award, he said, was not at all what they had boon demanding, 
Tb& Award fell far short of their just rights. But they were no dreamors of dreams. 
They were ready to work the reforms based on the Award with the best of intentions 
and commended the same policy to the Hindus* 
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The Ihrsidunt culmiW aj p length tho attitude oi the Hindu Mahasabha which group 
ho (lmuibed as \vi\ unsympathetic, imieuronable and uneompronusimr, holding them 
tesponsible f<»] the hulurc of tie* Knienthu Ltusud Juinali peace pail*» t \s and the Unify 
plans hut Ii m India and England ILo outlined u pi<m\unme nl w nil: tui national unity 
and pleaded fm the education of tin* musses and organisation of inter-communal leagues 
for the beth‘i meat and social uplift of the masses. 

Refilling to tin* proposed Hindu Sikh deputation to England for lighting against 
the A wind, the Nau.ih warned that the mu\e would further alienate the minorities and 
make an agieement next to impossible 

Khan Fahtb Mahomrd Sidtliq Malta ni^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates, asserted that the Award eould not be repealed hy either 
pilgrimage to London or l»v agitation in India. It c‘ouhi onlv he unsettled by mutual 
agreement. lie said that dunng the last twenty jours, the majority had resisted to 
the utmost the just rights of the minorities and when the latter seemed a noitioii of 
then just demands, the Conner were holding Confei dices and leading deputations. 

Discussion of Resolutions 

Proposing the Nawab of Dacca to the, chair, Maulnna ShauhU AH regretted that 
Pandit Malavna, who should have made efforts for unify, had arranged the Anli- 
Awurd Voufereneo. On the one hand, he wanted freedom, while, on the other, he was 
going to London to beg The speaker held that Dr. Moonje was responsible for to- 
day's Conference, 

Mr. Shaft Daudi proposed the following resolution: u TIns Conference, which is 
representative of the Mussulmans in tho whole of India, declares its considered 
opinion that tho Award so far as it goes is a comer-stono of gigantic constitutional 
machinery upon which any future Government of India may ho based without which 
no* genuine representative Government ran he safely Cfttablishod m India”. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi congratulated tho Congress for rightly understanding the com- 
munal position and passing a resolution at Patna not interfering with the communal 
question* unless it was mutually settled The Congress now* realised that they must do 
constructive work and if was an auspicious augury that they were working suio by 
side with Mussulmans Mr. FaMul linn seta aided the resolution 

Mahomed Fa mini l ah pleaded for the » omplete rejection of the Uvard, since justice 
was not done to the Punjab and Hen gal Muslims, while Ikiluolustun-wus not consti- 
tuted into a sepai ate province. Tt neither contained Mr. .Imuah's fourteen points, nor 
tho decision of tho Muslim Conference held under the presidentship of tho Aga Khan. 

Mr. Yarn in Khan fried to remove the previous speakers misapprehensions hy 
saying that it was a matter of reciprocity. While they got less proportionate represen- 
tation in tho Punjab and Hangul, they had more, than tjurir duo in other provinces, ilo 
wandered, when Mr. Gandhi lusted for the settlement of the Depressed Class question 
why should ho not do so for tho achievement of Jimdu-Musliin unity which was a 
more vital question. 

Mr, Abdul Waktib opposed tho Award since it neither removed unemployment, nor 
ameliorated tho peasants’ plight. 

Fir Mahomed Yakub who, while supporting resolution, attacked lus predecessors 
who pleaded for the rejection of tho Award and said that some hirelings always 
attempted to create trouble to show that vast differences existed amongst the Muslims, 

A loud uproar was raised and hot words were exchanged. There was pandemonium 
for over a quarter of au hour and subsequent speakers were continually heckled, 

Mr, Azmatullah , opposing the resolution, said that they with a small group of 
Muslims sitting in the Arabic Hall thought that the entire Muslim community was 
with them. 

Tho President warned the speakers that they had to keep in viow tho issue under 
consideration and not indulge in attacks and counter-attacks. Mr Amatullnh was con- 
taining his speech, when Jflaji Kashid Ahamcd, Secretary of the Conforoneo wont to 
Abdul Wahab Usman and warned him not to cause a disturbance. This resulted in an 
uproar, when Mr. Kashid Ahamcd attempted to remove Mr. Abdul AVahab from the 
chair. Great confusion prevailed in which chairs were hurled and two or three persons 
wore removed bodily from the hall. 

Closing the debate Mr. Shaft Daudi said that the unemployment and the sad plight 
of the masses were due to tho Hindu-Muslim disunity and the acceptance of the Award 
was laying the foundation-stone of unity. 
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One from the audienoe wanted to move an amendment, but it was objected to 
on the ground that it was unconstitutional to move it when the debate was being 
closed. 

On his treat that if the amendment was disallowed, his party would walk out, he 
was allowed to speak; and ultimately Mr Shaft Daudi withdrew Jus resolution and the 
amendment was adopted unanimously. 

Mr, A. H. Q-haznavi , moving the second lesolution, said that some oommunal- 
mmded Hmdus were carrying on agitation against the Muslims m England which was 
unfair. Muslims always advocated mutual settlement. In December 1930, a settlement 
was practically reached, but a Sikh leader would not affix his signatuio on that 
fateful night for one seat He (the Sikh leader) would not accept one seat offered by 
the Piemier from the Depressed Classes’ quota He wanted u a pound of flesh from 
the Muslims”. 

Mr. Ahamed Abdulla Earoon Jaffer supported the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Mirza Abdula Qadir Beg proposing the third resolution appealed to the 
Muslims to carry such propaganda as would sink down Pandit Malavlya’s and the 
Maha Sabhaites 1 voices. “'When dogs run mad, you shoot them. You should at least 
choke the threats of these so-called Hindu leadeis by your countor-agitahon 

Mr. Ghulam Nizamuddm seconded and Mr. Azmatullnh who had been turned out 
earlier in the day also supported the resolution which was unanimously carried 

Mr. Samiullah also re-entered the Hall and apologised He embiaced Haji Rashid 
Ahamed and thus everything terminated amicably. 

Text of Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted 

(1) This Conference is of opinion that the opinion that the Award falls short of 
legitimate demands of Indian Muslims but in view of the fact that there is no bettor 
agreed scheme before the country the Muslim community is determined to accept and 
work it as far as it goes and so long as there is no other agreed settlement of com- 
munal problem. 

(2) This Conference strongly protests against the unjust hostile and unreasonable 
attitude of a section of British politicians, fortunately small towards the legitimate 
political safeguards demanded by Indian Muslims. It further opines that such expres- 
sions of anti-Muslim feelings will exasperate the Muslims, imperil the trust of Muslims 
in British statesmanship ana hamper the growth of genuine Indian unity and political 
settlement. 

(3) (a) The Conference condemns in strongest terms the activities of the sponsors 
of anti -Award movement, a movement which is calculated to create bitterness among 
the communities and would lesult in a set back of the political progress of the coun- 
try, (b) This Conference particularly deplores the holding of Anti- Award Conioronco in 
Delhi and the decision to send a deputation to London headed by Pandit Malaviya to 
agitate against the Award and hereby requests Mossis Jmnuh, tC. L Oanba and other 
responsible Muslim leadeis of India who happen to be m England this summer to do 
all in their power to counteract and expose tho mischievous propaganda. 
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The All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

Introduction 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha held its sixth session at Cawnpore. 
The most vital issue was, of course, the so-called Communal Award. 
Both the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Rev. Ottama, who 
presided over the session, were very outspoken on the mischievous 
nature of the Award, the sinister motives which are generally believed 
to be behind this “Machiavelian policy* (as the Times of India puts it), 
and the need of an united and persistent effort being made by the whole 
of Hindu India to get the Award buried, decently if possible. On page 
333, will be found the Resolution of the Mahasabha on the Communal 
Award. It couderans the Congress official attitude of neutrality. 

The contention that Mr. MacDonald’s decision on the Communal problem in India 
is sacrosanct being in the nature of au arbitral Award has been rebutted in the most 
effective manner bv Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir N. N. Sircar, Dr B. S. 
Moonje, Mr. 0 . Y. Chmtamam, Bhai Paiamanand and Sj Ramananda Chatterjee by 
reference to relevant proceedings of the Round Table Conference in London and the 
Consultative <. ommittee of the Round Table Conference at New Delhi. 

As regards the right of the Parliament to frame a constitution for 
India, we should like to draw attention to the speech of Mr. Vijaya- 
ragnavachariar, which while dismissing (there being “no earthly chance*) 
the contemplated Constituent Assembly for evolving an agreed constitu- 
tion for iudia as not being a practical proposition, would pin our 
faith down to the Queen'* Proclamation —the Great Magna Charta of 
India, as the old stalwarts loved to say in season and out of season — * 
and confront our august Sovereign with it on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee. “There was more in the heaven and earth of the Proclamation 

than many of us could dream of* said Mr. Aehariar in effect. He 

cited witness an Englishman, who was for thirty years in India, that 
“Eng ishmen, both civil and military, cursed the proclamation and hated 
it m their heart of hearts." We shall say nothing on Mr. Achariar^S 
articles of political faith, Wa shall only say this — that an agreed 
Indian constitution that shall not miscarry will not be born so long as 
an instrument on the lines of the Constituent Assembly cannot be for- 
ged into being. It is certainly not being nursed on the lap of the gods 
and siia.ll not one day drop in our midst hailed as a boon from 
heaven. We ourselves shall have to evolve the instrument whatever 
the cost, and decide the issue whatever be the time required for it# 

On the programme of the Mahasabha, we have to make the same 
observations as we made with reference to the Congress. Its organising 
and constructive programme must take the first place in its delibera- 
tions and plans. At present its contact with the vital batteries of 
Hindu India is but slightly and weakly established. It is not in living, 
effective touch with the 2dQ millions in the name of which it speaks 
and tots* 
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Oar humble suggestions as to the programme to bo followed with 
advantage are brit-flv these : — 

(II The Muhasabha has rightly laid stress on the truth that the 
great Hindu Community can best earn (lie. respect and consideration 
and justice which are it« due only by developing and showing its in- 
nate strength But what are the real sources of its strength and how to 
utilise them to the best advantage? It should, therefore, bestow its most 
earnest thought, to what really constitutes its fort.’ and what its foible — 
what really made Hindu civilisation the great and beneficent power that it 
was during thou-auds of years ; what makes it a power of wonderful 
vitality, resKtanceand adaptability still ; and what factors have contributed 
to the weakening of this power, especially in the economic and political 
fields- Needless to say that this is not a mere academic enquiry which 
one may undertake after the day’s work has been done. No vital and 
lastingly fruitful work is possible without the knowledge of the back- 
ground of actual conditions ns represented by our special history and 
the Genius of the people working through it. The. art of the Hindu 
JMahnsitbha will require its seif nee. Otherwise the so-called art or 
practice will only confound. The leaders and workers should, accord- 
ingly, initiate themselves into the science and master it. They will 
have to be like the Risiiis, Sages and Bratncharins of old. 

(2 Leaving aside their “superiority complex’’, they should try to 
establish a vital rapprochement, based on knowledge, understanding and 
sympathy, with the conservative and “Sanatanist” India— which is still, 
prepomieratingly, the Reality that India is. The “progressive* elements 
should eschew the job of trying to rouse and brace up the "sleeping 
lion" by what we have elsewhere called nasal feeding. The relation 
should bo one of mutual understanding and co-operation. The Mahass- 
bha should not be, exclusively or pxepondcratiiigly, an organisation of 
the "progressive! elements*'. Its scope should be as wide and catholic as 
possible. Its creed should be broad nod catholic like true Hinduism 
itself. 

(8) Which does not mean that it should pursue a milk and water* 
or "neither fish tior flesh nor good red herring" policy. Any persua- 
sion, within the fold, progressive or sauatanist, must bo encouraged to 
show itself to its beBt advantage : 

The Mahasabtm edifice should not be based on the ignoring or 
sappressing of Borne elements, but upon the strength and unhampered 
growth of all. 

(4) Political obsession is the bane of modern movements. Practic- 
ally every move is so designed and managed as to suit political ends, 
How, politiosl ends may be good ; but it does not follow that they are 
the only ends that are good or that they are the beBt or supreme. 
They have their rightful place in a scheme of human ends or values. 
Politics, apart from such broader values, may degenerate into special 
propaganda, exploitation, faction, oliquism and coercion. These have to 
jbe guarded against. There is a lurking suspicion in the mind of the 
Vast and apparently unorganised conservative sections of the people 
that the Hindu Mahssabha, in some matters, may be speaking in the 
name of the people without earning the fullest right to speak on their 
behalf and wl their accredited mouthpiece ; that, in some cases, It nuqr 
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be exploiting the seeming silence or apparent stolidity of the people 
for furthering their political, social or religious reform purposes. This 
suspicion may be well-grounded or not. But the basis for it, real or 
imagined, should be permitted to exist. The Hindu Mahasabha should 
not only be, but actually persuade the great Hindu Community, conser- 
vative or liberal, that it is its true friend in need and deed. It should 
not seek to foist or impose its own views or programmes on the Hindu 
Community. A common, forceful programme should be permitted to 
be evolved out of mutual understanding, sympathy, appreciation and 
trust. There is no short cut to Hindu solidarity and Hindu revival. 

(5) The Mahasabha should evolve into being a truly national system 
of mass education — on national lines and under national control. It 
should have its own organs and instruments of mass enlightenment and 
mass appreciation. 

(6) It should establish vital contact, through actual service, with the 
masses including the Harijans. The contact should be at every vital 
point. Which means that the Mahasabha must have its centres of work 
(mainly service) in every village. As regards untouchability, it should 
primarily try to establish heart-touch and soul-touch which is more 
Sian anything essential. The work should bo less showy and more 
substantial. Cultural and economic uplift of the Harijans is the thing. 
But remember that the Harijans have still a sound and noble culture 
of their own fostered by generations of Nanak, Kavir, Tulsidas, Tuka- 
ram and Sri Chaitanya. This culture should be fostered by every 
means. Economic uplift, again, should mean a clean, decent and inde- 
pendent living and not an artificially inflated standard of living 
involving many outlandish inutilities and futilities, as in the middle and 
upper classes. 

(7) With other communities its relation should be one of good-will 
based upon a feeling of its own strength and goodness. 

(8) Tts politics should not bo of the week-kneed kind. It should 
be self-reliant, though not discarding sincere outside help. 

(9) It should preserve and promote the best and most vital features 
and factors involved in the Hindu Type. 

(10) Generally, it should maintain its live wire connections with 
all the dynamism of the Indo-Aryan Being as Power, { P. N, 
Mukhopadhya ), 



The All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

16th. Session — Cawnpore — 20th- to P.2nd. April 1935 

Tun 'Welmi^e Yiuuiess 

The sixteenth annual or the All -India Hindu Mahasabha was hold at 

Cawnpore on the 20Lh April 1£)35 uudei tho presidentship of Rev, Ottawa fib Mu 

‘Welcome somq h\ women volunteers hom liaiuda m pmtunsquo umfnuns and the 
chantin'? ot Huddles! p ravins formed the preliminary ooiemony. The presence of a 
iairty large numhw uJ IhuinoM and .I.ip.me ft o Monks.' in jellow robes, added a dial met 
ououtal touch to the meeting 

About 5,tX>t delegate in. hiding Ihi|u NarendranaHi, "Or. D B Moonjc, llh.u Purainii- 
muid, Mess is. 0 Viiiaughuvuehai iai\ Kamunand Olut torjoo, Sanat Kumar Uluudhun, the 
Raja of Tu wa, Ihu lUhadm Lain Kamsarau Das and Mr. Rndha luimud Mukhorjec 
weio piesent on tie* dais Mon* than 3< H RJ people attended the session as visitors. 

Mi. Bujewha Swamp, t'liainnan of the Reception C'ommittee, m the course of 
his address, strongly oiituusel the Government's policy m separating Ihirma from 
India and said that/ the two countries were hound hy traditional ties, being inheritors 
of a common religious culture Giiewuis mjmy would, therefore, be mtlieted on the 
people, both of [Surma and India whim the scheme of operation was efloeted 

Mr. Swamp next attacked the Communal Award and said that the Hindu opinion 
could never be reconciled to it The negotiations that wore bein'? carried on between 
the President of the Oouguss and Mr. M A. diuuah had not yet borne fruit lmt if tlm 
negotiations were earned on in a bargaining spnit, he, lor one, would not support 
them. The best solution of the communal problem ia> m the Hindus properly 
organising themselves and r using a united voice to protect their rights, That organi- 
sation could ottlv he possible when Hindu society purged itself dt mhoumt impurity 
by dealing eq ril pedum to all castes Thoir treatment ot the Depressed classes was 
far from s.itisl.vdory and the eousohdation ot Hindu society was not possible so long 
as Hindus did u d ie\w» their opinion about the rights of lower castes. 

Referring to the \e\ed question of music hefuiu mosque, Mr Swamp wind that Hindus 
did not seek f.ivmned treatment at the expense of other communities. They only 
wanted that the Government dmuld hold the scales even and meet the situation with 
fairness and justice, It was oiteti found that Muslims engaged m prayers in mosques 
were not disturbed by any other kind of noise except by muse produced by Hindu 
music. Authorities were atwa\s in fear ol wounding the religions feelings of ‘Muslims 
but they never cared about hurling Hindu smitirntmt in stopping music bofora mosques, 
Kmholdeuud by the Government's indulgence, Muslims hud put forward a new demand 
that any person silting or lying at a pi wo olavi to the street through which u 
Mohurrmn procession pushed should stand up in respect. Tiiis was a perverse demand 
and carrier 1 with it its own condemnation. 

Tho speaker appealed to Hindus to remove the grievances of .fains in tho matter 
of taking out processions. Hindu n and dams were members of tho same commumiv 
and they must lie tolerant of each other’s religious susceptibilities. 

Fn conclusion, the speaker asked Hindus to sink their domestic differences mid 
unify tho divergent forces working m Hindu society, in order to protect their rights 
and win, in collaboration with other communities freedom for Aryavartha. 

Mr. Swamp then proposed Rev. Ottama to tho chair. 

Preiidenti&I Address 

Rev, Oittma took tho chair and delivered Jus presidential address. In tho course of 
his speech he said 

The ITindu Mahasabha owed its origin to tho far-seeing statesmanship and construc- 
tive genius of that illustrious son of Mother India, l mean Bwami Sradlmnand, ami 
during the short period of its existence it has done a lot in the way of safeguarding 
the interests of trie Hindus and retarding the forces of disintegration which had been 
eating into the vitals of the Ilmdu community. \’ct we have noticed with dismav a 
growing tendency on tho part of some of our political leaders to assume a superior 
pose ami try to discredit this groat institution before the jworld. Persistent attempts 
have been made directly and indirectly, of late, to brand the Hindu Mahasabha us a 
42 
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narrow sectarian institution pursuing communal programme to the clehimcnt of the 
Indian National movement I am not ono of those ay ho think that this attompt on 
their part to appropriate all the ciedit for broad-minded hboiahsin m politics to them- 
selves is either justified or becoming I do not soe how to be vigilant about t ho 
legitimate interests of the gieat Hindu community which is threatened with disruption 
owing to the operation of various disintegrating factors from within and without, is to 
hinder tho national movement in India. The aims and objects of the Hindu J\lahasablia 
have been announced and reiterated on many occasions bv so many t responsible Hindu 
leaders that I do think it necessary to re-state thorn, although it is not imotton that 
we find persons, who should have known better, betraying ignorance about them and 
indulging in cheap sneers at this great institution l will content myself by saying 
only this that the Hindu Mahasabha has never boon, actuated by any desire to encroach 
on the rights and privileges of other sister communities Its sole i onomi has been 
to safeguard the legitimate interests of tho members of the Hindu community and 
prevent these being adversely affouted in any way. Friends, if the instinct of self- 
preservation is regarded as perfectly legitimate 1 m tho case ot even tin 1 meanest crea- 
ture on Gods’ earth, I do not understand why it should he denied only to the Hindu 
community. 

The Mischievous Award 


This brings us to the colossal hoax, perpetrated on Hindu India by Mr. Bam say 
MacDonald through what is miscalled the ‘‘Communal*' Award.” Mi. MacDonald has 
during his chequered career been responsible for many acts of heiesy and betrayal. 
He has not hesitated to let down Ins life-long colleagues’ of tho British Lahoui Party 
in the up-bmldmg of which ho himself had contributed not a little and to go back on 
the fundamental principles and progiammes which ho bad himself championed most 
vigorously for nearly 50 years, just for the sake of keeping himself m the hmo-hght 
of international politics although it had to bo on the snfferenco of his erstwhile poli- 
tical opponents. I was therefore not m the least shocked like many oE our distin- 
guished countrymen that Mr. MacDonald should have first manoeuvred most of tho 
British Indian delegates attending the Second Hound Table Conference into reposing 
implicit faith m his sense of justice and fair- play and then giving something which 
is manifestly unfair and inequitable and which no person with a reputation to lose 
and with the duty of impartiality resting heavily on Ins shoulders should have mado 
himself responsible for. As ^ for tho quostion that has amen in connection with Mr. 
MacDonald’s communal decision, namely, whether it is in the natuie of an arbitral 
award, I do not think it necessary to take up your time by going into detailed dis- 
cussions The contention that Mr. MacDonald’s decision on the Communal problem in 
India is sacrosanct being in tho nature of an arbitral Award has boon rebutted in tho 
most effective manner by Pandit Marian Mohan Malaviya, Sir N N. Bn oar. Dr. D. S. 
Moonje, Mr, C. Y. Chmtamam, Bhiu Parmananand and Bj Ramauanda Chatter joe by 
reference to relevant proceedings of the Hound Table Coufeivneo in London and tlio 
Consultative CommitteeCof the Hound Table Conference at New Delhi. 


As for the mischievous implications of the so-called Award m arresting tho 
orowtdi of nationalism in India, again, l do not propose to dwell at length because 
they have already been exposed threadbare and it is permissible to hope that thoro 
is none among the Hindus at least who is going to shed a tear to-day if the so-called 
Award is given a decent burial. I will only content myself with quoting a passage 
from the editorial aiticle which appeared in tho a Timos of India” immediately after 
the publication of the provisions of the Communal Award. It run as follows :-~“Tho 
effect produced by the ‘Award’ has been very unhealthy. It has deepened distrust 
m British intentions and afforded an opportunity to Nationalists in India to impugn 
the good faith of the British Government which is being charged with following a 
Machiavellian policy of sowing seeds of discord among tho different sections of people. 

a f a ' 1 . n shows how much out of touch the British Government aro 
with the realities of the Indian situation,” 

Hindu Ladia and Nationalist India has condemned the “Award” with ono voice and 
urged ite moaiiicaitionin accordance with broad principles of democracy and nationa- 

have persisted in ignoring tho realities and accord- 
ingly been further and further away from a correot solution of the Indian problem. In 
?55 ot *! at kj® ™ tioe of tho attitude taken to by tho Indian National 
Congress in regard to the Award. I know they have condemned the principle underlying 

a fJ tr0I } giy .8® ..possible but the fact that they did not 
urge its immediate and unconditional rejection which should bave been the only 
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logical conclusion of their euudemuaiinn, has given rise to a lot of misinterpretation 
in mteiostcl mruitoih Who can sty that this noa-cmnmiHal attitude, on the part of 
the Cmigiess has not emboldened the .Imnt l\u haiiientai y Committee to incorporate 
the provisions m the ho-eall *«L Communal Vwaid leek, stock ami harvel into 111 o 
scheme ot eouMilutioual lobuuis pmpuuudod b\ them, in tne tooth of univei sal popular 
opposition hero m Imlu Fiion-K the llimlu Muhu'-abhu, if it is to he true to the 
aims aud ohpvls n»r *li«» far thoiai’-v <d winch it had boon staitcJ, cannot sit, with 
folded hands tiuMing to tin* power m pia\ns to wmk muuoles m regard to this 
giavo momi-v to the *;n » a t 'i id he,ihh ( \ natioiuhstn in India Its eleai duty will he 
In eontinno In e,u ry m a l.iging and leuiing campaign tlnoughout the country m such 
as to eonM’V o o\i Mudon hrelhi'Ui how tin* pnnisiuns of the Communal Award 
are likely to pio,e d *t"iiui*auil to tlieir lust luteiv.sN m the long ran atul how it 
would load to mi rosed uitet-commuua! tension nuwde and inside the legislating so 
that real power m,>\ couici'i** to he m the hands, as Mi. C. V. Chmtumom so nicely 
pul, oi our lU'seap.iide tiustee* ol the l th S healed hv a Bo\einor-< lonoial and 
(Soveinors with nuav and important poweis <**u(H*d u:i them as authorities external 
and superior to the Buvenimctits losponsihlo to their respective legislatures. 

Deimjpuion 'lo Emiland 

[ imdcrst rid there is a talk 1 1 soim quarters of sending a strong deputation on 
behalf of the Baidu Uahavibhi to mobilise public opinion m England against the 
inform proposals envisage l m the Joint Parliamentary Committee's Report, especially 
against the Piemen’s C enmunal kward, thiongh the Rutish Press and platform and 
also through pourpuilo.s with the leadens ol \arious parties there with a view to 
secure its' modificaho i or lepvtion 

Frankly speaking, 1 am not optimisin' about the result of any such move^ vj e 
have already s^ui uh.it precious little lias boon achieved by our friends Sir Tej 
Bahadur S'lpru, Mr M B. Jayakar, Sir Clumanlal Setalvad ami others of their way of 
thinking who had tried all of those expedients to arouse public opinion in England 
about a much hroidei issue than the Communal Award, l mean the main constitu- 
tional question Thus* distinguished countrymen of ours were treated as tho pot 
boys” of Sir Sam ed 1 Inure oidy so long ns they did not try to disturb tho fuuaa- 
mentals of tho s-diemo diawu up by tie* Puitish experts. But when these same and 
sohei persons toot the nniisul step id drafting a punt momoiandnm suggesting modi- 
henuons of the White Paper pioposa's, tin.* Joint, Parliamentary Committee lost no 
time in making them realise their propel limitations. T do not think the British 
Press and the British public would be move hospitable to our agitation at, this stage 
over tlie Communal Award or the Joint Parliamentary Committee's proposals than 
they have been before* To speak the truth, tho generality of tin; British public have 
noithd tho time nor the inclination to attend to what is going on about tho 
affairs of 332 millions of their fellow* subjects out hero m India* They will remain 
content as ever before with the spuon-feedmg in the matter of Indian affairs to 
which they are treated by Sir Samuel ILoaro and their “men on the spot” by whom 
they have always sot much stun*. 

J. i\ 0. RrrouT 

The lung-looked-for report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has at last aeon 
the light of the day and you would expect me to express some opinion on it. 1 am 
in (ho happy position of being able to extend a hearty welcome to tins report because 
it reveals, as through a mirror* tho real mind of tho British Imperialists. 
La view of tho fact that the •report bus throughout scrupulously omitted 
any reference even to u Dominion Status” for India, not to speak of ‘Turna Swaraj, 

I consider it, a sheer waste of time to discuss the implications of the numerous safe- 
guards which the members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee have thought lit to 
tack on to every important proposal having tho semblance of making the slightest 
concession to tlio Indians. Tlmt one omission is mine eloquent in showing where we, 
Indians, stand really in our agitation for further constitutional leforma than all the 
special pleadings that, the apologists of tho u Great Mogul” at ‘Whitehall may have been 
tutored to put forward. Indians asked for a Declaration of Rights under tho const!- 
titution for the children of the soil. They luvo got instead a Declaration of Safe- 
gi tanks for the stronger on tho soil. It is all very well to talk of safeguards but how are 
we going to safeguard the safegurds Mow are wo going to ensure thatjthe safeguards 
will guard safely will bo servants of the people and not tyrants V Tho Report, has 
proved beyond doubt as, I am sure, oven tho most sober-minded moderate amongst us will 
now admit that tho Indian National Congress has been right in its cry that Swaraj is 
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not to be- attained as a gift from Britain— it has got to be earned by tho sheer force of 
our “National Tapasya”. If tho present report serves to dispel the illusion about British 
generosity that had so long obsessed a large number oi our countrymen, — [, for one, 
would not regard the time, money and energy spent during the last few years oyer its 
production as haying been wasted. 

Need of Reforms 

"We have been living in an ago which is witnessing the keenest competition in the 
race of life between different sections of people in different spheres of theii activities. 
In this fierce struggle foi existence, the Hindus if they aie not sufficiently organised 
on a sound basis and fully equipped to stand the stress and strain that is inevitable 
under the circumstances, they wlII be elbowed out of the vantage ground and find 
themselves lelegated mto tho background [ would urge the Hindu Mahasabha to 
adopt a comprenensivo programme which would encourage all the competent elements 
of the great Hindu Community to join hands together for st Lengthening its position 
and influence throughout the world Those who have so long sutfeied any injustice 
and disabilities under the prevailing 1 ules and customs of tho Hindu Society and 
nurse a feeling of grievance on that account should bo given a message of hope. In 
this connection I would like, first of all, to plead for a change in the outlook of the 
Hindu Society towards the lights and status of its v omen-folk Let tho nrational 
rules and customs which might have answered tho requirements of the society in the 
remote past but which have tended to make our women- folk a dead weight on the 
society thereby retarding its progress in every ducetion, be remodelled in flic light of 
the requirements of the modern times. 

Then there are our brethren of the so-called Depressed classes om conception in 
regard to whom has got to be placed on a more rational and humane basis. The 
Society has also got to bo purged of tho numerous social usages and customs which 
have so long tended to cramp the personality of its individual members dneotly and 
indirectly so that the Hindu Community may be rejuvenated and lestoicd to its 
pristine glory and powers. 


Resolutions — Second Day— -Cawnpore — 20th. April 1935 

The proceedings of the Mahasabha commenced to-day straightaway, after the usual 
entry in a ceremonial way ol the president, the Rov -Ottama, followed by the Burmese, 
Japanese and Singalese delegates, with the consideration of the resolutions. 

Most of the resolutions considered to-day related to occurrences in India, which 
were the outcome of communal controversies. The unusually largo gathering and tho 
consequent lack of complete silence in the pandal and the lack of practice on the 
part of the speakers to stick to tho loud speaker microphone made it difficult for the 
speakers to he heard distinctly. So far as the speakers wore concerned, they made 
as enthusiastic speeches as they could m giving support to the resolutions, inespectivo 
of the consideration whether they were being heard or not on account, of noise. All 
the resolutions considered to-day were recorded unanimously and without any amend- 
ments, they having been considered threadbare at tho subjects committee meeting, 

Kaiuciu Firnxo 

Tho first resolution related to tho Karachi firing and it furnished a clear contrast 
to the resolutions that were being moved and had been moved on tiro subject at 
Muslim assemblies. Tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha recorded a resolution on the 
motion of Mr. Shanti Naram, which was supported by Messrs. Anand Mohan T)ham 
and B, Bauerji appreciating the prompt action of tho authorities winch prevented a 
sorious communal riot in Karachi, the Mahasabha being satisfied that the Government 
had no alternative other than to adopt the measures which it did in arresting its 
further development. The same resolution also recorded tho view that such dangerous 
demonstrations and activities of the Muslims were ultimately duo to tho ‘condemnablo’ 
mentality of the Muslim leaders in treating the fanatical murderers as roligious 
martyrs and securing clemency for them 5 . The resolution added that the Mahasabha 
was deeply mortified at the attitude taken by tho Congress party in the recent debate 
in the Assembly on tho Karachi inoident, specially tho association of the leader of the 
party with prayer for clemency. 

There was a strong feelmg in regard to the Karachi incident, and it is reported 
that when at the subjects committee some delegates sought to make the language of 
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the original di aft stronger, Kaja Naicudra Nath had to appeal to the delegates not to 
import into discussion*/ langu,u*c which displaced a mob mentality while tho Maha- 
sabha was a vlm\ dmmfied body 

Fiiio/.Ait vn < h t nijiEM r. 


The second resolution e\picvied the feeling of honor over the Fno/nlud oi-rurrwico 
and was moved by Mi Dhiamwi Yidyalaiikai anil suppoited by Misms. Ram 
Dharuso Ltd, Brahma Sarup and Sanlu Tiasad. H was passed, all standing. 

Ml sir Iha’Okil MonJITR 

On tho motion of Raja Xaivudra Nath, supported by Mev>r> Ohand Kaiau Sharda. 
Jagat Naram Lai, l)c\ lhat, Raj Nath hun/.rti, Ralius Lilian. T'awni and Shnmuii 
Lata, the Mahasabha lei-oided the following resolution . 

“This session ol tho llmdu Mahasabha stiongly protests matnst the unreasonable 
demand which lias been made by Muslims \wtlim the hist lew youts tor stopping 
muMo before mosques even mi public roads and lungs’ highway s m utter distvgaid ol 
tho legal rights ot the Hindus’’ 

Tho no\1 resolution, moved by Mr. Hhisu Lai and suppoited by Mr Naiondu 
Nath Rai, Swann Lai Nath, Ohaudlm Fiishna (iupal and Smnati Subhadra Kumari, 
reooidod the view that communal troubles and riots weie really due to the favoured 
treatment received by Muslims fiom the Uovermneut. 

Jain Puoi'isssions 

The following resolution was (onsidered and passed on the motion of Dr. Moonjo 

and the support of Mr (J Vijianighavuehanar and Rabu Aj it Tiasad Jam, 

“This Mahasabha ovpi esses its strong disapproval ol the objections mised to and 
obstructions placed in the carrying of Jain images in public processions in some places 
stud hopes that in futiue all Hindus will support and cooperate m stu h niuticssion.s ami 
loligious functions and thereby strengthen tho bond of amdy behvoou different, icligitms 
comprising the Hindu community'. 

Resolved imaniinoiisly that a committee consisting of the following members with 
power to <*oopt bo formed tor the purposes of gning effect to tin* above declination 
and pcisunde the ohpM*to»> to cooperate . I)i B. S Mouiije. 1 tabu P.idam Raj Jain, 
Raja Durga Naiaiti Singh of Tirwa and Rai Sahib Hup Clumd Jam, 

Commi y at, \Vw aish* 

The most important, resolution of the day was on the comm anal ‘‘award \ It was 
as follows 

“That the Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its complete condemnation oF the communal 
“award” decision nf his # Majesty’s Government, as it is anti-national and glaringly 
uujustj particularly to Hindus and Sikhs, and declares its determination to carry on a 
campaign against tho sjiid communal decision until it is replaced by more equitable solution. 

“That this session nf the Mahasabha doplorw the action of the Congress party in 
the Legislative Assembly in not voting against the resolution in the Assembly accep- 
ting tho so-called communal “award” and thus failing not only to rctlori the true, 
Hindu opinion on the subject but oven to carry not their own election pledges with 
regard to it” # 

Tilts resolution was moved bv Pandit Rad ha Kant Malaviyrt, who in Hie course 
of a forceful speech reviewed the history of the circumstances which led to the coin- 
innnal decision and criticized it vehemently. Tho motion was passed uiianimousiv and 
with applause after it was supported by I>r. Radltnkumud Mukeiji, Mr. Nanak Chand of 
Liu ore, Kai Hahadur Ram HaranDas and Miss Yashoda Kumuri, a voung girl nf Hamda. 

R J* fl porlod that in the subjects committee meeting Mr, l^ijiarnyhava rhariar 
doubted the propriety of passing a separate resolution on tho communal “award” and 
that he wanted to include it in Ins resolution on the constitution. Tho general view, 
however, prevailed that the communal “award” would stand whether the proposed 
Reform bill came into force or not. 


Thanks to Japanese People 

Tho last resolution passed to-day was the following moved from tho chair 
This session of the Hindu Mahasabha records its cordial t hanks to the organization 
ol the Badahist conference and the Japanese people in general for the generous 
reception aooox^dod by them to the delegates sent bv the Hindu MahasaMu to that 
conference which met last year in Tokio,” 
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Third Day — Cawnpore — 22nd. April 1935 

[Parliament’s Right to Frame Constitution 

It the resumed meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha, hold this morning, an important 
constitutional issue questioning Pailiamcnt’s light to hame a constitution for India 
was raised. 

The resolution on the subject ran as follows : “In view of the fact that the British 
Parliament is so constituted that it is incapable of reflecting, much loss repiesontmg, 
Indian opinion and -interest many way, fiuihci m view of tho fact that the 
constitution-making now in progress for India bv that Pailinment, has not satisfied any 
section of opinion "in India, this session of tho Hindu Mahasahha is of opinion that 
the situation calls for radical, different constitutional procedure, w hereby the task of 
constitution-making for British India should ho the concern of the Emperor of India 
and the Indian people on the lines of the Statute of Westminister and political conven- 
tions operating in the case of self-governing dominions Tho view was fortified by tho 
Royal Titles Act of 1876 as well as by the legal implications of the same Act” 

‘Mr. Vijayctraqhavachariar , m moving the resolution, said there was no earthly 
chance of an agreed constitution, being evolved by a Constituent Assembly, That 
being so, it was their duty to find ways and means by which they could avoid tho 
danger which threatened them. Tho present constitution, if it were passed into law, 
would check India’s constitutional progress for many years to come Therefore, they 
owed it to themselves, theii children and their children unhorn to do everything in 
their power in order to stop Parliament passing tho India Bill Ho said that ho must 
point out to the audience that Parliament had no powoi over Tndia Parliament in 
England was their Parliament and there was Tno such tiling as hereditary Parliament 
It was time, therefore, they should exercise their political rights and political sovereignty 
The speaker then explained the constitutional moaning of the word “Empeior ot 
India” as it was used in the statute of 1870. Wrong and unauthorised interpi elation 
had been put on the expression “Queen Empress” by Lord Lytton which the Procla- 
mation of 1838 did not vouch. He called that proclamation as the Magna Carta of 
India. The Queen in that proclamation said ‘My Indian subjects will bo placed on a 
footing of equality with my other subjects.’ She said : 4 T shall treat my Indian 
subjects exactly as I treat my other subjects”, That proclamation had remained a 
dead letter. There was more m the proclamation than many of them could dream of 
It had been said by an eminent Englishman who was for thirty years in India that 
Englishmen, both civil and military, cursed the proclamation and hated it in their heart 
of hearts Taking shelter under the proclamation, they must approach His Majesty 
on the occasion of his Silver Jubilee and say, “Place us all on a footing of equality 
as your grandmother said.” 

Dr. Moonje , supporting the motion, said that, since Parliament was going to force 
the Bill on them, they should approach the Emperor of Tndia and ask him that 
British Parliament had proved itself incapable and incompetent to undertake tho task 
of framing a statutory constitution. 

Dr, Radhakumud Mukherjce said that they must now be ready with their agreed 
constitutional scheme not only with regard to the Communal Award, but also with 
regard to the constitution itself. 

The resolution was supported by a number of other speakers and unanimously 
passed. 

India Bill Unacceptable 

The next resolution expressed the view that the Government of India Bill now 
before Parliament was totally unacceptable to every section of Indian opinion and 
could not be proceeded with any further as the constitution proposed was regarded on 
all hands as much worse than the existing one and was even reactionary and obstruc- 
tive to the growth of nationalism and democracy, on aceommi of its communal scheme 
intended to keep communities constantly estranged from each other. 

The resolution which was moved by Mr. Radhakumud Mukhoriee and supported 
by Mr. C. Yijayaraghavachariar, Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee and Dr. Moonjo was earned 
unanimously, 

Cowmunalism in Services Condemned 

1 Another resolution condemning the Government fixing communal proportion in 
services ran as follows : “This session of the Hindu Mahasabha unreservedly con- 
demns the recent announcement of the Government of India, fixing the communal 
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proportion m tho All-India Set vices of the Government, as it was not only detrimen- 
tal to tho establishment of efficient administration, lmt is also anti-national and is 
sum to perpetuate communal fnetion.” Tin* lesolution w as earned unanimously. 

The next insolation pleaded for making Hindi the hnnua ftanra of India Tt said 
that in the Postal Department m many piovinros, notahlv in the Punjab, Hindi was 
not recognised Sueli non-ieoognitinii caused senous nvoiivemcwe to the people. 
The resolution tin (her pleaded that Hindi should he iecogmsed as a court language m 
the Punjab and in all other pi evinces, u here it was not so recognised. 

Sepatutiox of BuJtuv 

Tho resolution on tho separation of Pan nun which wa* moved from tin* Chair, 
protested against Parliament's deoision and said that it would have the client of 
breaking the political unity of Burma and India and disintegrate the cultural fellow- 
ship of tho people 

Another resolution passsd by tho Mahasabha related to the question of preparing a 
suitable design for a Hindu Hag and appointed a Committee of seven persons with 
Mr. Padamraj Jam as Chau man. 

Bodh-Uaya Temple Bill 

At this stage a resolution on the question of possession of Bodh-Oaya temple was 
moved. This gave offence to Sanatan Hindus who made angry donmnstiations ami 
rushed to tho dais m order to prevent the passage of the resolution. Great confusion 
reigned for nearly a quarter of an hour. Tho president then left tho mooting but 
was brought back in older to adjourn the session. Tho session was adjourned till 
afternoon, 

Tho Bo dh- Gaya tomplo question which caused so much confusion m the morning 
session was settled at last and tho following resolution agreed by tho Subjects 
Committeo and tho opposition was put from the chair in evening session and passed. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that efforts should be made to arrive at nu 
amicable settlement of the quest iou which was arisen about the management of the 
Budh-Gaya temple between Kanatauists and Buddhist Hindus ami is therefore of 
opiuion that the proposed lull for the management of the above temple lie not pro- 
ceeded with by its authors in tho Assembly This session therefore appoints a com- 
mittee consisting of Bhui Peniunand as chairman. Buhti Jagntnaruin Lai Swami 
Dayanand, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Ohaturvedi. Mr. Anandpriva' Kanshlyan and Mr. 
Devapnya Balismgh subject to the condition that the aufhuis'of the bill agree not to 
proceed with the same pending efforts for arriving at an amicable settlement (ill the 
end of this year and that the committee shall not commence work until this condition 
has been fulfilled and subject further to the condition that any settlement which 
might be arrived at hy the committee appointed by lira Holinoos Jagaiguru Slmnkara- 
charya will bo acceptable to the Samiiamsfs l 

Tho Mahasabha also passed in the evening a resolution laying down its programme 
of work during tho current year. The session terminated after short speeches by 
some Japano.se and Singhalese delegates, thanksgiving speeches hy ISabu Brijendra 
Nwarup and Bhai Permaaand and concluding remarks by the president. 


The All-Bengal Hindu Conference 

The Welcome Addreii 

Tho All Bengal Hindu Conference met at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on 
the 2nd. February 1935 under tho presidency of Sj, Narendra Kumar Sa&u. 

Mr. Twhar Kanti C?7io$/-r, Chairman of the Reception Committee, began by accord- 
ing a hearty welcome to tho delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 

The speaker referred to the India Bill published that morning which showed how 
shabbily tho Government treated public opinion in India. lie would request the 
President who was more competent than him to deal with it and to explain the 
implications of the BUI to thorn 
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But an even greater danger was staring them in the face and that is the danger of 
the already much condemned Communal Award of the Prime Minister, which was 
made the foundation of the proposed constitution. To them, however, it was not a 
solid foundation, hut a quick-stand of their fall If in fear and delusion they placed 
their foet m this snare and once took their stand in that quick-stand then all their 
big hopes of national unity and all their political aspnations would crash under it 
like a house of caids. All their dream of mler-communal and llindu-Moslcm Unity 
would bieak onco for all. 

Referring to the attitude of the Congress towards Bengal, the speaker said ho would 
now utter a few words of sorrow and pain. The educated Hindus of Bengal had 
built the Indian National Congress, they had always obeyed its mandate. The present 
position of the Congress was due in no small measure to the genius and tho spirit of 
sacrifice of the Bengalees, who have suffered for its cause and havo all along* joinod 
their voice with all India m the Congress agitation for tho establishment of rurna 
Swaraj on a demoeiatic basis What a pity, that the very Congress failed to do 
anything for Bengal at this time of ensis, which could inspire any hope in them and 
help them out of this crisis. On the other hand, tho Congress it was strange had 
asked them to keep silent over tho Communal Award ! Needless to say Bengal could 
not swallow this without demur. 

Incidentally, the speakei reforied to the Poona Pact and said that although the 
principle of Separate Electorate has been done away with, the distribution of seats 
according to the Pact had created a new problem in Bengal. 

u Let, therefore, this Hindu Conference send forth this message of Indian unilv. 
Let each one of them carry this message from town to town, village to village, district 
to district and from province to province, and let the Hindu Bongal be saturated with 
hope and faith. Let them also give the lead to tho people of Bengal in the solution 
of vital problems affecting their political, social and economic life. Let thou* combined 
effort be directed towards the common good of the Bengalees and help them realise their 
desired objects. 

Presidential Address 

. The utter hollowness and iniquity of the report of tho Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and the Communal Award was laid bare by Sj, Narendra Kumar 'Basu presiding 
over the Conference. 


Ever since the report had seen the light of the day, observed Mr Basn, it had been 
subjected to merciless and well-deserved castigation at the hands of the Nationalist 
Indians. Confining his attention to only a few features of the report, Hj. Basu said that 
so far as the report was concerned tho word ‘dominion statu*/ had boon a taboo. The 
declaration of 1917 which promised responsible Self-Government and which was inter- 
preted by persons like the present English Premier and ex-Vieeioy Loid Invm as 
promising dominion status had been given a go-bye That had suroly been deliberately 
omitted from the preamble of the bill. 

Dwelling on the relation between tlio Governor and tho Ministers, Rj. Basu stated 
that responsible Government indicated that the executive ought to bo responsible to tho 
legislature and the legislature should have the right to dismiss the Ministers or refuse 
to vote for supplies when* occasion would arise. But in the present case the Govern- 
ment was to select the ministers and dismiss them at pleasure. Once the question 
of Salary was voted upon, the Minister would be able to snap his fingers at tho 
legislature. 

So far a9 Bengal ^ was concerned, proceeded the spoakor, the charge of law and 
order would not bo in the hands of the Minister although ho happened to be a nominee 
of the Governor . “There is much provincialism in tho Report but very little of 
autonomy.” _ 

Giving a brief history of tho Communal Award, Sj. Basu said that it was 
neither an award nor a decision but an ordinance issued by the British Prime Minister 
There might be some justification in reserving certain seats for the Mahomedans but 
there was no sense m reservation for the majority in the legislative council. And no 
Mahomedan gentleman has said up till now that there lias been no injustice done to 


there was no sense m reservation for the majority in the legislative council. And no 
Mahomedan gentleman has said up till now that there lias been no injustice done to 
the Bengali Hindus. The Communal Award was unalterable unless there was consensus 
of opinion among the members of the Central Legislature which was not at all 
possible. 

r ,-j“ha Bwna Pact, President went on, was meant to be a further wedge drive 
of Bengal From .the case of tho present relation between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans the speaker hoped that the so-called scheduled castes 
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would take heod Twenty years a^o who could have fonsecn (In* present dissension 
between the two sister communities " lie sounded a note <d warning to the membois 
of the scheduled castor that the wed no w,i> to be between the 7/ scheduled castes 
themselves. By neither acieptuig not ioje< tun; the Communal \w.ud the Connive had 
taken a curious attitude It was howemi lelieshim* to see that the Ih sclent <d (Ho 

Congress in his lettei to the “M,i lehe-doi Guardian had admitted ,A the iiUs-mmh hmu 

that the Communal \wiud was condemned iinuoi sally bv all llmhs and oven by seme 
Mahomedans The IV'ud'ufr put hnwud Mn*v al'oiinfiv'*-. to ^il> nt'P • in* Communal 
Award. He had no objection to the ll l d seits bcm\ allots l to tin- Nlaho-n -dan* piowded 
they weio returned oh the basis of the joiui eleetorate S * mildly a'l tin ‘ Communities 
Hindus, Mahomeilciiis and Vm^o-lnducis all should tiy m unison t> relies the num- 
ber ot ten seats iesei\ed lor the Europium The seats should bo distributed noonrdmn 
to the population of eaeli nmuniuuU Thudlv the que-dion miJit be settled m accord- 
mice with the dissentient note siiiomttel by the nine uiemhei <* ot the .hunt- Parli.i- 
montaiy Committee headed by Mmques. ot Zetland whieb pioudcd 

“To give to Muslims or to Hindus vvhu hewi is tin* minouty eommaiiify the ilghi 

to decide whether election m the ease id gooeial teridnnal constituency shall hobv 
separate or joint ele< torate 

“In the ease of Bengal to allot the general tenilmial '•••at between Moslems and 
Hindus on population basis, and to m\e depressed Has>cs in ah pi ounce*, the re- 
presentation given to them by the. Government under the oiigmid award Udoro it was 
modified hy the Poona Part, 

RESOLUTIONS— 2nd. Day — 3rd. Fsbruary 1935 

The Conference conclude* l its deliberations on the next day in the evening end 
unanimously expressed the opinion that do insist upon legislation on the basis ot the 
Communal Decision will seriously impede the giowth of goodwill between Britain 
and India”. 

Following resolutions wore adopted by the Conference 

“That the President bo authonsed to send the following cable to Parliament • 

(1) “That this Conteroneo of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal draws attention of 

Parliament to the fact that they have never acquit wvd in any manner m tin* 

Communal Decision ami the elrctoiate in Bengal have emphatically rejected the 
Decision in the recent, elections In tin' ImAitivo •Vssmnbly winch were bandit on 
that issue alone. This meeting further informs Parliament ' that Bengal Hindu » will 
never accept the said Decision and that to niM-t upon legislation on that basis would 
create a situation of unusual difficulty and danger and will seriously impede the growth 
of goodwill between Britain and India.” 

(2) “That this conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal words iK 

deliberate opinion that apart from tho retrogiudo character and the defective provisions 
of the India Bill now before Parliament based on tlm joint Parliamentary Commiitoos 
Report (which defect! have been exhaustively pointed out by nationalist Indians 

throughout India and do not require recapitulation) the Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact as embodied in the Scheme of the Bill are wholH unacceptable to tie* 
Bengal Hindus as boing anti-national and subversive of all principles id’ all democratic 
Government, The Bengal Hindus though a minority community do not want any 

reservation of seats but arc willing dial members of Hie Legislature *bo elected on the 

basis of joint electorate without reservation. If. however, 'the majority community in 
Bengal should be unprepared to accept, such a wdieme, the Bengal Hindus would then 
Haim weightago, as the most important community in Bengal having regard to their 
advance in education, culture, wealth, public, service, commercial interest and contribu- 
tion to tho public exchequer and that in no ease should the number of seats to b« 
allotted to them fall short of those allotted to the Muhammadan community in Bengal, 
Lasttyj should the equitable arrangement above suggested fail to find acceptance, then 
tho minimum that the Bengal Hindus would be prepared to accept and work with is 
tho scheme formulated by Lord Zetland which was placiil before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee with tho influential support ot Lord fifalisburv, Lord Derby 
and others.” 

(3) “That this mooting calls upon tho country to observe tho 10fh February next 
aa the Anti-Award Day anu to carry on an intensive campaign ap.ntet tlw OoromuMt 
Decision by all legitimate means.” 



Tlie Andhra Provincial Depressed Classes Conference 

Opening Day — Rajahmundry — 15th. June, 1935 

The eighth session o£ the Andhra Provincial Depressed Classes Conference was 
held at Rajahmundry on the 15th. June, 1935 under the President*) ol Rao Bahatfu) 
M. C. Rayah. The following ts the full text of presidential Vddioss : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Allow me to express my grateful thanks to all ol yon for the honour you have 
done me in asking me to come over here, to tins histone city of Raiahmiindry, to 
take part in the deliberations nl the Provincial Adi Andhra Conference, ifajanumdrv is 
not only a city of historic importance but is also cd groat import am o to' the Hindus 
from a leligious point of view. The sanctifying effect of a bath m the sacred river of 
Godavari at this place is considoml so great that people come all the way from the 
city of Madras for tins purpose. Out to-day l have come tor a different * purpose. T 
appreciate this honour most keenly, the honour of being called on to come in direct 
contact with so many leading members of our comnmmlv from all parts of Andhra 
Dm. 

Having come to this place, T cannot forget to mention to you the siimul services 
rendered to our commimity by the great and good hearted Maharaja of Pithapurani 
who loves all his subjects alike and very naturally bestows special consultation on 
the poorer of his children. 1 am full of a-dnuiatton and gratitude for the Maharaja for 
his gracious favours. *tn this work of special justice ho is ably supported by that 
white-robed saint, that illustrious son of Andra Desn, Dr. Sir R, Venkatarat hnain 
Naidu, whose name has become a household word for courage and humanity. I feel 
deeply grateful to him as well. 

I wish to thank His Excellency ^ Lord ‘Wilimgdon the Viceroy and Governor General 
of India, who takes such genuine interest m the prosperity and progress of our people 
and who knows by the power of sympathy whore exactly the shoe pinches the wearers 
thereof, for having re-nominated me for the third time to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in spite of, I understand, from talks in social Clubs in Madras which are 
fast becoming haunts for political gossips, the recommendation of the Government oi 
Madras to nominate a non -depressed class member to the only sent set apart for the 
Depressed Classes m the Legislative Assembly L value the piivilego, for the opportu- 
wty.it gives me of taking pari m what T muv call, shaping the cow so of public 
opinion as expressed in the Assembly, wlnrh ul no smnlll measuie influences the 
decisions of the Government of Imki m all important and vital issues. 

I am particularly grateful for tin* coutiuiuty whu li this nppoiiunif \ gnos to my 
humble labours m tins connection on behalf of both my people and the^ country lit 
large. I say ‘on. behalf of both iu,\ penplc and ihe country at large advisedly because I 
wish to disabuse the minds of sonic people of the idea that wo representatives of 
tlio minority or weak communities in Irving to safeguard the interests of our parti- 
cular community, ignore ihe interests of oilier communities or of the country at 
large. If wo did this our task would be comparatively easy. It is because some ot 
us at least do not do tins, we find our task so difficult and so delicate, So far aft l am 
concerned, you will admit that it was Hus spirit which prompted mo to co-operate with 
Mahatma Gandhi in arriving at the Poona Pact. 

T feel that we have arrived at a stage m which ive should brush aside all consi- 
derations of personal consistency with our attitude in the past and concentrate our 
attention on the future. Political agitation is only u means to an cud and not an end 
in itself, A tune arrives when we should cry halt and take account of our gains and 
losses and gathering up the results settle down to the work of reconstruction in a 
construct 1 ve spirit, lliis is why I rejoice along with the Government in the incoming: 
of the representatives of the Congress whoso participation in the deliberations of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly augurs well for the future working of the Reforms. For 
what the country needs at this hour is not mere < o- operation by one party and 
criticism by another. Its supremo need is a combination of both in one and the same 
ontical co-operation on co-operative and constructive' criticism : and tide it 
what, I take it, the Congress leaders have como into tho Assembly to offer. Jt is my 
tim conviction that it is only through co-operation in and with the Government and 
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in tlic adnmu^tiMii'tn of Mi** imiiiih ih.-t « <>-up *i aiimi .iu<l unit \ among the people 
themst'IvcN ■ uii lu* .nlnevrd Wi 1 t.imtM pia-ii-c limt-i ipvr.ition m t \ particular 
direction w uliMiit tui'i U'ui-mi-u|k r.ifiui p-uMiM ucuinst ih fi«»m another 

ijiuu'toi f^ii''iu‘!irc lu- -lit »n u rli.it Mi »-.!• \\h* j> * i m* 1l * h pr«cti* e nun-en- 

opoiatmu tnw.n L mi** p.nt; .no p.ud t.i 1 1 i * * n n\\n < •* a li\ Mom* \\ Ii' *- •' ,>uppiur thr\ 
need 1 ni\ Mi-s uni in au\ ia’ilt-lMiduu spirit l-o; a* a waiouu; !<n Mm future and as 
an earnest plea tm a c,i-i,pi*i,ili\e .ml <mi'Uin"tt\c >p[iu Umiil, brought to U,*r upon 
rlie i uiM‘loi.>t>t»u nt Mi pH»|nis,(K » ri t n- * future i un^nnamt »•! Inditt At 1 

\ non my th** t <<>v iMim*‘iil >»! Iii'lui IML tli.it bcfoi** the Parliament. mi I :u a* 
liNNt as mu iMi'imu'iit \ t- mhi< i , ; , iii , 1 l .im elad tn h!in<mvi» t’l.r the inteivvK of out 
<*ummunit\ an* advanced without < unlla t ailii tin* uit«o -u nt * Mom* *‘*nmnmi it u tun I 
indeed as'paP ol t h. • ymmul ,i<l\ .uif* *mi *ui Km luitaueo the eii!au.cment <*f tin* 
Ele* touiti* t‘n mi !» jm n m nl* tin* populaM<m to 11 p*n cent C\\"' tin 1 I'mnelnue 
to a vor\ I.uva* number nl mtr ji *nple V u* l a* .i sponal pioie. uon, tlio fivui- 
i hUo is si > tn’oa'lotn* l \i-> t>* "»\,* tin* \ i »t »* tn 10 p**t t out, «mt ot tio millions nl out 
people SluoIn this is a it* • mo\e tn tlio tlm*i tom *1 I h»in« »«*i ;it !«• Governioout or 
in other words of Swaraj fn this iv>pi * t the spot ml pintemioo it shared by our < om- 
nmml\ along with woonoi and that Mo* elevation and onfiamdiisoinont of women and 
of the Depiev^d iMassos mv two ■^.entail Putins of soma! and polite al prugroas I 
am sure tlud no hod\ m India howosm musm \ati\e and oi*thodo\ lie may he. will 
grudge us this special attoiiiiuti 

l am ulad also that tin* Po.i.ia Pa* t m whioli Hindu leaders like Madau Mohan 
Malaviya i o-nporutod with Mahatma Mandlu bn-. now boetmic a pari ot tin 1 Government 
of India f. Is this not a hut o\ot whe-li all olass,*, should rojuioo y The Pmma 
Pact is the Magna Chart i of our enmmumh. It is a well thought out imangomcmr 

It is of no use to ignore or umumiso tin* napm-tamo of Vutommiy being introduced 
in Provincial Governments immcdtatch The whole administrative mu* hiuer> including 
Law and Order will be pla **d ra tin* hands of Ministers responsibly to tin* Lmislative 
Councils and subje. t to populai coutnl . and Hose Provincial <»ovennnonfs will 
bcoomo diio.u rnpreseiitatiu's of the Cioau and miipow< k red to d<*al dir-s<lK with the 
Se»*iet.uy nf Slat'* It i^ tie-* ih.n mmv pow'm t- \{*st**d m Mm GovTimi* . I»nt inoio 
power ineaiis more i ospoi»sil*dil\ m umiy that powm Vud it onMv in ows m which 
then*, is distinct m***d t hat tin* powm i, mt»*udel to In* imed .aid will, 1 am ooutilonM 
lm used. It is latent pnwv*> rathm* than powi*i in a* tarn. Nounallx the Governor 
should have vmy hrrl<* to *lo and he h'*.**»mes an a- Mv 1 »um* o*i!\ whmi Mu* situation 
dumandu it 

In short, safeguards pr«>vi led in the lo*pmi »,nu!*l all h" iin»d** aipeitluoU" and inopej'u- 
tive if wo hrinj; a eondruetive eo-op**rative spirit, lor working the Reforms, If there 
is lack of eo-operation nmouu the and l.*u*k of »*ii.o|M»r:>*iMH in working ttie mauhi* 

nery «et up, then and only then will the safeguards become operative. It lh»s with 
the elected rnpresentath os of tin* people to make the .safeguards uuneeos-iary. If 
obstruction throws the administrative maohiuery out of gear, the engineer from outside 
will have to intervene to set it right mid to keep it going, 

In eon&idorinu this subject of safeguards, it will not do to be sentimental. A little 
sclf-oxaroiiuitiou, noth personal an*l eo-o]»erative self-ex ammatiom will do u- good. 
Arc w t c all that wo might be in the matter of mutual confidence, mutual r<spoet and 
mutual co-operation V As a xuembor of the Depreascd Classes aud as a Uiudu. I think 
1 Iiave the right to ask this (piostiou. If we possessed all the moral and social «paaliUes 
necessary for full Sell -Government, what would be the necessity Lor Gaudhijt turning 
Jisidc from hts political at,uvities and diverting hw euergius m the ^ etmsii of the 
Hiu’ijans V And is not the fooling of I’utouelmhilny with its implications of distrust, 
contempt, and boycott which i-s shown so thigrautly towards the Ui?prosse<l CW^es, 
charactenstie, in smaller measure no doubt and in subtler form, of the mutual relation 
of tho thousand communities winch inhabit, this land V 

It is no good asking 'du not such things exist m other countries, and do the people 
there not govern themselves i The fact that they govern themselves shows that there 
is a measure of mutual respect among them which makes eo-opemtiou possible. 

I <lo not charge all the Hindus with lack of sympathy for the Depressed 
Classes or towards one another ; all honour to those who lead tlio van in 
the campaign against that anti- national institution Caste, but I Uo say that the country 
as a whole and tfao Hindus as a whole are still unconverted socially though they have 
voted politically for the Congress in the recent elections. The forces of the social 
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re-action are btill strong in the country, and I shall not ho surprised if as the result 
of tiro awakening self-consciousness and self-respect of the Depressed Classes, the 
tension between Cast e-Hindus and Depressed Classes becomes worse. I have no doubt 
that frnallv the cause of Social Reform will triumph, and when that takes place, 
Political Reform will proceed apace and constitutional reconsti notion will be complete. 
Then the changed attitude towards the Depressed Classoss will react upon the relation 
between Hindus and Muslims, though in this case the difference is not merely social 
and economic but religious and cultural as well. In proportion as mutual tolerance and 
mutual co-operation advance, the safeguards will become defunct. 

I do agree that the proposed constitution is not to the satisfaction of all, but at the 
same time I would conserve and appropriate 1 poweis anil privileges piovided tor in the 
proposed constitution and prepaic foi a gieatei appiopnation of powers m the course 
of development indicated m the Reforms To talk of a wholesale condemnation of the 
constitution seems to mo not only unwise and suicidal but unwan anted by facts. 
Wisdom seems to lie m recognising the facts of the situation and m putting the 
shoulder to the wheel and in advancing the inters ests of the people and the cause of 
India through the opportunities now opened to us foi the first time in our history 

If the constitution is not to our entue satisfy lion, it is our own fault. The 
country did not condemn it unanimously — all the people and all sections did not dis- 
approve of it as a whole and not for tlie same reason eithei. If tho dissatisfaction is 
basod on the same grounds the opposition must command inspect, but if what satisfies 
one paity is the ground of the dissatisfaction of another then one should not be sur- 
prised if the general dissatisfaction is discounted and ignored. 

Although 1 am thus in favour of tho general tenour of ihc constitution as a whole 
there are some recommendations in it with which I do not agiee Foi instance, I, 
regard Indirect Election to the Legislative Assembly as a retrograde stop. There is, 
I understand, no precedent for such a change fiom direct to inducer elections The 
change is always tho other way The members ot the Provincial Legislative Councils 
are chosen in reference to local problems which demand solution at their hands and 
naturally their horizon is limited and their outlook narrow. To expict them to exer- 
cise their vote in returning members to tho Legislative Assembly, to choose men with 
head and heart large enough to handle all India questions, is to saddle them with a 
responsibility which they cannot discharge with a single eyo to the public good. All 
sorts of mutual compromises will creep m and thus tho tone of the Legislative 
Assembly, in the matter of independent thought and utterance will greatly decline. 
I may mention that the communal movement oi tho Non-Brahmins started in South 
India in 1017 was largely prompted by the communal manipulation of votes in the 
Madras Legislative Council, Moreover, Indirect Elections deprive the people of the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with, and expressing themselves on the large 
questions which are discussed in the Legislative Assembly. The educative valuo of direct 
election to the Legislative Assembly is gioat and its normal significance should not be 
lost sight of. 

As regards the establishment of Upper Chambers in the Provincial Councils, no- 
where our community supported the establishment of tho Second Chambers in the 
Provinces. I have my doubts and fears about these Chambers. They are intended, 
no doubt^ to give stability to the working of the constitution and provide a brake upon 
hasty legislation. If there is provision in these Chambers for the adequate and 
effective representation of Depressed anil Minority Communities, these Chambers may 
prove useful. I would like the Government both m India and in Britain, as well as 
the Parliament to consider whether it is only tho representatives of Dio landed arisfro- 
cacy, and of the commercial magnates vho will stem tho tide of ill-considered legisla- 
tion. 'Will not the depressed and minority communities be the worst sufferers m case 
of hasty measures being placed on the Statute book ? I would therefore strongly urge 
the introduction into the Second Chamber ot a strong contingent of Depressed Classes 
as the best safeguard against ill-considered measures being passed. I must point out 
Hiat our community has been unjustly treated by the changes introduced by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in the matter of our representation in the Provincial Second 
Chambers and in the Upper Chamber ^ of the Federal Legislature. I would now advise 
you to agitate and agitate constitutionally until our community is given adequate 
representation in the Upper Chambers. * 

You are aware that for the purpose of Tillage Reconstruction in India the Govern- 
ment of India have set apart, for spending this year, a sum of 1 crore and 13 lakhs 
of rupees. This as a move in the right direction, a real nation-building scheme indeed. 
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all credit to in\ esteemed friend Kir. Janies Gugi*. the Finaii* e Member. I hope ho 
will make this ‘a reetumu* giant India liveh m wllagos Ahnuf poi emit of her 
population reside in 5.1 HJ,0( K ) ullage'. Tin irmamiiv; Lu per cent only dwell in towns 
and cities. Tin* weli.ne of the bulk oi its population >s a matter ul vital importance. 
The fitst and the imemost clnuge on the ovdiMpmi' of any Hvih/ed Government is the 
promotion of human happiness and ot the widening <d the opportunities im a good hfo 
ioi many eroros of the people oi the eountn Out fd this sum our lhoMiwial Govorn- 
ment. will get a grind ot 17 lakhs ot input's tor the development id villages m our 
Province It is a known fact that among the tillages, the villams occupied hy our 
people are most neglected and are m the woist possible condition -no mads, no water 
supply for human beings and tor cattle, no schools, no sanitation no medical rebel 
etc. Those Milage* ie<puro the immediate attention ot Government and it is the inten- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi to take up immediately flic nnpiovement of these, plague- 
spots. Bn it is of utmost importance that an adequate sum from this 17 lakhs should 
he eanuarkod foi spending m the Milages inhabited b\ mu people. We form one- 
fifth of the population and justice demands tint otic-fifth of the 17 lakhs should he 
set apart towards the uplift of these waiting millions, the real .sons of the soil. This 
amount should be placed in the hands of ihe Labom Commissioner who is m charge 
of the woik of the amelioration of the Depiessed Clashes oi the Inspector of Local 
Boards who is in tine* t touch with the in nil population The whole amount, should 
he spent tluough the Disti lot Collectors ami nut through the Local Bodies, I hope 
His KxcolIene\ Lord Ei.skmo will give Ins considered thought to this, I know Ills 
'Excellency lie is very sympathetic towards the Depicssod Classes and is very much 
concerned in our uphff’meht. Wo rely with complete faith on Loid Erskino to redress 
our grievances and to help us in our .struggles onwauls and upwards. 

I am glad the Government of Madras have set up a Delimitation Committee, hut 
f really fail to understand the policy of our Government m not appointing on the 
Main Committee, a member of our community who i* an advocate ul the 
Loon a Act which now forms a putt of the* Government of India Act. it is 
not just and fair to the community to nominate merely a member who is entirely 
opposed to the Booua Pact, on ihe Main Gommittee. ‘ r hupo Ilis Excellency Lord 
Lrskiiic, who is a sound Pm hamentanun, will consider tin.- aspect of flu' question 
also and sot right, the inequity After all is it nut the wmk of thm Committee to 
carve out elertoiaftxs eb\, toi* the Depressed t lasses m m cm dance with the nystjun of 
elections embodied in the Pact and for the suo csMul wmkmt of Die Poona Pact V 

The Government of India wall very *oon appoint a delimitation C’onmikdqn m eon** 
neciion witlx the (aiming I \V forms*. I need not tell you how essential it is that a 
member of the community should he ou this important eommissinn, I hope IDs 
Excellency the Viceroy will not overlook to appoint, a member of our community on 
this Commission. This leads mo on to tho coming elections to the Provincial Councils. 
Next year by this time, I presume, election propaganda will he in full swing. 
should not Jag behind, We should set up proper candidates for the 110 scats reserved 
foj us in tho Local Council and get thorn deeded as far as possible unopposed. You 
will bo glad to hoar that an Election Board called the South Indian Depressed Claws 
Election Board has boon set up for tho purpose of choosing and setting up suitable 
and proper Depressed Class candidates for tho Central and Provincial Legislatures with 
the object of avoiding, as far as pra< ticahle, unnecessary content in the election# and 
heavy expenditure, and for securing candidates of a truly lopreMUitative character. 
The convenors of this Board are lino Haheb L. C. Gurusawmy, Ex, M. L. C., and Mr. 
P. K, Pushparaj, B Be. B, L. Yon would recognise an Election Board of this kind is very 
essential and l do hope yon will co-operate with the Board and representatives from 
each and every territory— Tamil, Telugu— Mulaynlam and Kanarese, will be on this Board. 

Before I conclude I wish to say a few words about the Hnrijan fSevak Baugh. Tins 
Association was started by Mahatma Gandhi in W'2 and has been can yirtg on splen- 
did work ou behalf of our community. It is directed and controlled hy Mr, 0, I), 
Birla, a man of unbounded sympathy for the Depressed Classes ; and tho whole work 
is supervised by that devoted workei Mr. A. V. Thakker, who is best fitted for this 
work. Mr. Thakker is ably assisted by Professor K. JL Malkani. I have nothing hut 
praise for these self-less workers, wdio have dedicated their lives for this noble caw**. 
The special feature of tho *work of the Bangh this year is the collection of one lakh 
of rupees to improve the water supply of Harijau bastis in villages. On behalf of 
our community l take this opportunity of expressing our gratitude to the Baugh ami 
its officers. 
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I lia vo sai'L xu much and \ot muiv icm.iun tu b* x,u«L but ill" tun** at m\ ilNpcxal 
is sliuit. Su let in j comdudc' Politic J m\n.\ LMhti\il know Icdcv, Polituul tiMimim’ 
among our coammuitv n mast upp ill mg bv in uhvm. * !>ut imw -a-du\x we have 
leadeib I>v leg i* jin ’ Tlesc Mdl-udvoi U vn, ignornc.* tlw icl bMits and rhc mteiWx 
of tlie people dabble m puhtus dial make .ihemmub'e div^Ning and bleed- boding 
spoeches amL create foul tlmugln and dl-eon- eivcd myiv ,miN m the minds 
of the open-hearted ninot ant people tliiN simi'i,; xcoK *d diwitNui' turn, distrust 
anil cUv'-haiml in than Inun L'mkmg li i *k upon tin* many yours cd 

my political work. ilus n not nImiuc and n is not m\ purpo>n lime to 

deal AVi tli these imibluoo.il pchueiuiN and ihotoin.il rubbish ihif l appeal 
1o yon t<) put au cud to this >.nl of uiNMiievoiN aid misleading ]*ru£>a««uiuUr 
Only a few, a ven Lew ot nai emunumiu uie fiillv .tunic oi tin* present dav pohtu;s 
and the quu k succession of Lliaiimm; cumin m.d then si 'uiheaiieo ‘To take opportuni- 
ty J»y the forein, k n a golden nil" toi mu-os, Pule^s we tisk no piuht can he 
gained Suspimon bleeds suspicion , and when thete is no usiou the people perish, 
■fiyeij one ot ns lias to live in ran* moth r touaim. We are the aliment inhabitants 
of this laud and the uniuti,\ is d»ui to in and we ’are not eoiny to migrate from our 
country, Mv liumhle suggest ion n that at tins pun tore to advise the eomnuimty to 
mark time in political advancement, when ut fit* t ^ me going forward with rapid strides, 
will be to put a brake on the pi ogress of the community iNelt Let us put our 
bixotdder.s together to bring the lommuiutv almost m lm*» with 1 lu* other eommunitios 
of India, 

Those who are mtciesW in the welfuie of the Depressed Class's will leeegmse 
the lack ot uuit ( \ among the \arioiix leaders of tin 1 emnnmmtv who lorm diflerout 
oigamsations Jt must be acknowledged Unit this lack of unit \ Ii.n had adveise ettc< ts 
on tho community and lias suuoinIv jeopardised the work on hehalt ot the eommunih 
The lack of umtv has become au handicap to the amelioration wmk. It should hr 
noted that without the unity, the interest of the people is hound to suffer. Attempts 
nave been made in the past to briug about unity among the leaders. Virtually these 
attempts have been a Lulu re It is time that something must be done in this diree- 
hop. _ If complete unity among these workers and au amalgamation of the different 
existing organisations be not immediately possible, it is essential that some machinery 
should be brought lute existence so that joint action by the severe organisations may 
be possible whenever the interests of tho community are to he safeguarded. Bo let 
me conclude my address by asking you to unite among ourselves. Dmted avo stand, 
■divided wo fall. 

1 now thank j on again for having invited me lo upon this Vugust assembly. I 
declare the conference opened. 

RESOLUTIONS —Second Day --16lh June 1935 

The Coufeietiw* came tea sueeessful elo^o tu-daj after adoplmg tin* new Mmxtiiutmn 
drafted by the sub-committee appointed by the cnuteieneo on the 15th and a nmnbei 
of important resolutions. 

The Conference requested the Government to convert tin* Higher Elementary 
School at Musuhpatam into a high School and to uu pease tho strength of tho 
Depressed Classes’ hostel located m Masuhpatam. The conference was emphatically 
of opinion that the management of tho llanjana Seva Sanghs in the land should bo 
in the hands of the llarijans only The Conference jnotested against the inclusion of 
the Andhra areas in Ganjam and Viang districts, m the Orissa province. 

With a vieAv to liquidating illiteracy among the llarijans, the Conference requested 
tho GoA T ernrnem to introduce compulsory elementary Education among the llarijans. The 
Government was further icqueslod to introduce a scheme of education which would give 
duo importance to technical education and to give wide publicity to G. 0. No. 2600 and 
other allied notifications District Boards in Andhradesa weie requested to give edu- 
cation free to the llarijans m all their educational institutions. 

The Conference exhorted the Government and the members of tho central legisla- 
ture to support the Anti-Cntouohabildy Bill introduced by Kao Bahadur M. C. Raja 
in the Assembly. 

While thanking Mr, V. Uamjecrao of Masuhpatam foj conducting a fortnightly 
paper in the interest of the Harijans for the last 18 years, the Conference resolved 
to start a Telugu weekly to ho managed by the Andhra Provincial Depressed Classes’ 
Central Board* The Conference exhorted the Harijans to discard the caste distinctions 
prevailing in their own community, such as Mala and Madiga, 
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The Coniorcm.c expressed its hh-lw at tin* demise ot Mr Nar.il,M»tii Devemlrmlu 
and Air Todi Wnkanna, 

Ri riifs] r< Li'.iM\h*a 

Out of the tli » i r \ m\in leaned lor the Depressed C!n"sc, m t ls« * I o.\d Lo'uslnmv 
Ouumil uiii lei’ the new reform Iieme the Could erne iet|m-si.>d ihe Covcrnment lo 
allot IT) seats to the Vndhin Deplete'! Clii'"^". 

The Contereime protested against the * reutiou * • » tlie uppd < luiinhei m the Iota 1 
provincial legislntiue 11 m delimit e oi public opution the upper • bund* *i was < 1 oat*** L 
the Conference ro(|Upstel the t h>\ eminent to .ill* t 7 s“.iN to th<‘ deplete l m 

the upper 1 ‘h.imhet, 

Out ot tin* 17 lakhs ',iii*‘t inued h\ the Conti id tio\i*nniieut fo ( v silage reonijm 

imn m the Madias picMdemw, the Couleivmv tequo-ted the loe.d i ■ o eminent to sot 

apait 5 lakhs ami odd tm the Ihquvwd Classes m the pie-.ueu \ The Conference 

1‘urthei requested tin* t !o\erunieiit to spend out of those d [ukli » ot nip e, IN 1 ami 

n half lakhs in the \mlhrudesi. 

The (’onferom e eslioite.l the pabln to mb-cube hhei.iih 10 ill.* l*u; Mu'-eenm 
Relief Fatal ami the (Jueifa Earthquake Rohe* Kami 

The CoufeLem'e paid its homage to Mahatma tmmllii toi les >cltle w.iik m the 
cause of the llanjans Th • delegates ottered ilwii lo\ah\ to Then* Ain, e-ms on tin* 
completion of their 25 \eai7 retail. 

The Andhra Prnuueinl llanjan Se\ak isanyh ami the tianpna Pa lorn woie asked to 
promte adequate tnmls for jlanjau work m tin 1 Usuijam diMi »et # Phe Conference 
congratulated the llanjan Se\ak Smmlis m th.‘ \ml’ua Piovuno on the umd sunk 
turned out b\ them. 

The Coufeionee requested the Ui\eniment ami the !o al bodies to nners- at hu-t 
one-fifth of the appointments turner their • outre! mr the depressed i In^e Tlie Oou- 
fmvuee requested the Labour lhpmtnient, to gi\e all tlie ionira**1' uinter then control 
to the I Ian jtins, 

>. rn oi Vmu* iiiin \i. Luiotmif* 

The C'ulereuee requested the tioveninienr and ■ li» • public to jdta*» all productize 
laud hv legislation m the hand, of only people who had taken to a mMiSlore as pr.eV* 
sstou. The Conference inriher ioqm*-iei tlie t .osernmeat to s,*( ap,<n le, hvMation 
one-thiid of the annual produee lor the jurieultiii.d l.dm uvr 

The Conference drew the aMeiibon «d the public to the mijiort.*n«o id ionmu„ the 
Andhra Provincial Wiieultiirnl Labour V o.-iamm and appointed^ a « ummutee oi nine 
gentlemen including :\les i ns, V ” tdn. S Subb.i Kao, X. Sat wnunauia. Musti 
Lakslnmtniynu, Kusnma ViMikiitnmi.ih iiml (ludnri Ihim.rdi mdradu to take lietite vf,»p< 
for thi 1 formation ot the eommtttee til an eaily date. 

The Conference requested the poblie to hold the Andhra Iho; iimiaf \ , jrieulnti*al 
labour Couferenee *at an early date. 

The eonstitufmn drafted h\ the suh-e»uiimi]tee was then a lopied. The eonsfimtiMU 
provided for a Pn>\ inetal Cmnmiftein ihovlneial AVorkun*, Committee and Di, strut 
Committees. Messrs, t’rdu SnbhaiMo of East Hodaiari and J)r. ^eerdas of tluuiur 
were eleeted Provmeinl Seeretanes. Mr. Shanmuyjhtim of Xellore was nuthorised to 
organise Distrief Committees in tin* C»t> oi Madras (Ihittoor, Ananra|mr, Umldapali, 
ICnrnool and Hollar) 

Alii. I hi vk^ vms \iniitn>, 

Hofore the Confi*iem;e tenmiiafod. Afr. T, Hrakasanu President, Andhra Provincial 
Ounaross Cmnmitti*e. addnssed the ‘railierin^. lie stated that the Congress and tlie 
Congress Parliaineumry Hoard had called upon the publie to rapture the Councils. 
The Congress had on its rolls Ilarijain. AIu^lmi<- Cliristimis, lundholderK, lahournrs ami 
w*mnen. Everyone in the cornu r,\ that jmuod bauds with tin* Congress was a meudmr 
of the Congress Party. IP'rouftcr, there would U* only two parties in this part of 
the i:ountr> — the Congress Party and the .lustiee Party. It w as left for them to join 
oue of iho two ]>arties. He was coulidenfc that they would loin the Congress Party 
ultimately, lie congratulated them on aerepting the Poona Pact and the .system of 
joint electorates. 

ATith the closing remarks of the President, the Conference mum* to a eiose. 



The Ml Bengal Depressed Classes Conference 

Opening Day — Jhenidah — 1 9th. & 20th. May 1935 


The All-Bengal Depressed Classes Conference, that was held at Jhemdah (Jessore) 
on the 19th. & 20th. May, with S'). Raj am Kanta Das of Dacca m the chair, 
unanimously rejected the scheme of Indian Constitutional Reforms, now before the 
Parliament, as disappointing and unacceptable and also the Communal Award being 
subversive of all principles of nationalism and democracy. 

In this connection there prevailed for two davs considerable enthusiasm in the 
small town of Jhemdah The Confeience met m a Pandal at the outskirts of the City 
tastefully decorated with national flags Delegates belonging mostly to the Namasudra 
and the'Rajbansln Communities fiom diffeient districts numbeied nearly 300 and there 
was besides a very laige attendance of visitors 'from among depressed as well as 
caste llmdus. Prominent among those present weio Sj Ramananda Chatter] ee, Pi of. 
Benoy Kumar Saikar, Dr Imlra Natayan Sen Gupta, Si Buendra Chandra Majumdav 
Nepal Chandra Roy, Chandia Kumar ‘ Buneijeo, Dr Jiban Ratan Dhar, Swami Salya- 
nanda, Sj. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Dlnres Chakravarti, Dr Mohim Mohan Das, 
Si, Chaitanya Krishna Mondal, Savat Chandia Majumdar, Rai Chavan Sarkar, Gayanath 
Biswas, Laksmi Kanta Roy, Pro Cull a Kumar fcJcn-Gupta, Sanit Kumai Sen, Bojoy 
Krishna Roy 

On the lytli morning the Presidents of the diffeient sections of Conference were 
taken in procession to the pandal at the head of a large number of volunteers cairying 
national flags and shouting ‘Bandomataram’ The Nmnasudra Conlerenco met in the 
morning under the presidentship of Sj. Chaitanya Kuslrna Mondal of Tangail. 
The proceedings began with an address of welcome by Sj Rasik Lai Biswas, Chairman, 
Reception Committee. In tlio presidential address tij. Mondal dwelt at length upon 
various problems facing Ms community with possible solutions thereof. There then 
began a lively discussion about the methods of bringing about the all-xound improve- 
ment of the Namasudras and quite a large number ot the delegates took part in the 

^raftexmoon, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjoe opened the social section of the All- 
Bengal Depressed Classes Conference. In the course of a short speech in his chaiac- 
teristic fashion he brought home to the audience by an array of facts and figures 
how the sin of untouchabihty is by no means so great in Bengal as in other parts of 
India. But he urged its total eradication for bringing about the much needed unity 
in the Hindu Society. The unnecessary barrier ot caste as well as the senseless bar 
1o temple-entrv should go. But he laid great stress upon the need for carrying on 
the work of social refoim among the depressed classes for the removal of such so< ial 
evils, as early marriage, child widowhood, poverty, unclean and unhygienic ways of 
life. There should be above all the spread of mass education, which is the “sine qua 


non” of all progress. 

With these words Sj Chatterjee opened the Conference. The President Sj. Rajflni 
Kanta Das red an illuminating address on the various social problems affecting 
the scheduled castes. At the very outset the president maintained that if Depressed 
Classes be characterised as in the Report of the Simon Commission, by their being 
untouchable and unapproachable, then there is no such class in Bengal. Sir William 
Prentice also stated m the Bengal Legislative Council that “ITntoue liability was not 
made the test in compiling the list of scheduled castes” in Bengal* Social and political 
backwardness is their only criterion, 

The ineducation of the masses has thus largely contributed to their doplorablo 
condition. The Government has yet failed to effectively tackle this problem. Compul- 
sory Primary Education Act, the Speaker added, has, no doubt, been introduced only 
m 10 districts in Bengal. But the situation demands far greater interest and more 
energetic action. Then there is the chronic poverty of the masses. The resuscitation 
of village industries, as contemplated by Mahatma Gandhi, may at least be a palliative. 
In this pre-eminently agricultural province, improvement of agriculture, alone offers 
a radical cure. Mere jute restriction and operation of Money Lenders’ Act— measures 
no doubt good in themselves, cannot, however* go a long way. There must be the 
relief against agricultural indebtedness and the burden of taxation and effective 
measures adopted for increasing the productivity of soil In this connection, the work 
0 i tie Irrigation and Agricultural Departments leave much to be desired* 
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Bat the growth of nvmhond m the dcpr.ssi*d ida^^, the ^pcakt*r r.mtina*'d, invsis- 
tably calls for tin* abolition ol rastis and nth *i social disihihtins billowing thmofor 
Any conflict of mtoiods hot we m the caste Hindus an l the uut >u< babies <\i mot but 
toll upon the failure ot the Hindu So>iei\ In much-iie »d i ‘d solid , iptv urgently rails 
for the removal of the artificial bar t*> l.ibve.iste mmnage an 1 to temple on in' 

The Ih evident hiving e-m'daded, ie- datums \v • * • • uiunim msly adopted urging 
removal of castes. mtmiurtum of widow re-m. image an l the like' Late ,p n*p)t th * 
proceedings were luouglu to a * lose hv a \<do ot thanks to the, * bin 

Tho political section of the Depressed cLisses Co life n i ii"i» ni M the n *u laoriung at 
0 A M. In lhi» absence of the Pusident-eleet S| Xueudra Xaravau Ifo,\, due to his 
illness, S| lUjam Ranta Das, was propofol to t ho chair. Sj Nepal Ohnidia Rov m 
opening the Conference in a short speech male a survey of the iMowth of our free- 
dom movement and pomtolK drew’ the adeutnm of the audience to the burning 
political topics of the dn> 

In his presidential addles* S| Das dwelt mainly on the inadequacy of tlie reforms 
proposals now hefoie the Parliament, and the retiliginde and the ann-national character 
of the Communal Vward Tim spud of distrust and the unwillingness of ti.islVrring 
power pervades tho entue seheine of constitutional leforms 

This sorry scheme cannot satisfy the growing* political aspirations ol the children of 
the soil, and* as such has no chance of acceptance The (Dm annul Vward, aiming at 
tho emasculation of tho nation !>\ a process of vivisection ot tin hotly p ditie, consti- 
tutes tho worst feature of the reforms that human ingomuh eould ever devise. 

Referring to the Poona Pact, tin* Phsident state l ho .v people wore eoeicei into its 
accGptanoo hv Mahatmap's tlueat of fasting unto death, n respective of any considera- 
tion of tho merits of the Pact. At the time of tho Piemmfs Award tho depressed 
olassos seemed quite contended with the reservation of no mme than ID 
seats. With that logic can they at piesent regard the 30 seats, given them under 
the Pact, as absolutely sacrosanct? The double ssstem of election of the Poona Pact 
is by no means a desirable* feature. For the sake of maintaining m tact the integrity 
ot tho Hindu Society, the depressed <:las-> should be prepared to l e-open the Poona 
Pact with a wow to the leadpistment of respective claims b\ mutual agreement 
between caste Hindus and the deputed classes. 

Resol utiom 

The following resolutions won* unanimously neeeptel at thf* CmuVovneo 

(1) “Whereas the constitutional reforms proposals n nv h-duiv tlm Parliament have 
denied our political aspiration ; whereas these proposals are mtendel to maintain ami 
perpetuate foreign exploitation and domination, and as sueL have Jmh*u unanimously 
condemned as more retrograde, expensive and humiliating than the existing system, thin 
Conforcnoe rejects these reforms proposals in their entirety and urges the people m 
general to launch an effective campaign for their rejection throughout tho country. 

(2) “This Conference is definitely of opinion that tho British Premiers Com- 

munal Award is antinational, undemocratic and fraught with dangerous consequences, 
being primarily intended to consolidate British Imperialism in Judin upon the vivisec- 
tion ox our body politic, this Conference, therefore, rejects tho Communal Award in 
all its aspects, and urges tho launching of a country-wide campaign against < tho 
Award, with a view to its replacement by a system of representation on tho basis of 
joint electorate with adult franchise, which is the hsino qua non' for the growth of a 
free and democratic India, , 

(3) “Xu view of the unnecessary cost involved in the double system of election 
inherent in the Poona Pact, this rbnforeno** proposes that a Committee consisting of 
the following persons, with power to uo-ont, may reconsider the provisions of the 
Poona Pact with a view to arrive at a satisfactory ugiced settlement between the 
parties concerned. Tim Committee is hereby desired to announce their decision within 
two months and take tho necessary steps for its acceptance by tho authorities,” 



The All India Harijan Sewak Sangh 

Report f or the Year 193 3-3 4 

The following is the second annual report of the All-India Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
1933-34, which was adopted at a meeting of the Central Board of the Sangh hold at 
New Delhi on tho 5 th. January 1935 . — 

“Special impoitance has been attached this year as duiing the last yeai, to educa- 
tional advancement, hut tho emphasis on various items of woik has been slightly 
changed. The David Educational Scholarships started for encouraging the higher 
collegiate education of Harrjans and for piepanng a gioup of educated men to serve 
then community, was the most significant feature of educational work during the year 
1932-33. The number of scholarships awarded tins year has even boon inci eased from 
Rs, 10 to Rs 15 and the total monthly grant niised from Es 560 to Es. 1,284-8. 
More important still is the emphasis put on scholarships awanled foi vocational 
courses. Out of 99 scholarships 28 aro foi such courses and no more could be granted 
as no moie such applications were forthcoming Of the recipients there are three 
ladies, one of whom Miss. K. 0. Jankibai is getting Es. 30 p m. for pursuing the 
Medical Course in the Medical College, Madras. 

The report continues, “As the Central Board has this year takeu upon itself 
the duty of granting scholarships and aid for collegiate studies so the Piovincial 
Boaids have this year concentrated on the awaid of school scholarships, specially for 
the Middle and High [School stages. Almost all the Provincial Boards have spent 
substantial amounts under this head. Andhra, Oujerat, Onssa, Punjab and Tamilnad 
have between them spent about Rs. 12,347 and the total under tins head icached the 
sum of Es. 30,594-14-1 and a half. Considering the fact that the average value of 
such scholarships varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 4, ono can havo an approximate idea of the 
large number of pupils helped. 

. “The most important mcreas e is in the number of preparatory schools running 
this year. Against the 497 schools of last year we have 909 working this year an 
increase of S3 per cent. The total attendance has swelled to 24,824 and the total 
annual expenditure was Rs. 75,814-12-4 and a half The number of night schools is 
yet very large and out of 909 schools only 538 are day schools. It is difficiilt to state tho 
number of girls but the number of girls’ school reported to he studying in our schools 
was only 1,660. 

“But the most significant feature of this year’s work w r as neither the award of 
scholarships nor opening of schools, but tho rapid increase of hostels and homes for 
Harijan children^ Last year there were 41 such hostels including a nurnbei of those 
receiving grants-in-aid from tho Sangh. This yeai the total number of hostels run by 
the Sangh alone was 60 and the total number of inmates v r aw about 1,118— about 291 
being girls. The amount spent was Rs. 28,877-4-7, the largest sum being spent bv 
Andhra — Rs. 8054-6-9, Gujexat — Rs 4,220-8, Kerala— Rs. 3,875-8-1, and Rajputana— Rs. 
3.034-7-7. The grand total of expenditure on education work amounted to Its. 1,63,945- 
12-1 and a half exclusive of the miscellaneous aid given and the David Scholarships 
awarded by the Central Boaid.” 

The report points out : “It is sad to remark that little has been done by out 
Sanghs for the education of Harijan girls. Three girls havo secured the David 
Scholarships and seven have been awarded the Eaghumal Scholarships. It is not 
known how many special schools for girls have been opened but these are not likely 
to be many. The number of girls in our boys’ schools is inappreciable, Tho Girls’ 
hostels are being run by Andhra Sangh, one by the Kerala, one by the Kamatak 
Sanghs~in all four. The total reported strength of their inmates is only 58. The 
Central Board has sanctioned a direct grant of Rs. 300 for the Sliardo Raje Girls’ 
Boarding. Indore and another grant of Rs. 100 for Pacham Girls’ Hostel in Bellary 
(Karnatak). The neglect of half the Harijan population and that the most conservative 
part is a deficiency which we must lose no > time in removing. For the removal of 
untouchability the education and care of girls is no less important than the education 
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“With ro^aul to the encouragement of seoondaiy education among Haiijaus all that, 
our Sangh can do, henides awai dim* some nou^ssary scholarships, is to put considor- 
ablo prossuie on Distiict Hoards to exempt llanpins irom fees, partly or wholly. 
The Tamilnad and ICeiala Socretuins lepnil that all the lhst net Boards have exempted 
Harijans trom payment of lt.es. The Andhra Secretary has induced five Distnct 
Boards to sanction such an exemption , but it is obvious that such an ufToit must ho 
made on a much wider scale next year. 

Hof erring to economic ad vain oment, the report says * “The disease of poverty is an 
All-India ailment and by no means peculiar to Harijans, though sometimes observed 
in a virulent hum among iheni. The economic tieid is vaster and far more compli- 
cated than the education il held Tim evil of ‘Beggar" (forced Inborn ) stands partly 
for a social disability but mostly repieseuts an antiquated system of customary pay- 
ments in kind. Tt. ecu be leally abolished only by the abolition of the piesoat basis 
of payment which is an oxtuunelv intricate adjustment <d mutual coumnic^ rights 
and duties. Nor is the evil peculiar to llaripms or the insuperable eoncommitant of 
untouchability The Punjab alone has attempt'd some little propaganda on this score 
but the results are not commensurate with the efforts for the evil is more deep-rooted 
and requues more ladical remedies than the Sangh can offer. 

An attempt has been made to secure employment for Tfrivijans in the offices and 
welfare centres of the Sangh. According to the incomplete figures available 108 
persons have been so employed This tigure is likely to ho laised in the future but 
can never ro.uli considerable projmi lions Cor the Sangh cannot offer employment to 
many. A more serums effort should however be made in the futuie to secure the 
employment of Ilnnjans m industrial concerns and factories, more specially because 
industrially organised labour is the surest, solvent of social distinctions. The Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Madras and Sholapur Sanghs should pay duo attention to tins 
work. But the Sangh has this year taken another definite step in the right direction 
for ameliorating the economic' condition of Uanjans, Knowing that most Harijans 
are engaged m Agiicultiuv, Tanning and Weaving, a number of “Industrial Homes’ or 
Han] an Kami day as have been suited m some provinces. The most important of 
those is Hio Haim Sink of Karachi, started out of the munificent gift, of Rs. 50,000 
by the Moliatt i family. lime about 2»i llanjan boys are taught high das?, boot and 
slioo-making under an expert deputed from Dnvalhagli. The course is for two years 
and the institution is expected to be selt-supporting. \ tailoring section is also 
attached. The Sah.wm.iU Ashram ha* got a tanning and chapii-makuig section. The, 
tanning department, is run by a few Ashram hoys who have the free use of buildings 
and tools and a loan of Its, 1,200 to work on ’them account. The ohapli department 
has admitted 21 boys so far, out of whom 0 have left after receiving full training and 
3 have joined the Oharmalaya us depended workers. Tim average monthly production 
is 800 pairs of chaplis and 1*00 pairs of shoos. The llarijau Colony at Allahabad, the 
College Research Institute of Calcutta and llarijan Kannalaya of Delhi are other 
institutions which will bo starting work during the year 101*4-35 and are expected 
to render a good account of themselves m the near future. 

The roport also dwells on the amelioration of social conditions and the removal of 
leligious disabilities of Harijans, u The Bombay resolution of September 25, 1032, talks 
of abolishing untouchability by birth, of securing tho same civic right for all Hindus 
and of removing tho ban in respect of admission to temples. Such is the mam purpose 
of that resolution and the success of tho programme of Hie Sangh should he judged 
not merely by the number of schools npended or the number of Harijans employed 
essentially by tho removal of socio-religious disabilities, tt is believed that the Itanjan 
masses are unalterable and unchangeable *, that n, will be difficult to rouse thorn from 
a state of deep somnolence. But in a couple of y cars the scene has changed and 
everywhere a consciousness of a now destiny seems to have vivified them. There is 
in all provinces a militant and a claimant section fighting for equal rights and pri- 
vileges. The habit of personal cleanliness, tho chief pndo of the oasto-Uindus and the 
chief ingredient of resulting untouchability will take move time and require greater 
exertions before it can bo organised. And in this Harijans are as much sinned as 
sinners. In villages, they have little or no access to private or public wells. During 
the year 176 welts mostly in Andhra and Bihar are reported to have been thrown open 
for common use. Under J. K. Fund for water supply during tho year 92 wells were 
sanctioned at an estimated cost of Its. 18,690, Tho Central Board* sanctioned a grant 
of B$. 10,854-8-0 and the local donations raised were Rs. 7,030-8-0, Assam, Malabar, C. 
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P. Hindi, Berar and Hydombad Daocan have not yet submitted any estimates. Con- 
sidering the acute neeii for well construction in Hanjan basties, the important of 
water in the soalo of human needs, the social importance of water-supply in India, 
this dolayed expenditure of Rs 25,000 on a item which can easily absorb a crore of 
rupees and leave the neocl unsatisfied is a sad commentary on, this much neglected 
item of our wort.” 

The repoit adds : “The e\ent of the year was the All-India Harijan tour of Mahatma 
Gandhi winch commenced on November 7, 1934 and came to an end in Benares at the 
end of July, 1934, with a month’s break in North Bihar. This tour was successful m 
many ways. It was first of all a remai liable personal victory for the Mahatma. In 
town or village from the South East to the North AVest of India, and in Calcutta 
was witnessed the overflowing affection of the people The tour was also a suc- 
cess looking to the collections. A sum of 11s. 8,21,179-15-11 excluding expenses was 
collected id about eight months, the largest collection m a citv was Rs. 70,263-15-8 m 
Calcutta But the quality of the collections matters more than the quantity, for 
if the rich liave paid their hundreds the poor have also contributed m their thousands. 
There was a vague desire, an indefinite feeling, that untouehabihty must go. In 
Mahatma Gandhi the desire became a warning and the foolmg a burning passion. 
Thiough his mstuunentahty a gioat thought is being ciystallised into a big fact and 
a more theory is hemg translated into a strong organisation This whulwind tour has 
lifted the depiessecl classes problem from the status of a social refoim to the pedestal 
of the greatest sociological upheaval of modem Hinduism and perhaps the biggest 
humamtanan movement of the modem times 

The tour maits a gicat chionological frontiei m the social history of the woild. 


The National Sikh Conference 

Opening Day— Amritsar— 16th. March 1935 

The second National Sikh Conference opened at Vmritsar on the 16lb March 1935 
in a large pandal in Gum Ramdas Nnvas, (the rest house attached to the Golden Temple) 
in the presence of nearly 5,000 Akalis, including women Ropiesontatjve Akalis and 
their jathas had come from all districts, Sardar Kharak Singh presided. 

Sardar Jasaioant Singh Jhabalia , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
address pointed out that the conference was being hold as a piotost against the Communal 
Awaid. The decision, he said, was wholly unjust as the same principle had not been 
applied to all the provinces In the Punjab attempts were made to establish a Muslim 
Raj. Sikhs would make all possible sacrifices, but, would nev’er accept the Communal 
Award or any constitution based thereon. Be announced that a deputation of Sikhs 
was going to England for the samo purpose with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Sardar Kharak Singh in his presidential address to the Conference said that 
after giving up party strife he had devoted himself to opposition of the Communal 
Award. He declared that he would not hesitate to launch a campaign and lead 
the first Jatha in this cause and suffer the consequences. Ho opposed the idea 
of leading a deputation to England, hut suggested the setting up of a campaign. 

Speaking at the open session of the Conference Pandit Madan Mahan Malaviya 
said tliat he was pleased with the great success of the Sikh National Conference. He 
was sure that the Sikhs under the leadership of Sardar Kharak Singh wore bound to 
attain success. The Pandit, said the demand for freedom of their country was not at all 
an offence. English civilisation had taught them the lesson of freedom and to the world 
the system, of democracy by forming pailiament. 

Proceeding, Panditji regretted the failure of Gandhi-Irwin Pact and observed that 
had the spirit of the said pact been carried out by the Government there would have 
been no trouble and many a difficult matter would havo been simplified. The British 
Parl iam ent came into the hands of the Conservatives and they turned the table and 
the white Paper, J. P- 0. Report and the Government of India Bill were the direct 
outcome of the Conservative Policy, 
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Continuing’. MaUvn n|L h.aiu that tin 1 ilillViont t -omnium tu's in Tndia lnnl more than 
once come to a coninuin.il su»i cement but on all iho ou.isions the British Government's 
interference spoiled the 'whole tiling \\ tin* Vd.ilwibml Pnitv CoiUerenee the Muslims 
agiecd to accept 32 pci cent representation at the CVnlio, srpsuation id Sind piovided 
the province meets its expense-* But fuui da\s nltei the settlement, tho ISooietnry of 
State announced that tlie Muslims shall have 33-1-4 per cent (Inert repiesent.il mil in tho 
Central legislature and Siud would he fonned into a separate pi evince unconditionally 

Tanditp asserted ilut he was fullv prepared to eudeitake the settlement nf enm- 
munal pioblein and was sure ol lus success prowded The British Government takes a 
pledge of noii-mteiterence No soli-gnvei nmeui could stand on the b,ws oi sepatnte 
electorates and tho Hindus. Muslims and thklis should come to a compiomise ot their 
own accord Pandit]! did not object to a Muslim m.ijiuUv, if it was elected on, joint 
electorate basis but strongly condemned a stututuiy one on the communal lines He 
appreciated the spin! of the Sikhs, who m spite oi iheir benm rulcis of the Punjab 
befoie tho British advent, weie prepared to share the administration of then province 
with others There was no necessity of icmm vatum of scats for a mujonty community 
while protection was needed by tlie minorities There would bo no swaraj m the 
Punjab under the Communal Aw aid and it would meiclv be a Muslim lhij, 

Malavi^aji then said that the Hutish Government. liad done the greatest, favour in 
the Europeans and second to them to the Muslims and the gi cutest injustice was done 
to the Hindus at the Centie Both Muslims and Europeans had leceived much inoio 
than they deserved and the Hindus much less than then due share. The British 
Government did not adopt unifoim principle of giving lopresentntiun to the various 
communities. They adopted different, piinciples tor Muslims, Hindus and the Sikhs, 
ft was tho. imperative duty of the Government to allot at least 20 per cent seats to 
tho Sikhs in the Punjab on the same pimotple on which I ho Muslims of the United 
Provinces had been given representation. The Muslims were spread over several 
provinces, but the Sikhs had only one piovin.ee where they did not demand class rule 
but merely a reasonable share ot control 

Touching the Muslim repiesontation at the Centre. MaUviyaji said that the Muslims 
w-cro about 25 pm cent of India's population but they had been given more than 38 
per cent at the umtic Pauditji strongly objected to the declaration of British Guvern- 
ment to the effect that the Communal Awaid was a settled faet so long as the eom- 
mumties did not coiue to another settlement of their own. Had it not been so, a 
communal settlement was very easy. The speaker cxpicsncd Ins icidiue^s for com- 
munal negotiation-* with the Muslims if thev did not awd on the benefits of the 
Communal Award. Proceeding hirlhei Pauditji (pie.-dicicd tho rmht of British Parlia- 
ment of placing one community of India at the nnu-ey of the othei. Indians had 
every right to ask for freedom. The time for a free light was a thing of past anil India 
had decided to attain its freodm by constitutional and peaceful means, The British 
nation were also proclaiming that the ultimate goal of their policy ut India was to 
place the control of tho eouutry m the hands of its people, out it was being done 
with tho intention of giving the control of a motor car by placing huge stones on 
the road. 

Replying to the critics, Malaviyaji said that ho was not prepared to disclose his 
plans in case the Communal Award and tho India Bill were not altered, ire would 
thoroughly examine tho structure of the entire building and thou decide about the 
course of action. It was just possible, said Pauditji, that if they met with dismal 
failure m securing necessary changes both in tho Award and tho India Bill, they might, 
icsort to non-co-operation. The British Government had committed blunders after 
blunders and tho time for a country-wide agitation against the Award had arrived, 
Panditji agreed with those who say that by tho time the deputation would reach 
England tho India Bill might have passed almost all critical stages, for tho Con- 
servative Government wore bent upon getting the same tluough but it was tmnossary 
to place tho view-point, of Indian public before the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment at this stago. He deprecated the contention that tho Indians wore unfit to 
manage their affairs. Ho said only a century ago Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs had ruled 
over their country and ho failed to see any reason ns to why they would fail in ruling 
their country with a combined force and goodwill, tf the British government declared 
its policy of non-intcrferenco in the communal settlement it was a question of a day 
of attainment. Explaining his mission to England, lie said that although he had been 
asked by numerous sincere friends not to go to England for being insulted, yet his 
rejjdy to them was that there was no greater insult than being slaves of a ’foreign 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

Opening Day— Dinajpur — 19th. April 1935 

The thirty-third session of the Bengal Provincial Political Conference commenced 
at Dinajpur on the 19th April 1935 m a profusely decorated pandal erected in the 
Golkutln maidan. Over 300 delegates fLom different districts including a dozen Sonthal 
lepiesentatives fiom the interior of Balurgliat subdivision and a fairly laige number 
of visitors assembled m the pandal. 

After the “Bande Matarain” song, Sj Joqmdra Chandra Chalravarty , Chairman 
of the deception Committee, welcomed the delegates in a fairly lengthy speech which 
incidentally contained a masterly survey of the political situation m the country and 
also indicated the hues which according to him the Provincial Congress Committee 
should follow so that the stagnation in our national life which is evident m all direc- 
tions might disappear. 


Presidential Address 

This was followed by foimal election of Dr. Imba Narayan Sen-Gupta as the 
President of the Conference Dr Sen-Gupta then lose to deliver his address amidst 
acclamations from all paits of the House. The following is the full text of the 
address 

My heartful thanks to you all for having bestowed upon an ordinary worker like 
myself the signal honour by electing me the Piesident, when there is m Bengal no 
dearth of men, who would have more worthily filled m this post — I accept this honour 
not as belonging m any way to my personal desert but to the high ideal that all of 
us have in view. I shall feel myself immensely gratified, in bringing the session to a 
successful close, as I hope to, with your kind sympathy and valued co-operation. 

The Provincial Conference met for the last time at Berhampur in December, 1932 
under the presidentship of S]. Haradyal Nag, who has been amongst us a constant 
source of inspiration and courage. The causes that stood m the way of meeting the 
Annual Session of the Conference dur.ng the last three years aie too well-known 
historical facts. But the present situation is altogether different from that of 1931. 
There is no longer that glory of triumph and bright optimism for the future. Tho 
shadow of defeat and a gloom of despair envelope us to-day 

Yet this gloom will be the precursor of light. Though steps bo faltering, tho flag needs 
be held aloft, tho ideal needs be proclaimed to drooping hearts. Tho encouraging mes- 
sage needs go forth ‘Though defeated the ideal wo have not forsaken.” Tho problom 
facing us to-day is how to attain that ideal. 

But bofore proceeding further let us offer our sincerest regaids to tho sacred 
memory of those leadeis and workeis who gave up their lives during tho last fow 
years in pursuance of this ideal. During those period tho nation has lost three ex- 
Presidents of the Congress viz, Sir Sankaran Nair, Dr. Anmo Bosunt. Hasan imam, 
and the Nationalist Muslim leaders, Kir All Imam and hhorwam. Tlicn there have 
been the deaths of Vithalbhai Patel, Abliyankar and Kangaswanu Iyengar. Two of the 
true disciples of Deshbaudhu have given up their lives— Deshapriya Jatmclra Mohan Sen- 
Gupta m internment and Deshpran Birendrauath fighting tho insidious poison of tho 
Communal Award. Prominent among the other Congress workers, whoee presence wo 
unfortunately miss to-day are Lalit Mohan Das , Ghulam Zilani and Oli Islamabadi, 
Among the older Congressmen, the names of Bepm Chandra Pal and Indu Bliusan 
Sen need also come to our mind. 

Before, however, we come to deal with the present situation, we should briefly 
trace the trend of events that led to it. You all remember Mahatma Gandhi’s partici- 
pation at tho Round Table Conference as the solo representative of tho Congress in 
pursuance of the Gandhi-Irwin Truce in 1931. Being, however, foiled in his efforts 
due to the unholy machinations of tho British Imperialists and Indian Communalists 
Mahatmaji returned unsuccessful by the end of the year. In tho meantime the India 
Government promulgated various Ordinances in Bengal, the United Provinces and the 
North- Vest Frontier Provinces, Mahatmaji sought an interview with the Viceroy to 
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discuss the situation. Tlio intei view was not gi anted and Mahatma] i was placed under 
arrest with Ins associates on the 3id Januaiy, 1932 for resumption of t'lvil Disobedi- 
ence. This led to the pi omulgation oF Oidinanoe*, on the one hand and disobedience 
of the same on the other. This <diuggle wont on through various phases till the All- 
India Congress Committee mod halt at the directions ‘nt Mahatma Gandhi. Bengal’s 
conti lbution towaids this CimI Disobedience movement is without a painllel in liidm. 
The fiery ordeal that it was for the people of Mulnapui and the incarceration of 
ladies in Bikrampur deceive specaal mention m this eonuei tiou. The people of \iam- 
bagli, Mahisbatlian, Tehatta and Bhauubil also beeame eonspiruous In their soilless 
snenfice and suffering in the country’s cause 

Tin 1 Communal An at?o 

Apart from the repiossive policy of the Government. the so-i ailed * Communal 
Award” was also devised at that time to undo the movement and make its resumption 
impossible by vivisection of the Indian body politic. It is too well-known fact how 
Mahatmaji staked his life to undo the mischief of dividing the Hindu Society in twain, 
that the Award had contemplated But the Poona Pact bus baldly been an improve- 
ment , because it has m a u ay served to uiden the gulf between the upper and 
depressed classes in the Hindu Rneioty. Mahatmap has himself admitted in the 
columns of tho “Ilarijan” that people were coerced into the acceptance ot the Pact as 
a result of the Poona Fast 

The subsequent events are Maliatmaji's release, tho introduction of individual in 
place of Mass Civil Disobedience, Ins re-ariost and retirement fiom active polities foi 
one yoax after release This was in 1933 and it made people glow expectant about the 
future. But the terrible out thquuko which devusled Bilmi m January, 1934, altogether 
changed the course of oveiiU Works of loheC engaged everybody s attention : and 
in that hnmmiitai mn work there began an honourable and ungrudging co-operation 
between tho Congress and tho Government, Just at tho time, Bihai was engaging 
everybody's attention, Dr. Ansari came with his proposals of Couneil-entrv and the 
revival of the Swaraj ya Party. As a result of this, on the 7th April ilalutma] l 
called off Civil Disobedience and gave his blessings towards the fonnation of the 
Swavajya Party The controversy so long raging m the country m connection with 
tho Communal Award at first originated with tho formation of tins Neo- Swaraj va 
Party. 

Council-Entry 

Despite, however, Maliatmaji's blessings, the count dJ-boyeolt, de«nsi<m of the Lahore 
Congress stood in tho way of the party, Tho A. T. 0. C., ‘meeting at Patna in May, 
1934 under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi gave its approval to the Council pro- 
gramme. The autonomous Parliamentary Board was there formed and the Congress 
later camo to share tho Board’s attitude towards the Communal Award. The Working 
Committee meeting at Bombay at the ond of June endorsed tho formula of neither 
“rejecting nor accepting tho Award.” Henceforth tho record of political events in 
Bengal, in particular, is a record of revolt against the decision of the Congress, The 
history of the formation of tho Congress Nationalist Party, tho contest of Isaomhly 
elections on this issue and the triumph of tho Nationalists in every constituency are 
too fresh m public memory. 

The Council programme is essentially a method of constitutional nature; there is 
nothing like revolt. But tho pity is that despite the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, 
the Government has m no way relaxed tho repressive measures, promulgated against 
that movement of defiance. Rather newer measures have been devised to stifle the 
expression of popular opinion. The muzzling of the press continues with unabated 
rigour. None of tho presses have got back their security, at tho time of Civil Dis- 
obedience. Nor have tho ban as yet boon withdrawn from all tho public bodies 
declared illegal. In this connection the Khudai Khidruatgar, Hindusthani Nevada!, two 
Students* Associations in Bengal, the Abhoy Ashram and tho Midnapore Distinct 
Congress Committee deserve special mention. Tho authorities seem determined not 
to allow these bodies to function. All tho Civil Disobedience prisoners as well have 
not as yet been set free. 

“Steam-Roller” Policy 

The policy of repression naturally leads to tho discussion of the present political 
situation in the province, because for several years together a particular community 
have been groaning under the steam-roller of repression. Route - marches of soldiers* 
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omnibus searches, indiscriminate arrests, operation of sunset laws, collective fine and 
the like have made the life of Hindu public miserable II cannot bo gainsaid that 
within living memory Bengal has ever been 1 educed to such a helpless state If this 
cannot be remedied and we cannot muster up courage to resist tins repression, it 
can only mean the emasculation of the race and the disappearance of the noble 
patriotic impulse m tho childien ot the soil. 

But tho worst feature of this policy of repression is the incarceration of no loss 
than 2,500 youngmen without trial for an indefinite period This has meant untold 
distress to thousands of families If the jonth of a society be zeprossed thus how 
long can the society possibly stand. How long will the society take to repair the 
ills ? How long will these young men endure tins detention at tho far olf Deoli and 
Bnxa camps? There can ‘be no peace in Bengal unless there be redress of this 
giave wiong. 

None of these young men have been charged with fin crime unless it be their 
association with the Congress. For it is my (inn conviction they aio kept in deten- 
tion only because of that. It is extremely sad that the Congress has not a word of 
sympathy for these imprisoned souls *, although then* are among them such votoran 
Oongiess leadezs as the Bose brothers. The Working Committee and tho All-India 
Congress Committee have got to take note of this fact. Bengal should as well with 
one voice deniaud their release, it is high tinm for the howneul Congress Committee 
to move in the matter. 

Though repression is noticeable everywhere m Bengal, it has assumed worst propor- 
tions m the districts of Noith and Eastern Bengal and in Mulnapur In areas where 
sun-sot laws are m operation, nobody is allowed to stir out after sun-sot without 
Identity Cards. This naturally causes interferences in social and religious functions 
All the play grounds and public paiks m Barca arc forbidden regions to the younger 
generation after dusk. Persons who have been served with notices, are roused up by 
the police at all hours of tho night, as they are ‘B 1 class criminals, In many places 
in mufussil the educational institutions have been brought under the thumb of the 
local executive ; and teachers are employed to spy upon their wards. This is indeed 
a woefully terrible state of things. 

The Award— A Grave Menace 

Next to this policy of repression the Communal Award forms a grave menace to 
Bengal. I endorse every syllable of what Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose has said with 
regard to the non-possnmus attitude of the Congress regarding the Award. Never did 
human ingenuity devise a more deadly weapon against the growing spirit of nationa- 
lism. If this fell Award cannot be undone, it would disintegrate our body politic into 
warring elements and to the negation of our political aspirations. The Punjab leader, 
Dr. Kitchlew, was so much alive to tho gravity of the situation that ho gave out that 
he would rather co-operate with the Government if they annul the Award. 

Without recounting all the discussions with regard to the Communal Award l 
would like only to point out that the non-committal attitude of the Congress regarding 
the same is by no means an accident, but tho result of a long continued policy oE 
placating the communalists. All the pacts and the formula for settlement of communal 
problems suggested at different times l>y tne Congress bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact. 

Lucknow Pact Evils 

The evil of separate electorate that we agreed to as a result of the Lucknew Pact 
in 1916, has come to pervade our entire body politic to the negation of the growth of 
nationalism. On the plea of communal settlement at overy step wo have pandered to 
the communal claims even at the cost of nationalism. But this has only accelerated 
the demands of the reactionary forces. The system of separate electorate and reser- 
vation of seats characterised the Lucknow Pact* But those havo now given place to 
the fourteen points of Mr. Mohammad Ali linnah. Even accceding these demands 
Mahatmaji could not prevail upon the Mahomedaas to join us in enforcing our National 
demands. It Communal Settlement on these lines bo the condition precedent to our 
achieving Swaraj, that Swaraj is never to come. 

Let, therefore, there be no illusion that the Communal Award would solve the 
communal problem or would facilitate our march ahead. This can only hamper our 
progress* True solution can evolve only out of the parties imbibing the true spirit of 
aatwnaKsm and democracy, in the place of communalism. It is, therefore, that we 
gre determined, to undo the anti-national and undemocratic Award. It is gratifying to 
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observe that there is no two opinion m the Congress curie in Bengal about tho i ejec- 
tion of the A Wiii d Because the B P C. C authorities m then reply to Wj, Sublias 
Chandra Bose’s communication iiom Bonon in this connection definitlcy stated : — 

u As regard the Communal Vvvard wo maintain that there is piaetically no difference 
of opinion among the Uongiessnion in Bengal. Evorv Cong i e^ small emisideis it anti- 
national, lneqnitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should be lejeeted along with 
the J. P. C Repoit” 

This speaks toi itself and any comment is needless, L appeal to you all to adhere 
to this observation of the Executive Council of tho B. P. C C 

To those who hold the view that the Communal Award should remain sacrosanct 
till an agieed settlement is arrived at, X would only point out that the authoi of tho 
Award, Air Rainsav MacDonald, also uses that specious plea against any attempt at 
reopening the Aw aid. It it could come into existence irrespective of the wishes of 
tho people, why should communal agreement he a condition precedent to its annulment. 
A little i effect ion would show that so long as the Award lie there, there -can bo no 
agreed settlement It can come only aitei undoing the Award, and not before it Tho 
Nationalist Mussalmaus in our midst also have taken this view. Because it is stated 
in a resolution, adopted by tho Executive Committee of Nationalist Muhammadans m 
Bengal, that— 4 It (Award) had piaetically closed the door of settlement between tho 
different communities, in so far as it hius laid down that no settlement will be accepted 
unless it is made with the consent of all the communities concerned/’ 

Tho truth of this obseivation goes without saving. 

While rejecting the Avvmd none need feel any undue concern about tho settlement 
of the communal pioblem hero. Ban mg other pi evinces tho solution of this question 
m Bengal is by no moans difficult The inter-communal difference among tho local 
people is not at all marked. Tho Hindus, Mussalmaus and Indian Cluistians here— all 
belong to tho same Bengali race diffonng only in religion, having community in 
language, dress, culture and traditions Of course, thoro are eommunahsts who thrive 
upon artificially creating difference to tho denial of lesson of history. 

Another vvoid and l finish my observations regarding the Communal Award. It 
has boon already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award 
before us The Congress also lesents the intervention of a third party in what it 
considers a domestic question. But nevertheless at tho end ot February last tho 
Congress President fcij Rajcudra Proxad euteied mio an agreement with Air. Jmnah 
on the basis of the allocation ot seats, as m Award. They, no doubt,, agreed upon 
replacing tho separate by tho system of joint electorate. But the differential franchise 
that the Rajendia IVasad— Jinnah parleys suggested for tho Hindus and A1 usssahnans 
with a view to bolster up the number of voters of the latter community, takes away 
much of the effects of the proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, that wo could 
not accept those terms. No good can come out of anv settlement based on tho 
Award unless it be on the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications 
of other objectionable features of the Award. Consequently any settlement to he 
really equitable should be based on joint doctorate with or without reservations for 
the minorities alone, 

REACTION ATlY “UUFOILUS'’ 

Being based on the Communal Award, its discussion naturally leads to tho question 
of the proposed constitutional reforms. These cannot be wrecked without wrecking 
the foundation. In view of tho emphasis laid upon tho Communal Award lot us not 
think that this is the only objectionable feature of the reform proposals. In fact, 
these proposals arc of so reactionary a character, that those can never be acceptable 
oven if the Communal Award be modified, unless shorn of other objectionable features. 
Nevertheless the t oummunal Award need bo emphasised. Because tho Congress atti- 
tude towards tho same lias lent colour to the view that the reforms may be rejected 

without rejecting the Award. But the two arc really inseparable. The need for a 

separate campaign against the Award has arisen from the Diet that tho Congress, 
while rejecting tho reforms, failed to urge the rejection of tho Award. Rejection of 
the reforms, and indirect acquiescence in tho Award go ill togethor. Although 

the Congress has urged the rejection of tho reforms, it has not defined 
the moans which consists either of complete non-co-operation or obstruction 
within the legislature. Although ideally tho best under the present circumstance 
it may not be acceptable to the people. Then the other is the only 

alternative left open to us, without however, the acceptance of office, It is much 
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to be regretted that in the Legislative Assembly owing to the tactics of Mr. Jmnah 
the Congress resolution on the rejection of the reforms was defeated. There is, how- 
ever, no reason for despair ; we should agitate against the reforms and all the provinces 
working together, we are bound to succeed. 

Economic Distress 

Having discussed the Government policy of repression, the reform proposal and the 
Communal Award, let us now turn oui attention to the acute economic distress that 
prevails in the province. Causes more Ilian one have combined to upset the economic 
structure and there are visible aiound all the signs of socia disiuption The zamindaTS, 
middle class and the agriculturist— -all are equally affected In a piimanly agnoultuial 
provinco, agricultural distiess has a necessary leporcussion upon the entire society. Fall 
in the agnoultuial income has created middle class unemployment and the impoveris- 
hed zammdars. Then the top heavy system ot administration has also its share. The 
incidence of taxation is constantly on tlie meieaso, so much so that even tobacco, the 
only solace of the semi-staived peasantry, cannot escape being taxed. Children of the 
soil have no place m the trade and commeice of the province We are thus pressed 
by adverse economic forces on all hands Some amount of relief may, no doubt, be 
brought about by the readjustment of existing relationship between the agricultural and 
other vested interests But no permanent solution is possible without radical change 
m the present Government and the costly system of administration. Nevertheless, with 
a view to alleviate agnoultuial distress, wo should strive hard for remedial moasures, 
such as the restriction of jute cultivation. Tho Government has recently takon up the 
matter , but the Congiess has long been woikmg in this line. But it has become at 
present all the more necessary to checkmate tho systematic propaganda that is being 
carried on, against the Congress alleging that the Congress is responsible for the 
present deplorable state of things. Besides repudiating such allegations it needs be 
brought home to the people that the removal of their distress urgently calls for drastic 
change m the present system of administration. 

Duty oe Congress 

To accomplish this purpose, the Congress should take load in organising peasent 
movement, so that such movement may effectively safeguard the real interests of the 
peasantry without their further victimisation. Movements of tho kind are fraught 
with immense possibilities ; the Congress can never bo indifferent to the same. The 
Fundamental Rights Resolution, adopted at the Karachi Session of tho Congress, has 
similar objective, tho Provincial and District Congress ogramsutions can never be too 
careful in this regard. 

As to the constructive woik the Congress has set up three organisations, viz., tho 
All-India Spinners’ Associations, the Harijan Board, and the Village Industries’ Associa- 
tion. Workers of these organisations cannot actively participate m politics. The 
consequent diversion of woikeis cannot help weakening tho integrity of tho Congress 
and adveisely affecting the national interest The Congress is ’essentially a pohtioal 
organisation and its political activities alone have contributed to its glory, if, however, 
Congress workeis at present engage themselves exclusively in constructive activities of 
non-political character, it is sure to tell upon tho piostigo of tho Congress, and bereft 
of political significance the constructive work as well may not assume its proper pro- 
portions. It is a matter of common experience that the political movement adds a 
fillip to constructive work like tho spread of cliarka and Khadi to the exclusion of 
foreign stuff. The phenomenal cigarette boycott is also a case m point. 

But it is regrettable that the spirit of Swadeshi is not enduring enough. There 
should be constant propaganda for the use of Swadeshi The establishment of the 
Village Industries Association is undoubtedly a move in the right direction. It would 
indeed be a great achievement if the Association succeeds in reviving the dead and dying 
industries and tho self-sufficient village economy. But unless there develops sufficient 
love for Swadeshi, mere manufacture of village products cannot carry us far. 

Reorganisation Need 

As to the Congress organisation, after the repression of last three years, the one 
thing needed is to reorganise them. For this purpose it is essential that we get in touch 
with the workers throughout the province. They need be organised into a weu-knit body. 
There is no doubt that there is tbe eternal want of pence, but that is not an insuper- 
able harrier. Khadi, Harijan, and village industries work must bo pushed through. Labour 
and Agricultural movements as well should have our full support Congress workers 
may as well take up the noble work of imparting education to the village folk. 
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In conclusion my appeal goes to >ou for closing up of the Congress ranks. You 
are all aware oi the I invent appeal oi our l<Md»M, Si Subhas Clumli.t Bost\ in 

this connection The dilfotenro m oar ionics has been the cans.* of Bengal s undoing. 

As at present theie aio no two honest opinions with ustunl to Bengal s peeubar prob- 
lems and for the solutum there can ho no ninthly reason win pnutly we should not 
undertake the lespon.sihtlity of Blithering the UongiVs'. work ami ideal to tin* full. 
Let the ideal ot unity be the menage of the Conference to the eountiy May Dmajpur 
earn the undying fame of composing up our diffei eiv^s — Uaude Matatani ' 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day -20th. April 1935. 

The formal pi encodings of the Conference oonuneneed to-d.t\, the din.* moving a 
resolution condoling with the d nth of Cngicss w Olivers and leaders all o\ei the count ty 
during 1 the last four years, including among otbots V. J Ratal, J. M Songupta, IJepm 
Chandra Pal, B N. Vkibnul, Abhayankar, T. A K Mherwaui aud Kangasw.um l>o!ig*T. 
This resolution w T as unanimously adopted by the wdiole house standing. 

SlTFURINOS or WuiiKKKS 

Tho next resolution was * u This Conference places on lerord its profound apprecia- 
tion of the services rcndeiod to the national eause by all these people of Bengal who 
have suffered in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience programme of voluntary offering 
and who in accordance with the Congress advice without suffering any defence oi 
bail served aud are serving various periods of imprisonment and < calls upon the 
people of Bengal to keep alive this spirit of saenhee and to maiutuin unbroken tho 
struggle for freedom.” 

Free Elementary Eul cation 

Sj. Panchanan Basu next moved the following tesoluhoti . “As five elementary 
education is the pnmaiy and urgent need of the masses, this Conference urges on. all 
Congress organisations of Bengal to introduce the same on national lines in their, res- 
respoetive areas and requests the Bengal Pro\mcial Congress Commit teo to appoint a 
Committee to prepare a scheme fot organising and fmanmng national education in 
Bengal and for that purpose to raise, funds, prepare a budget aud submit proposals to 
the B. P. C. C. for their approyal and sanction/’ 

VluLAOt iNUfsTRIES 

Sj. Jatindra Nath Boy of Bugra next moved the following reflation : “Thu* Con- 
ference appeals to tho people of Bengal to use articles produced in villages and Luther 
requests them, specially the Congressmen, to help tho All-India Village Industries 
Association in their endeavour for the revival or lmpiovement of the cottage 
industries” 

Repressive Policy 

Sj. Birendra Nath Mazmular next move the following resolution : "This confer- 
ence enters its protest against tho Government policy of repression and calls upon tho 
people of Bengal to demand leloase of detenus and tho withdrawal of repressive laws” 

Constitution for India 

Sj. Amarendra Nath Chatterjee moved as follows : 

“Whereas it is tho inalienable right of the Indian people to determine their own 
constitution and whoroas only a constituent Assembly elected by the eutire nation 
can be convened when tho nation has acquired sufficient strength to achieve its 
object of complete independence and can frame such a constitution, this Conference is of 
opinion that the constitution which is sought to bo forced upon this country, should 
be wrecked. To this end the Indian National Congress should make it its object to 
make the operation of that constitution impossible by capturing tho legislatures sot up 
under the new constitution and by refusing to accept the offices of ministers followed 
by persistent obstruction compelling tho Government to suspend the sham constitution 
and by preparing the country for direct action through which alone can tho nation 
realise its right to self-determination.” 

Peasant’s Condition 

Sj. Panchanan Basu next moved tho following resolution which also was carried 
unanimously tt In view of the deplorable economic condition of the peasants of Bengal 
this Conference requests the B. P. C. C. to form a sub-committee to enquire into actual 
conditions, that is to say their indebtedness, ,iato of interest, productivity of soil, in* 
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come and expenditure and their capacity to pay etc with a view to devise ways and 
means to ameliorate their condition and further lequests tlie Provincial Congress 
Committee to take all necessaiy stops to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee”. 

ComrNAL Award 

Now came up foi discussion the most important resolution by Si. Surendra 
Mohan Moitta of Rajshahi relating to the Communal Award. The icsolution ran as 

u (a) This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the communal decision of the 
British Government is manifestly anti- national, iniquitous and undemociatic and should 
be rejected The Conference urges the A. I. C C. to revise the Con gi ess attitude 
towaids it accordingly and lequests the A 1 C. C. to make attempts to solve the 
communal question. , , „ ^ x ^ , , , , 

tt (b) This Conference is of opinion that the new Congress constitution adopted m 
Bombay is undemocratic and unworkable, paiticulaily on account of the reduction in 
the number of delegates, members of the A I C. 0. and of P. C. C ’s and because 
of the element of compulsion m the matter of manual laboui and the like. 

tt (c) This Confeience records its strong protest against the non-inclusion of any 
representative from Bengal in the Woiking Committee and urges the President of the 
Congress to include Mr. Subhas Ch. Bose in the Working Committee without further 
delay. 

u ‘(d) This Conference views with deep regiet the long-standing difference in the 
ranks of Congressmen in the province and urges the B P C. 0 to bring about unity 
amongst Congress workers as suggested bv S], Subhas Ch. Bose.” 

Maulana Abdul Bah , piommeut North Bengal nationalist Muslim, said that 
the Bengal Ilindu attitude towards the communal decision was as strong and bitter as 
that of the Muslims and he would join with them in urging the A. I. 0. C. to evolve 
an agreed solution by all means. But circumstanced _ as they were it would be 
impossible for them to remain any longer with them if the resolution was earned. 
This, said the Maulana, was not to bo regarded as a threat but in view of the present 
circumstances the nationalist Muslims would be compelled to witlidiaw from tne con- 
ference most unwillingly, if the resolution was adopted. 

In spite of the fervent appeal made by the Chairman] of the Reception Committee 
the Nationalist Muslims withdrew from the Conference. 

RESOLUTIONS— Third Day— 21at April 1935. 

When the Conference resumed its sitting* at eight this morning Sj. Jogmdra 
Chandra Chakravarty announced that the negotilations which were being 
carried on with the Moslem members over the resolution on Communal 
Award had not, unfortunately, resulted m any agreed foimula bomg found which 
would be acceptable to all tho paities The Moslem delegates have intimated that 
though they would refrain from participating m the pioccecdmgs of the conference so 
fax as they related to the resolution on Communal Award as a mark of piotest against 
the resolution they would however not secede from the conference and might return 
to the conference after discussion on this resolution w r as over. 

After Dr. Nahnakshya Sanyal had spokon on tho resolution it was put to vote 
and carried with only five delegates dissenting. 

JlNNAH-PlUSAD UnITV TALKS 

Mr. Amar Chahrabarty next moved the following resolution : # “This Conference is 
of opinion that the terns of compiomise proposed in connection with the Dinnah- 
Rajendra Prasad unity talks at Delhi regarding communal decision are altogether 
unsatisfactory and unacceptable and urges upon the Bengal members of the A, I. C. C, 
io oppose any resolution regarding settlement of communal problem on these terms ” 

Mr. MahUosh Boy Chcudhury moved the following amondment to Mr. Chakravaxty’s 
resolution': “This Conference further lequests the A. I, C. C. and the Congress Working 
Committee not to make any settlement of the < communal problem so far as Bengal is 
concerned without previous consultation with the representative public opiinon of 
this province.” 

Mx, Amarendra Nath Ckatterjee moved another amondment to Mr. Chakravaxti’s 
resolution which was in these terms 

“This Conference is also of opinion that a Sub-Committee consisting of 'twelve 
members, six from each community in Bengal, be formed within a month with the 
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object of devising all possible means ior au aguvd solution of the question in tins 
province’ ' 

Mi Chakra vaiti accepted both the amendments and the amended resolution was 
earned with onlv foui delegates dissenting. 

IVlivt of IUrtjws 

Mr* Chant, J?oi/ of Tan&ail next moved tlio following lesohition • 

“This Confeienee consideis that untouuliahihry is a oui.se t'atmg into the vitals of 
the nation, and so appeals to all, specially Congressmen, not to observe nntonchabihty 
personally and to help the llanjan Beuik Bauglui m its endeavoms tru the uplift, of 
Harijans?’ 

DiPCrATION TO EViLWU) 

“AVlnlo not opposing any propaganda tour in England oi els»‘\\heie to enlighten 
public opinion against, the Commuual Awmd, tins Confeienee m strongly of opinion 
that any attempt to altm or maintain the Communal Award by sending a deputation 
to British Government is futile and derogatory to India s self lespeot and inspect fulij 
icquosts Congressmen who might be thinking' of leading such a deputation in England 
to give up that idea ” 


The Punjab Political Conference 

Opening Day — Lahore— 6th. April 1935 

The twentieth session of the Punjab Political Conference commenced at Brad- 
laugh mil, Lahore on the 6th. April 1935 under the presidentship ot Mrs, tiarojini 
Naidu. Prominent among those present weio Babu Rajendia JL'rasad, Acharya ECripaumi, 
I)r. lutchlew. Mi*. K. Banatanam and Dr Oopiohand Bharga\a. 

After Lata Dumchand of Lahore, -Chairman of the Reception Committee, had wel- 
comed the delegates, Alts . Naniu deli voted her address in 1'rdu, She said that it 
saddened hot heutt to see such a poor attendance (handy f><>0 pivM*nt) enntiastod to 
the dense crowds who had flocked on the banks of the Ravi to hear Pandit .Jawaharlal 
Nehru raise the cry of Swaraj not so many j ears ago. 

The Congress was still lively in Bombay, Madras, Bihar, V. II, Central Provinces, 
etc., but “the durwan oi India, the watchdog on India's kismet 1 ’ was sleeping. It was 
here, she said, that Puniab’s martyrs kindled the national life anew ]($ years ago, but 
now it seemed as though fear had chilled their soul or selfishness dainpeii their ardour. 

She said that it was the Punjab with its manly races who had given the attributes 
of nationhood to India to raise hor head among the free nations, but to-day when 
the Sikhs were acting as anything but a bravo people, they and the Hindus wore 
wrangling like the meanest bamas foi a seat hero and a seat there ; they presented a 
spectacle which filled evoiy Indian heart with shame. 

Bho asked Congressmen to go to villages to propagate the ideas of nationalism and 
bwaraj among villagers and teach them that Bwaraj meant more bread and raiment 
for them Workers should approach the poor, she added, not m a spirit of touoh-aud- 

£TU. blit mrv With thiunn Aim rvf ll-mim an<I At... ..i-t 



. — i organisations Jiad to-day u™. >»,™ o^aiusi uic vxmgress. is no uoiu unit out 

for their ■divisions among themselves, the Communal Award would never have come into 
« rocce * n S,.t 1 io?speaher referred to Oandliiji’s programme of village uplift, and 
&md that tlio constructive work like tiiat would advance the cause of fruodom and count rv. 
feho did not thiuk that much could bo achieved by work m the Assembly and Commits 
so long as there was the power of corUlication of the Viceroy and tire Governors 
except exposing before the bar of the would tlio real nature of India’s subjection. 

Sho appealed to _ the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems to close up their ranks 
concentrate their attention on attaining freedom as one united nation 1 
„„ |fe concluded with an appeal to the youth of the Punjab to regain their life even 
m Savitri regained the life oi her husband by sheer soul force and •infuse tiuit life in 
the villages for which the way had been shown by Mr. Gandhi. 
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RESOLUTIONS — Second Day-7tli. April 1935 

The Conference concluded this evenin'?, after passing a number of i ©solutions, 

A resolution was passed condoling the deaths ot national wo i hors such as Mr. 
Vithalbhai Patel, Mrs Besant, Mi Abhyankar, Mr. Sen-Gupta and Mi T. A. K. Sher- 
wam and appreciating the services of Di Satyapal, President, Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, who is at present in pnson 

A resolution callod on the Congress members in the province to give full effect to the 
Working Qommitiee's resolution and for enforcing stnot discipline wherever disobedience 
thereof was noticed on the pait of any committee or oflice- bearer or member. 

Another resolution lecorded the Conference's indignation and protest at the deten- 
tion without trial of moie than 4,000 Bengalees uiulei the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and Regulation 1818. 

The Conference by another resolution expressed sympathy with State prisoners, 
martial law prisoners of 1914-15 and the Punjab Conspiracy ease prisoners aud opining 
that the detention oi State pnsoneis without trial aud the further imprisonment of 
martial law prisoners was unjustifiable. 

The Conference strongly supported the Punjab Zemindars 1 demand for the reduction 
of land revenue by 50 per cent and for the application of the principle of minimum 
income-tax exemption, so that upto the minimum income, no laud revenue should be 
levied. 

The Conference congratulated the Congress Party in the Assembly on its infliction 
of a record number of defeats on the Government, and by auothor resolution, called 
on all Congress workers to carry out the constructive programme, legaruless of 
opposition or repression. 

The Conference rejected the Government’s reform proposals as they were demons- 
trably against the interests of Incha and maintaining that the Congress was the only 
all-India organisation consistently carrying on the struggle for Swaraj and appealed to 
the people of the Punjab to give unstinted help and support to it in every possible way 

As regards the Communal Award, the Conference characterised it as wholly unsa- 
tisfactory and a source of growing mter-commiinal bitterness and dissensions and 
considered it imperative that the leadors of the various communities should take 
immediate steps to find an equitable and adequate substitute. It also t approved the 
efforts of Babu Rajendra Prasad to bring about a compromise based on joint electorates. 

The Conference recommended the appointment of a political sufferers’ employment 
board to help and find employment for those who suffered m national movements. 

The Conference passed a resolution, strongly condemning the Government for 
allowing the situation at Karachi to take a serious turn and for indiscriminate firing 
on the crowd and further condemned the Government for not conceding the general 
demand for inquiry and offering its sincere sympathies to the sufferers. 


The Kerala Provincial Conference 

The Kerala Provincial Conference opened its session at Calicut on the 28 th. May 
1935 under the presidency of Mr. 8 A. Brelvi , Editor, Bombay Chronicle. In the 
course of his speech the President said 

w The question is not seldom asked whether Conferences, such as the one we arc 
holding to-day, serve any useful purpose. I have no hesitation m declaring that they 
do. We wish to establish democracy m our country. Constant consultation, mobilisa- 
tion of collective commonsense and eternal vigilance are the very breath of a true and 
growing democracy. In common with the rest of India, Kerala had given a good 
account of itself during the Satyagraha campaign of 1930. 

For nearly four years we strove for freedom. Wo -had a cause that was just. We 
had a beloved leader, who will rank among the greatest men history has known, we 
carried on, against the mightiest Government of modern times, a non-violent steugde 
the bke of which the world had never witnessed before. What have we gained i xo 
all appearances, the labour, the sacrifices and the wounds have been vain. The new 
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constitution, wlu»di the British Government i-> bout upon foist im; on tho country, in 
tho teeth of almost universal opposition, is a oruel mnokoiy of tho Independence, of 
which we fought The Hindustani Seva Dal. tho “Khudai KludniatgniV , 1 and many 
other similar Confess oigum/utious, youth leagues, aslnams and otlnu national educa- 
tional institutions, are still under a ban. The Concuss cannoi function in the North- 
West Piontier Province. Wo aie not strong enough to soeaue tin 1 ivh\nc of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Ivhau Abdul Uhaffar Khan and several other Onigiessmen who aie 
m jail Nor have we the power to see that the hundieds ot ^youths of Bengal, who 
are detained, aie either i el eased oi tried m a court ot law. lule theie is uo shame 
in acknowledging the failure of our struggle so tar us the attainment of our main 
objective, namelj, freedom, is concerned, we have, however, no cause foi despair. 
There is ample compensation in the fact that the struggle has revealed to us our own 
inherent strength and the almost illimitable resources of sei vice and sacnliee that 

we possess, , T r n t t A , 

In the moving speech that lie made in the Congress House, Bombay, last week, 
Mahatma Gandhi declared that theie was no disappointment m lus heart and that tho 
happenings in tho country gave him no cause for despaii. To those, who know 
GaudhijC this is no mere expression of facile optimism hut the statement ot a simple 
truth. Gandluji, in the course oi tho speech, said that the portals of Swaraj were 
always open for us provided wo faithfully carried out the constructive programme of 
the Congress I regaid these two statements of Gandluji as constituting a meassago of 
hope — hope that if wo do not give way to despair but, realising our strength^ faithfully 
and earnestly carry out the programme the Congress has placed before us, it will not 
be long bofoio Gandluji resumes his active leadership and together wo enter tho 
portals of Swaraj. Gandluji lias made a special appeal for support to tho work of the 
All-India Village Industiios Association. Wo may not accept tho programme of that 
Association as a complete solution of our economic problem But India is pre-emin- 
ently tho land of villages. The woik of tho All-India Village Industries Association 
offers him a ray of hope and it is the duty of all of us to do all we can to 
support tho Association until having attained political power we are able so to recon- 
struct and regenerate rural life as to afford the villager the tallest opportunity for 
self-realization. , . _ .. . 

The new constitution is, as T stated above, a mockery of the independence that wo 
are determined to win. , 

There are many of our fellow-countrymen who think that it is turn to our defeat 
that tho governing classes in Britain have whittled down their own original scheme of 
“reforms.” I do not think this is the true explanation of the undoubted domination of 
reactionary forces in the counsels of Britain so iar as the policy towards India is 
concerned. . J .. it , . 

Wo may deplore this desire of the British governing classes to continue the domi- 
nation of India, but we cannot quarrel with it. They are themselves m the grip /if 
incalculable forces of Capitalism and Imperialism which blunt their sense or justice 
and f airplay. Perhaps, if a miracle happens within tho next few years and a genuinely 
Socialist Government comes into effective power in Britain and is willing to carry out 
British Labour’s oft-iopeated pledges to India of complete self-determination, wo t may 
expect to have a honourable settlement with Britain. s But wo cannot bank on a miracle 
happening. We have to be masters of our own destiny. We have realised that free- 
dom is not a gift that can bo given by one nation to another but is tin inalienable right 
that can bo won only by our own unaided but organised effort. 

The phenomenal success of Congress candidates at tho last Assembly elections 
domostrated the immense hold which our national organisation has over tho hearts of 
the people,— a hold which no amount of repression can affect as I-ord Wulinguon has, 
■we hope, realised. Parliamentary work by itself will not carry us to our goal. But 
it can contribute a groat deal towards helping forward Congress propaganda and creat- 
ing new allies for ths Congress. Tho rongress Party in tho Assembly^ under the 
leadership of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, has already made a very good beginning in this 
direction and has received the appreciation of the All-India Congress Committee at 
its Jubbulpore meeting. There are many Congressmen, and I am one of thorn, who 
regret that the Party has as yet taken no stop to carry out one of its plodgos to the 
electorate by formulating a demand for a Constituent Assembly. I am fully pare that 
a genuine and effective Constituent Assembly can only be held when we have dove- 
loped the necessary sanction to enable its decisions to be implemented, But tho 
business of the Parliamentary Party is not to forge the sanction ; that sanction can 
only be forged by woik^outside the legislatures. It is its function to formulate the 
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demand for a Constituent Assembly -with, a view to mobilising public opinion in its 
favour and thus helping to develop a sanction strong enough for the country to deter- 
mine the form and nature of its constitution. The Constituent Assembly ’being the 
organ for the expression of national will must be elected on adult franchise or a 
franchise as near it as possible In view of the misconceptions in regard to its nature 
and composition that exist m some quaitors, it is necessary for the Working Committee 
of the Congress to issue an authontative statement on the subject and to take steps to 
popularise the scheme of a Constituent Assembly. 

The Ultimate Aim of the Congress 

The Indian National Congress is fighting for Swaraj But it loalizes only too well 
that Swaraj is not an end in itself but a means to a higher end of ushering in an 
era of economic freedom and social justice in our country. At its Karachi "session 
it indicated this end by declaring that in older to end exploitation of the musses politi- 
cal freedom must include real “economic freedom” The resolution was symptomatic of 
the revolutionary spirit that is abroad m our country as well as in the rost of the 
world. Though rich m material resources, the appalling poverty of India’s millions is 
unparalleled ; and the poor will always be with us so long as capitalism lasts. Socia- 
lism is the only antidote to the poison of communalism which con odes our body-politic. 
There are many superficial critics who say India has no need for such an exotic 
movement as Socialism. Those who say so, do not know what socialism is. Like feuda- 
lism and the caste system, capitalism had its day in the evolution of human society. 
But it has outlived its utility and has become a dangerous anachronism— with its 
cycles of world depression, the perpetual rounds of worries to which it subjects 
ninety-nine per cent of the world’s population, depriving them of the most fundamental 
human needs of security and leisure, poisoning the springs of life for thorn, and 
robbing them of their right to enjoy the fruits of science, learning and art. 

Need for Socialism 

The need for Socialism being established, how are we to achieve it ? In this con- 
nection, I cannot too strongly emphasize what I consider to be the most vital consider- 
ation. As Congressmen we are pledged to non-violence and if our struggle of the last 
few years has demonstrated one thing more prominently than any other, it is that it 
is possible successfully to carry on a mass movement without violence. We must 
achieve Socialism through non-violence Onr determination to win politioal freedom 
through non- violence is a challenge to history. There is no reason why we should 
not make history by bringing 4 about a peaceful economic revolution. It is a happy au- 
gury for Socialism that a Socialist Party has been organised within the Congioss The 
Congress, as I stated above, has, by its Karachi resolution, committed itself to a pro- 
gramme which, if it does not satisfy the ardent aspirations of many of us, is such as 
with due amplifications, can constitute a basis for any constructive effort to realize 
Socialism m our time 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood by my Socialist friends if I place before them 
some considerations for their earnest attention. They have, of course, to be unremit- 
ting in their endeavour to carry on vigorous propaganda suppoited by organisational 
work among the people. But within the Congress itself, they will, I trust, bo m not 
too great a hurry to seek to commit that great national organisation to policies or 
programmes which it cannot immediately carry out It should be their endeavour to 
enhance the national character of the Congress and add to its strength by inducing an 
ever-increasing number of workers— and by workers I moan all those who work, 
whether by brain or by hand, in the fields, factories anil offices— to join the Congress 
and carry on the common fight for economic as well as political froodom. 

May I also plead with those of my fellow-Congressmon, who are apt to regard the 
demands of the Socialists as premature and inopportune, that those demands are mere- 
ly the expression of a crying wrong of humanity all the world over, the redress of 
which cannot brook delay and that the task of statesmanship consists, in a constant 
re-adjustment of policies and programmes to meet the progressive requirements of 
time ? The supreme issue before every Indian is that of freedom from political 
slavery — a freedom that alone will enable us to play our duo part as collaborators 
with other nations in the common endeavour to extend the bounds of human happi- 
ness and progress. 

Need for Understanding- 

The tforkof achieving freedom can be carried out successfully only if there is perfect 
harlnony and mutual confidence between Socialists and other Congressmen. It is idle to 
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pretend that heie is no difference of views between them. But the things which undo 
them are infinitely moio numinous than those which divide them Even the differences 
between them are such as aie capable of adjustment 1^ constant and trank consultation 
prompted hy a spin! of oompiomise. L have not the least doubt that it sunk a con- 
sultation takes plueo between the spokesmen of the two sections ot the Congress a 
progiammo can be evolved which all Congiessmon will eairy out with zeal and devo- 
tion 1 have laid special emphasis on the nee* l for an understanding between the tw r e 
sections of the Congioss because I feel that it constitutes the paramount issue before the 
country to-day apart, of couise, fioni increasing the membership of the Uongiess ami 
carrying out its constructive piogramme. I tiust the conference, by its works, will make 
a helpful contribution to this uigont national task of creating the maximum of un- 
animity of action with the minimum of diveisity of views among Congiessmen. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second day— 29th. May 1935 

The Conference resumed its session this morning and passed the following resolu- 
tions, Condolence resolutions on the death ot V. J. Patel, J.j M Beu-Oupta, Dr JFlpsant, 
Abhynnkav, Slier wain, Su C. Sankaian Nair, Jv Madhavau Nair, T. R. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar and others who have died m the cause of India’s freedom were moved from 
the chair and passed. 

The Congress and Indian States 

Mr. A, Ramachandran then moved * “Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute 
a political and mihtaiy suppoit to British Imperialism, and a source of feudal back- 
wardness and reaction, this Conference declaies that in the mteiests of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of Lndian States, the abolition of the rule 
of tho Indian Princes can atone assure complete independence for tho W'holo of India 
and invites the people of the Indian States to light side by side vvitli the people of 
British India in the struggle for independence. 

“This Confoienco further feels that the Indian National Congress should actively 
engage itself m organising the State’s subjects on the basis of their immediate demo- 
cratic demands side by side with developing and intensifying the economic stiuggle 
of workers and peasants m tho States. Tho immediate democratic, demands should 
include the following :— (1) A single Chamber legislatuxe elected on adult franchise ; 
(2) A Mimstiy elected by and completely responsible to, the legislature ; (3) the 
Royal family to have access as pmy purse, to not more than b per cent of tho 
State’s rovenne , (4» the religion of tho Uo>al families to have no inilumiuo on the 
administration of the {State and (3) freedom of speech, press and association.” 

Mr. P . Knshna Panmkkar (Peimanij moved a resolution to the effect that India 
should not participate in any war m Europe even though Britain was involved in it. 

Mr. P. Narayanan Nair then moved: “Wheieas it is tho inalienable right, of tho 
Indian people to determine their own constitution and whereas only a constituent, 
Assembly, elected by the entire nation and convened when the nation has acquired 
sufficient strength to achieve its object of complete independence can frame such a 
constitution, this Conference is of opinion that the constitution which is sought to bo 
forced upon the country should be wrecked”. 

lie also moved as part of the resolution that Congressmen should not accept office. 
Their object after entering the legislatures, said the mover, should bo only to wreck tho 
constitution. 

^he Conference also passed a resolution moved from tho Chair demanding the 
immediato release or trial m courts of the Bengal detonus and appealing to tho public 
to render financial aid to their distressed families. 

Change op Congress Creed Demanded 

Mr. A . K. Pillai , of Coimbatore, moved tho following resolution : “This 
Conference rocomraonds to tho Indian National Congress to change its creed so that 
the goal of complete independence must mean the establishment of an independent 
slate in which power is transferred to tho producing masses and that such an objec- 
tive involves the refusal to compromise at any stage with British Imperialism” 

Oeoamsatioit op Labour Peasantry 

Mr. 2T, Kumar of Travancoro moved a resolution calling upon the Kerala Provin- 
cial Congress Committee to organise the labour and the peasantry of the province 
on the basis of some labour demands such as freedom of labour and from serfdom* 
the right to form unions* strike and picket- compulsory recognition by the employers 
of the workers unions, a living wage, etc. 

49 
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Other Resolutions 

Mr. V. 21/. Vishnu Bhamteeynn of Telhchery moved a resolution to start a 
countrywide campaign to educate the masses m villages as to their present condition 
and needs. 

Mr. P Krishna Pillai then moved : “This Conference recommends to the Indian 
National Conference that Clause II of Article 5 of the constitution of the Congress 
should be deleted so as to lemove the manual labour qualification for election to 
Congress office or executive committee ” 

Mr Sridhar (Travancoie) then moved: “"Whilst this Conference stands for unifica- 
tion of all Kerala into one administrative unit, it is definitely of opinion that such 
unification can become possible only after the elimination of the Princedoms in 
Travancore and Co chin.’ 5 


The Karnataka Provincial Conference 

Opening Day— Mangalore — 10th. May 1935 

Presiding over the eighth Karnatak Provincial Political Conference held at Mangalore 
on the 10th. May 1935, Mr. tin Prakasa , delivered an excellent address, review- 
ing the political situation of the country. The conference was openod by Babu 
Bajeadra Prasad , the Congress President. 

At the outest, Mr. Sri Prakasa paid tributes of the sufferings of the people in the 
country’s cause, and referring to the Government’s refusal to withdraw the ban on the 
Hindustani Seva Dal said 

“Then when with a show of generosity, Government has withdrawn its ban from 
so many national institutions, we are bound to wonder why some others still continue 
under it. Among these, the most prominent, not only for you who have given it birth, 
but for us all. is the Hindustani Seva Dal that has done so much to show us the 
value of discipline and has taught us the very necessary lesson of self-reliance. 

“No wonder the Government hates it, for which we need not oare ; but we are 
bound to utter a strong and indignant word of protest against the Home Member’s 
repeated statement that a rifle was discovered for the pui pose of practice by the 
Seva Dal. 

“Entrenched in irresponsible power, these good men who form Government can libel 
any person or institution with impunity, but the world is not going to be deceived 
when the Home Member is unable to oxplam despite repeated queues and the 
challenge thrown out by our intrepid brother Dr. Hardikar, the founder and soul of 
that body— as to where the rifle is and what became of the person who was discovered 
with it t 

u We must however warmly congratulate the Seva Dal, which though a part of ilia 
Congress, has come to ho regarded by our opponents as more powerful than the Congress 
itself and continues to suffor from their evil attentions even when the Congress may- 
be said to be comparatively safe.” 

Turning to the problem of villages, the speaker said “W ith the new orientation 
given by Mahatma Gandhi to our political work, town and country havo come in 
closer contact, otherwise we, public workers of the town, had even less idea than the 
foreign official that there was anything like a village with its toil and suffering, the 
existence of which alone makes life possible* for us all 

“Even so I must confess we are not -yet as persistently careful of villages and its 
humble dwellers as we ought to be. The pity is that ^ even a country like Russia that 
is shaking to their foundations the age-long prejudices of class-superiority and is 
showing to the world how a whole country can be turned into a veritable physical 
and moral garden with every single individual in it, as a happy gardener thereof, has 
not riven to the “muzhik” the village peasant, what it claims for the proletariat, the 
workers of the town. “We in India must guard ourselves against our own blunders of 
the past, and take lessons from the shortcomings of others : and neglect the village 
which is the pivot of our political aud economic system and the 'Villager who is the 
centre of our social and nafionalwell-being. 
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“The whole weight of our social, political, economic and theolojrio.il life falls on the 
villager ; and priest and politico oflical and merchant, banker and landlord alike exploit 
him. It is he ho has to woik hardest, it. is lie who is most useful, and it is ho who 
suffers the most and pays the most It muse ho the endeavour oi eveivone of us to do 
the best we can to alienate the suriows and raise the spinK of oui humble biothron. 
Mahatma Oaudlu s work in this, as m many du Miens, (am not he under-estimated It 
is ho who has taught us self-respect and self-esteem ami showed us that tho way to 
wm thorn is by identifying ourselves with the poorest and the most down-tiodden ni 
the remotest village. His now schemes foi lenvmg village industiies deserve our 
active sup po it, and l may only hope that the beautiful suuuundiiigs in winch you 

live, you would be able to make still more beautiful by making all men and women 

and children living m town and count ly thoioin happy and contented with an enuiiablo 

distribution of woilc, wages and leisure among them and with proper food, clothing, 

housing and education for all. 

u But I ilaro not proceed without sounding a note of warning which is the outcome 
of my own little experience during a large number of years We should^ not be too 
optimistic, because tho villager uuhappily is his own worst enemy. Wo need not 
discuss tho causes that have resulted m tins mentality in him Tho fact remains that he 
will not be organised, he will not look to his own liitoio.sU, ho will fight his neighbour 
and distrust his friend. 

“Every village is an epitome of a world at war, and from the earliest years of 
cliildood every village man and woman grows up in much traditional hatreds and family 
fueds, that common village Jifo and organisation for common ends have become 
impossible. 

“His intense attachments to Ins small lililo plots oE land complicates the pro gem 
of his life much more than can possibly he imagined by those who do not know” him. 
I cannot but feel that conditions here must be the same as d&o-wlicre and you will 
have to tacklo this psychological problem in a spirit of sympathy and understanding. 
I only pray that you may succeed whoro many have failed, 

“It would serve useful pui pose to the history of our recent past ; to talk of tho 
high hopes oi the groat undeavouis of sir ‘.cesses and failures during the last few years. 
I cannot deny that wo arc passing through a period of intense depression. II is in 
such periods alone that nations and individuals alike are tested There is no need for 
despair, for not the worst pessimist amongst us can imagine that the depression is go- 
ing to last for over. My own feeling is ih.it that is pist the tunc when we should 
be able to make clear to ourselves as well as to the world at huge what exactly wo 
stand for. 

Without doubt we want a reconstruction of society. Wo arc tired of tho pro son t 
inequalities of life *, and in this connection wo must welcome tho Congress Socialist 
Patty, which is Irving to formulate the national demands in clear and precise language. 
I should iespootfully suggest that, viewed even from a selfish standpoint, socialism will 
give them somethmg that is of real gain oven for themselves. Mon of position find power, 
of wealth and of leisure, cannot fail to realise that the things they prize arc themselves 
ondangcrorl when the many around them live in dirt and poverty^ without tho light 
that knowledge and comfort gives. The poverty of Hio neighbour inexorably reacts on 
tho wealthy; and disease and death come . unsuspected within shedterod ■walls lnHiauso 
men outside aro unhappy and unclean. 

It is time that wo placed before tho country our exact ideas about tho society wo 
aro seeking to build. That will help all to know what wo want and will eliminate nil 
doubts and suspicions and, may b*, false hopes and ambitions as well— that so unneces- 
sarily clog us at every step. 

“I am sure you will not want me to speak of communal differences. That is not 
a subject happily that troubles you very much in this part of the world. I come 
fresh from a province which is full of it, and recently we Imvo witnessed some of 
the worst horrors that these senseless squabbles can perpetrate. The Cawnpore Biots 
enquiry Committee appointed by tho Karachi Congress has, to my mind, said the last 
word on tho subject. We can only hope that we may stii loam wisdom from the 
terrible happenings of tho past and not make ourselves willing victims of scheming 
men and their calculated policies, It is for us to cultivate a purely nationalistic ana 
humanistic outlook against all odds, free from all heart-narrowing encumbrances of 
class, caste or communal bias. We can do this if we will and the longer we delay 
in ibis the worse will be our position and the wider will get the chasm that separates 
us from our hope and ideal of Puma Swaraj, 
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“Nobody, having an idea of understanding, can pretend that the existing legislatures, 
mere handmaidens of an irresponsible executive as they are, can lead us anywhere 
near Swaraj. What is wanted is work m the country. Legislative work at best can 
be wanted of value when it is backed by work outside and legislatures even in fieo 
countries are not able to do anything unless public opinion outsido supports them. 
Therefore, for us it is essential, while giving moral support to the programme of 
Congress inside the legislature, to concentrate on woxk outside. Even if legislature 
work were valuable, only a very few of our woikers, in the very nature of things, 
can be there. We must form a piogiammo for the rest of our workers whose cease- 
less activity among the masses of the people alone can lead to tangible and desirable 
results. 

“The first requisite is to set ourselves to strengthen the Congiess organisation. 
My appeal to you all is to help in putting our House thoioughly m order. Unless 
that is done we can accomplish nothing. It is more necessary than ever that along 
with a strong outward fiamo woik, a fine spirit ot comradeship should exist among 
us. That alone can obviate the lamentable and perfectly unnecessary mutual jealousies 
and suspicions that poison public life. 

“I lay great stress on the continuance of oiu organisation m peace ancl war alike ; and I 
earnestly call upon all Congressmen to see that their organisation never fails 01 faulteis. 
People will tell me that there is lack of money. I fear I cannot accept this excuse. 
How simple is the specific, how withm there each of all is the means to help The 
small four anna bit once a year is all the financial contribution that an individual 
need make and thus not only raise himself to the dignity of being a living pait of 
our great organisation, but also feel just pride m the noble thought that he is doing 
Ins bit m helping to free this country. 

“Four crores of men and women paying four annas each gives you one crore a 
year. I love small contnbutions that come from the many. I have no such love for 
large contributions that come from the very few and are invanably given after 
flattery and with a great show of obligation. If' tire Congress is for all, all must shaio 
its burdens as all will share the fruits of its labour’s. 

“Brethren, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor men, well-organised, 
well-determined, and nghteo us-mined, will always be stronger not only is number 
but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stiioken individually, than tho few 
who are supposed to be wealthy to-day. We must see that our Congress organisation 
is constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, and 
that all the expenses incident thereto, as well as all the labour necessary for it, are 
borne by ns, Congressmen. Lot us have hope and confidence m ourselves, as we have 
courage and sacrifice ; and the field will be ours. 

Let us not forget that among other things the Congress has also to ho a sort of 
mutual insuiance society, so that when our comrades fall or are disabled, the 
organisation could take care of them and their families. So many want to come but 
are deterred by circumstances , some come with gieat enthusiasm, but fall back bo- 
cause of the utter uncertainly of tho welfare of their dependents, if they should 
chanoe to depute out of action in the fight ; some unfortunately— and I confess 
this with sorrow— even retire m wrath and bitterness after doing much good woik and 
undergoing suffering, foelmg that there is- no ono to care for them or look after thoir 
dear ones when they are not themselves available. 

“These fiiends have to be assured ; it is but fair that thoy should be. All this can 
only be done by the humble and regular contributions from themselves in the nature 
of a fixed tax, not by raising subscriptions from others* by fits and starts. Let the 
history and the working of tho great trade unions of the world teach us a lesson both 
in methods and in results. 

“And will yon also permit me to plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 
possible, the most unfortunate and unnecessary mutual bickering that so often ruin 
fine work ? We are all striving for a society whence wo want to eliminate the very 
causes that divide man from man ? Shall we, Congressmen, in our own lives, show 
that we cannot rise superior to the lower elemont in our nature, that we are pursuing 
only a phantom ? I -nave been more distressed than I can say, at the sight of our 
best workers ruining themselves by their self-sacrifice, and then jeopardising the 
cause for which they underwent that sacrifice by mutual recriminations and imputa- 
tion of motives to one another. 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. Wo are honestly fighting 
agaiust a bad system ; we are no enemies of any individual or any group. We wish ill 
to none *, we desire the well-being of all ; and so in our hearts there is really no 
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place either for anger t or fm hah ed The gioat st niggle for Lidia's freedom is unique 
m iho annaK ni mankind be< au^e then* is no feeling of ill-will even against the very 
people who m other Lnoum.sttiru‘o, and m a light of another boit, vould have boon 
regai ded as enemies 

“Let it, he known hj those wlio may he f lightened by the activities of Congressmen 
that Congress stands for all, and that we do not and cannot countenance violence of any 
suit, fui ve me not thirsting Cm the blood or the wealth of any one We are definitely 
out to establish a state of Society wherein, so far as is humanly possible, all persons 
will bo dealt with oqudablv. Our methods must always ho peaceful and legitimate; 
and if there must be suileiing in the piocess, it must be iutlnaed only upon out selves. 


The Andhra Provincial Nationalist Conference 


Opening Day — Guntur — 20th. February 1935. 

Tho Andkra Piovincial Congress Nationalist Conference was held at Guntur on 
the 20th Fcbruay 1935 under the presidency of Dr B S . Moonjae. In the 
the course of his nddiess Dr. B. S. Moonjo referred to the circumstances 
that led to the formation of the Congiess Nationalist Paity, the Congress 
attitude towards the Communal Awaul and the Nationalists’ opposition to it. *Lt is 
often said by British statesmen that the communal pioblem of India is not of British 
make but it ‘is inherent in the traditional intoi -communal relations of the different 
religious communities inhabiting India. But those of ns, who will not fail to keep green 
in mind the well-known lustoiy ot the manufacture and growth of the communal problem 
in India, will not be easily duped” 

Proceeding he said . “The communal problem of India is entirely a product of 
British diplomacy purposely manufactured for peipoluatmg their hold on India by 
creating and maintaining circumstances under whudi 1 lie communities will beat logger- 
heads with each other and ovoi needing the ludp of the British for their pioteetiou 
and safely” Ho Hum analysed the Communal Awmd and pointed out that it is 
“disruptive, anti-national and grossU unjust to the Hindus. ’ 

Co v. moss Atvitude CitmriMn 

Ifo dosnibed at length the discussions over the communal question at the Round 
Table Conference and stated that the “Award was not an* award of an arbitrator but 
purely an arbitiary decision of the British bureaucracy. 

Criticising the Congress attitude towards the Award, he said that not only was it 
solf-contradietoi y, but was of dubious expediency. If it was intended to obtain Muslim 
support, it had proved futile. “What did the Congress gam”, ho asked, u at tiro cost 
of nationalism and over the ruin of the Hindu interests V Did the Muslim support 
them in rejecting the Report summarily V Did the Congress Party m the Assembly, 
at least keep its promise to the Congress and to the voters V The Congress Party 
was pledged for two things— first to reject and vote against tho entire Report and 
second to oppose both acceptance or rejection of tho Award. Let us, from tins point 
of view, analyse the strategy of tho Congress Party and the result of voting ana soo 
how the trust was managed. Tho Congress has not been able to placate tho Moslems 
and to win them over to join them for rejecting tho Report Their resolution was 
thrown out because the Moslems w r ent against them actively and with deliberate deter- 
mination. “We cannot however blame tho Congress Party for their inability to got 
through their resolution of entire rejection. The Assembly is so constituted that they 
could never command a majority in it, but wo blame them for having deliberately 
ignored all warnings both by tho Congressmen and their sympathisers and well- 
wishers and for tlioir colossal iguovauco of human nature as it xs " The two vital 
points of the Moslems, according to Dr. Moonje, were the Communal Award and Pro- 
vincial Autonomy and Mr. Jirmah had cleverly manoeuvred to win their points. 

Dr, Moonjo bitterly criticised the Congress Party’s resolution for me acceptance 
of the Communal Award, He said : a The Congress admits that the Award is anti- 
national and grossly unjust to the Hindus” but it will neither reject it nor accept it 
for the sake of the amicable settlement of tho communal question by agreement 
between the Hindus and the Moslems ” 
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“Breaking or Electoral Froihses ' 1 

“One may also legitimately ask— Have the Congress Patty in the Assembly kept 
their piomises to their electors and respected the mandate of the Congress ? 

“Their mandate was : (1) to rojoot the entire schema of the constitution as planned 
in the Parliamentary Report (2) to make a demand foi the Constituent Assembly to 
draw up a constitution of their own ; and (3) neither to accept nor to reject the 
Awaid. 

“In connection, with the first mandates, it is worthwhile noting that, though the 
Congress Paity is never afraid of meicilcssly criticising tho Government, it dare not 
offend the Moslem susceptibilities and thus tiue to its instinct, it took good care 
entirely to omit the word ‘i eject 1 and satisfied their conscience by merely ‘recommend- 
ing to tho Governoi-Goneral to advise IIis Majesty's Government not to proceed with 
any legislation based on the said scheme.’ Of course in this mentality it would have 
been nothing short of a miiacle to oxpect even a trace of a mention of the mandate 
of the Constituent Assembly But tho most glaring dereliction of the sacred duty and 
the wilful and deliberate flouting of the Congioss mandate and the breaking of pro- 
mises to their electors lay in their keeping mum and quiet when the first clause of 
Mr. JinnaJh’s amendment, providing for direct and straightforward acceptance of the 
award, which was according to the mandate neither to bo accepted nor to bo rejected, 
was being debated on and put to the vote. And again one may ask— what has the 
Congross gained after having committed all these sins V” 

Continuing, he said it is the responsibility and tho happy privilege of the majority 
community (tho Hindus) to fight for Swaraj, with tho co-opeiation of the minority 
communities, if possible, without it, if not. “1 agreed with Mr . Jmnah that ‘religion, 
race or language should not enter into politics.’ This is exactly what the Hindu 
Mahasabha and I have been saying all along This is exactly the lino which the 
League of Nations has adopted m solving tho minoiity problem as a result of the 
combined wisdom of tho experienced statesmanship of England, Europe and America. 
This is why I have been pressing for the solution of our minority problem on the 
lines evolved by the Leaguo of Nations. 

“The time for argumentation and quarrelling with the Moslems is gone. Let us gird 
up our loins and set to work ourselves for the establishment of Swaraj in which 
‘religion, language and race’ will have no place, every person being fioe to profess 
and propagate, subject always to public law and order, any religion he may choose 
and to speak any language he may like. Let us set our face uncompromisingly against 
all proposals for discrimination of our nationals on the basis of roligion, race, c ulturo 
or language. 

Dr. Moonje then referred to the fundamental question of Indian defence and the 
need for giving militaiy training to eveiy Indian youth. He i elated at longth a 
dialogue that took place between him and an English Colonel on board ship, the 
lesson of which was that unless the majority of tho people of India developed the 
capacity to defend themselves against foieign aggression, Indian independence would 
not be permanent, even if it were achieved. He, therefore, stressed tho need for 
military training of tho youth, and contrasted in this respect, measures for military 
training adopted by Germany, Italy, Russia and other countiies. 

“Some 10 years ago, when I was leading a majority Party of the Swarajists in my 
Provincial Legislative Council of Nagpur, I wanted to introduce a bill for making 
physical and Elementary Military Training eompulsary for tho school-going boys of 
our Province. I was told that as tho Bill deals with a Central Subject, it requires 
previous sanction of the Government of India. Whon such sanction was sought for, 
ft was refused. Next m 1926, I was elected to tho Legislative Assembly. Here again 
I made a similar attempt which of course now applied to the whole of British India. 
But permission was again refused to me for tho introduction of an all-India Bill on 
Hie ground that Education being a transferred subject tho subject-matter of tho Bill 
pertains to Provincial Legislatures, 

“Thus I was shuttled from the Provincial Legislature to the Central Legislature 
and back again from the Central to the Provincial Legislature. But still not daunted, 
I got a friend of mine to give notico of a similar Bill in my Provincial Legislative 
Council but before the formalities to ascertain whether we are more fortunate this 
time to secure previous sanction of tho Government of India for the introduction of 
tho Bill, could oe completed, Mahatmaji began his Dandi march and we all eame out 
of our Legislatures.” 
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Turning to tho task bofoi o tho jnvpliM, ho said — ■ u Po>r wo aro as a nation, 

men of moans of our community. uuhuduMU and o,»lb“*tivol\, mu*d tind for 

snmlur training of our jouths, by osuhhsliini*’ < l imi.iMirn-?. Kith* shoMtng lungs', and 
oigauisatiou games, ho\mg. w lWliriT, dulling, swimm'ng. l.tihi and ->wurd p!,i\s etc,, 
Andhra is as lug as Maluia^htia, tlnmnh nohor m m*uu^ ol lr. uiur V* I iu\o boon 
tolling tho Muhaiushtia, so f uppoal to tho Hindus of Andlna t > iai,*» and train Madel- 
eine organised command a Volunt'*or Corps — Ihimdandus - of nno lakh ot join*; men. 
If some of vou have time and interest, I would roijuost \ou t*> yo 0110 day to Nuapui 
and see wutli your own eyes, the mgaiusatam -d my * frmud, Hi. lied ywav -the 
JRastnya Swayam Sevuk Barigh— and the training that is* given tin no 

Sepativte Amuhu Pkovixoc 

JR e furring to tho demand of tho Andhras for a separate pruvinn*, ho sahl : 

tt I am personally, on principle, opposed to it. I want India to e\olve as a uuttod 
nation as it was in the past when wo were tho mutters in our own < ountrv l 
do not want India to bo divided tirst into Moslem India, and Hindu India, 
as the Moslems want and aie dreaming and then into so many dilforont and 
separate nationalities on tho basis of their provincial languages/ such Europe 
has been. Those nationalities of Europe, though they profess the same 
roligion—CImstianity— and aie practically of tho same while nice and can and do 
sometimes intermarry among themselves are running at each other's throats, simply 
because they have been founded on tho basis not of their common religion and race 
but of tluur different provincial languages. That, is why L have, been constantly opposing 
the Moslem proposal of separation of Siml and discouraging the thought of organising 
an agitation for the formation of one pi o vince of all Marathi-speaking people of tin* 
entire Maharastra. In short, I feel that w e must do our best to avoid imitating 
Europe in this respect, if possible 

“But tho Congress, the one leading organisation of Indian politics, lias, since 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed its dictatorship accepted this principle of division and actually 
divided India into so many different and separate provinces according to their provin- 
cial languages But the point would nol have gained importance and tho pni^on nf 
communal ism would not have spread fat and wide and infected even phase of life, if 
tho Moslems had not conceived and developed what we may call Islamic patriotism 
with its distinguishing characteristic of separation and isolation from non-Islatnio 
politics. 

“Though the Congress under tho inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi w\as tho first to 
agree to tho Moslem proposal of separation of Hind in its desire to keep up a show 
of Moslem association and its claim of representing Moslems also equally with the Hindus 
in the politics of India, tho Hindu Mahasabha true to its idea! of of pure, umdlovod 
Nationalism, has alone been the consistent and determined opponent of such highly 
disruptive communalism.” However, he wished tho Andhras success in their efforts 
to got a separate province for themselves. 

Concluding his long address, i)n "oonje pleaded for tho development of Hindu 
nationalism which would make every Hindu oomo to the help of another Hindu in any 
other part of India, even as Muslim rallied to Muslim to-day. “Hindus must cultivate 
an equally strong communal sense and be prepared to run to tho help of the Hindus 
in frontier provinces, like Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Assam. As the Islamic politics 
concerns and is organised for the interests of the entire Moslem community of India, 
so also tho Hindus must rise and combine in the Hindu Mahasabha to look after anil 
protect the interests of the entire Hindu community of India. Nationalism is thus the 
amalgam of these two communal politics of India." 


The Andhra Provincial Socialist Conference 

Opening Day — Guntur— 1 Sth. February 1935 

The first session of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was held 
at Guntur on the I9tb. February *935 nnder the presidency of Mr. T, Vimanatham, 
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Tlio Conference was opened by Mr. Mason ?, one of the Joint-Secretaries of the All- 
India Congress Socialist Party. The Conference was hold at tho Ratna Hall. More than 
20 delegates took part in the deliberations. 

"Welcome Address 

Mr. B. Subba Bao , Chairman of the Reception Committee, speaking mTelugn wel- 
coming the delegates and tho other comrades, said that it was a pleasure to him to 
note that Andhras who had made great sacrifices in the cause of the nation hitherto, 
did not lag behind any other Province m the advocacy of Socialism Unlike other 
movements, Socialism was not confined to one country, race or religion but was a world 
movement All along the Congress had fought British Imperialism only, attributing to it 
all the ills the country was heir to After 14 yeais of struggle, the Congress instead of 
achieving its ideal, which was varying from time to time, had taken up Council-entry 
and revival of village industries, which he. thought would lead the country nowhere. 
It was, therefore, the duty of Congress Socialists to biing about fundamental changes 
in the tactics of the Congress. Pandit Jawaharlal expounded the lines of that change 
when lie was out. of the jail, by saying that the Congress should aim at divesting 
vested interests, foreign and indigenous, in the interests of tho ninety-nine per cent 
of the population who are workers 

He then described the various definitions of Socialism and pointed out the essential 
characteristics of true Socialism. Referring to the growth of Socialist ideas in India, 
he said that the Government were suppressing the radical movement of the workers by 
declaring. their organisations illegal, and by imprisoning then loaders. 

He said that the agrarian situation in India demanded radical solutions and contend- 
ed that no-tax campaigns of the type of the Bardoli campaign wero futile. He urged 
the need for Congress Socialists organising the peasants and workers. As Congressmen 
they should spread Socialism in the country only by legitimate and peaceful means. 
They should ]oin hands with tho Indian trade union movement and organise tho 
labourers and help them in their fight against the vested interests. 

Opening Address 

Opening the Conference, Mr. Masani said : “Our fight is not a raoial one nor even 
a purely national one but rather against an economic system which we know as 
Imperialism. Having come to realise this and tho fact that tho junior partners m the 
Imperial concern are no other than the Indian Princes, f landlords and capitalists, the 
Congress Socialists are suggesting to the Congress a change in the objective and 
modification of the method.” 

Mr. Mjasani then proceeded to analyse Congress tactics in the Assembly, which he 
characterised as futile attempts to obtain support from doubtful allies for securing a 
paper majority. 

“The antithesis between nationalism and socialism is entirely a false one”, he con- 
cluded:. We are all the better nationalists for being socialists independence can come 
quicker if both these revolutionary forces of Nationalism and Socialism arc harnessed 
together.” y 

# Presidential Address 

The President, Mi;. T. Viswanatham , speaking next said that it was not possible to 
give a precise definition of Socialism but Socialism generally meant the struggle of the 
working classes and peasants to free themselves from the domination of Capitalism. 
Socialism aimed at collective control of all the vital aspects of the life of society, the 
object of the collective control being the abolition of poverty and the inequality of 
classes, .and the increase of production. 

Tracing the growth, decline and downfall of tho various forms of society that exist- 
ed in our country, Mr. Viswanatham said that no form of society could exist for all 
times and human wisdom lay in adjusting society to tho circumstances that aroso from 
time to time and to-day Socialism aimed at such an adjustment. 

Replying to tho charge that Socialism encouraged the struggle between classes, he 
said that this class-struggle already existed m one form or another and it was the 
natural product of an unequal society. 

^ It was asked why a separte socialist organisation should be founded in the Indian 
National Congress, when the Congress itself was a Socialistic body, the Karachi resolution 
on the. fundamental rights being trotted out as proof of Socialism. But the Karachi 
resolution, he said, was neither Socialism nor Capitalism but an ill-digested, although 
genuine, attempt to reconcile several forces which were present and which could not 
he cottoned. ®ie socialists had a definite role to play now in order to infuse real 
socialism in the Indian National Congress, 
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Resolution Passed 

The conioL’once lout its unanimous support to the resolution already passed at the 
All-India Congress Socialist L\u*h defining the moaning of Yomplete Independence’ as 
•the establishment of an Independent State m which power is translened to tho pro- 
ducing masses’, implying a fc iefu»al to compromise at any stage with Iinttsh Im- 
perialism’. 

Another resolution of the All-India Party reiterated at this conference expressed 
that it was necessaiy for the conference to declare its opposition to tho participation 
by India in any war m which the British. Government might bo involved aud to 
uhdoitake forthwith tho preparation ot the entire Indian nation to resist actively the 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such a war' and 
to utilise such a crisis for securing Swaraj 

The conference called upon the Indian National Congress to adopt a policy of 
wrecking the new constitution which was going to bo imposed on India. 

The Conference sent greetings to the text Lie woikors of Calicut in their struggle 
against wage-cuts. 

Inviting the people of tho Indian States to figlit side by side with the people of 
British India m the simggle for Independence, the conference opined that inasmuch 
as tho Indian States constituted a political and military ally of British Imperialism 
and a source of feudal backwardness and reaction, the conference declared that the 
interests of tho people of the Indian States were as much the concern of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of British India. 

Among other resolutions passed one denounced m omphatic terms the continued 
incarceration without trial ot thousand of Bengal detenues and called for the obser- 
vance of March 3rd. as Detenu Day 1 as a protest against their detention. 

The policy of tho Congress Party in tho Assembly in watering down the Congress 
demand m order to obtain a paper majority through the support of non-Congress 
partios was deplored. Particular protests were levelled against the lack of any reference 
to the right of self-determination, the demand for a Constituent Assembly and the 
rejection of the coming constitution of the Congress resolution on the «T. P. C. Report. 

The Confeieuce was of tho opinion that the attitude of the Congress M, L. A's. 
in supporting Mr. Jinnah's compromising amendment amounted to admission of the 
insolent claim of the British Parliament to dictate a constitution for this country. 

After passing several other resolutions for the future working of the party in 
Andhradosa, the conference terminated. 


The Kerala Provincial Socialists’ Conference 


Opening Day— Calicut~27th. May 1935 

The second session of the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists* Conference was 
held at Calicut on the 27th. May 1935 under the presidency of Mr. M . 22. Mamm. 
In the course of his speech, Mr. Masarn said that the Congress Socialist Party was 
proud of tho Congress and desired to be loyal to it and to its highest traditions. They 
should bo careful not to create any misunderstandings between themselves and those 
Congressmen who did not see eye to eye with them, but who were as keen as they 
were to carry on the movement for National Independence. 

AY hat was it that the Indian National Congress and the movement for the Inde- 
pendence were fighting for ? Was it a Government, or a nation or a system that they 
were struggling against ? Was the Indian freedom movement a struggle of one 
country against another ? Was it merely a racial fight ? It was obvious that such 
was not the case. 

“The Indian struggle for independence is not a struggle of one nation against 
another,’* he continued a or of a people against a particular administration, but of the 
toiling masses in this country against a system, political and economic, which is known 
as Imperialisin. In order, therefore, to arrive at correct decisions it is necessary for 
every participant in this struggle for independence, for every Congressman, indeed for 
every politically conscious Indian to try and understand what this system of Im- 

47 
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perialism means, for as Professor Paiker T Moon says, ‘India is not only the greatest 
example of imperialism but one of the greatest problems of nnpenalism ’ 

“British Imperialism is attempting to widen its social basis, through economic con- 
cessions to the Indian upper classes Forced by the exigencies of the situation created 
by the crisis it has to draw m the Indian uppei class as its junior partners in the 
exploitation of the people 

“The Ottawa agreement marked a sta°o m the development of that policy. That the 
inevitable effoct of that policy on India will be to peipetuate India's position as the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water of the Empire can lie seen by those who caro to 
scrutinise the terms of the agreement betwe> n the Tata Steel Concern and tho British 
Steel masters of tho Mody-Clare-Lces Pact and the agi cement between the Scmdia 
Steam Navigation Co, L'd , and the British India Steam Navigation Co 

“Now what had been the reaction shown by India to this process of imperialist 
exploitation ? The history of the Indian national movement was the answer to that 
question.” 

Mr Masani then traced the history of the birth and growth of tho Indian National 
Congress from the days of the Mutiny of 1837 and said that though it had temporarily 
failed, it was a glorious failuie But in the movement one could soe the economic 
forces which played a great part and the Fundamental Rights resolution adopted by the 
Karachi Session of the Congiess was the direct outcome ot these economic forces. 

It was to this economic aspect of Ihe question that the thoughts of young men were 
turned during their jail life m 1932 and tho result was tho formation of the Congiess 
Sooiahst Party, first as a Provincial Party and subsequently as an All India Organisation 
within the Congress On the one hand, the Congress Socialist Paitv, the speaker 
continued, desired the Congress to make clear that Swaraj would mean transfer of 
power from the classes to the masses, and on tho other, to take up tho organisation of 
the classes on the basis of their economic demands. The Party was, however, not 
prepared to hold aloof from the nationalist movement, as it had been convinced that 
the Congress was the only organised body which could fight for freedom. 

The party had been attacked from two sides by Congressmen who did not see 
eye .to eye with the Socialists and the Leftists, namely labour leaders, who 
accuse the Party for remaining within the Congress. In reply to the latter, ho would 
only point out the failure of the communist movement during tho last fifteen years. 
He therefore urged them to come within the nationalist movement to fight from within 
to get their ideology adopted bv the Congress, as the Socialists wore doing 

Speaking on the coming Constitution, Mr. Masani defined tho Socialist attitude 
towards it and drew attention to the resolution on tho subject. Ho described how 
their attempt at Jubbulpore to get that resolution adopted by the All India Congress 
Committee failed and how certain forces within the Congress had been preparing for 
acceptance of offices under the new constitution. That being tho case, ho felt there 
could never possibly be a free and frank discussion on tho subject. But tho rank and 
file of the Congress to-day would not stand for a policy of working the now' constitu- 
tion for what it was worth and if the issue was to be fairly and squarely placed before 
tide country, he had no doubt about the answer. Tho danger however lay in tho fact 
that open discussion of such an important question might bo shirked till such a late 
stage as would make it impossible for the rank and file to express an opinion on the 
matter *, but would be stampeded into a decision made by the leaders on their behalf. 
He feared that the Bombay experience might be repeated, that is, that the open 
session of the Congress would be forced with -a settled fact and would be forced to 
either vote for it or voto for a censure of the entire Congress leadership. If such a 
situation again arose, it might become necessary for those who wanted internal 
democracy m the Congress to demand a special session of the Congress. 

Explaining the Socialist attitude on the qnestion, the spoaker said, there was 
a common impression, which was of course wrong, that tho Congress Socialist Party 
was committed to a policy of boycotting the legislatures and that it had now abandoned 
ihat position. This was not so, as theirs had never been a no-change attitude* This 
had been made clear from time to time and if they opposed the Parliamentary pro- 
gramme of the Congress at the Bombay session of the Congress, it was not because of 
their opposition to Council-entry but because of the constitution and personnel of the 
Parliamentary Board. Their fears had been justified by subsequent events. 

Socialists believed in using all legitimate weapons to intensify the struggle for 
Swaraj and they certainly saw no harm in making use of the electorate and the 
electoral platform for tfort purpose. The policy suggested by tho Party was one of 
wrecking the new constitution and m a king its working impossible by refusal to acoept 
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Ministerial offices and gotting it suspended and tlien of going to the country to forge 
sanctions which would make the demand for the constituent assembly possible and the 
decisions of tho assembly effective 

In tho Confess on the other hand there wexe people who believed that the constitution 
should be woiked for what it was woith; but he could not agree with that view, as 
thero was not tho slightest chance of getting any lehet by working tho constitution. 
On the contrary ho thought tho woikmg of tho constitution would load to demoralisation 
and disruption of tho national movement 

Whatever decision the Cong Less might ultimately take on this issue, the task of the 
Party was cleat There was ample room tor division of labour m the Congress. 
Their Party’s plan ot action stiessod tho need for influencing the Congress ideology 
by tho spread of socialist ideas and oigamsmg the peasants and workers so as to 
harness all forces together when, tho time Tor action came. 

Ho then dealt at great length with the woild situation and explained the significance 
of tho anti-war resolution adopted by the Party. Be folt that India should be greatly 
interested in tho world situation, bocanso it might prove either a disaster for India 
or a saviour or blessing m disguise. If instead of sitting and waiting for what was 
coming, they took advantage of tho situation and turned it to their advantage, it might 
as well prove a good oppoitumty to secure Swaraj. 

Ret olutions 

Resolutions on the continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru, the illness 
of Mr. M N. Roy and on tho detenus of Bengal were passed. The conference 
requested the Reseat oh Committee of the Kerala Congress Socialist Party to investi- 
gate into the problem of the Indian States with particular reference to the condition 
of the labourors in the States in ICeiala and to submit its ieport Mr. H. Manjunatha 
Rao then moved a resolution that India should not participate in any European war. 
This was duly seconded by Mr. Sndhar of Travancore. Mi K. Madhavanar moved 
an amendment that the country should utilise the crisis of any European war to the 
country's own advantage and Mr A. K. Pillai opposed the amendment which was put 
to vote aud lost, only Mr Madhavanar voting for it. The resolution was then put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. K P Gopalan of Cannanoro moved a resolution regarding the attitude of the 
Socialists towards the rofoims on tho anvil, similar to the one passed at the meeting 
of the All-India Socialist Party at Bombay (i. to wreck the constitution and for 
non-acceptance of office). This was duly seconded by Mr. Vishnu Bharateeyan. Mr. 
K. Madhavanar moved an amendment to delete tho portion regarding tho non-accep- 
tance of office by Congressmen. In moving the amendment, Mr. Madhavanar said 
that they must either utilise the coming reforms for betterment or wreck it. In his 
opinion it would bo better if Congressmen accepted Ministerships and fought Erom 
within the Cabinet. In this connection he referred to tho services rendered by the 
late Mr. V. J. Patel, when ho was tho President of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The amendment was opposed by Messrs. K. Krishna Bhat, of Wynaad and Keraleoyam 
of Cannanore. "When it was put to vote it was declared lost, only Mr. Madhavanar 
voting for it. The resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Conferonce tlion passed resolutions, accepting the resolution or the Bombay 
Conference of the All-Indm Congress tfocialist Party on the Indian States and resolv- 
ing to organise the Indian States’ subjects to put forth democratic demands and side by 
side, developing and intensifying the economic struggle of workers and peasants in 
the States, requesting the All-India Congress Committee to redress the grievances of 
peasants by forming them into strong union and calling upon tho Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee to organise them to put forth certain demands, such as abolition 
of the land revenue system and income-tax on incomes on land, and transfer of land 
to the actual cultivator, etc. 

With a few remarks from the chair and with a vote of thanks the Conference 
came to a close. 



The Surma Valley Congress Socialist Conference 

Opening Day-Sylhct-~27th. May 1935 

The Surma Valley Congress Socialist Conference commenced at Sylhd on the 27th. 
May 1935. In the absence of the Piesident-ekvt Smnati KamaUWi Chattopadhyaya, 
Sj. CJpendra Nath Deb- who acted as 1'icsidcit, xe;i«l out tin* pieMdeutul address ot Mis. 
Kamaladevi. 

Sj. Basanta Kumar Das M. L. A. doomed the delegates and visitors in a vigo- 
rous speech m the course of which it was stated that the president-elect of the 
Conference had been wiongly mfoimed by a v ire put polling to have been sent from 
the Office of the Reception Committee that the Conference session lud been postponed 
and so she had not started from Mangalore loi Assam As a matter of fact, the 
Reception Committee had not sent any such telegram which must have been the work 
of some designing persons whose mfoiesl it was to see that the Contoronco does not 
take place. 

Amongst those present -were ftj. Shibendra Clundia Biswas. Sj. Harondra Mohan 
Majnmdar, &j. Kamini Deb, Bjts. yurendra Das, Nahum Gupta, fhnode Indian Ohakra- 
barty, Dwijendra Nath Chakiabarty, Khirodo Deb, Sm. fcfaialabala Dev, besides 200 
delegates and visitors. 


Resoltooxs Passed 

Important resolutions were passed at the conference (1) embusing the Ail-fiidia 
Socialist Party’s constitution anil programme, (2) demanding the "release of Mr. 
Manabendra Roy, and the abolition of permanent settlement, (;)j congratulating the 
Bhanubil peasants on their sacrifice in the agrarian movement launched by them 
last year. 

The Surma Valley Socialist Party was formed with Sj. Tpendra -Nath Dev as 
President and Sj. Suresh Deb as Secretary. 


The Gujerat Congress Socialist Conference 

Opening Day— Ahmedabad— 22nd. June 1935 

In his presidential address at the first Gujerat Congress Socialist Conference, held at 
Ahmedabad on the 22nd. June 1935, Acharya Narendra • Dev explained at length the 
reasons which had led to the formation of the Congress Socialist Party. Ho criticised 
the Communist Party of India for the destructive role they had played for tbo last 
seven years and for their unintelligent subservience on Russian guidance. 

• Congress, he held, was the only broad platform of anti-imperialists struggle 
in India, and the only oentre to-day from which such a struggle can be conducted. 

The general mentality of the Parliamentary Board and the inability of the repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly to remain < faithful to their election pledges— Acharya 
Narendra Dev was emphatic on this point— and their eagerness to obtain easy though 
empty victories over the Government bv agreeing to give up their professions and 
principles m order to secure the co-operation of the other parties in the Assembly- 
all these combined made the speaker afraid that the Board had been silently creating 
a favourable atmosphere for the forking of the Reforms. 
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Presidential Address 

Following are extracts from his address •— 

Criticisms coming fiom the light me gpiioially of a two-fold nature One criticism 
is that the Congiess Socialists are first and 'foremost inter-nationalists and as sucli 
cannot bo wholly depended upon in the light for independence. It is said that situa- 
tions may an so in. which we may bo puisuaded to sacrifice the fieedom of oui country 
for the sake of socialism Let me at once dismm the suspicion by stating emphati- 
cally that thero is no antagonism between independence and socialism. As a matter 
of fact, socialism cannot be built without tho conquest of power and m the present 
conditions of India tho anti-imperialist sti aggie is only a prelude to socialism. "We 
aie not lacking m national pride eithei. Of course we liato chauvinism and do not 
subscube to the dictum “my country, right oi wrong'* Nor do we want to deprive 
other peoples of their inheritance but 1 at her wish to cultivate friendly relations with 
them and build in co-operation a world society that is fiee from exploitation and 
oppression and is founded on free association of mankind. 

The other cnticism is that we are disrupting the struggle for independence by 
raising the issue of class struggle at tins stage. \\ r e may be forgiven for pointing 
out that under present conditions it is impossible to win independence without mobi- 
lising the workers and peasants for tho political stiugglo. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress has hitherto not paid adequate attention to the question of reaching the masses 
with a correct approach. We do not accuse the i engross of any wilful neglect m 
the matter On the contrary, it is the only political body which has tiled to establish 
contacts with the broad masses in the country. Yet its method of approach has not 
been correct and therefore its efforts have not been as fiuitful as they would have 
been otherwise. A new orion tation of policy is much, needed in the Congress at the 
present junctures and it must be preceded by a recognition of tho fact that there are 
definite classes to whom an economic appeal has to bo made before they can be 
mobilised foi political action and that they have to be organised on a class basis 
boforo they can be effectually used foi an anti-imperialist struggle. . 

It is sad to 1 effect that the Congress lias persistently neglected industrial labour 
with tho result that Labour has been estiangeu from tho Congress Unfortunately, 
there is to be seen to-day not only indifference but positive antipathy towards 
the Congress in organised labour " unions The result is that the Congress is 
not in a position to-day to call to its aid political strikes of workers. There have 
been powerful labour strikes m the country but they have been generally of an 
economic character. The economic struggle of the workers has not vet passed into 
the political struggle. This is why labour is so w r eak to-day as a political foiee and 
weighs so little m the political scale. 

Howsoever one may criticise and denounce the Congress, it is the only broad plat- 
form of anti-imperialist struggle in India, and it is tho only centre to-day from which 
such a struggle can be conducted. It is the broad arena of mass struggle where 
workers and peasants can receive political education and enlarge their influence and 
prestige. . , 

Unfortunately some of the working class leaders do not seem to accept this pomt 
of view. Ever since 1928 they have followed a policy of isolation and it is this 
suicidal policy which has isolated them not only from the working masses . out also 
from the national struggle ; and yet tho wondor of w r onders is that they claim to be 
the vanguard of the Indian revolution. Whenever tho Congress has conducted an anti- 
imperialist stiugglo these loaders havo been found not only keeping, themselves aloof 
but also proventing the workers from joining in tho struggle. Was it not a commu- 
nist leader whe pulled down the national flag at Bombay and thus unconsciously acted 
as an “agent of imperialism V” . . 

If communism is unity of theory and practice, have not the communists .of 
India played a destructive role during the last six years ? Even in the trade union 
field they nave tried to break unity of workers by following the policy of dual, union- 
ism. I do not liko to rake up an old matter because happily trade union .unity has 
lately been restored with the communists though it is doubtful how long this unity is 
going to last. For I believe that the slogans of trade union unity and united front we 
given out in order to fight the growing menace of fascism and to secure the sympathy 
of workers of the world for Soviet Russia in tho case, of an outbreak of war. The 
Third International now-a-days formulates policies which seem to be simply an exten- 
sion of the domestic policy of Russia* Russia is anxious to postpone war and so the 
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*»» «yw E -i r ,u Sd h &r sffltt'ji!; 

domestic situation to woik for worn ^ Rnssia f( , r pntunnR tho lj0#Rufi ndr do 

do not understand m tli >o, f f t | U ' undue domination exercised to-day 
Soviet Russia Should' it not lino itsoi for lth „ 1( unsW ayed by tho 

hy Russian communists Le. ahovo , and lot it givo freedom 

toTts^natKmaFbiaucdios'to' develop their min political strategy mid tactics appropriate 
to us national oiaucms > i . |> >u t tn-d.iv wo hud that independent think- 
ing t hot follow tho facile lino of mot hanioally apply- 

J11S It a wa°s S a t 7^rt P of tC thi‘ f L ff<^eSi Spoilt'- j oMwiKn •MiuinunWa were instructed 

in 19’8 to withdiatv thomsolvos from all howtos mgamsat.ons 1 admit the expen- 
i rl C » ila them cautious; hut if the revolution failed in China tho 
fX-e was C duo aiin to the rigidity of the taetirs that had been presmbed for their 
use The initial entiv mto tho Kuommlang was not wrong tho fronimuiust I arty of 
CW itself will ho the first to admit that it it had not close organisational connoctmns 

SgSu*. » iiawr&TSW. 'Ffr’fiSrH 
SwSatcs 1 ™ a »»*«» 

teSf&S«£. • «K » o»lv in this way that ils pol.l.al mtlumo ™ crow 
Socialists must be found wherever tho mown, are ; and thoy roust bo nn - i ^J { oie ' { 
front of every anti-imperialiht action and every battle that is m tin mtaests 01 

Gie massos. influence hy changing its attitude, towards 

labom? frSm one of indifforeneo to that of ael.ve sympathy. should organise trade 
nninns unrlnr tlio aeiris of tho Tradt) Union Cun^rcss and should take stops to dovelop 
toe feaZtrv into a gigantic antiXporialist force. Tim fouiulation of fk movement 
should he broadened and the classes that are tho mainstay of tho revolution should 

be IS "Congress wfiirlt far to seek. The Party 

has come into existence as a result of rmlioalisatio.n of a group of .^'FijfXht of 
the course of the struggle. They came under tho impact, of the so 
thft world Tliov saw that a crisis had cornu over democracy m iho cstaud that 
parliamentary i institutions wore crumbling on all kkIub, ilavnig studied ^ history of 
revolutions in other countries they came to tho conclusion that, tho programme oi 
the Congress should be fundamentally altered in order to achieve < ! <>mj conversion 
dence. Tie dire necessity of the anti-imperialist 

and they quite rightly desired to ilovolop the Congress platform for an an i 
Imperialist struggle. , 

Tho Tola of the Concrin.s Socialist Party has been recently discussed m a Bombay 

paper 6 The writer disculcs \to question with . f ^ ^xSotion© 

suggests that the Party can bn ofUvtive only if it liqmdat(‘« itself .mil merely tunotums 
Siaft wSxSr of the Congress. H is stated that tho Congress cannot ho exported to 
accept socialism as its objective and that therefore the talk of , s .°‘ ! ‘ a,I “?. 

Congress would render a positive dissorvioo to the causes of the antj-imporialist 
struggle. I personally agree i£at tho Congress is not a platform for sooialism and its 
main task is to dovetail the anti-imperialist struggle. But we should n . 0 ^ fo AS?| 
under present conditions such a struggle eau only develop if wo • succeed ii J 
up with the economic demands of tho masses and this object can only bo MmovM i: 
there is a party within tho Congress that persistently agitates for the acceptance of 
an economic programme. I also hold that there is an urgent necossity for cmrrymg on 
an incessant propaganda for socialism amongst Congress workers, ™e more fjoneiess 
oeed in this direction the bettor are the chances for tho acceptance by toe Qawm 
of an effective programme of anti-unpenalst struggle. And for this^reasomif 
other, the Party mus' continue to function. This urgent and much needod task canno 
he performed a diffused group and I think our experience of the la f> 
amply justifies^ the course toat we have followed. There remamsthefurther gms 
jKj m reoonsidering the policy we have so far followed withm the Congress, I 
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have alieady expressed my opinion that it does require a slight though an important 
modification and I have also pointed the direction in which this change should 
be introduced I am aware that the mattei is receiving the attention of the 
Party and I hopo that if the Party is convinced that a change in its policy 
is demanded by cn cumstuncos it will surely fate the necessary steps in that 
connection. 

It was but natural for the Congress to signify its intention to reject this sham 
constitution which is only a device to perpetuate British domination in India It would 
have been much better if reasons for its rejection had been fully and well stated and 
the real character of the White Paper proposals had been hi ought out m Congress 
resolutions. The Congress also stated its considered opinion that the only satisfactory 
alternative was a constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage But the thing that really matters is to see how tins policy of 
rejection is to be carried out. In our opinion the only possible, honourable and con- 
sistent, ^ course open to lejectiomsts after this declaration is to follow a policy of 
determined resistance and obstruction and to make it impossible for the new constitu- 
tion to work. A policy of rejection necessarily implies refusal to accept ministerial 
and other offices in the gift oi the Government It is only m this way that we can 

expose the hollownes of the constitution and compel its suspension. We must realise 
that the new constitution impedes our progress towards our goal and the sooner the 
obstacle is removed fiorn our path tho speedier would be oui piogiess. 

If would not have been necessary for me to dilate on this subject if tho Parlia- 
mentary Board had followed in the Assembly tho old traditions of the Swaraj* Party 
and if an insidious propaganda had not been started by certain responsible individuals 
in favour of working the reforms 

When the Swaraj Party was revived at Ranchi in 1934 the policy and programme 
which it adopted, was significantly silent on the question of acceptance of offi.ee and 
the whole programme was conceived in a spirit of working the Reforms. It clearly 
demonstrated the great change that had come over the mentality of our pailiamentari- 
ans after the liquidation of the Civil Disobedience movement. ‘Peihaps the defeat the 
country had sustained in the struggle and tho absence of an atmosphere of civil 
resistance m the country had emboldened them to give up the old tactics of obstruc- 
tion. The general mentality of tho Parliamentary Board and the inability of its 
representatives in the Assembly to remain faithful to their election pledges and their 
eagerness to obtain easy though empty victories over the Government by agreeing to 
give up their professions and principles m order to enable them to secure the co- 
operation of the other parties in the Assembly— all these combined do not encourage 
ns to hope that there will be any determined effect to secure the rejection of 
the reforms. 

On tire other hand, a favourable atmosphere is being silcntlv created for the work- 
ing of the reforms and the mind of the nation is being steadily prepared stop by step 
for tho acceptance of such a policy. Tho silence that is being maintained on all sides 
is certainly strengthening the hands of those «ho advocated such a policy. 

The question is one of groat importance and its decision should not be left in tho 
hands of the Parliamentary Board. The Congress should give a clear mandate without 
any equivocation. 

A special pleading for a wrecking policy should not be needed in the case of a 
party pledged to complete independence. A party working for completo independence 
can at no stage enter mto a compromise with imperialism. It has to carry on the 
strugglo relentlessly until the goal is reached It should in no case take upon itself 
the responsibility of working a constitution imposed by the British Parliament 
whose authority to frame a * constitution for India has been challenged by the 
Congress. 

Last but not the least, the acceptance of ministerial offices, whether for working the 
reforms or for wrecking thorn, will certainly sow an illusion in the minds of the 
peoplo that the new constitution has some intrinsic worth and it will thus unconsci- 
ously change the psychology of the whole nation in favour of a constitutional 
struggle. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day — 23rd. June 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day. By a resolution, the Conference condemned 
the attempts of the constitutionalist wing of the Congress to drag the Congress to 
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Iiberal methods and policies of constitutionalism and urged all anti-imperialist 
forces in the country to make concerted attempts with a view to make the working oi 
the new constitution impossible.” 

Another resolution condemned the apathetic attitude of the Congress regarding 
Indian States. . 

Another condemned the policy of the Government m prohibiting relief parties 
from proceeding to Quetta. 

Another resolution demanded the immediate icleaso of all political prisoners and 
detenus and appealed to the public to aifoid relief to then* families 

The Confeience demanded the release of Mr. M. N Roy and Mi Muzaffar Ahmed, 
who are reported to be ill m jail. 

It also urged the National Congress to piotest against India participating m any 
possible war m future, m which the Empire might be involved. 

Heated discussion took place over a resolution stating that the progiamme of the 
All-India Village Industnes Association would not solve the problem of fanners. It 
was pointed out that the condition of farmers would improve by the abolition of the 
system of landlordism, in* 

A resolution was also passed condemning the speech delivered by Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai at Mysore about Indian Princes . 

One speaker urged the Congress 'o take disciplinary action against Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai. 

The Conference then terminated. 
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ALL-INDIA WOMEN MOVEMENT 

INT RODUCTION 

Under this head, we should like to draw the attention of our readers 
to the Report published in this Section giving: a full and systematic 
account not only of the Origiu of the All-India Women Movement and 
its History as spread over eight successive sessions, but also of the 
detailed work, educational and social service and so forth, carried on 
with^ such commendable zeal by our Womanhood in the various Indian 
provinces and States and also abroad, especially in connection with the 
Round Table Conference and the labours of tho Joint Parliamentary 
Committe©- It will be seen from a careful, and we may add, apprecia- 
tive, perusal of the Report that the Women Movement in India in 
recent times has not confined itself to the work of women amelioration 
and uplift in their educational and social aspects alone, but that it has 
gradually been waking up to a clear recognition that its best endeavours 
are likely to ^ make little headway unless and until its labours in 
educational, social and economic spheres are adequately backed and 
supplemented by efficient political work. Though the Women Movement 
has so far eschewed, and we think rightly, party politics, it was time it 
took its full share, in keeping with the noblest instincts and traditions 
of the fair sex, in the struggle for Indian political emancipation. This 
struggle cannot be to any purpose carried on by the Manhood of India 
irrespectively of her Womanhood. In this there must be partner- 
ship and comradeship between the two, though, of course, one need 
think that the political and other work to be undertaken bv the one 
must be, in all respects, the same in kind, expression and method as 
that undertaken by the other. Perhaps the best plan will be to evolve 
a natural and reasonable division and co-ordination of labour outdoors 
as indoors. That is not to say that their respective fields of work are 
in every case to be fenced round and our womenfolk are to walk and 
march along the highways of public activity in their borqct . Women 
franchise and the equal status of women are points which will have to 
be steadily and valiantly scored. The Indian National Congress Move- 
ment, more^ than any other single factor, has contributed to women 
awakening in India, and has drawn Indian women, so traditionally 
resigned, calm and conservative, into the vortex of actual political and 
social effort and fight. The fair sex has also passed '‘the ordeal of fire," 
but the white, sheltering wings of the Ministering Angel have not been 
badly singed. We hope not. 

Before the Congress impetus was brought to bear upon the nascent 
dormant mass consciousness and women consciousness in India, the 
Women Movement, ^ in its modern progressive aspect, had practically 
been confined to the upper ten”. To-day it has been, to an increasing 
extent, permeating the middle class intelligentsia, and is slowly filtering 
down to what we call the “lower strata." The social, educational, 
economic and political outlook in our womankind has been undergoing 
a change, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Still this new leaven, 
though powerful, is yet very insufficient in comparison with the whole 
h** 8 * *3^*5 woman consciousness which has to be made into the 

new kind of loaf that we seem to require* Indian Womanhood, in its 
modem progressive sense and aspect, is still like scattered oases in a 
co&iinent of what would appear to be Indian women wilderness. It is 
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like spooky of cream floating over an Indian she, -ocean of milk and 
water. even (brt and tilth.” Far bo it from ns to use these latter terms 
in the MNs» Mavo sense : we simply refer to the prevailing ignorance and 
superstition, callouMioss ami lack of enterprise. The now progressive 
leave n has to work not only in spite of, but also, in and with, all this 
raw an>l refractory” material. It has to transform and fashion it in 
accordance with its new ideology. In this it has got to be bold and wise . 

i hcr*^ is no gainsaying that it has been bold in the conception of its 
plans. Though wo can hardly say that the boldness in conception has 
yet been followed^ by anything like proportionately evolving vigour in 
execution. The Women Movement is not yet backed by adequately 
ample dynamism and has not yet gathered sufficiently effective or 
driving” momentum. That is, in our judgment, because, whilst it has 
switched on the current from some front batteries, it has nearly switch- 
ed off the current from some others in the background. By its 
enunciation of the Fundamental Bights, by its courageous yet 
non-coimnunal attitude in relation to the White Paper Scheme, 
and last but not ^ the least, by the nature and extent of its 
educational, legislative and social service work, it has shown that it has 
been drawing more and more liberally upon the ampler and fresher 
springs of life” as we now understand it. But some other springs — 
possibly, springs of uutold* unsuspected vitality— have been lying 
neglected in the back-ground, and are, perhaps, allowed to dry up un- 
explored and unused. If it not be impertinence on our part, we should 
venture to say one or two things to make our meaning clear. 

In our General Introduction to this Volume, we have spoken of the 
Genius of India, its characteristic modes and methods of function. 
These arc not mere shibboleths. For at least three thousand years, 
Indian civilisation and culture proved to one of the most potent 

and productive factors influencing and shaping the trend of human 
history and evolution upon earth. And this influence was exerted not 
in terms of Indians science, art, philosophy and mysticism alone. India 
was great, and often led, in the domain of politics and material pro- 
gress also. This is now generally admitted, upon adequate evidence, 
even ? by competent outsiders who have no reason to be partial to 
India’s past. It is true that for the last few centuries India has fallen 
from the Power and Glory she was. But this was because she lost 
touch-yvital touch~with her real magazine of Power, with the real 
dynamism of her own Genius and Personality. That magazine is not 
yet depleted. It is still stocked with not only ample but profound 
vitality. This explains the wonderful sustaining and recouping power 
of India. The invasion by Alexander the Great of the Punjab was 
ephemeral in its political result. It is also a historical fact that Moha- 
mmedan invasion, so formidably sweeping elsewhere* found its way into 
India with the greatest tardiuoss and difficulty, and it took some centuries 
(commencing with the first impact on Sind) to establish its power in 
India in the shape of military garrisons which could hardly as yet be 
regarded as kingdoms and empires. The Moghul Empire came of 
course due course. But on the weakening and disruption of that 
& was still possible for the Marhatta and Sikh powers to 
assert themselves and hold sway over the greater part of India. The 
resistance and adaptive power of Indian civilisation and culture has 
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been even more marvellous. No other country, except perhaps China, 
has shown such wonderful tenacity and adaptability of life. Whafc was 
and ha3 been the secret of this ? Only during the last one hundred 
years or so, have we really been weakening. Our alarmingly brief 
average span of life, (more particularly, in the upper and middle classes 
which are not ft starved”), our abnormal proneness to disease, particu- 
larly wasting disease, are only typical of the general debility that has 
set in and is growing upon us. Our modern movements, unlike the 
freedom movements of the Marhattas and Sikhs and some other power- 
ful ancient or mediaeval religious movements, lack sustained virility, 
connoting staying and moving power. Every modern upheaval is 
followed by unusual depression) and in some instances, even set-back* 
This shows that something is radically wrong with us. 

This vast, latent dynamism of the Indian constitution which, un- 
fortunately, has been weakening of late, is what we have called the 
“home battery 1 ' in our General Introduction. Only by switching on 
the current from this home battery can we expect to be vital. That 
current being switched off, we shall be like the dead frog made to 
twitch its legs under the artificial current from the foreign battery. We 
shall merely drift “with the times", and only copy and imitate. We 
shall not in reality adapt and assimilate what should be truly 
assimilable. We shall react in jerks and spasms, and not out of a 
calm eentre of philosophy and a nucleus of natural strength. So we 
should work out the India that shall be on a basis of what the Reality 
of India has been and is. Do not be deluded by the mirage of an India 
torn into pieces, each fragment colliding with others. Theresia funda- 
mental unity still — more real and abiding than so-called political unity. 
Do not, again, be deceived by the general prostration. It may be the 
repose of the “sleeping lion". Shall we allow that sleep to deepen 
into death? 

Many of the leaders of the modern Women Movement have had the 
advantage of a liberal education both here and abroad. And this means 
broader and fresher outlook no doubt. But many of them have not had 
the equally essential advantage of a truly Indian national education and 
training. Many arc not well-grounded in their Ramayana and Mahabharata 
and the best and noblest forms of Indian or Eastern Culture and methods of 
life. They have lost contact with the mass mind. Perhaps they have lost 
even enlightened sympathy with it. Yet no regeneration is possible without 
re-establishing the contact with, and turning on the current from, the 
“home battery" We are not for blind, undiscriminating acceptance of 
whatever is tradition. But wc are for knowing and understanding, and 
wherever possible, appreciating, the background of our national reserves. 
We cannot with profit copy the American. Japanese or Turkish model of 
womanhood. Our own is a specially noble and beautiful type. Indian 
woman is Indian Sbakti or India is Shakti. And lofty and sacred is Her 
shrine and altar. 

In conclusion, we shall earnestly appeal to the Indian Women 
Movement to reorient itself and lay itself on more national, more real 
and vital lines. Its whole educational programme has to be changed* It 
should be based on a better understanding of the sources and streams of 
Indian Culture, and a more direct intimate acquaintance with the spirit 
and forms of Indian life in the classes and masses. (P* N. Mukhopadhyti), 



Origin of the All-India Women’s Conference 

The All-India Women's Conference owes its orgin to a circular letter from Mrs. 
Margaret E Cousins, who, m the autumn of 1920, as Secretary of the Women’s 
Indian Association, Adyar, Madras, addressed an appeal to women all over the country 
to form local committees and hold Constituent Conference in each of the Provmeos 
and in certain other clearly defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of 
declanng then views on problems of education 

The original stimulus which gave rise to Mis Cousins’ letter was an appeal made 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at the Pnze-Giving function of the 
Bethuue Qollego, Calcutta, in which he called on Indian women to tell us with one 
Voice what they want , and keep on telling us till they get it Mrs. A. L. Huide- 
koper, an ex-Pnneipal of Bethune College, ‘(who, 1 am glad to say, is still one of our 
very active membeis), made use of this appeal as the basis of two articles which 
were published in Stn Dharma , the monthly magazine ot the Women’s Indian 
Association, and it was after this that Mrs. Cousins took up the matter in the way 1 
have just described. Her appeal met with a wide and enthusiastic response, and 
Constituent Conferences w r eie hold in 22 places during the months of September to 
December 1926, and the First All- India Women's Conference was organised to take 
place at Poona, whore it was duly held from January 5th to 8th, 1927, under the 
distinguished Presidentship of Her Highness the Maharani Chimnabai Saheb Gaekwad 
of Baroda, — Mrs. Cousins being the first Honorary Organising Secretary. The Resolu- 
tions passed at that Conference related almost without exception to education, ranging 
from matters concerning Primary Schools up to those relating to College and Adult 
Education. The sole exception was a Resolution condemning the practice of early 
marriage, as it interfered with education and supporting Sir Han Singh Gour’s Age-of- 
Consent Bill, which was then about to come betore the Legislative Assembly. 

2. The Second .Conference — 

In 1928, the Second Conference was held in Delhi under the Presidentship of her 
Highness the Begum Mother of Bhopal, the proceedings being opened by her Excel- 
lency the Lady Irwin. In addition to re-afhrming most of the Resolutions of the 
First Conference, notable Resolutions were passed relating to Rai Sahib Harbilas 
Sarda’s Bill for the restraint of Early Marriage, which was at that time under consi- 
deration, as well as urging the Government to give representation to women in the 
Central Legislature, so that they might he able to express their views on pending 
measures affecting the interests of women and girls. The Second Conference was 
noteworthy also as the origin of the All-India Fund for Women’s Education. 

3. The Third Conference — 

The Third Conference, that of 1929, was held at Patna, with Her Highness the 
Dowagor Rani of Mandi as President. It was on the occasion that the scope of the 
Conference was detinitely widened to include Social Reform, and separate Section for 
Social Reform was created to work on lines parallel to those of the Seeion concerned 
with Educational Roform. Three Sub-committees ot the Educational Reform Seotion were 
appointed to carry on work throughout the year in the following directions : 

(aj The drafting of a special curriculum for schools, based on the ideals underlying 
the Resolutions passed by the Conference, 

fb) The revising and creating of new text-books. 

(c) The investigation of the conditions of the training of teachers in all parts of 
India. Under the Social Reform Section also a Sub-committee was appointed to carry 
on the campaign to raise the age of marriage. 

4. The Fourth Conference— 

By 1930, when the Fourth Conference was held in Bombay under the Presidentship 
of Mrs. Barojim Naidu, the increased efficiency of the organization had beoome very 
noticeable : and the Honorary Organizing Secretary (Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya) 
was able to report the accomplishment of a large amount of very effective work 
done by the Constituent bodies in many parts of India, Prominent among the list of 
reforms effected through the support of the Conference and its members was the 
passing of the Sards Act, which, (while in the opinion of the Conference the age- 

48 
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limits specified in the Act were much too low, and the Act possessed some other obvious 
defects)* was yet a bold step in tho light direction. Following np that success tho 
Social Reform Seotion of the Conference took a very nrtno pail m the agitation for 
reform of the Laws of Inheritance as affecting women, while on the educational side 
an immense amount of useful constructive work, m addition to propaganda, was done 
by local members and committees of the Confenmeo and its Constituencies, in such 
directions as the opening of new Girls 1 Schools, Industrial School, schools fur children 
of the Depressed Classes, Adult Education, Prison Visiting, Relief to W omen-passengers 
on the Railways, and Child Welfare and Maternity work. A new Hold of work, that in 
connection, with female labour, was opened 'up through the opportunity of giving 
evidence befoie the Labour Commissions, while bv the delegation of distinguished 
members to Jnternatiomd Conferences, such as the Berlin International Congress of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, tho woik of the Conference became known 
to women of other countries and vice verm. 

It was in 1930 that tho Committee of the Education Fund which lind been regis- 
tered the year before as “The All-India Women's Education Fund Association/ 5 dooided 
to make a full enquiry about a suitable education for gills. An All-India Committee 
was appointed to investigate tins matter. The membeis of the Committee made 

enquiries in their own provinces at fust, and then met together at Panchmari, C. P., 

in July and made their Report. 

5. The Fifth Conference — 

The Fifth Conference was held at Lahore, in 1931, with Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi 
Reddi as President. Although the yoar 1930-31 had boon one of great difficulties owing to 
the pre-occupation of the country with political matters, it was nevertheless a yoar in 
which the work of the Conference made groat forwaid strides. The number of Consti- 
tuencies had by this time risen to 33, ana many more schools, hostels and centres for 
adult education were reported as having been started through the efforts of 
members. The institution of the observance of March 1st as ‘Women’s Day,’ 

and the holding of meetings in almost all the Constituencies on that day, 'to 
popularise and explain the work of tho Conference, was another noteworthy 

innovation. Vigorous and well-timed propaganda was carried on with a view to 
safeguarding the Sarda Act from amendments designed to nullify its usefulness ; work 
was continued in the direction of getting the laws of inheritance amended, and new 
work was undertaken m Baroda towards getting tho State to lead tho way in putting 
on the statute Book a Divorce Act for Hindus. There were increasing signs all over 
the country that the propaganda of the membeis of the Conference in their various 
Constituencies was beginning to hear fruit in the changed attitude of the public 
towards the amelioration of tho conditions of women m general, their better education, 
their proper representation m legislative and administrative bodies, and in tho judi- 
ciary as Honorary Magistiates. The question of the abolition of mitouehuhihiy began 
to be tackled, too, m some Constituencies, notably in Madras, and while the attempt 
to deal wth Labour questions (for which the fonmitiun ot a special Conference had 
been contemplated) suffered a temporary setback owing to tho disturbed conditions of 
the times, the keenness of membeis to tackle that among the other many difficult 
problems of the day, was intensified rather than diminished. 

6. The Sixth Conference — 

It was in 1932, when the Conference had Madras as its voimo, and its President 
was Mrs. P. K. Ray, that it was clearly seen that although the constitution of the 
Conference debarred it from taking in party politics, it could not, if it were to perform 
its function of establishing women m their rightful position in tins state and in society, 
avoid concerning itself with politics in tho widest sense of the torm. The status of 
women in the new constitution of India, particularly in relation to their fundamental 
rights, their representation in the various bodies and the conditions of their enfran- 
chisement, was a matter of vital importance not only to politicians, but to the wholo 
country ; and it was overwhelmingly felt that every opportunity must bo taken, before 
the constitution was actually drawn up m detail, to impress upon those concerned in 
framing it, tho views of nearly half of;thoso who would have to abide by it when framed. 
To this end ; in April 1931, a representative meeting was held in Bombay, txndor the 
Presidentship of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, tho outcome of which was that the AU-India 
Womens Conference, the Women’s Endian Association, and the National Council of 
Women in India, conjointly drew up a Memorandum to be placed before the Franchise 
gu^oommittse of the Bound Table Conference. In May this Memorandum was sub- 
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mitted to all the Constituencies, with an invitation to them to give their considered 
opinion upon the mows stated theiem, and again in its final form, before it was 
actually submitted to the Franchise Committee, tho Memorandum was circulated, to 
the Constituencies, from winch no dissentient was leceived. I need haidly lemind 
you that the essential points which wore decided to press in the Memoiandum were 
as follows : 

(1) Equal lights and obligations of all citizens without any bar on account of sex. 

(2) No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his" or her religion, castes, 
creed or sex, in icgard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling 

(3) Adult suffrage. 

(4) Women to fight elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates. 

(5) No reservation of seats for women as such, nor special nomination or co-option. 

A deputation of ladies belonging to the AH -India Women’s Conference also waited 
on His Excellency the Viceroy, in May, and presented a Memorial asking for women 
to be represented' on tho Round Table Conference. 

The Social Reforms Section was kept busy again this year m agitating against the 
attempts to amend the Rarda Act. Rai Bahadur Harbilasji Sarda’s Bill to secure a share 
for Hindu Widows m their husbands’ family pioperty was very widely supported in the 
Constituencies Tho year was also notewoithy for the number of laws passed in 
Indian States, safeguarding women’s rights, or enhancing their status. 

The work of tiro Education Section went forward with unabated vigour on the 
usual lines, progress being made with the scheme for opening a Women’s College for 
Home Science, Educational Research, and Training of Teachers. The Text- book Sub- 
committee made considerable progress with its ardous labour, as did also the Sub- 
committees on Labour, and indigenous Industries 

7. The Seventh Conference — 

The Seventh Conference met at Lucknow in 1933 under the Presidentship of 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth. In the work of tho preceding year, that of representing 
tho viewpoint of Indian vomanhood on the constitutional question had remained upper- 
most owing to tho fact that tho Indian Franchise Committee was occupied with its 
labours in India duung the cold season of that year, and the Standing Committee of 
the Conference felt it obligatmy that it should continue to press the views laid down 
in tho Memoiandum presented "tho year befoie to the Round Table Conference. Nine 
members of the All-India W omen's Conference gave evidence at various centres, that 
of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur (Chairwoman of tho Standing Committee) being specially 
noteworthy for the firm stand which she made upon the principles laid down m the 
Memorandum m spite of the fire of searching cross-examination. From the point of 
view of immediate results, however, those efforts were, alas I in vain, and the publi- 
cation of the Communal Award was the signal for an outburst of protests from our 
Constituencies. 

The work of the Social Section went forward apace : in many Constituencies the 
earnest practical efforts towards the removal of untouonability and caste restrictions 
proved conclusively, to those who have eyes to see, that women are not— -as they are 
usually supposed to he— the custodians of orthodoxy and conservatism. In many of 
tho Slates Constituencies as well as those of British India there was a strong move- 
ment in favour of providing for divorce m Hindu society, and its equalisation for men 
and women among Muslims. Tho promotion of the cause of Swadeshi indigenous 
industries was also a very important feature of the year’s work, as was also the 
number of instances in which members of the Conference were successful m contest- 
ing, on terms of equality with men, elections for seats on Municipal Corporations and 
academic bodies of Universities, 

The opening of tho Lady Irwin College for women, at Delhi, on November 10, 1932, 
was the event of the year in the Educational Section, — concrete evidence of the 
value of the work which had quietly and steadily been proceeding since the starting 
of the Education Fund four years ago. Important as was that event, Tiowever, one must 
not allow it to overshadow all the other less spectacular day-to-day work of members 
in the Constituencies, for without that real underlying zeal for the educational uplift 
of women, throughout the land, in villages as well as in towns, in quite devoted care 
and service, as well as in laying of foundation-stones and presiding over public 
meetings, our Conference would v have never grown into the solid organisation that it 
now is. 
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8. The Eighth Conference— 

Our Eigth Session, that of last year, was held at Calcutta, Lady Abclut Quaclir 
being the President on that occasion. The most prominent feature of the work of 1933 
had again been the political one, owing to the publication of tho White Taper, in 
which it was seen that the attompt made by our representatives m 1931 and 1932, to 
gain the equal status, had completely ^ failed It became necessary therefore to frame 
a second Memorandum, m which, while it was reiterated that the proposals contained 
in the first Memorandum pi o\ulcd the only satis fac toy solution, the white Paper pro- 
posals were examined and a clear statement made as* to how far they could bo regav- 
ded as even on adequate ‘second best ’ or not. This Memarpndum was submitted 
to the Joint Pailiament any Comnuttes of the Butish Parliament, and later, three elected 
membeis representing our Conference, as also the National Council of Women in 
Tndia, and the Women’s Indian Association, wore invited to London to givo evidence 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Suffice it to say hero that through Momo- 
randum II and the film stand taken by our delegates m giving thou* evidence, we 
showed that, while willing to adopt an accommodating attitude in regard to details during 
the_ period of transition, we stood immovably for the princplo ot equal status, and 
against that of communal and special representation. 

One very useful outcome of the political work outside India has been the many 
contacts that our delegates made with women’s oigamzation of other countries ana 
with institutions of international scope including the various oiganizations connected 
with the League of Nations. 

Wider and wider though the scope of our activities has become, it must not be 
thought that this has liad the effect of making the current of local work How more 
sluggishly. On the contrary, tho work of the Educational and Social Reform Sections 
grows ever more intensive as it grows extensive. As a whole oiu Movement gathers 
force every day from new stroams of local enterprise. 


Half-Yearly Reports for 1935 


Tlio following is the text of the Half-yearly Reports for the year 1935, province by 
province, issued by the committee of All India Women’s Conference 

1. Andhra 

We returned to our native places in later part of January. By the time we 
returned, two districts of local area have become a prey to tho ravages of famine : 
appeals from the famine-stricken area wore sent to various parts of the dish inis and 
we have to turn our attention first for organizing committees , to collect money for 
the numberless poor old people, pregnant women who were dying by gradual starvation. 

■ Under the auspices of Andhra Constituency of the A. I. \V. C., a social section 
committee was started with a view to find out tho ways and means to tackle all the 
social problems. Our work is not centred in particular area but 'throughout the 
Andhra Province in as much as there are as many sub-constituencies as eleven to 
work out the resolutions passed by the Provincial Body as well as by tho A. I. “W. C. 
at the Karachi Session. 

We had Echo-meetings in Chittoor, Kisna and Godavary districts, Tho provincial 
body has representatioh from each district through a member who acts as Secretary 
and who in her turn organises secretaries. I have divided tho work into two sections— 
Educational and Social. 

An Educational Sub-Committee having Miss Peters, Sub- Assistant Inspectress of 
Schools as Convenor, was formed to enquire into matters relating to adult and indus* 
trial education. This Committee will keep mo in touch with its work. Wo liavo got 
two medical women in oar Local Committee, who are very useful in as much as they 
impart medical knowledge when they go to villages. I have asked our Committees to 
ohoose child welfare centres, and ladies’ recreation clubs or samajas for their gathering, 
so, timt they can come easily into contact with women in general 

we, are agitating for compulsory free primary education through our Local Bodies 
ana Municipalities. I cannot say that we have achieved any result on educational 
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v 4 dilull education, our hulls are coming into effect in Goilavary and 

iv-istna Districts, as much as we have got three Sevasadans where women are taugh, 
music, vornamilais, English and some homo industries such as rattan work embroidery 
lace, tape-making. ' 

Our woik began with oigunising committees to collect funds foi the famiue-sfrieken 
area in the Coded districts wheie many thousands of old people and children and 
pregnant ^omen are djmg for want of food. Wo have collected funds, besides we 
had benefit performances at Narsapur and Mushpatam, Wo appealed to Youth Leagues 
id help wlio with then characteristic buoyancy of youth promptly answoied our call 
with largo stuns of collections. In all wo were ablo to send Rs, 1,000 to the famme- 
stneken area 

. ^ Now our attention turned to the next important matter, namely, Sarda Act I 
placed befoio the A 1. W, 0 m the recent session that numberless child marriages are 
nemg performed m Fionchpot in Mushpatam, as the British has no jurisdiction over 
the I renchpet It is no exaggeration or egoism if I say that we had worked vory 
haid to lessen the immber of mamages peifoimod and I am glad to say that we dul 
succeed m our attempt and the sharp fines that were given by the magistrates to the 
parties, which themselves beai testimony to the success of our agitation 

3. The next tiling that confronted us was the question of legal disabilities of women 
W 1R V1 ^ im PO^tanco. I succeeded in getting tho attestations of several ladies 
on the forms sent to mo by the Social Section Secretary. Tho same weie handed 
over to Mrs, Cousins, Chairwoman of our Pi ovine ial Body, when she attended our 
Provincial Executive Body at Blloro to be sent to S S. Secretary. Some more forms 
were sent ^ to our Sub-Constituencies at my request and I am to say that they are 
working vigorously to have them filled in and will be sent to the S. 'S. Secretary in 
tuno for the ensuing Assembly Sessions. 

4. I may also add that some of the members of our sub-constituencies are helping 
tho widow-remarriage Association. 

5. The last but not the least, is the question of Franchise over which I have 
drawn the attontton of our Committee to concentrate. In this connection I have 
appealed for help on behalf of our constituency to all persons of different shados of 
opinion, and to youth leagues for finding out whethei the names of all the women 
qualified to vote aro enteied into the Electoral Roll, and to enlighten voters on the 
fruit of Franchise. A similar letter was sent to tho Press by our Chairwoman, Mrs. 
Cousins. Besides this, she has written letters to Messrs. Satyamurty B. Samba- 
murtj (a famous Congress leader), ami to Mrs Dr Mutliulakshmt Reddi to depute 
special workers who had experience of finding out the the people with special property, 
tax and literary qualifications. 

As we have to deal with many a social problem it is very difficult for every 
Constituency to work up all the items concerning Social and Educational matters. So 
T have distributed the following items among the experienced members of our Pro- 
vincial Committee. 

(a) Village Reconstruction ; (b) Indigenous Industries ; (c) Rescue Homes ; (d) 
Labour and Insurance. 

G > Villago Reconstruction was allotted to Mrs. P. Kanakamma of Nellore, D. 
Lamibayarama of Naraspur, Dr. M. Sakuntala of Eilore, M. Kamalamma of Muslipatam 
and Mrs Cousins. I cannot say that we had achieved any tangible result in as much 
as the work is an uphill task. Anyhow, I dare say that we arc making progress, and 
kope that our attempts would fructify in course of time. As for the Harijan work 
which forms a part of Tillage Reconstraotion, I am glad to inform that very good 
results are obtained m our local areas, many schools are started for Harijan children, 
and boarding for their girls, night schools m our local areas, thanks to the laborious 
work of tho Harijan Sevak Saugh. 

7* As regards the indigenous industries, we have centred all our activities in 
Guntur District, where we can, under the guidance of Mr. G. Sitaramasastry (Secretary 
for the Tillage Industries Association) work, in proper channel. 

8. Bezwada, tho centre of the Andhia Province, has been pitched upon for having 
Rescue Homes. Mrs. Rajarajeswaramma has taken the entire responsibility on her 
shoulders as there are already two Rescue Homes started by Dr. G. Ranganavakam 
and hersol/. 

9. Much work has been done in the spread of Insurance among women and to a 
small extent among labourers, 

(Sd.) M. Kamalamma, 

Standing Committee Member, ANDHRA, 
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This term our Association lias dono excellent work in various sections Till now, 
i. e, the beginning of June we have had five mootings of the Working Committee. We 
discuss all the local work and correspondence from the Head Quarters in the Working 
Committee. The Executive only meets informally to auango tho programme and to 
do other woik requiring urgent attention. 

Our Echo Meeting was a splendid success this year. About two hundred ladies 
attended the meeting. Some of our delegates who h.ul attended the Karachi Conference 
gave detailed accounts of tho Confoicncc. We elected our Working Committee and 
the Executive Committee. Our oflVe-boarors are elected as follows : — 


Dr. Bana 

Mrs. Bliate, Mrs. Patwardhan, Miss Needham, Miss Jadav and 
Mrs. Mehta 
Mis Limargo 
Mrs Deshpando 

This year the following Sub-Committees were appointed 


President. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Ideal Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Educational, Social and Labour 

A special Hostel Committee was appointed in tho boginining of April ; but unfor- 
tunately most of the members left Baroda during summer leaving only three on 
whose shoulders the whole burden and all tho hardships of .starting such a responsible 
bonoern fell. Upto this time the Collogo girls wore admitted in the Girls 1 High School 
Boarding Houso But owing to the increase in the number of the School girls, the 
College girls are not to be admitted there from this year. Our Association has taken 
up the task of opening a suitable hostel for them. Mrs. Wadia, tho Standing Committee 
Member of the Association with the Joint efforts of Miss Needham and Mrs. Jayavati 
Desai has .tried her best to make it a success. The hostel is opened from tho 13th. 
June. 

As requested by the Social Section Secretary— A. I. W. C.,— -we fully discussed the 
question of appointing a Commission on Local Disabilities -of Women ; and passed a 
resolution protesting against the attitude Government has taken up. The resolution was 
sent to the Social Section Secretary— A, I. W. 0. Wo also sent about hundred signatures 
for the appointment of a Commission on Legal Disabilities of women. 

. The Indigenous Industries Sub- Committee, with Mrs Abbas Tyahji as its Oonvonoi, 
visited, some of tho institutions in tho city. It has decided to send tho members to tho 
“Bhagini Sama^’ to show faney work to the young ladios coming to tho Mis. 

Tyabji, by horsolf, is doing splendid work by persuading people to use village products 
and manufactures as far as available, and to go m for nand-ponndod rice and hand- 
ground flour 

Our enthusiastic President, Di*. Cana, lias developed a senes of lectures on Small- 
pox and health with the help of magic lantern slides in thickly populated places of tho 
city. She also visits tho very poor localities and lectures on sanitation and other similar 
subjects. From this month the ITaripui Sub-Commit tee will be accompanying her when- 
ever she goet on her visits to those quarters. 

Nothing particular has been done in tho Labour Sections. 

Camp Baroda, Sd. (Mrs) Gool Wadia, 

14th. June 1935, Standing Committee Member, Baroda, 


3* Bengal Bast 

The date of the Echo mooting was 13th. February, 1935, which was held under 
the Presidentship of Miss Shomo, B, A., B. T., and many ladies attended tho meeting. 
Educational Section. 

We have 4 Primary Schools and two midwifery classes under the Education Com- 
mittee 

(1) Thataribazar School paying very small foes with 45 Students ; 

(2) Urdu Free School with 90 students ; 

(3) Xazihouse Free School with 30 students ; 

(4} Narinda Free Harijan School with 30 students ; 

(5$ Wari Midwifery and nursing Class with 8 students ; 

(6) Gandaria Midwifery and Narsmg class with 8 students ; 

“We have four Industrial Centres for sewing and weaving. 
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Under Social Section of the Constituency, u Sagarika” and “Mirabar performances 
were done to raise money in aid of the above Institutions and the net income was 
moro than Rs. 1,000 from the performances. There is also a monthly subscription of 
about Rs. 25 out of which the expenditure is met 

Sd. Protima Nag, 

7. 35 General Secretary. 

4. Bengal West 

The first Annual Meeting was held on the 8th. February, 1935. Mrs. Renuka Ray, 
the Social Secretary of the A, I. W. C. was kind enough to preside over the meeting 
Some 700 women, mostly from the neighbouring villages, assembled there. Several 
women including a widow from a village, read papers They dealt mainly on social 
problems of the women of our country. Mrs. Ray, the President, spoke about the Re- 
solutions passod in the Karachi Conference and asked the women present there to 
take active part m the work undei taken by the Conference. 

The Bengal West Constituency is carrying on social works in neighbouring villages 
from the very beginning by calling meetings at regular intervals and by Sub-Com- 
mittees there. On the loth February, a meeting was held at Bandgorah, a neighbour- 
ing village where child welfare Exhibition was duly organised. After lectmes had 
been delivered there by several ladies, a Sub -Committee with 7 Members, was formed 
there. 

Feeling the necessity of starting sewing classes in the villages, the Constituency 
has appointed a teacher for this purpose from the 1st March, on a salary of Rs. 10 a 
month. The teacher, a widow, trained at Srmiketan, the Rural Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of Yiswabharati, goes regularly to three villages for the present. On the 6th. 
March a meeting was held at Bhubandanga, the nearest village from Santiniketan, to 
inaugurate the starting of a loom there. The members of our Constituency also go to 
the villages occasionally and talk with the women there about the improvement of 
sanitary conditions of villages. 

Santiniketan, Sd. Sudhamayee Mukerjee, 

11. 6. 35. Secy., West Bengal Consty., A* I. W. C. 


5. Bihar. 

Fonr meetings were held duiing the half-year under report. One of these was a 
general meeting and three were Committee meetings. In the General meeting the things 
especially discussed were Rural uplift, Removal of Illiteracy, Untouchability, and 
Women’s Legal Disabilities. The Committee meetings discussed among other things the 
ways and means for giving a practical shape to the resolutions of the Conference. 

The Committee elected Lady Imam as its President in place of Mrs. Haidar Ali who 
is leaving Patna indefinitely One of our members, Mrs. S. C. Chakrabarty acted earn- 
estly as an Honorary Hospital Yisitor for two years— 1933-34 and 1934-35. Binco 
April 1935, Mrs. A. T. Sen has been working as an Honorary Yisitor of the Hospital. 

Owing to the ill health of two of the Sectional Secretaries the progress of work 
during tho half-year under report was considerably retarded. Regarding the 
removal o! illiteracy our Educational Section has been running a few free 
Primary Schools in which both boys and girls are taught. The number of pupils 
in these schools is gradually increasing. Besides this, arrangement has been 
made to hold meetings of the common people in different busties and deliver 
popular lectures. These meetings were attended by both males and females and the 
lectures much appreciated. Our plan is to supplement these lectures with lantern 
shows. Regarding social work no new line of action has yet been chalked out. The 
two sections— Educational and Social— have to a certain extent worked jointly. To 
give a practical impetus to the removal of untouchability the teachers of our Primary 
Schools are encouraged to admit children belonging to the Harijan Class. In some of 
the popular educational lectures referred to above, the evils of eaily marriage and the 
Purdah system were exposed. 

Sd. Mrs. S. C. Chakravarti, 

Educational Secretary. 


6. Bombay 

The progress made duiing the last six months was on the whole satisfactory. The 
Association met four times during the six months to consider the circulars from the 
Organising Secretary of the A. I. W. C. and to consider other matters relating to tho 
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welfare of Women and Children. The following is the substance of the activities 
undertaken by our Association since January 

The Echo meeting was held on the 23rd February 1935 at 4-30 p. m at tho Vanita 
Yishram Hall when Dowager Lady Jchangir presided. Lady Johangir in her Presiden- 
tial address stressed tho necessity of spreading Education among Women (in India) 
and said that Woraon in India have a heavy task before them for the removal of their 
Legal disabilities and for asserting their rights as human beings. She welcomed the 
efforts of tho Association in this direction. 

Two resolutions were carried unanimously, one protesting against Mr. Desai' s Bill 
to Amend the Law of Adoption aiming at the destruction of tho fundamental rights of 
Women, and the other expressing disappointment at tho refusal of the Government of 
India to appoint a Commission of non-official members to inquire into the 1-gel 
disabilities of women. The delegates to the Karachi Session of the All-India Women’s 
Conference gavo their impressions of the Conference 

Two letters were sent, one to Mr. Desai and the other to the President of the 
Legislative Council protesting against Mr. Desai's Bill to Amend the Law of Adoption. 
Some members of our Association together with other ladios went into a deputation to 
H. E. the Governor protesting against Mr. Desai’s Bill. They also wont to the Council 
Hall on the day the Bill was moved. We have the satisfaction to mention here that 
Mr. Desai with the permission of the Pi osidout did not move tho Bill in that Session. 

The Adult Education Committee is making a good progress Adult Education Classes 
are going on at Laraington Road and in tlie Impiovemont Trust Chawls The women 
attending these classes have made good piogress in reading and writing 

Our Association has decided to run an intensive campaign foi getting woman regis- 
tering themselves as voters under the various Franchise Qualifications in the nmv 
Constitution. Miss Amy Rustomji has been appointed Convenor of a Sub-Oommittoo for 
this purpose, with powers to co-opt. Various centies will bo opened in tho city, en- 
rolment forms prepared, and there will bo house to house visitation to induce and help 
women with enrolment. 

The Association is carrying on an extensive propaganda jointly with other Women’s 
Associations to protest against Mr. Desai’s Bill of Adoption which, it is feared, will 
be moved in the Poona Session of the Bombay Legislative Council. Signatures are col- 
lected on Protest Forms which will be duly sent on to tho authorities. 

Owing to some unforeseen difficulties, the Elections for an Executive Committee 
could not be held earlier, but are fixed to take place early in July. 

Sd. Gulbanu J. R. Doctor, 

21. 6. 35. Standing Committee Member, B. W. Association. 

7. Calcutta. 

Our Echo meeting was held at the Y W C. A, Hull on tho 21st, Januaiy 1935. It 
was well attended. Mrs. P. thoudhun, Chairwoman of the Constituency presided. Mrs, 

S. 0. Roy read an account of (a) Mrs, Nanjamma’s u Fivo year plan 'for making 50 
p,c. peome literate”, and (b) Mrs. Ilnmid Ah’s propaganda class for women to train 
Social Workers”. Mrs. Shamsnn Nahar Mahmud, Mrs R, N, Roy, and Miss 
Wingate gave short account of the Educational, Renal mid Labour resolutions passed at. 
the Karachi Session. Mrs. 8. C. Mukhorjoo, Organising Secretary, explained tho 
position of Indian women with regard to Franchise m tho Joint. E'arliamentary Com- 
mittee Report. 

Our Local Committee has met onco every month and at the first mooting in 
February, two sections were formed 

(1) Educational, taking up (a) Refresher Courses, (b) Medical Inspection of Schools, 
(c) Girls’ Hostels, (d) Park and physical culture, (e) Debating Society, and (!) Parental 
Co-operation ; 

(2) Social taking up (a) Bustee work and unreliability, (f>) Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic and Abduction of Women, (c) Women’s Franchise, 

Owing to the absence of a separate Convener, tho work of the Social Section is 
included in the goneral report this time. 

(a) Bubtkb WottK and Cxroucir ABILITY 

..The Harijan School at II, Nanda Mallik’s Lane is making groat progress. Nearly 
100 people, men, women and children are taking full advantage of it Mauv have 
jeamt to read and write well in Bengali while some are being taught a * little 
BngJtehwith a view to securing better jobs. The AiWndia Harijaa Utthan 
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Sam it y and Mavwari liar ij an Sovak Samity Rave given us financial help all along, for 
which wo arc grateful. 

The prize distribution of tlic above School came off on the 24th June at the school 
premises. Councillor S C. Ghosh presided and Mrs. Indira Dovi gave away the 
prizes^ which consisted of Dhotis and Barnes. These were given by Mrs. T. N. 
Baneijee, Mrs. Sudhir Kumai Sen, and Mrs. T. P. Ghosh, Mrs. Ghosh also supplied 
mangoes and sweets for the pupils. The Banga Luxnii Cotton Mills kindly presented 
a box of washing soap for distribution. Wo aie grateful to Mrs. N. N Dutt lot con- 
tributing Rs 20 towards the prize fund, and to Mrs. N. Mukerjee for printing the 
invitation cards free of charge. 

The Dal Maudir or the ILanjan Baby Clinic has made good progress during the last 
six months. Seventy children attend daily, and each of thorn get a powa of milk 
twice a day. Dr. Miss Maitreyi Bose regularly attends the Clinic every Saturday 
morning, and Dr. Pal every Wednesday afternoon. We aro very thankful to them for 
giving medical help free of charge. The monthly expenses of the Clinic come to about 
Rs. 175. Last year Mrs. Saudamim Mehta in charge of the Clinic, had to collect all 
tli© money through private donations, excepting Rs, 10 from the A. I. W, C. Fortu- 
nately this year the Bengal llaujan Sevak Saugh is very kindly giving a monthly grant 
of Rs. 100 “We thank Mrs. Handoo for her monthly subscription of Rs. 5 and also 
for visiting the Clinic twice a week. We also thank Mrs. Madgaonkar, and Mrs. 
Nirmala Choksy for helping the Secretary m the work of supervision. 

(b) No work has yet been done under this heading. 

(c) Women’s Franchise 

Some ladies representing four different Associations mot Mr. R. N. Gilchrist at Mrs. 
Mdkherjee’s house on the 18th March There was a suggestion that the Provincial 
Government and the Secretary of State for India should be approached with a view to 
lowering the high standard ot literacy Qualification for franchise Accordingly a cable 
was sent to the Secretary of State for India in the month of June. 


Lectures 

Under the joint auspices of the Calcutta Constituency of the A. I. W. C., and the 
Bengal Presidency Council of Women, a women’s meeting was held on February 1st, 
1935 at the All-fndia Institute of Hygiene, 21 Chittaranjan Avenue, when Mrs. How 
Martyn of the International Birth Control Association spoke on the subject of 
“Birth Control”. 

During Madam TTalirlo Ediba Hanum’s short stay here, a lecture was arranged at 
the Y. \V. C, A. Hall, on the 27th February, 1935, jointly with the All-Bengal 
Muslim Ladies’ Association, when she spoke on the “Women’s movement in Turkey”. 
This was very interesting and was largely attended. 

Sd. M. Gupta, 
Hony. Secretary. 

8. Delhi 


After the return of the nine delegates who attended the Karachi Session of the 
A. L *W. C. the Delhi Women’s League (Local Branch of the A. I. W. C.) commenced 
its activities with the entertainment of the two guests of the A. I. W, 0., Dr. Roydon 
and Mrs. C. Ashby who were on a visit to Delhi. Their entire programme was 
arranged by the Executive Committee and apart from showing thorn various places 
of educational and social interest a series of social functions were arranged m their 
honour and everything possible was done to make the guests comfortable. 

2. The following persons gave public lectures under the auspices of the League 
during the past six montlis. 

(a) Dr. M. Royden and Mrs. C. Ashby spoke on the “Message of the West to the 

East, 

(b) Mrs. IIow Martyn on “Birth Control in India.'’ a 

S Ma d am Halide Edib Hanum, the well known Turkish Novelist on “Women in 

(d) Mr. G. K. Eoodhar of the Poona Seva Sadan spoke on “Women in Social 
Service”, 

3. The Echo meeting of the Constituency was held on the 28th Feb. 1935 in the 
city and the audience was over 500 which is a good number for Delhi. Mrs. Naidu 
presided at the meeting and the aims and objects of the A. I. W. 0. and the 
practical work achieved by the Conference and its constituencies was fully explained. 
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4. On the visit of H. TL tho Junior Maharani oE Travancoro, Maharani of Vizi anagram 
and other well known persons tho membois took them to pay a visit to the Lady 
Irwin College, It. II. tho Haharani of -Travancoie was entertained at an “At ITome ’ 
on behalf of the League. 

5. The Secretary paid several visits to tho Tlanjan Colony and on noting Iho 
insanitary condition of tho locality informed tho Health Officer who accompanied the 
Secrotary on a subsequent visit A result of this inspection was that action has boon 
taken against thoso landlords who are responsible for proper drainage* etc. of those 
bastis and improvements have been affected 

Similarly by drawing tho attention of tho authorities concerned to the insanitary 
conditions of a neighbouring village called Chandrawal where the League started a 
primary School, tho League has boon instrumental in securing some measure of clean- 
liness of the said village. 

6. In response to the Ilony. Organising Secret ciry's apppeal to help tho Central 
funds and also to supplement tho local funds the members of tho League 
staged “Chitra” which not only brought Rs. 1,317 as nett income but also elicited 
the praise of well known press critics for its artistic morits. Rs. 200 has been sent 
to the A. I, W. C. Fund while Rs. 400 to tho local Y. M. C. A, as arranged previ- 
ously and the remainder has been divided between tho Music School and the current 
expenses of the League. Also Rs. 100 was donated to S. Bhawan Fund for 
upkeep. 

7. With regard to the work undertakon by the Sarda Act Committee legal action 
has been taken against 5 persons for violating tho Sarda Act and it is hoped to hold 
a Sarda Act Conference this year m the cold weather. 

This short summary of tho work shows that much can still bo done but duo to 
the lack of more active members tho Seorotaiy is kept busy even with this and the 
work can gam in volume only it those of the members become active. 

Sd. A Asafali, 
Honorary Secretary. 

9. Hyderabad (Deccan): 

The Association commenced its work tins year with the Now Constitution passed 
by the General Body at its Annual Meeting and approved by tho Constitution Sub- 
committee of tho A. I ¥. C. 

The Eolio meeting was hold on the 15th of February. Some of the delegates read 
papers in English and Urdu on tho All-India Women’s Conference and the Resolu- 
tions— Educational and Social— passed at tho Sessions. 

A resolution was passed in support of tho demand of the A. I. W, C for tho appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Enquiry into the Legal disabilities of Women, and as a further 
expression of our sympathy we are collecting signatuies for tho All-India demand. 

Work for the year was discussed An appeal was made ^ for maintaining poor children 
at .schools by payment o£ their school fees and necessities. 

Volunteers were invited for Rescue work in Traffic in Women and Children. 
Several members gave in tlioir names and it was suggested that tho advice and co- 
operation of men would be of groat value. Tho President in her concluding remarks 
urged women to come forward and holp in {Social Service Work. 

t Educational Skctiox 

The three free schools of our Constituency are running on well-conducted linos. 
The convenor of tho Schools 1 Sub-Committee has acquired tho help of several mem- 
bers for instruction m special subjects and free medical inspection. Tho strongth of 
the three sohools is 160. 

The heads of Jagirs, Paiglias and Samajsfchanams within our State have been requested 
to co-operate with us m tho spread of literacy by opening schools and libraries in 
their jurisdictions and assist poor students who are desirous of taking higher studios 
with scholarships and loans. 

With regard to classes for adult women— women's organisations including tho 
Ladies 1 Clubs have been writton to, to co-operato with us by starting classes for handi- 
crafts and help the spread of Vocational training. A similar request has boen sent to 
the Municipal Corporation. 

The Committee appointed by Government for tho Re-organisation of Education in 
Hyderabad State invited the opinion of our Association on the proposed reforms. A 
special Committee of our members— mostly educationists— met and drafted a memorandum 
embodying our views, The principal points stressed were more trained teachers. 
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mother- tongue to be medium of instruction, establishment, of Home Science Institutions 
for Special Cultural Training for girls, revision of Vernacular text-books by women 
educationist, t*o -education. in primary schools, revision, of piosent e xam ination system, 
Provision of any mid sanitary buildings for schools aud introduction of compulsory 
primary education. 


Social Section 

Early in the year a Sub-Committee for the removal of Legal Disabilities of Women 
was appointed. To awaken the interest of the pubho this committee arranged for 
a series of lectures under the auspices of our Association. A loading Hamster of our 
city, Mr. R S Nail:, very kindly delivered the lectures pointing out the inequalities 
and disadvantages placed upon women by the present laws of Property, Inheritance and 
Mam ago prevailing in all communities. 

The Hostel for women and Employment Bureau continue tlieir work. Fourteen to 
eighteen dais, midwivos and compounders have taken up their residence at the hostel 
paying Re. 1 to Rs 3 for lodging, and hoarders paying Rs. 30 a month have been 
accommodated besides visitors passing tlnough Hyderabad. The Bureau also has been made 
use of by people leqiuung its services 

Tho Vigilance Committee which doals with Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
children has started its preliminary work of collecting information about existing laws 
on this sublet in British India Tho Committee is composed of several of our mem- 
bers and a few men who are sympathisers of the cause 

The work of the half-year has been mainly preparation. We are embarking on 
new ventures and hope when tho hot weather has ceased to get on with the work 
that has been planned. 

Sd. E. Cornelius, 
Standing Committee Member. 


10. Indcre 

We have amalgamated, according to tho Rules and Regulations that were passed in 
the Karachi Conference last year, tho pievious two Branches, viz., Indore Women’s 
Association and Indoi e Local ’ Committee, into one Branch known at present as 
All- India Womens Conference , Indore Branch . The following arc the Office-bearers : 

1. President— Princess Savitnbai Saheb Bansude. 

2. Vice-President— Mrs Jankibai Bhandarker. 

3. Secretary and Treasurer— Mrs. Jyotsna Mehta, 

4. Joint Secretary— Mrs. Bhanumatibai 0. Turkhuil. 

The Managing Committee consists of 21 members. 

We hold meetings almost every month. 

2. We have made four divisions of our Branch, viz., Educational, Labour, Social, 
and Rural constructive Committees, out of which the first named Committee has been 
formed and Miss AJiilyabai Bhandarker, M A„ Lady Supdt., Girls’ High School, has 
been appointed as a Convenor. A Labour Committee is shortly to be formed and Mrs. 
Annapumabai Bhandarker is to be appointed as the Convenor. The third and tho 
last one will be formed in the next few months. Tho practical work of : all the Committees 
will be put bofore you in tho Yearly Report. 

3, We have written to the following Institutions for co-operation with our Branch 
and have received favourable replies from each of them. They aio : — 

(1) Shree Ahilya Sava Sadan (under the Patronage of H. H. The Junior JMaharani 
Indirabai Ma SaheVIIolkar) ; 

(2) 8hrce Sharda Raja Boarding for Harijan Girls (under tho patronage of H. H. 
the Maharani Sharmishthabai Ma Saheb Holkar) 1 ; 

(3) Women’s Branch of tho Red Cross Society conducted by Mrs. Kama, a member 
of our Branch. 

(4) Mahila Shiksham* Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Mahal as, a member of our Branch, 

(5) Shree Kanchan Bai Shrawikashram (conducted by Lady Hukumchand, a member 
of our Branch. 

(6) Mahila Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Bhanumatibai G. Tuxkhud, a member of 
our Branch). 

PI) Gujerathi Stree Mandal (conducted bv Mi’s. J. Mehta, a member of our Branch). 

(S) Hariian Seva Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Kibe and Mrs. Annapumabai Bhandar- 
fcer— the latter is a member of our Branch). 
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4. Tlio Leper Asylum is looked alter by (he-State. It is kept in a satisfactory condi- 
tion except that women lepors are not allowed. Wo are in communication with the 
authorities concerned regarding tins matter and we are sanguine that some thing will 
he done for their admittance in future The Vice-President and the Seciotary paid 
frequent visits. 

5. We have written to the Secretary Jubilee Fund Foreign Department for contri- 
bution for deserving charitable institutions as suggested by our Bianoh. The Secretary 

informs us that our suggestions will bo put forth before the Government for consi- 
deration. 70 per cent of the contribution is expected to bo refunded of the Silver 

Jubilee Fund, and wo have every hopes to get something out of it. 

6. Under the Presidentship of Miss Mira Ben we held a mooting in the Town Hall 
when nearly 2000 ladies were present and the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed. (1 am sending the Hindi copy of the Resolutions herewith). This meeting 
was graced by tlio presence of JJ. II. the Mahaiani Sanyogitabai Salicb Holkor and tlio 
other membeis of the Royal family. 

7. A meeting under the Presidentship of Sardar Elbe was held to discuss about 
the legal disabilities of women. tSubsequentiy Rao Sahob Bliarguh, Uur-at-Law wxis 
consulted. He gave his opinion and piomised to bung m the local Legislature a bill 
for removing the disabilities of Hindu W r omen m the Law of [nhentanee, 

8. Tlio work of the Tlanian has been undertaken by Mis. Kibe and Mrs Annapur- 
nabai Bhandarker, and they have 0 ])ened four centres. 'Some funds liavo been collected 
and people have promised subscriptions by monthly payments to tlio Fund. Vernacular 
classes havo been opened at each of the centres engaging paid teachers foi Uanjans. 
According to the instructions of Mis. Brijlul Nehru wo intend to do iiutlier work for 
the uplift of the Uanjans. 

JSd. Bhanumatibai 0 Turkhud 

Joint Secretary. 


11. Konkan 

The Echo meeting was hold on March 1st 1935 at the Emigre Hall, It was attended 
by over fifty ladies of the town, who took keen interest m the proceedings. Mrs. 
Solomon Wakrulkar read the report of the 9th Annual Conference, which she had 
attended at Karachi. The audience listened to it with great enthusiasm. Mr. Limayo, 
a senior pleader of the station presided at this meeting. The Judge, a few mom lawyers, 
and some other educated men came by invitation. 

The Secretary read out the resolution with regard to the ^Commission on Legal 
Disabilities of Women”. This was discussed at length and unanimously supported. It 
w'as resolved to send tw r o telegrams to the Legislative Assembly to communicate the 
decision of this Constituency, The matter was sent to the press without delay, The 
following items w r ere taken up for discussion at this meeting, 

(1) The Sarda Act Amendment 

(2) Female Education. 

(3) The Legal Rights of Women. 

(4) The Women’s help to the Rural Uplift work. 

The public meetings of the citizens of Ahbag were held to study the question 
of the “Legal Disabilities of women and their rights.’ 1 Detailed discussions wore 
held on the subject between the men and the women. The illiterate women were helped 
to understand their rights. No doubt it lias aroused the interest of the men in the 
welfare of the women. 

We are concentrating our attention more on tho “Education Section” though our 
activities have been of a mixed nature, Our three Sub- Committees arc : — 

(1) Education (2) Harijans (3) Child Marriage Restraint 

These Committees have volunteered to carry on their work as best as they can 
under the difficult circumstances of this district 

A few public meetings and fourteen meetings of the Committee members havo boon 
held during this term, Tho members are kept well acquainted with all tlio plans and 
the programme of the All-India Women’s Conference, which are sent to tho Standing 
Committee Member of this Constituency, from time to time. It is encouraging to add 
that the members are keenly interested m the cause of the Conference. 

Lectures were arranged by the Association on Health and Sanitation and other 
useful subjects. A very mstruotive lantern lecture was given by Dr, R. L Mungre on 
tuberculosis, its causes and prevention. 
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An address was given by Air G. K. Doodhur, tlio Hon. Otganizer of Poona Sova 
Sudan on Kuuil T'phft, ITnme Industries, and a suitable system of education foi girls, 
flo has already opened a school m tln v station in which the cumculum of studies is to 
ho of such a nature as to give to the girls the education and tiaming required for 
preparing them to he capable mothers and houowives, and become intelligent, helpful 
citizens of their country. The Constituency has promised their full support to this 
school. 

Our programme for adult education for women is : — (l> A sewing class conducted 
h} some of the members of the Association , (2) A class for teaching Hindi and English ; 
(li) Reading out stones, newspapers and useful articles flora women’s magazines to 
those who cannot read. 

Yohmiaiy services as teachers are given to a needy school in the station. A few 
stipends arc given to the poor hut deserving girls studying in the High schools. 

The Constituency arranges for the Annual Medical inspection of the school children 
iu tliis district which is cure tally done by the medical offieors ot the respective centres 
It was a pleasuie to note that -just a fow childicn weio found needing any treatment. 
The patents or guaidiuns of such cases were advised to have those children attended to 
without delay. 

A\ r o wane" much pleased to meet Babu Raiendra Fiasad at a public meeting of the 
citizens of this town. Ho was presented with a garland of hand-spun yarn and a 
piece of hand-woven cloth by one of the members of our Association 

AVe regTet that wo have leceivcd no report fiom oui Sub-Constitucncios. Thoy 
have not at all been activo this year. This stato of affairs is due to the loaders of 
these sub-Constituencies having left the station. AVe do hope w f o shall be able to 
reorganize them as soon as the season permits.* 

The Alibag AVomen’s Association consists of twenty -five members on the subscrip- 
tion list. Our present office-bearers are 

President— Airs. Parpia (Oar now Collector’s wife). 

A r ice'President— Dr. Miss A. Atliavale. 

Secretary— Airs. Lole. 

Treasurer— Mrs. E. Bhat. 

Sd. S. B. Bhaskare, 
Standing Committoe Member. 


12. Kolhapur 

The Annual Session of the Provincial Bliagial Mandal, "Kolhapur, w y as held at 
Kolhapur on the 8th May 1935, presided by Lady Janakibai Sabnis. Following are 
fcome of the important resolutions passed 

(1) Requesting tho Kolhapur Barbar to put a stop to the mainago system wherein 
' the husband is far older than the wife. 

(2) Tho Barbar have already made women's education compulsory. The meeting 

requested tho Barbar to bring it into actual practice, at their earliest 
convenience. 

(3) Women should take up the study of Hindi language. 

(4) Women should be appointed to work on a Jury. 

(5) Bowrv system and the system of taking money foi daughters given in marriage, 

should be strictly stopped and women should star t a movement against these 
in the villages to begin with. 

Besides this we have done some practical work in the form of opening a class for 
women and girls whore English and Hindi is taught. 

fid. Shamabai Moruse, 

Standing Committoe Member, A. I. W. C. 


13 . Madras 


A Committee meeting was held in January 
3935-36. The following were elected : 

Standing Committee Member 
Educational Secretary 
Social Section Secretary 
Treasurer 


1935, to elect office bearers for tho year 

... Mrs. Kamala Damodaran 
... Mrs. Ramath TJnissa Begum 
... Srimathi G. ATisaJakshi AmmaL 
... Mrs. Balasundaram Naidu ; 


and an Executive Committee consisting of 12 members were elected. 
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The Echo meeting was held in the 3rd week of February 1935, undei the president- 
ship of Mrs. Ammu Ru aminiulhan, Tho meeting was fail ly well attended and Miss 
Kuriyan, who happened to ho tho only delegate from Madras to attend the Karachi 
Session, gave a vory detailed account of the Conference and mentioned the various 
resolutions passed. Slio also made special mention of the suggestion of dividing the 
work of the Conference into 4 Commissions, in order to make tho work of tho 
Conference run on smoother lines A vory important and attractivo feature of this 
year’s Conference, slio said. was that it was attended by distinguished ladies such as 
Mrs. Maude Roydon and Mrs Corbet \shb> 

A committee mooting was hold m the 2nd work of March Circular loiter from the 
Organising Secretary was read regarding dividing the work oi tho Conference into 4 
commissions. As theie woie only von few members at that mooting it was decided to 
take up tho question at tho noKt eomnnttre meeting 

Raising funds for 4 /. IF. 0 — This was also put off till July. 

Legal Disabilities of 1 1 omen, — A resolution was passed urging for tho appointment 
of a Commission to enquire mto the Legal Disabilities of Women, and also that tho 
said commission must bo strongly represented by women. Letters woro also sent to all 
the Assembly Members (of the Madras Presidency) to strongly support Mr Doshmukh’s 
Bill when it comes up in the Assembly. 

In March Mis. Flow Maitvn gave a verj interesting and instructive lecture on 
Birth-control in Pantheon Dardens A vory intimate circle of ladies only woro 
invited and all those who attended, showed groat interest and asked Mrs How Martyn 
many questions for information after the meeting was over. Most of the ladies weio 
convinced how essential birth-control was to raise healthy families and thurehy a 
healthy nation. 

A Committee was held in tho 3rd week of April. Ono or two important circular 
letters from tho Organising Secretary was lead Unfortunately all work of tho 
Conference had to ho put oft till July as most members were out 'of Madras for the 
summer vacation. 

Racial Worlc^ The Rescue Home is going a long way to improve the lot of poor 
destitute girls. The only drawback is wo have got enough monej to carry on the 
work. In March Lady Majorio Erskiuo visited the Home, and was very much 
impressed with the good work that was being carried on. Wo only hope and pray 
that sufFieient’monoy will be forthcoming to carry on tho work which was started 
with such zeal. 

23rd, June, 1935. 8d. Mrs. Kamala Dnmodarnn, 

Standing Committee Member, Madras, 

14. Maharashtra 

A meeting of the Association was held on tho 21 si October 1934 at the Residency. 
Mrs. Hamid Aii took the chair. Delegates to the Maharastra Conference to be held ai 
Poona were dcctod, Mrs. Hamid Ali explained the scheme of tlm Village Uplift 
Propagandists’ Class to bo bold shortly, and requested all the members to attend ii, 
A few members woro soh*etod to give instructions to tho students in tho class. 

Twenty-five members of the Association attended the Propagandists’ class from 22nd 
to 31 at October and some of them were instructors also. 

In the next meeting which wits hold on Movembor 10th, the report of tho Maha- 
rastra Conference was read by the llcmy. Hnerotary and some sowing work of tho 
hospital was also done. The office-bearers with the exception of tho Hony. Treasurer 
wero re-elected. Mrs. Satarwala was deeded Hon. Treasurer in place of Mrs. Agaslrn. 

Signatures on the forms sent by the All-India Women’s Conference to move for 
the appointment of an All-India Commission to consider the legal disabilities of womeu, 
wore taken and members were also asked to collect signatures. Those papers wore 
forwarded to the Organising Secrotary. Some sowing work of i ho hospital was 
also done. 

A public meeting of ladies from Sato was held on the 24th November 1934, 
when Mrs. Hamid Ali presided. Tho meeting was Field at tho Pathak Hail Rao 
SahebJPamlekar explained the legal disabilities of Hindu and Muslim women under 
the existing laws and suggested that the Association should get the necessary changes 
m the law effected. The President advocated registration o( marriages under the 
Special Marriage Act, in order to avoid the disabilities under the Hindu laws, which- 
she sard, would also solve tho question of Hindu widow’s maintenance and would also 
prevent polygamy- 
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Mrs BaUialo, the TLm fUvretaiy explained tlio disadvantages of clnldron weanng 
costly urnam»mN. After the meeting, the ladies visited the child welfare health 
exhibition 

A mooting was held to celeb i ate the All India Womens day and was largely 
attended. 

Wo have also helped the dam ti aim'd at Wai, by gi\ing them Saiis and Blouses 

Mrs. lUkhab* ;;.tve an account of tin* All-India Women's Conference and her 
general impressions of the Omfeieuoe, m the meeting which was held on the 29th 
.lanwary 1935 

A public mooting of representative women fiom Satara District was held at tlie 
FriomUhin contie on th“ LMtli February 1933. Mom* than a hunched ladies attended. They 
meludeil Mis. Ohavale from Karin L "Miss Bhadhade, Mrs. Gokhale, Mrs. Apte from 
Sangh and otheis fmm othei plaees in the District. Mrs Hamid Ah presided Mrs. 
Bukhle piopnsed the isolation protecting against Mis. Desai's Bill of Adoption in the 
Bombay Legislative Comn lh and the resolution was carried unanimously. Mrs. Bakhle 
also proposed the resolution suppmtmg Di Deslimukh's motion in "the Legislative 
Assembly for appointment, ol a Commission to inquire into the legal disabilities of 
women in Iuduu and this lesulutum was also carried unanimously. Then Mrs. Gokhale 
explained the educational resolutions of the Karachi Session, and Mrs. Rakhale gave 
her general impression of the Conference. 

A public meeting was called at the time of the departure of Dr. Korchagina, one 
of the members of the Association. 

An annual meeting of tho Association was held on 11th March 1935, 
in the Friendship Hall. Mrs. Bakhlo explained tho Women’s Village Improvement 
Class in the eifv to bo held shortly and requested all to send members for the class. 
Mrs. Hamid All* and Mrs. Bakhalo were elected as the members of the Health Asso- 
ciation Maternity Committee. Some sewing work of the hospital was also done. 

A public meeting was convened on 1st July 1935, to honour Mrs. Hamid Ali on 
her return from Lstambul and England. After tho speeches by some citizens wel- 
coming Mrs. IJanud Ah on liar return the latter gavo a short account of the Inter- 
national Conference and general activities of the women of Turkey in public matters 
which interested the audience very much. Mrs. llanud Ali was also honoured by the 
international Fellowship. , 

Tho members have also collected signatures against the Adoption Bill of Mr. Desai. 

Mrs. Brijlnl Nehru’s suggestions to collect funds to supply the depressed classes 
was considered and it was decided that the consideration of this matter should be post- 
poned as tho question of funds for tho Maternity Home and Women’s Hospital at Satara 
was morn urgent. , . 

Resolution favouring equal rights of nationality of manned women was also passed. 

An educational Commit too hying already formed, no further action was necesary. 
The proceedings were closed after n rote of thanks to the Chair. 

Sd. V. Bakhlo, , 

Secretary, Satara Women’s Association. 

15. Mysore. 

After the return our delegates from the 9th. Session of the All-India Women’s 
Conference at Karachi, Echo mootings were held in several parts of the State. The 
work of the Conference at Karachi and the aims and objects of the Women’s Conference 
wore explained. Our education centre at Edayur and Varuna are continuing to turn 
out beneficial and useful work. Some of tho members visited the villages near 
by and arc making a survey for starting fresh contros for educational work. 

Dr. Muthuiakshmi Reddi visited our rural school at Edayur and was pleased with 
what she saw, Tho Creoho which we are maintaining was also visited by Dr. Mathulakshmx 
Reddi who complemented the workers. Our members took the expectant mothers to 
Maternity hospitals. Several ladies made presents of clothes to the children of hospitals, 
and to tho babies of the creche. Visits to hospitals and jails were undertaken by our 
memtoe to cheer the inmates. . „ __ ... ... . 

A good deal of propaganda work is done by the women. We are glad to say that educa- 
tional and social activities are continuod by our sub-constituencies. In addition to 
having periodical musical performances, reading of passages from the epics and 
partifiug in physical exercises and games are also undertaken. 

Sd. S. Nanjamma, 
Standing Committee Member, 
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16. Orissa 

The Standing Committee Member being ill could notjattond the last Karachi session of 
the A. I 5V". 0., no substitute vras willing to go as the D N. Railway did not give any 
concession ; so unfortunately no delegates ‘from the constituency attondel the (AmLVivinm. 

The Echo meeting was held at Madhu-Hmnti, Cut lack, on the 23th. February under 
the Presidentship of Mrs. A Mukhcrjce, the wife of the District Judge of Ou thick. A 

large number of ladies representing all classes of women attended the meeting and 
the President gave an address and appealed to all 'women tv) join the Conference 
that has been started for then benefit lnespeetivo of < asU\ creed or nation. Miss S 
Das, S 0. Member, gave a short report of the Karachi Session of the, Conference, 
some of tho important resolutions passed at tin* Con fei once were uuf eiated hen*, 
and the iollowmg xcsolutions were adopted for the woiknig of tin* Local Committee ■ — 
(1) Common language (2) Mass Education (3) Debating Society (d) Swadeshi Ex- 
hihition (5) Parental ro-operation (0) Rural Uplift 

The Local Committee was fo lined with the following members : — 


Mrs. A. Mnldierjee 
Mrs, B Mukheip, 
Mrs. B. Das 
Mrs. B. K. Smgh 
Miss S Das 
Mrs. N. C. Das 


President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Chainvomon. 

Secretary, & S. 0. Member. 
Treasurer. 


and about 15 ladios representing all classes were representative members. < About 150 
ladies have become members of tho Oonferenee by paying annual subscription of Re. I. 

Two meetings of the Debating Society was held and discussed the question of 
Women’s Franchise The Local Committee ‘ j oi; ned tho Industrial Exhibition which was 
held hero m last February. Tho local Town JTall was given to the Ladies Section. 
The members worked and tho Ladies Section was a groat success. All sorts of indi- 
genous articles were sent by the ladies of the Province, which were done by the 
ladies. 42 stiver medals and one gold medal and CO certificates were carried away by 
the ladios. Local Committee hoped to have a Swadeshi Exhibition every year. 

Four meetings of tho Management Committeo wove held— an Education Sub- 
committee was formed to help tho Sectional Education Secretary of tho A. I. W. C, 
with Miss Wigor its Convenor. 

The Honorary Secretary is corresponding with tho authorities to introduce jurors 
in tho Cuttack Court. Finding that m tho Orissa Franchise Committee Government 
did not appoint a woman, tho Honorary Secretary diow the attention of the Local 
Government and a woman was appointed — she was a wife of a Government servant aud 
never did any public work and her appointment was not to tho interest of women of 
the Province* and the Committee sent losolutions to the Ijoonl Government requesting 
not to have wives of Government Officers on tilt) Public Bodies 

The Local Committeo approached the Education Dopaiimont to allow two women 
officers of the Department to attend the annual session of the Conference at Government's 
cost I am ploased to mention that Government have allowed one officer to attend the 
animal session at Travaucore, who will he elected as a delegate from tho Gon.sf it noncy. 
Our constituency approached tho Local Government to appoint women on tho Hospital 
Visitors’ Board. Two names have been sent aud we expect them to be appointed. 

The Cuttack Municipality for mismanagement was superceded by the Government 
But m the next cold weather tho Government would make over the Municipality to the 
people. No women wore nominated on this Board in Cuttack. Our Committee has 
written to tho Government to appoint a woman on tho Board. Uriya women are very 
backward and conservative, but during tho time of tho last Exhibition, all women 
discarded Purdah, and some were in charge of stalls, which worn opened to tho public, 
Amongst Uriya ladies, communal feeling is very much prevalent, They themselves 
are not sufficiently educated to do work or to got up meeting or organise any Associa- 
tion, and yet they do not wish to join tho Conference movements. All tho good work 
which have been dono for tho cause of women hove, have been done by the non- 
l Uriya ladies— as there arc very few womon workers iu the town. Tim Committeo is 
of opinion that the Council of Womon and tho Conference should work jointly, m the 
aims of these bodies are the same. 

It is not possible for our Constituency to send many ladies to tho Travancoro 
Conference especially when B, N. Bailway refused to give concession. 

SdL Shoila Bala Hazra, 

8. S. Member, Orissa. 
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17. Punjab Central. 

The Echo Oniferenec wa*> heM on the 18th Febiuaiy m tlio Moise Hall Y. M. C. A. 
The Annual report was load out and the 15 members iiu the now Committee wore 
elected. The attendance was poor as there happened to bo a reception m honoui ui 
Poet Tagore the same da>. 

A public meeting f»u* women was hold on the occasion of the opening coiemony of 
the third Purdah Uaidon. fcJomo speeches were delivered on cleanliness and a ‘little 
dialogue was acted. 

The two adult women schools are watching good progress. Owing to lack of funds 
the Committee mombois contributed Rs. G each towards the expenses of the schools, 
l’ho schools are dosed toi summer months and will bo re-opened on the 1st October. 

The Conveneis for the {Social and Educational Bub-committees have been able to 
hold one meeting each. The Social Convener and some members of the Education 
bub-committee have left for the hills. 

As soon us the nows ol the Quetta Earthquake tragedy reached, an emergent meet- 
ing was called to discuss the leliet measures Prominent workers outside the Confer- 
ence were specially invited and sub- committees woie toimed. The tieoiotary Y. M. C. 
A. who was the Convener for the bandages committee got 31,000 bandages ready under 
her management which were supplied to the Mayo Hospital. Nearly 200 ladies and 
school girls helped in making the bandages. The material was provided by the 
Conference. The funds committee lias been able to collect Ro 2,858 for the 
relief work. Subscriptions are still coming. 

All relief flams and ordinary trains bringing sufferers wore met by 
workers from 3rd to 15th June. Relief was given to all sufferers irrespective of caste 
and creed. Over 5000 garments wore distributed amongst the refugees from Quetta at 
Lahore Railway Station. First aid was rendered under supervision of Lady Doctors. 

Daily provisions were supplied by die Committee to the patients at the Mayo 
Hospital) such as milk, ice, fruit, sugar loaves of biead, tea, jam, biscuits, soap, towels, 
cigarettes, etc. Three cooks and a burbar have been employed by the Committee. The 
Committee ladies visited the patients dady and helped them 

The immediate relief work is finished and the committee will now consider the ways 
and means to utilise the funds for farther help of those who have suffered. 

Bd. Mrs. K Kaul, 

Acting -Slaudmg Committee Member 

18. Punjab Bast 


Report of the Jullunder Sub-Constituency 

Interest continues to increase, The Health Centre flourishes and now two village 
sub-centres. Bo also docs the Anti T. B. Dispensary which has obtained a grant of 
Rb. 1,500 per annum again for 1935-36 from the Headquarters Association. The 
Women’s park is now ready and it is hoped that the members will be able to meet 
more regularly to discuss our programme of work. 1 have, as you know, been concen- 
trating on Rural Uplift work and this is progressing fairly well. ^ We have contributed 
Rs, 100 towards the Rescue Home in Lahore pending the passing of the Bill for the 
{Suppression of Immoral Traffic. 

We will try and collect money for the Harijan “Pani Fund”. But it will bo diffi- 
cult just now whon we have exhausted our purses for Quetta. 

Sd. Amrit Kaur. 

Chairwoman, Jullunder Bub-Constituency, 

Report of the Simla Sub -Constituency 

I wish to mention one of our activities which has practically been in existence 
since 1930— namely Simla Teachers’ Association or Guild. 

The following is a brief outline as to our Association’s aims and ideals . — 

We the Teachers of all the Indian Gills’ Schools of Simla met onco a month at a 
“Social Tea”. Our object in meeting is first to get into friendly relations with one 
another— so that we may feel that we aro working as “Sisters” for the common good 
of the future wives anu mothers or otherwise workers of the next gene g tion. Wo 
arrange for instructive lectures— sometimes purely Educational, sometimes concerning 
women’s problems of the present day. We discuss after the meetings and try to 
help oaoh other as much as possible. „ , , , ^ t . 

There are 2 High Schools in Simla, 4 Middle Schools and 8 Primary Schools and 
we- have a minimum of 50 teachers meeting each month. We have been trying this year 
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to see if we cannot also form a Big Girls Guido, where the lug gills of our Schools 
may meet for sports or lectures. I hope before the year is out to have sot the ball 
rolling m this direction too. 

I should like to say that wo have two more very great activities of our Consti- 
tuency working very actively since last year. TKo one is the “Children’s Health 
Committee” and the other “Ward Welfare”. 

The Sohool children have through the efforts of some in our Conference boon 
allowed a Lady Doctor all their own— School inspections used to be carried on in an 
irregular unorganised system before by the kind efforts partly of the Municipality and 
partly of tho St. John’s Ambulance Association. Mrs. Miles living and Lady Fetrie 
have done much in this respect. This has now boon an accomplished fact since 1934. 

The majority of tho Simla Children's Health Committee members aro also on tho 
actual working Committee of our Sub-Constituency— so we aro trying to combine our 
activities We have now a big “Mothers’ meetings 1 ', hold monthly m winch cinemas, 
health subjects and other interesting subjects arc taken up. We hopo however to 
reserve our September meetings as more general ones. 

We started the “Ward Welfare” last year under the guidance of Colonel Jolly, the 
Deputy Director of Indian Medical Service. I was asked to organise groups of ladies 
who would go and visit for house to house— especially, the Bazar areas and teach the 
women of these houses to keep their hearths, then garments, their children m bettor 
sanitary conditions. We woie able to find enough ladies ui 4 gioups who visited IS. E., 
N. E., Central Bazar Areas for 3 months regulaily. 

My only complaint lies in the fact that oiu ‘llead' Lahore takes no notioo of us. 
We have not even beon sent a copy of tho Annual Report of the lust Annual Confer- 
ence at Karachi, nor any report of last year’s activities of om Conference as a whole 
I trust our Presidout to whom these slips aie to be entrusted, will speak tor us and 
interest tho wholo on our part. 

Sd. (Mrs.) Ivy P>. Pal, 

Rony. Secretary, Simla Bub-Const. 


19. Sind 

After the election of the new offico- bearers during tho Iasi Sessions which wore 
held in the first week of January, owing to some unfortunate correspondence botweon 
the old Standing Committee Member and the 'Vice-President., no mooting could be 
called here nor could I function as tho S. C. M. elect t, for full four months 

The first meeting of the Local Committee was held in the last week of Apiil when 
new Office-bearers woro elected. 

On June 12th a meeting of ladies was organised here to consider ways and means 
to render help to tho (juetta refugees Mrs. Collins, tho wife of ilio Commissioner ui 
Sind was requested to preside. Sevoial ladies enrolled themselves as regular workers 
in tho wards of tho different Hospitals opened for the purpose i tegular Sou mg classes 
(for sewing clothes for the patients and refugees) weie held and about Rs. 1,000 was 
collected for the Mayor’s Fund by tho Indus hmo and tho membeis of tho Hyderabad 
Branch. 

Tho Standing Committee Member has planned a scheme of \itlngn mionni motion, 
Homo Industries, Mass Education and Medical Relief to the poor of the village which 
is situated about two miles from Iilm-o. It is just tho oilier side of the cantonment 
Station, but falls within the Municipal limits. 

For the reconstruction work, tho 8. C. M. lias applied to tho Officer Commanding 
R. A. F. to sell the Aeroplane cases at concession rates for building the huts on 
sanitary lines. On return from Poona tho fc>\ C. M. intends visiting tho tfub-Consti- 
tuencios such as Hyderabad, Sukkur, Bhikarpur and Larkana. 

In the next mooting to bo held tho Jjocal Committee will form batches of lady 
workers to check the electoral rolls and send necessary applications for such qualified 
voters as are not included in the list already. 

The ( ircular letter for the 4 Pani Fund 7 that was received here was replied to, 
saying that the ^ untouchability question is not so keen ui tho province of Sind and 
water difficulty is not felt here so wo aro not required to do anything in that 
connection, 

"We hope to produce more tangible work during tho next half year, with the co- 
operation of several ladies who hare promised to do their bit in. promoting the cause 
ol womanhood, 

Sd, K, Tarabai, 

Standing Committee Member for Sind. 
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20 Travancore 

Ounn^ iU" j»"uoi unhu joncw the Const i I n envy held two public meetings and six 
ni“.'h:v*% Sonn nK"r tho leturn ot llio Delegates tiom Karachi, the Echo 
meeting w a-. held mi t U « » did ol .hmnaiy 1935 AIi^s F. E Giose presided and Mrs. 
Chan, Sr> . T ,1 Pm.Uiivi and tJiy Kukmmi Amma spoke on the various aspects of 
the Cnnfoivih'o The m**et»ng was well- at tended, It was annouucod at this mooting 
that th»' Kai.Hu Confluence had accepted the invitation of Tiavancove for the A I 
AV C. to holt its no\t. .vsmoii in Tmainlmm. Biuce our invitation was accepted by 
the A. I, AY. U l* was lesolved to convene another public meeting of the ladies of 
Tuvandrum to concert measures for tho conduct of tlio Conference and an interim 
committee eoiwstmg of seven members was appointed to draw up proposals for the 
same, to bo placed before auothoi public meeting 

Following the Echo meeting, a business meeting of the Constituency was held for 
clot ting tho Office-bearers foi the year. The next public mooting came off on the 13th 
of Februai.v 1935, when tho ptoposals of tho nitoum committee were considered and 
accepted and a special uwumtloo was formed according to their suggestion for all the 
prefimmaiy work in cornice turn with the Annual Conference consisting of 31 ladies 

This Special Committee hold its first meeting on the 21st February and formed 
various sub-committees for convenience of work and they are m full swing making 
arrangements for the next annual conference. 

Coming to tho activities of tho Local Committee it is our great pleasure to record 
here that wo woio able to oigamse four Sub-Constituencies in different paits of 
Travancore viz., Nagercoil, ijmlon, Alleppey and Kottayam, where Karachi Delegates 
and Local Committee members addiessou and tho women giving clear ideas about the 
aims, woik and achievements of the A. I. AY. C. Wo have held, besides our monthly 
mootings, some extra meetings OvS well 

The formation of the Educational Sub-Committee is under consideration and it is hoped 
ihat tho committee will be founod early enough. 

In our own limited sphere, besides continuing the work of tho previous years, we 
are doing some social woik in the Clean-up campaign among tho poor classes and 
Malaria ruhoE to the afflicted in South Travancore where hundrods are dying and 
thousands are suftonng from want of food and clothing. 

Of course this is not much and wo cannot rest satisfied with the little that we 
have done. But wo arc still working on with a “heart within and God overhead’ 1 
andjhopo to u in the goal that the A 1. W. C. keeps in view, in the near future. 

Sd. P. R. Parkutty Amma, 

21. UP. Agra 

After the return of members from Karachi it was decided to postpone the echo- 
meeting till March, since a number of our members and the President were at that 
time out of station. Our Constituency was, however, busy with its work of propaganda 
and organisation and during this period it held its meetings m different parts of the 
City to get the women of as many localities and shades of opinion interested m the work 
of tho Conference, as possible. 

Early in .January our members were busy making arrangements for Mrs. Mow 
Martyms visit. In’ this connection they got in touch with the Y. AY C. A, and the 
local Red Cross Society. All efforts were made to advertise the talk on birth-control 
and to make it a success. 

In February Dr. Tagore paid a visit to Allahabad. At the invitation of our Con- 
ference the otlior women’s associations joined us in presenting an address to the 
illustrious poet. 

Our Echo-meeting was held in March. A review of the work done at the Karachi 
session of the A. I. \V. C. was made. Resolutions pertaining to the legal disabilities 
of women, the Sarda Act and adult education were adopted. 

In order to give practical shape to tho resolutions passed by the A. I, AY. C., our 
constituency has formed the following sub-committees 

® Education (2) Bocial and labour (3) Indigenous Industries, and (4) Constitution, 
oso committees are doing their respective work. It is hoped that by the end of 
tho year they will be able to show substantial ^ results. The two private schools that 
had been started two years before arc doing satisfactory work. AYe regret to say that 
for want of funds we are not yet in a position to take over these schools entirely, 
though the matter was brought up several times and attempts were also made to 
collect funds. But these are yet inadequate for our purpose and we must wait till 
more money is raised. 
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Visits wore planned to ilu‘ Jliunsi Sugar and ida^s Fa* l*»rios to study labour 
conditions. Vo have been successful in movnm tin' iimnioi j»a!ir\ to opou a jtnrk for 
the city, and it is hoped that smnlai parks will b* opened in t**ber p:uts in the course 
of time, Tins year we have added out* more <vuiic. w/.. Kurmlh * fo nur CniMituoncv. 

It is a very satisfactory feature that our Coiistihiem y is working in co-opmatnm 
with the other local women's organisations We ha\e ,*No been able U \ increase our 
membership appreciably, and anuuig those w!aj have joined ;is au* persons who are 
enthusiastic workers for the cause of women. 

Sd. S. A;»Uu, 


22. U, P. Oudh 

The first meeting of the joai was held on .human 22 when the Executive Com- 
mittoo was elected The \oai\s work was pkuimxl out and the following Sub- 
Committees wore appointed 

(1) Education (2) Legal disabilities (2») Social legislation (4) Rural uplift, and 
(5) Temperance. Conveners of those Commit tees were elected and they were asked 
to form their own Committees 

The Echo meeting was held on Fobiuary 1*2. Cn fortunately only two of the dele- 
gates to the .Karachi Conference wore able" to be present. However they gave illumi- 
nating reports of the Conference. The resolutions passed at the Karachi Conforonco wore 
read and explained to the members and they wore uiged to work whole-heartedly 
to carry^ out these resolutions. There w ere about 75 ladies present at the meeting. 

On Februav 20th wo joined the other women’s organisations in Lucknow m accord- 
ing a hearty welcome to Madam Halide Edib Hanum,* the renowned Turkish reformer. 
A reception was given in her honour by ladies when the distinguished guost gave a talk 
on the women's part in the remaking of Turkey. We also had the pleasure of wel- 
coming two other distinguished visitors to ‘Lidia, namely, Mrs. Corbett Ashby and 
Mrs. How Martyn who gave edifying talks on their special subjects. Miss M. 
Shepard’s visit to Lucknow did much to arouse interest in the subject of Immoral 
Traffic in women and children. It is hoped to form study groups on tins subject 
after the holidays. Regular monthly meetings of the Executive Committee have been 
held and a general meeting was held at the end of April 

I am unable to send a report of the work done by our Rub-committers because* 
only one Sub-Committee has sent in their report. Wo are fortunate, in having in 
Mrs. F. M. Perrill a very zealous temperance worker. She has done splendid woik 
in the course of temperance and was instrumental in securing ovim 2U10 voluntary 
signatures to the total abstinence pledge at the time of the Rwadesln Exhibition. Her 
report has been sent direct to the Hon Social Secretary <>t the A. I W t\ 

This is a brief and inadequate report of the Oudh Constituent I hope to send a 
fuller report, incorporating the > ear's work, m the final repoit at the end of tins year, 
Our work is being done not so much by Sub-Committees as hv a handful of enthu- 
siastic individuals who give ungrudgingly of their time and energy for the uplift of 
their less fortunate sisters. 

Sd. Zuhra N. llahibaksii 


23. C. P. South 

The following Sub-Committees have been formed for the woiKing of the Coni ere nee : 

(1) Jail Committee (2) Orphanage Committee (d) Primary Education Committee. 

<3 ) Jail Committee.- The members visit the female wards of the Central Jail, 

Nagpur, twice a week. In one visit they give the female convicts religious and moral 
infraction with a view to dissuade them from their criminal tendencies and elevate 
their tone of morality. Tn the other they touch the prisoners some handicrafts such 
as needle-work and sewing to enable them to earn some honourable living after they 
are discharged. Magic Lantern .shows and Kirtans aro arranged to provide entertain- 
ment and relieve the strain of secluded life of the prisoners. The* Committee is grate- 
ful to the Jail staff and the Discharged prisoners Association for their co-operation 
with the mombers. 

(2) Orphanage Committee.— This Committee consisting of fi Lady members visits 
the Shradhnand Orphanage often and assists the Managers in bringing up children and 
helping the ladies to earn a honourable living. 

(3) Primary Education Committee.— This oody is studying tho problem of Vrimary 
Education and aims at improving the condition of primary education through the lady 
members in the Local bodies. 
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Tin* Constituent Conference Committee has recently organised a Sub-Committee to 
enlist lady \otms under the newly extended Fianohise to ladies 

Sd. Sushila Kothiwan, 

24 Gujerat 

Ylm So* ml r-W nd.irw Mrs Aosana, hold several meetings and discussed the ways 
and means of doing work in Vhinedahad and several membeis visited some of the 
InsUtufnms which me doing social and industrial work m the citv and we aie now 
chalking our piogramine of work. Two ot the energetic members of the section (Educa- 
tion and Industij i have opened two classes— one (Ben Vmodim Noolkanth), a class for 
fondling illiteute people and another, (Mrs Gnlbai Yalcliana), a class for teaching sewing 

A public meeting of ladies was hold under the auspices of the Mahila 
Mnndab where most of the members of our Conference helped to got signatures of 
t hi* ladies to protest against the Adoption Bill brought by Mr. Desai in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Sd. R. E. Vakham, 

25. C. P. North 

1 have not. been able to keep very closely in touch with what is going on m the 
w hole area Ladies are taking more part in social duties and feeling more responsibilities. 

Some of the plans and suggestions made by the Social Secietary, are being 
attempted. More ladies are in the Child Welfare Committees Recently the All-Indian Secre- 
tary for Chilil Welfare visited Bilaspur and made the lernaik that the work there was 
one of the best she had seen anywhere. 

Active Temperance work is gomng on in some places. In some' places ladies are 
dail visitois as well as non-official visitors to Jails. Woik foi the Harijans is being 
started by the ladies along with the men’s work in that direction. We aie helping to 
pay the salary of Miss Shepard We have not accomplished as much as we would 
like but we are increasing and improving. 

In the Education section also our efforts have begun to bear fruit. A Maktab run 
by the local Anjuman Islamia existed in tlio town where only Quian was taught to the 
children, m the beginning, and later Urdu was introduced. The entire teaching how- 
ever was unsystematic Influence was exerted over this institution and the manage- 
ment agreed to form a Committee of ladies with our Houy. Seeretaiy as its President 
who have been guiding and helping the school. The cumculum has been brought on 
line with that m Government schools and the teaching lias improved. In November 
1034, Atiya Begum of Bombay, a great educationist, the President of North C. P- 
Women’s Conference, visited the school and she was generally satisfied with the 
instruction and management. Later the {School obtained Govt, recognition and an 
application for Govt aid has been supposed by officers of Govt, but final orders are 
still awaited. The school is now a properly constituted Primary School m Urdu, ana 
our Education Section is keeping watch over it. A trained lady teacher from Lahore 
has boon appointed as Head Mistress. 

Influence is being exercised also over the Govt, Girls’ School through our Hon. 
Soctetary who has been appointed by Govt, as the President of the School Committee. 
Meetings are frequently held where mothers of girl’s are called and advised, and this 
has boon producing a very good effect on attendance. ^ 

A Kindergarten School on regular lines has been started by our Hon. Secretary at 
her own Bungalow for the infants. But as yet the public has not taken advantage of 
it and the attendance is only two. The Distinct needs badly at least one properly consti- 
tuted Middle School At present this need is served by the B. M. G, High School. 

Sd. . Miss Ennis, 


REJECTION -OFirTHE J. P. C. REPORT 

A joint statement was issued by the three women’s organisations, the All-India 
Women’s Conference, All-India Women’s National Council and Womens Indian 
Association after a meeting hold at New Delhi, on the 8th. January 1935 at which a 
series of resolutions were passed, putting forth, the women’s point of view vis-a-vis 
the J, P, 0. recommendations, Mre.^Sarojini Naidu preidsed and representatives from 
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and various provinces attended. _ ... 

The statement is as follows *. We feel that the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
animated by a genuine desire to bring women in greater numbers on the electoral rolls 
and give them a definite place in the legislatures under the constitution, For this 
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spirit of sympathy with us ami also fur the umpuhtiol loi-ogmiiou nf tho pari tliul 
women must play in tho public hfc of tho country, \\t* place on ivenid out smcoio 
appreciation M tho same tune, however, we feel constrained to e\pio>s m no uncorinm 
terms out* inability to iuvept the rcoonimoudutions as they stand foi tin* follow in;; 1 ea : - 

(ll We claim that there should bo a declaration of rights wherein the* removal of 
rojc disabilities should ho clearly staled. Wo draw attention to the fuel that the word 
Siox" has boon omitted for 'eligibility tor holdup; public office-,, etc. fsoo para 07 
Volume 1, J. I\ C. Report). While feeling keenly tins omission as a grave mjiUseo 
to us despite our repeated demands in ’.this lumaeetion, we hope that, the s a me may 
even now be rectified. 

.(2) The greater number ol women enfranchised under the recommendations arc 
going to be wives and widows of propel ty holders and to t hi-, number hive also been 
added wives of men with military service qualifications of vote, and pensioned widows 
and mothers of military oflloials and soldiers. Our reasons for our strong objection to 
this method of enfranchisement havo been stated in clear language on more than cue 
occasion. They still hold good and we regret that, despite our protest, a qualification 
wholly unacceptable to us is being sought to be imposed on us. Wo reiterate our be- 
lief in the equitable method of election and attach equal importance to tho quality as 
well as tlxe quantity of womens 5 vote. Wo object strongly to the doubling of vote for 
any vested interest as being against all canons of justice tor tho poor, who constitute 
India's main population and against all demon atie principles. We again urge the 
acceptance of our proposals for the introduction of adult suffrage to begin with iu 
urban areas for the purposes of increasing our electoral numbers 

(b) In our opinion, far too much weight lias, from tho outset, boon hud on admini- 
strative difficulties, where women are concerned. This opinion is piactioally strengthened 
bv the number of Purdah women who went to tho polls m the iccont Assembly elections. 

o protest strongly against the invidious differentiation that has been made between 
tho provinces in legurcl to the literacy and property qualifications, tho u application” 
conditions and other details, including the omission of wives and widows of those 
holding educational qualifications, if u wifehood qualification” is unreasonably 
persisted in”. 

(4) We have not swerved from our conviction that we do not, on principle, 
approve of the reservation of scats in the legislatures for ourselves or for any 
particular interest b Nevertheless, seeing that this expedient may unfortunately he 
imposed on us, during tho transition period, we deplore the entire omission of women 
from the Assemblies m several provinces and the total exclusion, for whatever reason, 
of women of the North- \Wt Frontier Province horn all citizenship rights including 
franchise. Wo fool very strongly that m tho case of those provinces whore women 
may be said to bo less vocal, the exclusion of their lopro.ioutntives from the legislatures 
constitute a giavo omission and neglect ot the veiy cause wheiefor wo stand. We 
also claim that no disability shall attach to women in any province that, may be duly 
created. 

(5) If certain selected provinces aio definitely to be burdened with Second Chambers, 
wd see no reason, whatsoever, why women should not he aoourded a definite place iu 
all these as well as the Council of State. Wo regard it our iuheiont right and must, 
therefore, protest against tins omission. 

(6) With Loul Jjothmm wo arc ‘‘unrepentant believers iu the system of direct 
election,” and we, therefore, object with all possible emphasis to indirect election at 

tirao or for any one. \Vo refuse likewise to accept nomination for the legislatures. 

, (?) Wo urge that the disqualification of candidates should not Follow ou the con- 
viction for criminal offence, involving sentence of imprisonment exceeding one year, 
where such offence does not involve any moial turpitude (sec Para. 77, ‘Volume I, 
J. P. C. Report). 

At the conclusion, the joint statement says : u While mentioning the above details, 
wo wish to make it quite clear that even if we had secured or secure for ourselves ail 
that wo had wished for or wish to secure and if, at the same time, we felt that the 
recommendations as a whole were not in tho true interests of India, we should us 
women, the natural guardians of the future generation, fed it our bounden dulv to 
deny all special privileges for ourselves for tho sake of common good. In the light of 
general criticism of the Report, wo know that the recommendations are not acceptable 
to^ uJl shades of representative opinions in the country. We, therefore, join in this 
widespread protest* and still hope that tho new constitution may eventually be so 
credited as will meet with general approbation. 
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The A. 1. Trade Union Congress 

Opening Day — Calcutta — 20lh. April 1935 

The Welcome Address 

The fourteenth session of rho All-India Trade Union Congiess commenced its sitting 
on the 20th. April 1935 at Sainnk Nagore (ITalhday Park), Calcutta under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Haiihar Nath Sashtri President-elect of the Congress with an 
impressive flag-hoisting ceremony. Mr. K. C Mitt a, Chaiiman of the Reception 
Commit toe, in the course of his welcome address said 

Although fan tori os and mills were started m Bengal during tho closing decades of 
the Iasi century and seamen from Calcutta serving in ships chanced to como m con- 
tact with tho active labour movement and organisations in European countries and be- 
come imbued with their ideas and started clubs and Auiumans hero m the first de- 
cade of this century, no leal and regular organisations of woikers weio formed till 
the year 1918 — when duo to the unprecedented economic depression caused as an 
after-effect of the world war and the consequent wage-cut, retrenchment and other 
kinds of repression resoited to by the employer, the first batch of the Workers’ Union 
in Bengal was started Tbus in 1018 tho Port Trust Employees’ Association and the 
Indian Seamen's Union wero formed, and theso wore soon followed by tho Em- 
ployees’ Association, the Press Employees’ Association and tho Calcutta Tramway Em- 
ployees Association formed in the following year. The movement developed ana grow 
ttpaoo and a number of unions m jute, textile and railways were soon started. Quite a 
good number of young men from the intelligentsia identified themselves with the 
working class interest and built up the movement in Bengal After the N. C. 0. 
movement had passed tlnough its first phase and was in a temporary lull, a lather 
band of untiring voungmen transferred their field of activity m the labour movement 
mul many of them after years of sacrifice and suffering are still guiding the movement 
inland outside Bengal. * . r . 

Tho year 1928 saw great upheaval in tho Labour world m fndia and a strike fovor 
pervaded the entire land. There were large-scale and momentous trials of strength 
between the growingly conscious working class and the alarmed . capitalists and rail- 
ways, textile, jute, oil, petrol, steel works and its subsidiaries, viz.tmplato etc., collieries 
and almost all important branches of industries experienced the shock. Happily 
most strikes at this period were entirely or prctically successful and the jute magnates 
in their cosy seats m Clive Streoi felt uncomfortable. But soon discord among tho 
leaders on so-called principles brought about danger for the workers ; and at the 9th. 
session of tho Congross at Jharia in 1928 the first symptoms of a sharp difference 
wero visible. The situation become worse when many of the best loaders werejarrested 
aad some sent to Meerut to stand their trial there, . w 

Even then the movement in Bengal was growing in intensity and the working class 
held their own against all odds. lu the following year the Ninth Congress at Nagpnr 
saw tho split witliin tho Congress and the right wing seceded from the ) parent body ; 
while in Bengal tho movement suffered much owmg to a further ^.^ence among 
tho loftwing leaders themselves. This sectarian move culminated in -yet ^>thar split 
and tho ultra-tettists seceded from the Congress at its eleventh session m C alcutta 
in Jnlv 3931 Due to this internecine quarrels among tho leaders— which in faot aid 
very much concern the rank— both organisational and eduoative activity of unions were 
considerably checked. Even then the Bengal Provincial body of the A. 1. 1. U. u 
held very successful conferences in jute and oil and petrol, and reorganised the unions 
in other industries, viz. Textile, Railways, Steel and Oollienes. d - M1 

During tho period, however, again imperialistic repression ^ecommencea m fuu 
swinc and many of our active workers were arrested .and imprisoned on 
various pretexts in 1932. Then followed a period of low activity and almost a lull 
when most of the anions existed in a moribund condition and lt was not until April, 
1934 that a new life in the movement was infused. Prom then till now, i. e, in the 
the last twelve months, the A. I. T. U, 0. put up a splendid fight hi Bombay, 
jLisvnAsuwi Tvniin nnri ('lawrmnr. and Bengal also took up her share both in the 
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workers at Ghusury, engineering and metal workers at Meiiabruz. Eight new^ unions 
•were formed of wlnoli throe, at least, namely— the R 8. N. and 1 U. N. Workers’ 
Union with a paying membership of 0,000 and' branches, tire Bird and Co ’s Workers’ 
Union and the Corporation Workers’ Union are quite strong. 

The Bengal Piovincial Body, on the suggestion of the General Secretary of the 
A. L T. TJ. O., invited all local groups and parties in the movement to initiate )omt 
action under the auspices of the T. U. C. on the occasion of Mav Dav, Unemployed 
Day, Gandhi Boycott Prisoners’ Day, J. P. C. rejection meetings, etc Thus a ground 
was prepared for unity among groups, particularly the bodies that seceded fiom the 
A. I. T, Q. 0. while further discussion ou the subject was earned on with hopeful 
expectation. 

The work of the organisation, however, is becoming exceedingly diflicult owing to 
the repressive policy of the Government You are oorhunlv aware, oomiades, that 
most peaceful trade union activity m l Vagal is not being tokuated by the Imperialistic 
Government who under the Communist bogev have doelaied thirteen unions to be illegal. 
The leason seem to be apparent The R S N A I G N Wo i leers’ Union with which 
my liumblo self happens to bo idontilied demanded something over their hitherto received 
starvation wages and this was too much foi the milkman u sh.uehoMets of t ho Company, 
And to save the capitalist vested inter sts. Imperialism has come out in all its nakedness 
Peiliaps you are also aware that even pet mission tor holding the Oongiess sessions 
at tho present site was not grautol, and our ft tend Pt Nilkautha Das (to whom wo 
are all grateful) had tabled an adjournment motion in the YssemM>. 1 take tins 
opportunity to seriously warn tho Government that ibis son of unwarranted and 
uncalled for interference m purely trade muon activity will biing about dnastrou^ 
consequences ; and they will he well advised to remove' tho ban immediately 

Coming to the question of organization, I appeal to the worker fiom tho ranks to 
shake oil lethargy and fear that have of late crept, in; and tight valiantly then cause 
to a glorious end like their comrades in other countries. I also appeal to tho self- 
sacrificing youth from the intelligentsia to thoroughly identify themselves with tho 
workers’ cause, conduct their day-to-day struggle and through educative propaganda to 
disseminate the correct working-class ideology based on class struggle. After the fad are 
of tho National Congress due to its composition and wrong approach to tin* masses 
eonpled with its complete ignorance of tho possibilities of a countrywide upheaval of 
tho working class, it is gratifying that the younger elements forming tho leftwing have 
begun enthusiastically to join the Labour Movement in the country, seeing that if is 
the only potential force. 

The field for Labour Movemont in Bongal is ho vast that it requires hundreds of 
sturdy workers to guide it correctly. Out of a milliou workers m tho Province toiling 
for their bread in various trades and industries, namely, Jute, Cotton, Textile, Tea 
Plantation, Steel Works, Rolling Mills, Railways, Steamships, Post and Docks, Vehicu- 
lar Transport, Oil and Petrol, Gas and Electricity, Kouudcnes, Hide and Skin, Poi terms 
and Paints, Match factories. Engineering workshops and Collieries— only about 2 lacs 
have ever been organized and that even rather loosely. In Tea plantation i, whureunhcard 
of oppression ever forms a part of the men's daily duos, organisational work has never 
boen attempted. Our energies should also 1 m directed to places like Dacca, Nnraynn- 
gunge and Chittagong which are rapidly becoming centres cl textile nml other industries. 
In and around Calcutta there arc untouched industries and trades and at least 2 lacs of 
men including the workloss can bo organized. This is a staggering hgum indeed ami 
yon know unorganized unemployed is a serious menace to successful termination of 
a strike, With those serious problems facing us, wo find it imperative to appeal to all 
groups and sections in tho movement to sink thcii differences— 1 which really do not 
concern the rank and filo worker at this stage -and make a united attempt uiuler tho 
A. I. T. U. C. to organizo tho workers. The workers are already at the last stage of 
suffering without sufficient food and clothing for themselves and their family while a 
vast number of the unemployed have boon thrown in tho street. The India Bill is 
being forged to tighten the bond further and British Imperialism, hand in hand with 
native capitalists and parasite landlords and princes, are dancing in glee. On top ot 
all this there is the ringing of another world war portending further untold miseries 
and destruction. It is therefore high time that the workers themselves should rise to 
tho occasion, organize and strengthen their unions for their coming struggle in order 
that they may come out victorious and enjoy for ever a life that their toll and 
sacrifice entitle them to. Oar duty is clearer to-day than over ; and in conclusion I 
appeal once again to sink our immaterial difforcncoH and jump in a body into the 
struggle and strive incessantly to work for the emancipation of tho producing masses 
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from tho dutches of pro 1, it my Cap dnlum T invito you, Comrades, theroforo to 
dohhviute on tlnv* Mtal problem; and imd out the most effective ways and moans to 
;u vomplidi tho ta>k vhn'ii is bo;d with dulituilties and obstacles all over, May ours be 
a glorious fighi and may vn-tois slim-' lik.* the rising Sun. in the East. 

Presidential Address. 

In the oniivae of lus president ml address at the Conference, Mr. Bariharnath 
Stastn said . — 

Impel mlism is consolidating all the read mnary forces in the country under its 
banner with a view to lotiumng its loothold in this country by keeping under subjuga- 
tion the, exploited masses. The Joint Parliamentary Commit too ropoit is a glaring 
instance of this policy The reforms promised in the leport grant no freedom to tho 
masse*. In (act it is simply intended to bribe the native pimcos, landlords, and the 
mitne bonri;Oi»Ksie and to win them over to tho side of impel lal ism. Restricted fran- 
chise based on property qualifications, mti eduction of second chamber m provinces, the 
system of indirect elections to Federal Legislatures, protection of eommeieial lights and 
the joining of native princes in Federation, all these aro clear indications of the 
imperialist policy ot presemng old allies and creating now ones. The native princes 
and landlords have always been devoted adherents of British rule m India. But the 
Indian capitalists were inclined towards the national movement till some time back. 
The Indian National Crnguiss loeoivod considerable support fiom them from time to 
time. This made impenalism change its policy towards the native capitalists, instead 
of looking exclusively to and guarding tho interests of tho British bourgeoisie, it deemed 
it more expedient arid probable in the long run, to make the native bourgeoisie partners 
in tho exploitation of the masses. Hence the post-AVar trade pacts, abolition of excise 
duty, grant of protection, bounties and other concessions. All this has been done to 
bring the dissatislied bourgeoisie of this country closer to tho side of imperialism. 
And to satisfy the political aspirations of this class, impenalism has promised thorn the 
reforms as indicated m the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

IIow shall tho working class stand against this formidable combination? How to 
Taoc the onslaughts ot the capitalists, 1 lacked and supported by imperialism with its 
growing allies the native princes and landlords ? That is tho most important question 
that we have to consider to-day I feel that if tho working class demies to effectively 
light against the fotecs that are every day gathering strength, it must first of all set 
its own house m order by removing conflicts and dissensions and by bringing about 
solidarity in tho trade union movement. And secondly, it must Com combinations and 
find out allies that have one common mission of throwing imperialist yoke from this 
country and bringing about National Independence— an Independence that would usher 
in mi era of prosperity for the masses. 

Trades Union unity is tho slogan that we all have been talking about since that 
unity was broken in the year 1920 at tho time of the Nagpur session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. Timo and again unity conferences and committees have 
in past taken place but the gulf has not yot been abridged. But now a stage has 
oome, when every group that is sincerely devoted to 4 the cause of workers, vealisos 
the supremo importance of solidarity in the Trade Union Movement. Every one feels 
that 1 ho struggle cannot proceed even - a stop forward unless and until mutual differences 
aro removed and unity achieved in tho movement. Tho recent changes in international 
situation have also been considerably helpful in bringing different groups closer. Con- 
solidation of different parties in the working class movement is taking places all over 
Europe on acouut of fascist menace. Mutual differences in past between communists 
and socialists in Europe helped the forces that wero hostile^ to the interests of workers. 
Thus the dissensions between these two parties were instrumental in establishing 
fascist regime in Germany, whore the working class movement is being ruthlessly 
crushed to-day. Now socialists and communists all over Europe have begun <o realise 
that to stand successfully against fascist danger they must all combine. Hence tho pacts 
between those two parties in Franco and Italy. Similar efforts have been on foot 
in other countries too. This has its repercussions in our country also, inasmuch as 
those who were till quite rocoutly opposed to the very idea of unity with those who 
were not in agreement with them politically, have now realised tho necessity of such 
unity and are enthusiastic about it as we always have been. 

The evidence of growing desire for Trade Union unity, has encouraged tho All- 
India Trade Union Congress once again to* take the initiative in the matter. In 
January W35 it set up a sub-committee that was directed to -approach all the trade 
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union groups in the country in order to devise ways and means to living about unity, 
A conference was convened at Cawnpore on the 9th Match to discuss the question 
hut as representatives of the two important groups did not at toned t ho Conferenco 't 
could not he held Since then some representatives of the All India Trade Union Con- 
gress met some leaders of tho N, F. of Trade Unions as a result of which a joint 
statement was issued from Delhi on the 12th March 1935 proposing the formation 
of a Joint Committee, whore representatives of the A. 1. T. U. # O. and 

N. F of T. Unions could sit and chalk out a programme of joint woiks m trade 
union field with clear understanding that none of tho two will indulge in mutual recri- 
minations of each other. While realising that nothing short of stiuetural unity could 
achieve lasting solidarity m the labour movement, we accepted this position as a step 
forward towards right direction I am sure, aftoi work is done in closo co-operation 
for some time and the two groups come close to each other structural unity is sure to 
be achieved in near future. 

The Delhi statement has given rise to somo misunderstanding m certain quarters. 
It is alleged that wo purposely kept out the Red T. IT. 0. section from the purview 
of the joint committee. Such an accusation is unfair to us Tho Rod T. U. 0. section 
was not included in the joint committee because we could not make any commitments 
on their behalf without knowing their views in tho matter. Besides, I must frankly 

confess that 1 am not much enthusiastic over tho joint comnuttoe idea. Wo agrood to 
it in relation to the National Federation of Tiade Unions becauso there was no way 
out unless we preferred a break that would have proved positively detrimental to the 
canse of unity. We may be prepared to accept a similar position in the cose of Roil 
T. U. 0. but we would rather appeal to them to como and join us again organizationally, 
I dare make this appeal to them because I find a radical change in their _ attitude 

towards trade union unity. They seem to havo realised the futility of splitting the 

movement by creating a parallel organisation, having parallel unions and they are _ now 
keen on organisational unity with other groups even though they may not politically 
agree with them. That is surely a happy change tho fructification of which demands 
that instead of retaining these separate identity they must merge their existence with 
the All-India Trade Union Congress from which they broke some yeans back. I would 
be failing in my duty if I do not mako a similar appeal to the leaders of the National 
Federation of Trade Unions. I know there is a genuine desire on their part to bring 
about solidarity in the working class movement, This is why they have agreed to join 
us on the basis of joint committee. But it would not be too much to hope that while 
working, on this basis they will always keep in view the ultimate necessity of organisa- 
tional unity and that they will soon try to bring about au amalgamation with other 
groups working m the oountry. It is not without a feeling of optimism that I make 
this appeal to them. I know they are honest people, as houost as any of us- can claim 
to be. Some of them have put in life-long service to the causo of 'the working cl iss. 
I know they have no axe of their own to grind. Their unflinching devotion to tho 
Cause makes me confident that they will find it possible to speed up the process of 
actual amalgamation 

After setting its own house in order the working class must hun its attention 
towards formation of alliances with other radioal sections in the country that have got 
identical mission to fulfil. In this connection I would first of all, point out the 
necessity of bringing about close alliance betweou workers and peasants. In an essentially 
agriculturist country like India, peasantry is ono of tho most important factors in tho 
struggle for bread and freedom. The peasantry has undergone untold sufferings at tho 
hands of Zemindars who are mercilessly carrying on their policy of exploitation. 
Particularly during the last six years since the advent of tho oconomio crisis, tho 
peasantry has been the greatest victim of oppression and exploitation, Tho miseries 
that the peasants have been subjected to in recent yoars have made them alivo to the 
necessity of their oiganisation on class basis in order that they may give a brave fight 
to those who are exploiting them. Consequently the formation of Eisan Sanghas has 
been started m different provinces. The Sanghas are yot in their infancy and they 
have to be developed on light lines in order that they may not drift to wrong channels. 
They should be guarded against being dragged towards tho policy of barren reformism 
or towards ultra-leftism. The importance of national strugglo from the view point of 
the masses must be brought home to tho peasantry and contacts between workers and 
peasants that have been ignored in past must be established without further delay. 

Next to peasantry another potent factor in national strugglo is that of the educated 
youth of the country, whose aspirations remain unfulfilled under the present regime 
and as such there is deep-rooted discontent among them against foreign lule^iseou* 
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lent that, fmnul its maniiWaiious fiom iimo to tune iu course o£ tho nationalist move- 
ment. In thorn the Indian winking class can hud an ally that can join hands with 
it m tin' flight for national indopendonre Oiganisution of tins class must be imme- 
diate v talvi'ii up in baud with eonsoious endeavours to bring them closer to the 
work m;; class rlioiogv and itni^i annuo. 

Tiu'ro is also another sooti-ni m tho ormnfiy Hut has entirely been ignored in past 
and with winch a eon*.;'*,! nusl now ho established I refer to the workers in the Native 
States, whose plight is even worse off than that of tho British Indian AVoikeis. Even 
tho moftt ordinary leical ri^h s enjoyed l»v the British Indian Workers aie denied to 
them. They am* mi tiering under the additional sub jobation of the native princes, 
wlio ate not, prepat ed to allow them any freedom of organisation and agitation for tho 
betterment of then lot Trade union activities am generally banned m most of the 
Indian flutes. The Indian working class should fight for the light of organisation of 
their fellow workois in native Stales An effort is being made to keep the labour 
legi'dation out of the scope of Fedeiation This move should be vehemently opposed 
and the demand should ho put tonviud that the loss in native States must be brought 
m line with those of Bntish India. The workers ot the native States must bo made 
to realise that then si niggle and tho struggle of the British India workers is common. 

A nothin function that the working class has to perform in order to stabilize its 
position is tho organisation, of tho unemployed that has boon constantly multiplying 
since 3028 has now assumed terrible proportions. The India Government is 
utterly indifferent to the problems of unemployment in this country. Recently 
the international convention on unemployment was rejected by it. In other civilised 
countries some thing, though not much, is done to provide some means of subsistence 
to the unemployed. But in India, when tho matter is brought to the notice of the 
Government, the latter even refuses to bolievo that there is any unemployment in the 
country. Now it is the task of tho woiking class to fight for the rights of the 
unemployed. I am glad to nolo that for some the All-India Trade Union Congress has 
moved in the matter in right earnest. On its initiative, unemployment day was cele- 
brated on a very largo scale throughout the country, when the problems of the unem- 
ployed came to the fore-front for the first time. This work must now be done on 
permanent footing bv formation of unemployed leagues throughout tho country. % 

No less important a group with which the woi Icing class should form an alliance is 
the everyday g lowing radical wing in the Congress Socialist Party. This party is the 
outcomo'of deep discontent that is evident in tho rank and file of the Congress, who 
have lost all faith in tho present Congress leadership and programme. The leaders of 
tho Indian National Congress have from tho housetop boon crying that they stand for 
the economic, emancipation of the masses and for complete national independence. 
But in actual practice, they have always been striving to enter into a compromise 
with imperialism. Oaudhi-Jnvm truce within about a year after declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi’s joining the Round Tablo Conference as 
the representative of the Congress, and subsequent efforts for an “honourable settlement 
with tiui Government, all these have made it clear that tho Cougross leadership has 
nevn been serious in its professions of national independence. Such a policy on the 
part of ('engross loaders alienated the feelings of rank and the file of Congress workers, 
who in the name of freedom fought under the banner of the Congress and made 
tremendous sacrifices. They have begun to realize that if the national struggle has to 
ho fought effectively and in the interest of the masses without, at any stage, talking of 
compromise with imperialism, the present leadership in the Congress overhauled and a 
correct programme, clearly embodying their economic demands, must be placed before 
tho masses. 'Masses have fought under the banner of tho Congress and it is they who 
have undergone greatest suffering in the cause of freedom and as such they have 
every right to see that tho Congress stands in their interests, 

Tho present leadership in tho Congress is reactionary. It has to be overthrown 
and tho movement need tie radicalised. It will bo the most smculal policy to denounce 
tho Congress and allow it to drift to wrong channels, # Tho Congress has to be made 
the central organisation through which practical alliance of the exploited sections of 
tho country can only be possible. Denunciation of the Congress will bo repetition ox 
the blunder that some over-enthusiasts swayed by ultraleftism committed m 1930 by 
trying to throw down the Congress fl«g and vilifying the t Congress at a time 
in anti-imperialist fight. That policy only intended to isolate from the 
mass movement those who committed it. Instead of wrecking the Congress, 
its idiology and outlook have to be revolutionised. It is gratifying to note 
that the process of radical ization has already begun. The Indian working 
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olass should form an alliance with this radical group iu the Congress. I am glad to 
note that such an alliance has already boon in progress fciju'o ilio pauy came into 
existence and a pact was concluded before the A. I. T. IT. 0. and Congress booiahst 
Party last year. Members of this party have bosun to take aetive lnjerost m tlm 
Trade Union Movement and I am sure the working class will find an ally in inis party 
not only m its fight for national independence but also in developing its everyday 
economic struggle. , , , . A 

Before I conclude I should refer to the most lomarkablo event of the }cav the 
textile general strike. That strike was the outcome of continuous attacks on the stan- 
dard of living of workers by tho employers The strike, though fought bravely, fizzled 
out due principally to the dirty tactics of the employers and tho repressive policy or 
the Government. Conditions of woikers have gone down still lower and other hard- 
ships have also increased, and there appears to he no way out except preparation for 
a general strike onco agaiu. Conditions in railways arc in no way better. Over a lao 
of railway workers have been thrown out of employment m course ol the last six 
years. Trade union activities are discouraged and active trade union workers are vic- 
timised on almost all 1 ail ways. The G. I. P. Railway workers’ union is not yet re- 
cognised by the management and inspite of repeated assiuance by the Railway Board 
most of the G. I. P. strikers are stall out of employment Tho recognition of the 
B. B. & C. I By. Union was withdrawn some months back. In E. I. .Railway, Com- 
rade B. K. Mukherji of Lucknow, a railway employee, was victimised last year duo 
to his active participation in trade union oigamsation Iu B. N. W. Ply , workers arc 
threatened with victimisation, if they joined the union. The result is that most of the 
office-bearers and members oi the executive committee of the B. N. W. Kail way mens 
Association have resigned from their offices in the union and ceased to lako any 
interest in its affairs. Prosecution has been launched against Dr. Bishwanath Mukhorji, 
president of the union. On the other hand, a statutory Railway Board is now going 
to be brought into existence that will he independent of and iu no way responsible to 
the legislatures. All this shows that tlio situation in railways is serious and unless 
drastic steps are taken to meet the situation there is going to be no end to tho mise- 
ries of railway workers. The All-India Trade Union Congress should give the slogan 
of general strike to railway workers and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation should 
he urged upon to seriously tackle this question. 

The alarming news about the serious illness of Comrade M N. Roy lias upset us 
all. Comrade Roy is one of those few world personalities, who have ably and bravely 
fought in the cause of freedom of the exploited masses in several countries He is a 
source of inspiration to the entire working class. For tho last throe years lie has been 
rotting within four-walls of an Indian prison, where his health has been constantly 
deteriorating and he is developing symptoms that may prove fatal any time. Tho Indian 
Government is utterly callous to the serious conditions of his health Even the ordi- 
nary demand of transferring him to some healthy place has been ignored by it. It is 
the duty of the working class to carry on vigorous propaganda for tho release of 
Comrade Roy. Government must be urged, through the pressure of mass movemoni, to 
set him free immediately and unconditionally. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day-2 lit April 1935 

Several resolutions were passed at the next day’s sitting of the All-In lia Trade Union 
Congress held at Sramik Nagar (Hahday Park.) 

The Congrress passed a resolution strongly disapproving of tho continued detention 
of over 8000 detenues in Bengal and outsido without trial, and demanding the immedi- 
ate release of all political prisoners and the repeal of all repressive laws, Ordinances, 
orders etc. 

By adopting a lengthy resolution, the Congress doclarod that the exploitation in 
India had resulted in the poverty of the Indian masses and called upon the working 
olass of India to actively participate in the struggle for national freedom. 

While making this declaration, the Congress was fully convinced that national free- 
dom, opening before the Indian masses the road to progress and prosperity* could not 
be attained as a gift from the foreign imperialist rulers of tho country. 

The resolution further added : Neither the newly proposed reforms nor much 
coveted Dominion Status will, in any way, free the 'Indian working olass and any 
other oppressed exploited classes from the continued economic exploitation and political 
bondage. Therefore, this Congress emphatically condemns the India Bill as an attack 
on the movement for national liberation, This Congress is of opinion that the capture of 
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political power hy ilie oppressed masses is the essential condition lor reS ^aiio^al 
freedom. *' z ' ‘ 

The Citncnss further declares that unv constitution, woiked out hy tho spokesmen 
of tho British Raj and then allies in India, will not ho acceptable to tho Indian people. 
Thus Confess maintains that none hut the Indian people have the Tight to frame tho 
futuie constitution of free India and the fundamental laws of free National State can 
only he mi ululated throuch the National Constituent A assembly, the only democratic 
mgan of power of the Indian opjuossed masses 

This i'ougie>s reiterates the following basic prinuplo of tho constitution of Free 
lnd*a as fonnulated hy tho Cavuiporo Session of tho All India Tiado Union Congress ; 


(1) Transfer of all power to tho oppressed and exploited masses. 

(2) V bull turn of Native States and parasitic landlordism. 

(d) Freedom of peasantry from all exploitation ami exaction so that the greater 
pai t of then surplus production remains in their hand. 

pi) Nationalisation of laud, public utilities, mineral resources, hanks, and all otlioi 
key industries m the country. 

* <5) Unconditional repudiation of all debts contracted hy foreign government. 

(6) Improvement of the condition of tho industrial woikeis through the introduc- 
tion of minimum wages, limited horns of v'ork, insurance against unemployment, 
old age, sickness, maternity and social legislation for tho general protection or labour. 

(7) Control of tho economic life of the countiy by tho oppressed masses to 
guarantee that fruits of national fieedom will not. be usurped by the fortunate few 

(8) Abolition of indirect taxation and introduction of free compulsory primary 
education. 

(fl) Freedom of Press, speech, association, expression and assembly 

(10) Abolition of all other tdiaigos on the peasantary except unitary tax. And many 
other demands. 


Tho Congress also passed the following resolutions. 

This Congress draws tho attention of the E I Railway authoiities to the fact that 
tho sum of Ks. 1,00,000 granted from the Viceroy’s Earthquake* Relief Fund for the 
relief of E. T Railway workers affected by the Bihar earthquake, still remains undis- 
posed of and hopes that ways and means' will bo devised in consultation with the E. I. 
Railwaymans Union to appropriate this sum without any further delay for tlio 
aforesaid purpose. 

Consistent with the principles of national freedom enunciated by tho 1. U C. from 
time to time, this Congress pointed out to tho working masses and the exploited ana 
oppressed classes to disassociate themselves fiom tho Silver Jubilee celebrations. 

This Congress appreciates tho services rendered by DivOharu Chandra Baneme, 
Vice-President of the AIT. IT. C. and President of tho B. P. T. U C., and strongly 
criticises the action of the local Government in interning him without any trial and 
further demands his immediate release. 




The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Opening Day— Calcutta— 19th March 1935 

The fortyeighth annual general meeting of the Bengal, National Cham'iui ot 
Commerce held on Tuesday, the 19th March 1935, m tlm Ctomhoi IWU 
Calcutta, under tlie presidency of Mr* * Nalttu Rctnjan Sarkar . Tlic 10 o 0 
text of the presidential address.— 

Gentlemen, the year 1934 opened with a tone of distinct 
end of its career, uncertainty still seams to loom large 
It has been described as one of comparative economic stability comm 
earlier depiession years This economic stability has unfortunately Hiore 

general nature, and has had rather a negative significance. Which 
has been m evidence from a world standpoint not so much a • i- on of ^ha 
towards recovery as of an absence of major disturbances hhe ^ W ® notiooaWo 
pound and the dollar. Snob improvements in economic conditions as have been notrnoamo 
during the year have had mostly a local significance. The situation, o g. m the sterling 
countries a s well as in America has registered some improvement wheioas in the gold 

countries, it still remains depressed. . „ ,, xtrnYlil _- + n p (ie c S nrv 

To adequately gauge the present economic condition of the ^oxid, it is necessmi 
to realise that whenever wo speak of any improvement in the economic station, tl o 
comparison is always with earlier depression years As compared to gwg 
have 1 considerable leeway to mako up. The deterioration which has set 
economic life can only be adequately appreciated when note is taken of the 
before the world was plunged into the present crisis, its Henrv 

ine an increase at an average rate of abont 3 per cent pei annum. As bn ftenry 
Straioseh aptl y points out,lad there been no depression, world production should 
have been 15 per cent greater now than it was fl ™J® ais that 
it has fallen by eight per oent. This fact coupled with the further phenomenon that 
population hasoonhnued to increase at the old average rate of about lporcont pei 
annum would give somo idea of the deterioration which the general standaid of life 

m ' 1 The a JdienTfeTtm : es of 1934 are represented by the partial woovevy in .tho ^t®raal 

economy of certain countries, mostly those winch ^vo depieoiatod the^ 

and by the depressed condition of international trade, lho key , ^ however has 

lies m the steady growth of a nationalistic economic policy The polu j, ho » 1 

in actual practice Been found to be a double-edged one While, on thc ono ha d it 

has undoubtedly helped some countries to rehabilitate in a certain 

temal economic conditions, it has, at tho same time, mcrea f n f^ r 0 ^«-cd * and 

al trade. How far localised economic improvement can be aitifiou y 

stimulated at the risk of and mspite of deterioration m the 

is a nroblem which is becoming both real and insistent. Tho economy 1 

live las been associated with certain charactenstics which may bo s™®" 1 ^ asfto 

principles enumerated by the classical economic school. Although : ■ g- ,, , 

conditions will demand certain modifications in these principles, it is ucvoi tholoss a 

moot question whether the modifications that are now being imposwl on our ^ “omu, 

organisation are not of a such fundamental nature as to defeat tho object no must 

^ Another mJTortant event of the year is the course of the American ^periraenh 
Removed so fsix away from the actual scone of activity, it is difficult to say any thing 
precisely about its results. Opinion expressed about the achievements of the m‘TV Deal 
are also extremely vaned. It is tho opinion of somo experts that hampered by many 
of the provisions of the N. R. A. Programme, American industry lias had a difficult 
time, wile psychologically confidence in tho President s plans undoubtedly waned. 
The result has been that economic affairs generally m America have followed an un- 
certain, though *on balance, usually upward comm . Others express the view 
that the President’s programme has not only helped to improve actual conditions but 
has also brought that favourable psychological atmosphere which is essential to busi- 
ness recovery? In actual fact, although unemployment still continues to be serious, 
general prospects would appeal* to be of a comparatively encouraging nature, 
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The actual situation of tlio world outside may bo bettor appraised by a reference 
to the piu*i' levels, bullish uil production, and tiade returns of the various countries. 
\s I luve already indicated, the yeai 1934 witnessed some improvoment in the inter- 
nal conditions of ‘mostly those countries which depreciated their cunenoios. But this 
nnpiovi'mont is not indicative ol a defined tendency towards recovery of a nature as 
might he expected to pci meat e the whole range ol hade and commerce Taking the 
world as a whole, it is found that the gold valuo of international trade is now 
milv one third of what, it was in 1920, but its quantum was 70 per cent in the middle 
of *1933 but lu^ since then impiovod to some extent Tlie volumo of woild’s industrial 
production, again, declined hv about 130 per cent on the basis of 1929 but has by now 
ad\aneed to "the extent of 13 percent. Though all these figures do not constitute a 
reliable index to the leal situation, they indicate, on the one hand, the increasing bur- 
dens on international commerce, and, on the other, give point to the fact that world 
conditions evince slight tendency towards improvoment. But this, tendency must 
needs be maintained if leal reooveiy is to ho sought by the creation of conditions 
favourable to unfettered How of international hade. Foi, it is being appiehonded in 
certain countries whether the measure of improvement in internal economy achieved 
has not already reached its maximum limits. It has been rightly emphasised that 
purely on an internal basis, no advance can bo permanent or really stable, unless it 
is accompanied bv an improvement m international trade. In a recent issue of the 
“Economist \ it was rigidly observed that "The moaning of this would appear to be 
that while it is possible to go a certain distance by stimulating internal activity 
whether by public expenditure, by direct government interference, by subsidy or 
otherwise— there are limits to such a movement, sooner or later difficulties of interna- 
tional trading act as a brake.” 

Coming to tlio individual countries it is found that countries with depreciated 
currencies have fared better in respect of commodity prices and industrial production. 
Prices m these countries, though following a downward trend till the end of 1932 had 
rallied in 1933 and have romaiuod steady till the last quarter of 1934. In England and 
Denmark tho commodity prices have m certain seasons of the last year advanced even 
Itovond tho level of 1931. In the U. S. A. also, commodity prices rose from 71 in 
■December 1933 to 77 in December 1934, marking an advanco of 6 per cent In the 
countries on Iho gold standard, again, price lovels have been continuously falling and 
even in 1934 no material improvoment ensued. Industrial production also has followed 
tho same lines in tho gold countries as conti astod with the countries on the depre- 
ciated currencies except in Italy whore sinco the second quarter of 1934 industrial 
production has advancod apace ami by the end of 3rd quarter has even outstripped the 
level of 1931 by 9 points. England has nearly attained the level of 1929, and bweden 
and Denmark liavo far exceeded it. Canada’s industrial production, though registering 
k decided advance over the level of 1931, falls short of 1929 level by more than 32 
points. 

In international trade again, the position of these two sets of countries appears to 
bo reversed. In percentage shares of the total woHdGxports.thegoldcountnes like 
Franco, Italy and Netherlands have move than exceeded the level of 1929 while the 



precipitous— the decline being from lo.bl per l_ . . 

It is significant that in spite of the increased competitive . power . acquired 
bv tlio countries on account of depreciation of < currencies, their export 
frado has not boon so well maintained as that of the countries on the gold standard. 
The advantage of currency depreciation has been, as Sir Strakoca .points out, made 
nugatory by the high tariffs and the many other restrictions to. international trade 
which have been interposed, tho world over.” Japan, however, is the only country 
which has succeeded hy a persistent policy of currency devaluation m developing a 
greater share of world’s export trade in 1933 as compared with 1929, During this 
period her share has advanced from 2,93 por cent to 3 18 per cent. 

These facts do not, however, go to prove that the countries which depreciated thoir 
currencies at somo time or other have reaped no benefit therefrom. .The actual situa- 
tion reveals, on the contrary, that these countries have been experiencing since 1931 ? 
a greater measure of revival in trade and commerce than those adhering to the gold 

standard. This has been 1 ‘ 

production and trade. 


M 1 A** VV M . M .V.'.w , W . , , v I 

possible largely on account of the expansion of internal 
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Tlie foregoing considerations appear to load to ono conclusion, viz., that manipula- 
tion of currency and largo expenditures on public works may produce a largo measure 
of improvement in internal conditions but this improvement, by its very nature, is 
bound to be limited. A stable and broad based improvement is ultimately dependent 
on a revival of world trade and commerce. This, however, should not constitute an 
argument against the utility of national endeavour's for economic recovery % In the 
absence of effective international co-operation every nation must proceed with its own 
policy keeping in view as much as possible its bearings on the rest of tho world and 
striving at the same time for a better co-ordination of all tho different national policies. 

Economic Situation in India 

Let ns now examine the position of India against this world background. The 
commodity prices as indicated by the Calcuta Wholesale Prico Index Number shows 
but little improvement since 1932. The Index stood at 88 in Bocembor 1934 as it was 
in December 1932. In the U. &, Australia, Canada, and tho U. S. A. price levels 
evince appreciable advance in 1934 as compared to December 1933. while in case of 
most other commodities, slight improvement nas not boon maintained towards tho end 
of 1934. Industrial production also has on the whole evinced an upward tendoncy. 
The production figure for cotton manufactures is 2 9 million yards for 1934 as against 
2*7 million yards m 1933 and 2 9 million yards in 1932. The production of iron and 
steel also increased and of all the varieties, production of steel ingots advanced from 
694,000 tons during the first 11 months of 1933 to 798,000 tons in 1934. Production of 
]ute manufactures registered a moderate advance owing to the release of 2 and a half 
percent of the hessian looms sealed under the agreement. With regard to the other 
commodities, the progress in production during the first quarter of the year was not 
well maintained m the last quarter. 

The increasing balance of trade m favour of India which was secured in 1933 was 
not maintained in 1934. In fact, India’s trade balance in merchandise underwent a 
substantial diminution as will bo evident from the fact that while India’s total mer- 
chandise exports (including re-exports) in 1934 amounted to Rs. 151 crores as against 
Rs. 147 crores in 1933, the imports amounted to Rs. 126 orores as against Rs. 110 
crores. _ In other words, tho trade balance in merchandise has declined from Rs 31 
crores in 1933 to Rs. 25 crores in 1934— a situation which is certainly ominous for 
India as she is in great need of an increasing trade balance to meet her foreign 
commitments. The net balance of trade in favour of India lias of course been shown 
to be Rs. 85 9 crores in 1934 # as aganmst Rs. 81 ‘4 crores m 1933 but this has been 
possible because of the continuous exports of gold which amounted to Rs. GO and a 
half crores in 1934 as against Rs. 51 crores in 1933. Tins represents another disquiet- 
ing feature of India’s economy. 

An analysis of the individual items of India’s foreign trade roveals tho fact that 
the increased volume of imports into India during 1931 is mainly accounted for by 
cotton piece-goods, silk and artificial silk-yarns, coal tar dyes, motor cars, machinery 
and rice. Imports of cotton piece-goods ^ have advanced over 1933 by about Rs. 158 
lakhs, silk and silk yarns by 73 lakhs, rice by Rs. 152 lakhs, motor cars by Rs. 03 
lakhs, and coal tar dyes by Rs. 63 lakhs. On 'the export side, tho principal increase 
is accounted for by raw cotton, and exports of Jac also showed an improvement of 
about Rs. 220 lakhs. Oilseeds, however, showed a decline in exports and the export 
of linseed which was adduced as an indication of tho success of tho Ottawa Agree- 
ment registered a precipitous fall. There was also heavy docline in tho exports of 
rice; jute, both raw and manufactured, declined in export. An analysis of the 
direction pf India’s foreign trade, again, reveals that her export trade with a number 
of countries is steadily diminishing ohiofly on account of restrictive measures adopted 
by them against Indians exports. During the year under review, India’s exports to 
such countries as Germany, France and Belgium have registord tho greatest docline. 
While during the first nine months of 1934-35 alone, Germany has taken more than 
275 orores worth of less goods from India as compared to the same period in 1933- 
34, France s offtake has diminished by more than 2.50 crores and that of Belgium by 
more .than 1.50 crores. This bears testimony to the fact that of all continental 
countries, Germany, France and Belgium have organised tho most rigid restrictions 
against India s exports to those countries. Besides, Poland has already discriminated 
against Incua s nee exports on the ground that India does not receive manufactures 
from that country. A recent report again says that on the same ground Rodmauia also 
SH# 31 ® 080 * mi ^ imports from India which mainly consist of rice and jute 
jnanfactures, These facte do not, at any rate, auger well of the future prospects of 
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India’s export trade*. Tho Government of India should appieciate gravity of the 
situation and take adtvputo >tops, through India's Truth* Commissioners in Europe, for 
the preset vat ion. of India's export maiket on tho continent. 

I shall now make a bnel refeionoe to the commodities which aro of special interests 
to Bengal. 

Jt TO 

The crop estimate of 1931 showed no mmked reduction as compared with 1933 
and indicated an outturn of 7,939,000 hales as against 7,987,000 bales in 1933. 
The exports of raw jute fell from 729, OCX) tons in 1933 to 721,000 tons in 1934 
or by 1 per cent in quantity and from Rs. 10,90 lakhs to Rs 10,25 lakhs 

or by C per cent tn value An analysis of the distribution of the oxports of raw jute 

shows that the V K. took only 3(37,000 tons valued at Rs. 2,32 lakhs in 1934, showing 

a decline of 12, (XX) tons in quantity and of Rs. 33 lakhs in value in comparison with 

her offtake in 1933 The offtake of Germany declined from 150,000 tons to 100,000 tons 
and that, of France from S6000 tons to 78,000 tons. Italy, however, increased her 
offtake from 02.000 tons to 78,000 tons and Japan irom 17,000 tons to 22,000 tons. 
Tho offtakes of Sweden, Aigentino, Spain ami China showed moderate increase but the 
shares of Netherlands, Belgium, Egypt, the U S. A., and Brazil showed a decline. 

During the oaily part of 1931, the price of raw 7 jute was on the whole more pro- 
mising than it was m the previous year. And in the later half, inspite of tho slacken- 
ing of foreign demand for raw* jute as reflected in the declining volume of its exports, 
the docifiion of the Government of Bengal to restrict tlio production of the fibre dur- 
ing the year 1933, by 31 2 per cent, introduced an upward tendency in tho price. 
Accordingly theio was a rise of about Re 1 and 8 as. per bale in the case of pucca bales. 
Though the restriction scheme will be carried out on a voluntarv basis, the decision 
of tho Government to harness their official resources to the task and to spend Rs 
50, 000 for the maintenance of the propaganda has so far holpod to sustain the price 
of raw jute. Tho price index for raw jute was 38 at tho end of 1933 but during the 
first quarter of 1934, it ranged between 42 and 43. Subsequently it receded to 38 in 
October, but by iho close* of tho year 1934, it rose up to 44, though again a downward 
trend has ensued m the beginning of the present year. 

JlTTFi MaXTTTACTUBKS 

Tho exports of jute manufactures declined from Rs, 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,95 lakhs 
or by two per cent in 1934. While exports of gunny bags advanced from 401 millions 
valued at Rs. 9 91 lakhs in 1933 to 412 millions valued at Rs 9*99 lakhs m 1934, thus 
showing an increase of 11 millions m quantity and of Rs 8 lakhs in value, the 
exports of gunny cloths amounted to only £,029 million yards valued at Rs. 10,74 lakhs 
as compared with 1,053 miilhon yards valued at Rs. 11,25 lakhs in 1933, showing a 
decrease of 24 million yards in quantity and of Rs, 51 lakhs in value. But inspite of 
this falling-off in international demand for jute manufactures, the Calcutta mills have 
had brisk activity on account of the existence of comparatively smaller stocks of jute 
manufactures ami consequently they were in a position to release about 2 and half per 
cent of the hessian looms sealed down under agreement. At the end of the year, however, 
mill stocks of hessian cloth and bags were larger than in the previous year. The 
share of the U. K. in the exports of gunny bags advanced from 43 millions in 1933 
to 47 millions in 1934. Other countries like Belgium, U. S. S. R., the Netherlands, 
Franco and Greece enlarged their purchases of Indian, gunny hags, but the offtakes of 
Germany, Norway and Turkey were curtailed. In Asia exoept Java and Hong Kong, 
all other countries took more of India’s gunny bags in 1934 than in 1933. Egypt, 
South Africa and tho U. S. A. also enlarged thoir purchases in 1934. In the offtake 
of gunny cloth, also, the IT. S. A. remained tho largest single customer, but her pur- 
chase dwindled from 635 million yards in 1933 to 584 million yards in 1934 Canada 
also took loss gunny cloth in the year under review. But exports to Argentine 
advanced from 187 million yards to 218 million yards, to the U. K. from 50 million 
yards to 52 railliou yards and to Australia from 21 million yards to 23 million yards. 

Throughout the year the hessian maiket was on the whole steady and prices ruled 
bettor than in 1933. Barring seasonal actuations, the price level was in sympathy 
with tho prices of law juto. The price index for jute manufactures was 75 in 
December 1938. Tn sympathy with tho price of raw jute, it rose during the early 
part of the year and it climbed upto 8$ in February, but it declined subsequently to 73 
fcjfatto, but it again improved gradually and rose to 7G towards the close of the 
jm 1934 

63 
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Rice 

The rice crop of 1933-34, although slightly -less than the previous year's good crop, 
■was satisfactory, particularly in Burma where the yiold was 5 per cent in excess ol 
the preceding year. The estimated yield for the year 1934-35, however, is likely to he 
to some extent less than that of the year 1933-34 The overseas demand for rice consider- 
ably declined as evidenced in the trade returns for the year. The total exports of rice 
including rice m the husk and rice Hour, during 1934 amounted to 1,395,000 tons 
valuod at Rs. 8,05 lakhs as compared with 1,843,000 tons valued at Rs. 11,43 lakhs 
in 1933 which indicates a decline of 24 per cont both m quantity and value. It is 
noteworthy that almost all the largest customers of India, namely, Germany, Netlie- 
lands, Ceylon, Straits Settlements and China have curtailed their offtakes of Indian rice. 
This material decline in rice exports from India is no doubt largely due to the pur- 
suit of nationalistic economic policies by the various countries to develop their own 
sources of supply of food-stuffs, no less to the reactions of the Ottawa Agreement 
which has served to antagonise the foreign countries against India and induced them 
to take restrictive measuies against India’s exports. Burma’s exports of rice lost 
grounds m China while the comparatively cheap rice from Siam and Indo China 
successfully competed with Burmese exports. At the same time, large imports of 
foreign rice, particularly from Siam and Japan entered India. The excess imports of 
this loreign nee over 1938 amounted to as much as Rs. 152 lakhs during 1934. The 
South Indian market was specially affected by this influx of foreign rice. The cultiva- 
tors applied to the Madras Government for protection whereupon a special officer was 
appointed to investigate into the matter. In the meantime, a non-official rosolutiou has 
been adopted in the Assembly urging the Government of India to impose a duty on 
the exports of foreign rice. I am glad that the Government of India have since 
moved in the matter and introduced a bill for lestucting importation of foreign rico 
into India. , , „ . 

From the standpoint of Bengal, however, the problem of nee has assumed a new 
significance with the proposed separation of Burma from India as recommend od by tho 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. The free entry of rice into India from Burma is 
causing grave anxiety. It has been urged by the rico trade in Bengal that the cheap 
importation of Burmese rice threatens the interests of Bengal trade in rico ; and the 
demand for a duty on Burmese rice is gradually growing insistent. Even leaving 
aside, however, the question of the probable repercussions of separation on economic 
relations between India and Burma, it is m the interests of Bengal to develop her 
sources of supply in order to achieve as far as possible self-sufficiency in regard to 
food-stuffs. In view of the fact that the scheme of jute restriction is already in 
operation in Bengal, there is likely to be a larger scope for rico pioduction in the 
province, and I may, in this connexion, refer io the demand that was recently made 
by this Chamber to the effect that in any trade agreement that tho Government of 
India may enter into with the Government of sopaiatud Burma, tho former should 
reserve powers m their hands to prohibit dumping of rico from tho separated Burma 
at very low prices. 

Tea 

The production of tea in India during 1933 was 383 million pounds and tho estimated 
yield for 1934 is in the neighbourhood of 395 million pounds. Exports of tea iu 1934 
amounted to 320 million pounds valued at Rs. 20,42 lakhs as against 325 million pounds 
valued at Rs. 19,06 lakhs during 1933. This two per cent decline in quantity of tea 
expoits was mainly due to the decline in the shipments of tea to the principal coun- 
tries. The offtake of Indian tea by the U. S. A. declined from 10 million pounds to 
about 7 million pounds in 1934. Canada’s offtake also decreased from 15 million 
to 12 million pounds. Similarly the shares of Australia, Now Zealand, Persia and 
Egypt fell off, but Chill© and Arabia increased their offtake of India’s tea. The U. 8. 

it, howeverj reduced her offtake from 2 million pounds in 1933 to a little over 
35,000 pounds m 1934 ; m the belief that Russia offered a potential market for absorp- 
tion of more tea, efforts were proposed to be made by the International Tea Commi- 
ttee to push on the sales of tea there, but it is reported that the proposal has fallen 
through. The production m the non- restriction countries is reported to have increased 
from 14 per cent in 1932-33 to 18 percent in 1933-34. In consequence, over-production 
of tea is apprehended. And, in actual fact, prices of tea have not boon maintained at 
the same level in 1934 as in 1933 ; for, by the end of the year, the level of prices 
evinced a downward trend which still prevails. The average price of tea for export 
ftqring the 1933-34 season was 9 as. 7p. while the price for the 1934-35 season uptq 
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the 21st Jauuarw 199,") was fi as. 11 p. against 9 as. 8p. for the same period in the 
piocodmg ynar. Tea sold for international consumption, liowovor, received a better 
price; loi the aveiage price ruled till the third week of January 1935 at 5as. 2p. as 
against 4as, 8p in the same period in 1934. 

Dcduet PnorosALs 

I v ill now mnlve a few observations oil the financial position of the Central Govern- 
ment The first Gadget which Sir .James Grigg introduced tho other day in the Legi- 
slative Assembly discloses a pleasant picture of surplus of income over expenditure, 

I should like to congratulate Sir James Giigg on the good luck which lie has had at 
the very start of his regime. Rut l should also add that tho skill and judgment which 
he has displayed m dishiimtmg the surplus of tho three years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-3G 
is no less deserving of commendation. Leaving aside tho contributions to the Biluu 
Government for earthquake relief and to Bengal foi restoring tho budgetary cquihbiiura, 
mention should, in particular, bo made to the allocations made by Sir James Grigg 
for Rural Development sohome, Broadcasting as well as for expenditure on road deve- 
lopment. It. is indeed a happy augury that the Government of India have at long last 
realised at least ui part their responsibility m tho matter of rural reconstruction , and 
our only regret is that tho sum now made available is not adequate for the end in view 

While, however, the action of Sir James Grigg in thus setting aside a croro of 
rupees for ruial development scheme will bo greatly appreciated, I must at tho same 
time express my disappointment at tho pronouncement subsequently mado by him in 
introducing the Finance Bill, against a planned system of economy and a distinct bias 
ho has evinced for a policy of laisscz faire. It is too lato in tho day to decry against 
economic planning, and T do not propose to detain you by making any observations 
on tho nood for the adoption of a well-conceived system of planned economy, but I 
would only like to remind the llon’ble the Finance Member that when most countries 
of the world are proceeding apace with schemes boldly conceived and worked under 
tho auspices of tho Government and have achieved large measuro of economic recovery, 
it will spoil disaster to India if the Government persist in their haphazard policy so 
long followed. 

I would further like to add that the observations rocontly made by Sir James Grigg 
in the Assembly about the prospect of augmenting tho incomo of the masses through 
the adoption ot any capital expenditure schemes and also of giving any substantial 
strength to tho economic fabric through any scheme of capital expenditure are not quite 
tenable, at least under conditions as tlioy obtain in India. Sir James’s observations are 
no doubt based on tho opinion held by the Government in England. But other coun- 
tries like America, South Africa, Italy, Australia, etc., have also undertaken consider- 
able public works expenditure with a view to stimulate lecovery, and have obtained 
satisfactory results. In India, further, tho country is still largely undeveloped, and 
consequently the scope for suitable public works expenditure should be wido enough. 
Construction of roads and bridges, largo housing programmes in crowded cities, 
improvement o£ drainage, irrigation and clearing waterways to evade floods and deve- 
lopment of hydroelectric power provide suitable lines on which public works expendi- 
ture may bo undertaken in India with groat advantage Further, development of 
rural areas in India where almost'ovory village may be said to be depressed also calls 
for action on the part of tho Government on the linos on which reconslrnctionai work 
in tho West Cumborland, Durham and Tyneside in England has been begun on a 
considerable scale. The llonouiablc Member stated but a truism whoa he said that 
public expenditure could only losult in a gain if devoted to projects which would 
increase iho productivity of tho country and show definite prospects of adequate 
return moro or loss in tho near future. Such a rigid orthodox view of tho produc- 
tivity of any scheme of public expenditure doos not take note of the fact that such 
schemes have been considered ami adopted by all Governments as a means of giving 
an impetus to tho drooping economic life of tho people and have in many cases been 
found to yield on balance substantial results. Further, there can be no denying that 
the effects of capital expenditure in a period of depression permeate through the 
entire economic structure of a country and as such help to stimulate the industrial 
activities of tho country. The productivity of such expenditure is not thus to be 
assessed merely by tho revenue yields of the project to which the borrowed funds 
may bo applied, but a rational criterion of evaluation would be its effect on the 
whole of the national economy. 

With regard to tho restoration of the 5 per cent salary cut, I should like to 
observe that though this may havo been induced by a pledge on the part of the Gov- 
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ernment it entails >an excessive burden on the people who are badly in need of rolief 
from taxation. It can hardly be gainsaid that the cost of administration m Indis is 
disproportionately high, and that a highly expensive adimnistiation as we have in this 
country, necessarily restricts the capacity of the Government to dischaige tlioii res- 
ponsibilities adequately m lespect of various developmental woiks. The need for bring- 
ing costs down to proper level and more m keeping with the resoui cos of tho country 
cannot be over-estimated, and it is desirable that tho Government should take tho 
earliest opportunity to effect a revision of the existing scales of salaries m the superior 
services, so as to prevent the continuance of this heavy burden on the peoplo even 
under the impending roforms. 


Rural Reconstruction 

Gentlemen, before I conclude, I should like to say a few words about om* most 
important and insistent economic problom viz., tho rehabilitation of our rural economy. 
That the prosperity of the people of this country is intimately associated with that of 
the agriculturists is a simple truism. All our energy and resourcefulness should there- 
fore be directed in the first place to evolving a suitable programme of action as will 
help to revive the prosperity of our countless villages. 

It is no doubt a happy sign of the times that the Government of the country, both 
Central and Provincial, have now awakened to the seriousness of onr rural economic 
problem, and have also initiated certain measures like the establishment of land-mortgage 
banks, appointment of a marketing board, expenditure of one croro for village recons- 
truction work, the initiation of Bengal Development Bill etc., with a view to improve 
the economic condition of onr rural population. I only wish that the measures under- 
taken from time to time by the Government formed co-related parts of a scheme 
of rural development, which m its turn fitted in with a plan of national develop- 
ment. 

But welcome as must be the indications of the appreciation of the Government of its 
responsibility in respect of onr rural economic problem, l am of the opinion that the urge 
for and the basis of our rural economic reconstruction programme must be found m the 
villages themselves, I do not in the least want to belittle the immense necessity of Go- 
vernmental initiative in tackling certain aspects of our rural economic problem like mar- 
keting, rural indebtedness etc. ; what 1 should like to convey is that onr best and 
most effective instrument for rural reconstruction would consist of a better human 
material in the villages. Nothing could be better than if the rural population were 
adequately educated by widespread piopaganda to appreciate their particular problems 
and evolve on their own initiative suitable remedies therefor, with, of course, outside 
assistance when necessary. 

What I feel is essentially needed to-day to rehabilitate our rural life is a change and 
\2?Ij nen j at ! 011 ^ the outlook of °ur lural population. In place of their presont 
attitude of gloom and despair, we have to enthuse them with hope for and confidence 
m their future. Iu place again of a too much dependence on cash crops, wo have to 
educate them on and help thorn to secure certain advantages which they may easily 
reap from our natural conditions. 

A most important feature of our present dav rural economy is the pre-eminent 
position which cash crops play in it, with the result that when their prices register a 
decline, as m the present crisis, our whole rural economy stands m imminent danger 
of complete collapse. This is as precarious and unsatisfactory a situation as it is, in 
a sense, unnecessary. < For, if the cultivator gives due attention to tho production of 
food crops and subsidiaries such as vegetables and fruits, and this ho can only do,— 
instead of concentrating mostly on— oommerioal crops, he will least be better able to 
provide himself with such things as are nocessary for the sustenance of his 
family, and will not have to run the risk of a hazardous living which an excessive 
dependence on cash crops must necessarily entail. I fully appreciate that a cultivator 
will have to divert to a certain extent his attention to the production of cash 
crops so that the money obtained from their sale may be utilised to provide his other 
necessities like rent, interest, debt charges and other wants. All I want to convey is 
that the peasant should be educated to appreciate that his attention should in the first 
place be directed to the production of such things as are necessary to keep his body 
and sotu together ; and we must be thankful to nature for her bounty which enables 
P ro ™ G ? P«>*Me ^7 his own efforts the essential require- 
meats of life. In tins way, I believe our villages can be made self-sufficient m res- 
essentials of life and for the maintenance of a certain minimum 
staBdaid of living. The cultivator should also be instructed in the benefits of co-opera- 
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five woik Our co-operative system still neods considerable improvement so as to 
make its services more useful to the agricultui ist. I hope the measures which the 
Central Government propose to undertake in this connection on the recommendations 
of Mr Partin# would jiold fruitful lesults^ 

In addition to the agriculturist, the position of such rural inhabitants as pursue 
village industries and other professional callings like blacksmithy, pottery and weaving 
needs rehabilitation The improvement in the condition of our rural population and 
propaganda in favour of the use of products manufactured in the village instead of 
imported substitutes would materially help to improve the condition of our village 
artisans. Furthei, development of village industries would provide opportunities to 
agriculturists themselves to usefully employ their idle time. 

In the task of rehabiliting our rural economic life, our primary duty should be to help 
the agriculturists to help themselves. The reconstruction of our rural life should be 
based on the efforts of our rural population. To achieve this end, we shall have to 
educate our agricultural population in the economic pioblems that face them. Stioh 
problems as elementary education, sanitation etc., also deserve the foremost attention, 
for it is only an intelligent population that can analyse pioblems and adopt measures 
to tackle them. No work is, therefore, more important than that of carrying on an 
intensive educative propaganda among oui lural population. We have to arm them 
with the powor which knowledge and understanding bring and which inspires hope and 
confidence. 

Activities ov the Chuibeu in 1934 

Gentlemen, I would now to like to make a few observations on the * activities of 
your Committee during last year. As you will find from th* Report, the subject of 
granting adequate protection to various industries, as well as that of the advisability ox 
India’s entering into trade agreements with the United Kingdom and the Empire countries 
engaged the attention of the Committee for the greater part of the year. I may 
mention, in particular, the action taken by the Government of India in granting tarm 
preference to the British Steel Industry, as well as the views urged by the Lancashire 
Deputation on the attention of the British Government, and the protests that were 
made by the Committee against any legislative or administrative measures calculated 
to weaken the position of Indian industries vis-a-via that of our foreign competitors 
I should also refer to the discriminative action taken by tho Government of Bombay 
against the importation into Western Presidency of perfumed spirits manufactured in 
Bengal. As yor are aware, similar handicaps are imposed against Bengal perfumery 
products in ‘several other provinces, notably Madras, but it is unfortunate that till now 
the appeals made from time to time by this Chamber to the Government of Bongai 
have not borne any fruit. A similar fate has also been, shared by the mustard ou 
industry of Bengal. The industry has been continuing, in a very precarious condition 
for the last two yoars owing to tho discriminatory freight policy pursued by tne i- 
Ry, The Chamber has been moving the Railway Board for a revision of the ponoy 
ever since the question was brought to its attention. by several members of the Cham- 
ber, but tho unduly long time that tho Board is taking in coming to a decision . has 
resulted in tho failure oE a pretty good number of oil mills of the irrovinoe. 

I do not wish to detain you longer by referring to other matters to which your . Com- 
mittee had to givo their attention last year, and to which references are made in tne 

would conclude bv making a briof reference to the Accounts of the Chamber. The 
total liability at the end of the year was about Rs. 5,500 (in round figures). This 
has been due to our expectations logarding the realisation of subscription not having 
been fulfilled, duo no doubt to the financial stringency of many of the members wno 
have suffered much from the economic depression ; there was also some slight excess 
expenditure under two items, the excess amounts being about Rs. 30 under Electric 
chares and about Rs. 76 under < barges General. These excess items were duly 
considered by the Executive Committee and they now await your sanction. I am, 
however, glad to inform you that almost all tho liabilities have been met by special 
donations contributed by the members of tho Committee. , ^ 

With these words, gentlemen, I beg to move that the Report of the retiring Com- 
mittee together with the Statement of Accounts be adopted' 7 . 
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The -following arc extracts fiom the speech of Mr. Kastnrbhai Lalhhai , President, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce ami Industry, at tho eighth annual 
meeting held at Delhi to-day on the 30th. March 1935 — 

Tho political condition of country is fast changing Amongst the many momontous 
questions before the country, the economic regeneration of the masses lias become a 
question of paramount necessity and tho country is showing a remaikablq sense of 
unity to attain that objective. This solidarity is essential at the piosont jirneturo as 
the country is faco to face with grave t constitutional issues. It is perhaps needless to 
say at this stage anything at length against tho sc homo of political advance envisaged 
under the Government of India Bill. But it must bo emphatically stated that tho pro- 
posals, underlying the Bill on which the Reforms are bassed, appear to be dehborately 
framod with a view to cripple the political and economic progress of tho country. 
Whole there has been an advance in the matter of provmoil autonomy, tho Reforms 
have not conceded any substantial political power at the Centro. Tho system has boon so 
devised that we have no control over the services, tho military . and practically 80 per 
cent of the total expenditure out of the taxable revenue and its provisions of checks 
will lead to a continual wrangle amongst the responsible Federal Ministers. On tho 
other hand, for this meagre political gain, the country is being permanently saddled 
with communal representation, indirected elections and safeguards unknown in tho 
constitution of any other country. 

In the economic sphere, the Bill has introduced new principles which will have 
the effect of perpetuating the economic drain of the country. To safeguard British 
interests, the Indian Legislature has not only been deprived of the right of under- 
taking any measures, which will have tho appearance of discriminating against thorn 
either directly or indirectly, howsoever necessary those measures may bo, in the best 
economic interests of India, but also tho Governor- General has been empowered to 
negative any execution, which, in his opinion, savours of such discrimination. It has 
also been provided that no discrimination should bo made in granting subsidies be- 
tween Indian concerns and British concerns established m India. Taken together with 
the special piovisions relating to shipping, in the absence of an absolute right to the 
enjoyment of the Coastal Trade, India can never hope to build up her Mercantile 
Marine. In short, all these piovisions relating to safeguards, commercial discrimination 
and shipping render completely ineffective the inherent powers of a country’s logsila- 
ture to adopt any fiscal policy or measures best suited to the economic interests of 
the country. 

The economic condition of tho country has changed a little, though there are signs 
to indicate that we are getting out of the worst period of depression. During tho year, 
tho general index of prices remained practically constant at 90, and the index of export 
commodities which are mainly agricultural, continued to move at a lower levol from 
69 to 72, thus indicating that, so far as the bulk of the people wore concerned, thoir 
real income did not show any material improvement 

Though it might be admitted that recovery in other countries has influenced tho 
foreign trade to a certain extent, there are hardly any signs of a recovery of a per- 
manent nature and but for the export of gold, it would have boen difficult to maintain 
the exchanged at one shilling and six pence. 

Ever since the abandonment of the gold standard by the United Kingdom in Sep- 
tember, 1921, exports of gold from India nave been very substantial and if this conti- 
nues at the same space for some time, whatever hidden treasures India have in 
possession will soon disappear and she can no longer depend on exports of gold 
to liquidate her external debt. For a predominantly agricultural country like India, 
her economic structure is based upon her ability to sell her raw materials in tho world 
markets, and so long as she is unable to find suitable markets for the sale of her 
agricultural produce, she cannot afford to incur external debt which is already a 
considerable burden on her resources, by allowing freely an incessant flow of imports 
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iuto lior borders. The policy of economic isolation which is being attempted in many 
u foreign country 'svill not be a suitable one lor India, and new avenues for exports 
u ill have to bo explored by establishing tiade relations with foieian countries on 
reciprocal basis 

There has not been anv definite improvement in our export trade which can 
specifically attribute as the effect of the Ottawa scheme of preferences. The United 
Kingdom being the only supplier of manufactured articles within tho Empire, the 
advantages conferred on her under tho Ottawa Scheme outweighed the benefits which 
India shared along with the Dommons as suppliers of taw materials. The working of 
the scheme, even according to tho Government of India’s report for the period ending 
March 10:i4, does not indicate any material benefit to tho export of agricultural produce 
of India. The direct effect of this scheme has been to impede the creation of direct 
markets with foreign countries in a number of articles and to encourage entrepot trade 
in London markets. It has te some extent chocked tho growth of internationalism in 
trade relations between India and tho other countries of the woild and even provoked 
foreign countries with colonial possessions to create close preserves on lines similar to 
those created by tho United Kingdom. It has been argued that the Empire market is 
the only stable maiket and that it would be m India’s interest to develop it I must 
sound a note of warning to those who are inclined to argue on those lines that India, 
as a substantial producer of raw materials, cannot m the long run, afford to depend 
upon one single market— however stable at the risk of losing her place in the other 
important foreign markets of the world. Even the United Kingdom which initiated the 
move of preserving Empire market for Empire countries, has all along during this 
period boon concluding trade treaties with a number of foreign countries and it -would 
be to India’s advantage if sho is to follow suit by negotiating independent trade treaties 
with her best foreign customers, Tho Legislative Assembly would soon be called 
upon to icview the effects of the working ot tho Ottawa Scheme of preferences and I 
hope the Assembly would take note of the above factors in examining the material that 
would ;be placed boforo them by the Government and would arrive at a decision as to 
how far India should commit herself in any scheme of Empire Preference. 

Cotton and Coal 

Tho year showod a noticeable advance both in the production of cotton piocegoods 
and Hit) diversification of tho varieties manufactured, though the fortunes of the indus- 
try at many centres wore anything but satisfactory. Many of the companies could 
hardly show any surplus oven to cover tho depreciation charges. This was due to 
overlapping of production in certain styles, and tho low purchasing power of the 
masses, who are the main consumers of cloth. It was perhaps just as well that the 
industry had to pass through those difficult times, because it forced many of the 
manufacturers to improve their organisation, and urged them to economise in various 
directions. The most noticeable feature of the year has been tho rationalisation under- 
taken on a largo scale at tho two chief centres of Bombay and Ahmodabad, which 
between them account for noarly two-thirds of tho -‘production. While these efforts 
deserve our sympathy, it is painful to find that no organised effort is being made 
to capture tho Indian market m all stylos of piccegoods. Taking the triennial avarage 
wo are obliged to import 930 million yards a year, i. e. about 31 por cent of our mill 
production, amounting to 3,030 million yards per year. There is no reason why the 
country could not efficiently and cheaply produce those styles, which are being impor- 
ted from tho foreign countries. 

Coal presents a different and an unhappy picture. Ever since the post-war period, 
tho industry has been having a series or bad years, whose end does not appear in 
sight. This is due to the fact that probably in on other country, tho industry is so 
much dependent on industrial consumption as in India, with tho consequence that it 
can hope for a revival only following the revival of industry. Therefore, tho poor 
off-tako by the Railways, tho depressed conditions of various industries and the 
diminishing Bunker trade had their effects on the coal industry. However, the trouble 
has been greatly extenuated by the unsympathetic treatment that tlx© -industry haw 
been receiving from tho Railways in tho matter of freight rates, with the consequence 
that there has boon a lack of proper distribution of the production and a lack of 
remunerative prices* If the coal industry is to occupy the place it deserves in our 
national economy, thoro has to bo a radical revision in the freight policy. With 
properly adjusted rates, tho industry might be able to obtaiu a wider market for coke 
m the different urban centres of tho couutry, and thus decrease its wholesale depen- 
dence on purely industrial consumption. 
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The production of sugar increased considerably, though some factories were des- 
troyed by the earthquake disaster and the fortunes of the industiy have been fairly 
satisfactory. 

During the short period of three years, the country has been able to build up an 
industry approximately at a cost of Rs. 15 crores and thus save an annual dram of 
more than 10 crores of rupees. This large amount has gone to benefit the agricultur- 
ist, the labour employed in the sugar mills and the industrialists. In no other industry 
the policy of protection has been so completely vindicated as in this case. The intei- 
nal compitition has increased to such an extent that the industrialist will bo left with 
no greater profit than a responsible return, on the capital invested. 


Railways 


It will thus be noticed that the industiies m general showed an improvement and 
in most cases the indices of production show an increase as compared with the pie- 
vious year. The Railways shared in the revival of the industrial activities. The num- 
ber of wagons loaded increased nearly by 7 per cent over the previous year, due 
specially to an increase in the movement of cotton, oil seeds and fuel. The passenger 
and other high grade traffic, however, declined leaving the Railways no substantial 
benefit out of their comparatively better position on the Goods Side, 

The real problems which the Railways had to face during the year, and still have 
to face, are, however, different. It has been increasingly felt during the year that 
there should be a radical revision in the relations that the Railways bear to 
industries The Railway authorities have still to realise that the Railways exist 
for a cheap and efficient service of the public and not for securing a particular per- 
centage of return on the capital invested. To do tho latter, is a comparatively easy 
matter in India, as most of the Railways are concerns of state monopoly. But to run 
them efficiently and cheap, so that the freights do not weigh too heavily on the traffic 
requires ability and breadth of vision, when the management sadly lacks. Any hopes 
that we might have entertained of such an unsatisfactory situation being remedied in 
near future under the Federal Government have been shaken by the very objectionable 
proposals specifically laid down in the Government of India Bill for the constitution 
of the Federal Railway Authority. These proposals are in contravention of the pro- 
mises so far given at the Round Table Conferences that the Indian 
Legislature will he given free hand in constituting the Federal Railway 
Authority. "We must lodge an emphatio protest against these proposals m the 
Government of India Bill which will make the Federal Government and its Ministers 
helpless in the administration of railways inasmuch as all important powers have been 
vested in the Governor-General The Railways in India constitute one of her biggest 
assets and as such its administration should be entirely in the hands of the Indians 
and subject to the fullest control of the Indian Legislature. 

Another problem that the Railways had to face during the year was the increasing 
competition from the Roads. Whatever the causes may be, tho problem is certainly 
grave and cannot be solved, unless there is a greater co-ordination between the Rail 
and the Roads. These is a shortage of roads in India compared with other countries 
and in future, the Road Transport is likely to assume a much greater importance. The 
development of roads, therefore, will have to be as feeders of Railways, and not as 
competitive units. The Road Transport cannot be expected to make much headway, 
until the octroi obtaining in many of the -towns is replaced by some other form of 
taxation. 

Monetary Policy 


Our agricultural and industrial troubles which were partly due to the world depres- 
sion, were aggravated by the terrible natural calamities like the earthquake and the 
frost. These could have been mitigated to a certain extent, if the Government had 
pursued a different policy. For instance, it tried to maintain both the exchange and 
the price level, with the inevitable result that it had to follow a policy of extensive 
contraction of currency and thus allow gold to acquire a fictitious value and be expor- 
ted in large quantities. This doubly increased the hardships oE the people, as it, on 
the one hand, reduced the value of their products, and on the other, deprived them of 
their only reserve. It may be argued that, due to a contraction of exports, gold would 
have been exported as a matter of course. In that case, the price level would have 
increased by the realisation of these exports of gold. But a comparison with the 
price level of United Kingdom or U. S. A. will show that this has not been allowed 
to happen. 
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A similarly unnoeossaiy saeiifh'O has been imposod on the country through the 
silver jxtln'v of the < Sovei nimnit ot I minx On moie than one occasion, the country has 
omnplamoil rv;umst the muious consequent vs of this policy, but it. has been of no avail. 
When the Hilton- Young Commission recommended the sales of silver, it was with the 

express idea tlut the proceeds vonld he utilised to hmld up gold teseivcs. But the 

Government had no intention ot doing so. and instead, it utilised thorn for cancelling 

ad hoe securities in the papoi ciurencv reserves. Apait from the fact that this has 

contracted the currency and thus inci eased the ngom of deflation, the wisdom of this 
policy is doubtful from* another angle also. It, should be remembered that the Govern- 
ment of India ate and continue to remain even under the Reserve Bank Act, under an 
obligation to exchange paper currency for silver Whilst, therefore, this obligation lasts, 
there is always a contingency that silvei leseives would be needed, as they wore in the 
past and the Government of "Lidia might have to purchase them again m a dear market. 
It also appeals that the requirements of the U. S. A aLe largo, and that the current 
supplies of silver aie not adequate. Undei the circumstances, a more cautious policy 
on the part of the Government is desirable from all points of view, 

Great hopes are entertained in the country by the establishment of the Reserve 
Hank, which is expected to stmt a new monetaty eia. As regaids tho selection of the 
personnel of the Hoard of Directors is concerned, it has met with the general approval 
of the country. Whether the hopes entertained about the Bank will be realised or not, 
will depend 1 upon a correct interpretation of the duties and obligations of a Central 
Bank. If tho Bank is to build up a Bill Market, and substantially help tho agriculture 
and the industries, the rate stmeturo will have to be so arranged that a certain amount 
of Bank Monev is at tho permanent disposal of the market In this, it will bo follow- 
ing the practice of the Federal Reserve System of the U. S. A , which, during a short 
period, lias been able to secure for the American Banking System a remarkable progress 
by Wiling quite a large part of its funds as a permanent part ot the funds of the 
money market. Again, there is m the country a rich indigenous Banking organisation, 
which, it is the duty of the Reserve Bank to preserve and develop. In this connection 
it is hoped that the* Bank will jealously guard its sphere of influence and object to any 
Legislation being passed without its approval, which will have a direct or an indirect 
influence oil this Hanking organisation. 

Tra.de Agreements 



In matters industrial, notwithstanding the growing ideals of economic self-sufficiency 
in other countries not excluding tho United Kingdom the policy of rapid Industrialisation 
has not been undertaken. But the new orientation which is being given to the Tariff 
Policy through Trade Agreements, and which will leave the country with a shadow of 
protection is a matter of grave and more immediate concern. Those who argue that the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement is to be short lived, or those who say that it gives 
Lancashire no moro than what it already enjoyed, ignore the real point at issue. ft ta 
not so much the concessions themselves, which are to be deprecated^ but the fact that 
attempts are being made to convert these concessions into the basic principles of the 
Tariff Policy It may be that tho Tariff Board sometimes used the price differentials as 
n convenient guide m arriving at its conclusions. Another harmful innovation introduced 
is that tho margin of protection between the United Kingdom goods and the foreign 

’ ^ kmg- 

any 
The 

most%bieotionable“feataro 'of' the Agreement is tlmf tho United Kingdom industrialists 
can oUost to the continuance of protection to any of our industries at any particular 
level at any timo. Unless there is a reasonable guarantee that the protection granted 
will bo continued for a sufficiently long period, no industry will be able to undertake a 
programme of Capital investont, with a view to increase its productive equipment, and 
the country will be no better off for all its sacrifices No government has been known 
to have surrendered such valuable principles unmindful of its own requirements. 

These Arguments,— the Ottawa, tho Indo-Japanese and the Indo-Britash— will ter- 
minate shortly. At that time instead of the negotiations being rushed through, snffi- 
oient material sliould be made available to the public to guage their effects on. trade 
and the industry of the country. In this connection, it may bo mentioned that the 
practice of securing greater trade privileges, by means of separate agreements, is 
increasing and we shall find it necessary to enter into many such agreements m future. 
The Indo-Burma Agreement is already under consideration. It is the direct outcome 
of the political separation forced on Burma, and the preservation and continuance oi 
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the economic status quo can be its only justification. It is, therefore, stressed that any 
nndei standing arrived at between tho two countries should grant to Indian business, 
labour and capital, the same freedom and privileges that they have been enjoying so 
far. It should also be provided that Indian goods entering Burma will continue to 
receive the same treatment as hithertofoio. 

Perhaps, the only relieving feature of tho year is the growing consciousness in 
the country that all is not well with our economic system as it should be If the 
economic resources are to be used to tho best advantage and if any conflict of interest 
is to be avoided, there should be a clear conception of such an ideal towards which 
the Society is expected to evolve. The misdirected attempts at Chop Etestnctions show 
what can happen in the absence o± such an ideal, when tho real issue is to raise the 
income of the people. Equally misplaced are the olforts undertaken in several provinces 
either to diive out the moneylendei or to substitute hnn by an agriculturist money- 
lender. Whatever his fault may be, it has been universally rocogmsed that lie has 
rendered a very useful service to the rural economy, which is difficult to be xeplaced 
by any other agency for some time to come. Yet, to single him out as the only cause 
ot the hardships of the agriculturists, is not only unwise at present, but also unjust, 
seeing that m effect, he is being deprived of his pioporty. In a co-oidmated Society 
he can be transformed into a beneficent institution. 

The main objective in our case is to increase the purchasing power of the agricul- 
turist, and any scheme of reorganisation that we undertake, must have this as the 
real and ultimate goal. It will mean on the one hand an increase m the productivity 
of the soil, through a reform m our methods of cultivation, and on the other, several 
re-arrangements which will enable lum to use the oxistmg purchasing power to better 
economic ends. The institution of Land Mortage Banks aud the Co-operative Credit 
Societies will be helpful in this direction, but their progress will have to be far more 
rapid, and the funds at their disposal far larger, if they are to be of any service to 
the agriculturist. The entire credit structure should be so linked up with the Reserve 
Bank and the commercial banks that it will put much larger funds at the disposal of 
the agriculturist. This, together with schemes of cattle insurance against infectious 
diseases, will remove a great burden from the shoulders of the agriculturist The 
primary necessity of the hour is a reduction of the expenditure for the up-keep of 
the State and its proper distribution directly over services winch will benefit tho 
agriculturist. Without it, all schemes of reorganisation will result in nothing. Even 
these improvements will leave a larger number of people on land than what it could 
support ; and a larger time than what they can gainfully occupy. No doubt, a part of 
this surplus population will be absorbed in the major industries as they developed, 
but what is really wanted, is a greater decentralisation of some of our industries, and 
the development of our cottage industries. 

Commercial ‘Legislation 


A rapid industrialisation of the country will have to come all the same, because 
even with the highest of productivity agriculture alone can never take us far either 
in the matter of wealth, or savings. Certain essential preliminaries, which should go 
with such a development, should not be lost sight of. Just as it is necessary to pro- 
tect the consumer, it is equally, necessary to safeguard tho interests of tho investor, 
and any progress in industrialisation, should be rounded off by an equal progress in 
legislation. It might be mentioned for instance, that we have no proper legislation in 
banking or insurance In the latter, certain developments make one apprehensive that 
both the business and the investor will suffer, unloss the Government takes up the 
matter at an early date. In the country there has been a growth of mushroom con- 
cerns, which do not realise their responsibilities properly. Outside, the Italian Govern- 
ment has refused to allow an Indian Insurance Company to operate in Italy, while 
Italian insurance companies enjoy an entirely free field in India, in the matter of life, 
fire or marine insurance. # There is no reason why this state of one-sided privileges 
should be allowed to continue. Again, it is well known that the German Government 
have put up a control on the transfer of funds out of Germany. German insurance 
companies are doing business still in India. 'What is the security, therefore, to an 
Indian concern, or an individual in the event of a big claim arising againsti them ? 
Insurance Legislation, therefore, requires to be dealt with at an early date. Similarly* 
now that the Government are m possession of the views of various bodies on the re- 
™ I&dian Companies Act, amendment thereof should be proceeded with 
without anv undue delay. Of course, the amended Bill should he circulated and, if 
need be, a few witnesses be examined before formulating the final draft. 
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IU'foiv concluding* I should like to sav that m a few days time, Sir Joseph Bhore , 
tho Inst Indian Commerce Mombci, will ret no irom the Office and L am sure, every 
one m this Hell will dosno me to comey to him oui sense of appreciation of his sym- 
pathetic lieaun^ and prompt disposal of tho questions that wo have had the occasion 
to take tii him, ami his s'ncore elicits to meet our points of view logaidmg them. It 
is true, thou* have boon invasions when wo had differences of opinion with him, but 
(won in these diffeivnoijs, one was sure of the essential purity ot his convictions and 
hunoot beliefs m tin* path tlut he has to follow' On the eve of his retirement, we 
can say with one vmoo that he may elsowhoie outshine the bnlliant record that he 
is louung here. It is a matter of great satisfaction that lie is to be succeeded by yet 
another Indian, Mr Zafvulla Khan, whose astute ability and reputation have preceded 
lnm and which will not bo a small asset in looking well after the Indian interests ; 
and you will jom with me in extending our welcome to him m his new office and oui 
assurance that we shall ho always willing to w'ork m close co-operation on the issues 
that confront tho eountn We shall also bo losing the services of that capable 
administrator Sir Fazl-i- Hussain, who has not been keeping good health for some 
time. We all hope that, being tree fiom the caies of the State, he will speedily re- 
cover his health. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

After the Presidential add t ess, and the adoption of the annual report and the state- 
ment of accouuts foi the year the Chair moved a resolution, disapproving the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to tho promi- 
ses and pledges made to India, was based on complete distrust, in the sense of fair- 
play, of Indians and their ability to govern the country and postulated numorous safe- 
guards opposed to fiscal autonomy. The resolution was accepted. 

Protest against Railway Authority 

The second resolution moved by Mr. A. D Shroff protested against tho decision of 
His Majesty’s Government to specifically lav down tho constitution of the Federal 
Railway authority in the Government of India Bill, which had made a departure from 
the promises given at the Round Table Conference, that the Federal Railway authority 
would be constituted under the Act of tho Indian Legislature. The resolution particularly 
condemned the proposals m part 8 ot the Government of India Bill, all clauses of 
which made Ihe Federal Government aud Ministers helpless in regard to Railway Admi- 
nistration in as much as nil important powers had been vested in the Governor- 
Gonoral*Mr. Shroff said that Indians wore vitally interested in Railways as Els. 795 orores 
of their monov was invested in capital outlay and the Railways employed as many as 
800,000 men. "In future, even small mercies, which were given at present, would not 
be given. There could iiot be any alteration in rates and freights, without the approval 
of the Governor-General. ‘ „ 

Mr. f?. K * Sidhwa seconded the resolution and contended that the Government of 
India’s recommendations in favour of the Statutory Railway authority were on the 
following grounds to render prompt and adequate service to military authorities in 
times of political crisis ; to guarantee services of higher officers in Railways appointee! 
by the Secretary of State*, to ensure future recruitment of Europeans in large scale 
on military grounds ; to maintain the interests of the Anglo-Indian community in the 
Railway Service, The resolution was adopted. 

Safeguards 

The third resolution, moved by Mr. Manu Swtadar, "characterised the safe-guards in 
the new constitution as unduly rigid and that provisions against discrimination were of 
such comprehensive and sweeping character as were likely to cause abuse of power to 
the senous dotrimont of the country’s industrial and commercial* development. The 
proposals regarding shipping were completely retrograde and were calculated to bar for 
ever the development of Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar added that tho safeguards wore a dear throat to the growth of 
proper national industries, Tho British people were accustomed to break promises but 
not throats. The safeguards were merely for the continuance of undue privileges, 
which the British enjoyed in India. He felt that they constituted the surest method 
of precipitating constitutional deadlocks in India before the constitution finally broke 
down* It had been said, continued Mr. Subedar, that the safeguards were never to be 
used but were mere paper safeguards. Then why did they introduce them at all 7 

Mr. Fadampat Singania seconded the resolution which was adopted* 

Ihe House adjourned for lunch at this stage. 
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Indians Abroad 

When the Conference met after lunclx, Sir Purskothamdas Thaknrdas moved a long 
resolution regarding Indians abroad* viewing with “grave concern the persistent anti- 
Indian policy of the Colonial Office which, if unchecked, will _ ultimately cause the 
ruination of Indian settlers m sever al parts of the British Empire.” The resolution 
urged the Government to pi ess for eaily adoption of Mr K. P. 8. Menons recommen- 
dations, regarding Zanzibai, protested against the Morns Caiter Commission’s recommen- 
dations regarding the ban on Indians to buy land in the Kenya highlands, urged the 
Government to pi ess upon the South African Government to undertake the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Cape Town Agreement to tieat Indians there as an integral 
part of that Dominion and to assist them to advance to the level of European copu- 
lation, urged the amendment of the British government’s tiadc convention with the united 
States of America, so as to vouchsafe to Indians complete freedom of tiade m America, 
which Americans enjoyed in India and finally, while opposing the transfer of Aden, 
emphasised the necessity of protecting Indian interests in Aden, if it was separated 

Sir Purshotharndas Thakurdas dealt with each head exhaustively and said that 
the time had come when His Majesty’s Government should he warned that if such 
treatment to In di ans overseas should be persisted m, England would by her own acts, 
make every Indian feel that it was not good for him to lemam m the British Empire, 
In Zanzibar, the very men who -had built up the clove industry by then capital and 
toil were 'being driven out by a stroke of the pen No more ruthless and wicked, 
policy had bevn known anywhere duiing tho last two years He hoped that for the 
sake of maintaining British prestige in India, Lord Willmgdon would announce, 
within a few weeks, the acceptance of the Menon recommendations. 

Mr. Hossambhoy Laljee said that Aden was annexed and developed through Indian 
finance and by Indians and when it had developed to its present position, they were 
asked to clear out. The resolution was adopted. 

Monetary Policy 

A resolution urging the Government to forthwith levy an embargo on the export 
of gold and to buy gold in India at rates equivalent to the sterling rates of gold in 
London was moved from the Chair and accepted. 

Mr. Chunilal B Mehta moved a resolution opining that as currency notos were 
legally convertible into silver rupees, only the Government of India should stop further 
sjue of silver from the Paper Currency Reserve. , 

Referring to tho sale of silver, Sir Chunilal Mehta said that the action of the 
Government in pursuing Hie policy of selling silver seemed fantastic, especially be- 
cause other nations were conserving silver. The right policy of the Government of 
India was to conserve gold to serve the needs of the country m times of emergency. 

Mr. Shroff , seconding the motion, referred to the Federation’s memorandum to the 
Government of India on the question of sale of silver. The sale of silver resulted in 
very extensive contraction or currency. The speaker hoped that members of the 
Assembly would ask 8n James Giigg, Finance Membei, to prove his recent statement 
in the Assembly, with statistics, that the sales of silver had not caused contraction of 
ourrency. 

The Chair before putting the motion to vote introduced Mr. Cromwell, a member 
and officer of the Sound Money Association of the United States of America to the 
House and requested the distinguished visitor to give his views on the question. 

Mr. Cromwell said that he belonged to an association whose membership rose to 
eight million persons, who were all voters. He said that America had also suffered 
just as much as India and she had learnt a lesson by the recent depression that her 
great wealth and power was dependent upon the welfare of the rest of the world. 
The situation in America approximated to that in India 

Mr. Cromwell read extracts from a pamphlet criticising the Bank of England’s 
deflationary monetary policy. He said : “This policy of the Bank of England has 
precipitated a disastrous international currency war, destroyed world tiade and engend- 
ered universal unemployment”. The U. 8. A, said Mr. Cromwell, was opposing the 
deflationary policy of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Cromwell said that America, like India, being an exporter of agricultural 
produce, had also suffered in the recent depression. He attributed the world depression 
partly to the Bank of England, which, with the aid of the Indian Treasury, had 
cornered gold and thus raised the pride of yellow metal and caused automatically great 
depression in commodity prices. 
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Tlow could this uvil he cot >'ected y The answer was to reverse the operation. Tf 
the V S A bought silver and sold gold, the losult would lie achieved. The price of 
gold would thus fall and the piue of commodities would vise thus bunging about 
juosnentv ( He said that then* was an announcement m the Press that the U. S. A. 
would sell its surplus gold That, new r s was a surpnse to lum lie appealed io India 
to co-opeiiite with the V S A. in selling gold and billing silver, so that there would 
he use m juices all over the world. The insolation was adopted. 


Income Tax 


Tluce lesidutions were then put from the Cliaii and accepted. The first of these 
\uged the Government to confer negotiable ohm ac ter on railway receipts. Tho second 
i ('solution disapprov'd of the legislation in certain Provinces regaidmg rural indebted- 
nes>, which would enable biggei landholding mtciests to evade their lawfully contiacted 
debt obligations to the serious prejudice of the interest of the indigenous banker and 
uigcd the Government that till legal provisions on ruial indebtedness should be uni- 
fonn in all provinces and should not be fiamed without consulting the Reserve Bank 
one of whoso mam functions should be tho maintenance of adequate and uniform 
credit facilities m rural areas. The thud resolution urged the abolition of the surcharge 
on income-tax and super -tax, and legislation for allowing business concerns to eany 
forward business losses against the piofits of subsequent veais and for allowing a 
proportionately higher depreciation allowance on maclnneiy in such factories which 
w oiled extra night on holiday shifts. 

Coastal Trade 


t’r. D, P . Kkaitan moved a long lesoluhon regarding coastal trade 
The resolution urged the reservation of the coastal traffic of India to Indian ships 
b> legislation and wanted the Government to increase the share of Indian-owned and 
managed tonnage from 23 7 per cent as at present to 51 per cent of the total tonnage 
engaged in the coastal trade during the next 5 yeais anu to increase the liftings ol 
cargo off the coast by Indian shipping’ from 25 per cent as at present to 51 per cent 
on tho whole (toast dui mg 5 years As ieg;u ds overseas tiade, Inaian-ownoa ana 
managed shipping should, as a first step, be enabled to have 50 per cent of the services 
between Madras and the Rtiaits and between Karachi and tho Persian Gulf Ports, 
during the next 5 years and that foi this purpose subsidy oi bounty not exceeding Rs. 
JO lakhs yearly should he given to Indian-oivned and managed vessels. 

Mr. Khaitan gave figures to show how all civilised countnos m the world weie 
subsidizing their slopping in various ways. AVhy should not India follow' that course 
and like them, benefit by visible and invisible revenues through shipping r 

Mr. V. Bantdas Pantulu emphasised that the shipping industry was not the con- 
cern of shipping companies only but of the whole nation 

Mr, B* Das said that the Government of India had no sympathy with the deve- 
lopment of Indian shipping. He advocated the abolition of the subsidy to the r. ana 
0. Company for carrying mails, now that all first class mails would be carried by air. 
The resolution was adopted. , „ , 

Mr. Amritalal Ojha moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Government 

of India in not affording any relief to the coal industry. . . , , 

Mr. Ojha said that the coal industi y w f as neglected by tho Government and pleaded 
for the complete abolition of tho surcharge on it. , „ , , T , k 

Mr, Matcher jee contended that the reduction of the surcharge by 2 and a half per 

cunt was meagre and niggardly. 

The resolution was accepted. The House then adjourned. 


RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— 31tt March 1935 

Insurance in India 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce resumed sitting to-day ; 

Pandit K. Santanam moved : “This Federation is emphatically of opinion that the 
progress of Indian Insurance Companies is being seriously hampered by the advent ^ of 
manv foreign companies which has resulted in severe competition and that with a view 
to protecting indigenous insurance companies, suitable legislation be introduced by the 
Government at an early date. t , , , n 

Pandit Santanam said that insurance companies m the world had accumulated^ a 
capital of Rs. 9,000 crores. In other countries, insurance companies financed industrial 
development In India, not only had the Government taken no steps to foster Indian 
companies but given free field to foreign companies, Mexico recently introduced a law 
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imDosiM obligation on foreign companies to declare bonus on business done in Mexioo. 

If a simito sfep “as taken m India, be had no doubt that none of tiro foreign com- 
panies would show a surplus on their Indian business. The Oovernment recently gave 
a statement in tho Assembly regarding the extent of nisurauce business m ^ h , o l ^ n 5s ^ 
foreign companies m India, but the real point was that hftyper cent .of «ve ' total 
ranee premium was collected by foreign companies and thus Hs. 12 uoies left todia learij. 
Panda Santanam, concluding, demanded protection against Foreign and Colo ual 

Insurance Companies and appealed to all industrialists m India to insure with Indian 

lnSl MK°J C c m Svad quoted the case of a Bi.t.sh Insurance C ^P“y,^ 0 “Xwere 
to spend a million pounds to oiganise their business in India. Foi«igu top , . « 
able to give fabulous uneconomic terms, particularly, to agents and thus snatch the 
business fiom Indian companies In no countiy. insuiance business had flourishea 
without tho help of the Government. He, thereioie, asked tho Fedeiation to pi ess the 
Indian insurance case with the Government. 

Mr. S. Bay chi supported the resolution, vlneh was earned 

Cultivation or Suuar Cask 

Mr. D. P Rhaitan moved the next resolution urging tho Government to^ undertake 
more rapid intensive steps to raise the standard of cultivation of cauo both -as to ' Q L ® J 
and quantity by inter aha establishment of sugarcane nursoi 10 s m all the .§ 

provinces by the dissemination of information as to the best methods of cultiva o c 
allotment ot fked percentage out of tlie excise duty foi the purpose . 

Mr. Rhaitan said that this was neoessaiy not only m the mte teste of tlic w 
and the sugar manufacturer but also the consumer. In Java sugai mamifaotuiors had 
many advantages over the local manufacturers. The sugarcane yield \ 

six tons per acre, as against one ton per acre here and sugaa*-oane theie v as so ► 
two annas per maund as against eight annas per maund here. Those and other 
advantages there made the cost of production of sugar m India higher. Thuefore, 
local industry deserved tho Government help badly. 

Mr. Abdulla Maroon Jaffer said that forty years back conditions in Java were as 
bad as they were now in India and improvement came about only by the help 
bv tli© Java Government. Unless the Government helped the sugar maustiy, tie 
opined that this industry would never succeed. The motion was adopted. 

Indian Silk Industry 

Mr. Pamelas Pantulu moved the resolution on silk industry drawing fho 
attention of the Government of Lidia to the fact that, despite the protective aut 
introduced last year, the position of Indian silk industry was far from satisxactoi j . 
Recent imports of artificial silk and silk mixtures were so app£lmg that imports ^dui mg 
nine months ending December 31st last had almost doubled. The^Fedcrahon, thoiefore, 
urges that imports of silk mixtures and artificial silk and artificial silk £°Jds, it not 
effectively checked, are sure to oounteivail the effects of protection now extonde 

11 Mr. ^Ram^das^Pantulu, said that senoultnral industry in India was mainly developing 
m Mysore, Bengal, Kashmir and some districts of Madras. He pointed, out ^ that tne 
industry gave employment to about a million families and four to five crores were 
invested m it How it was seriously threatened by foreign competition* espedally fro** 1 
China, Japan and Italy. The import of raw silk into India which was m 
hood of 13 lakhs lbs. in 1925-26 rose to about 32 lakhs lbs. m 1932-38 and the export: 
of raw silk from India which was about 132, (XX) lbs. in 1925-26 almost vanished between 
1031-34 and it was about 21,000 lbs. in ten months of 1934-85. 

After ex aminin g the Tariff Board’s recommendation, the speaker feared that even tho 
scale of duties recommended by the Tariff Board would not give the reqmsite protection. 
Protection should be affoided at least for 15 years, as the people engaged m the industry 
were illiterate and poor and as it would take considerable time to introduce all the 
necessary improvements to enable it to withstand the competition, but unfortunately, 
the Tariff Board recommended protection only for five years which was insufficient. 
He hoped the Government of India would give full effect to the Tariff Board s recom- 
mendation without any delay. The resolution was adopted. T , 

The desirabilitv of negotiating bilateral trade treaties with countries who were India s 
important customers in order to safeguard her export trade was stressed by Mr, fcjhn- 
r am who moved a resolution that in view of the changed economic conditions of some 
of the important customer countries of India, immediate steps should be taken for 
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arriving' at an unilwhtandiug or art angemmt or nogotintiug trade agvoements with theso 
ioieign countries to safeguard the oxpoit, tiailo ot India. 

Mr Shr tram diow pointed .attention to tho serious diminution m tho value and 
quantum of international hade since 11V29, due lately b the poluy adopted by almost 
all countries imposing high tanffs, rostucting the ‘quantity of ‘nnpoits controlling 
tureen exchange, deprecating the currency and like for the purpose of protecting 
national maikets This policy, said the speaker, was dictated by the unwillingness of 
the creditor nations to accept goods and services m payment of debts duo on repara- 
tion account or otherwise. India had been foiced to III aw heavily on her reserves of 
gold and during tho last three yeais evpoited gold to tho value of 65.5 croies, 57 
crores and 33 ororos respectively by way ot supplementing her merchandise deficit 
The only way to stop this was to devise measures to liquidate India’s external obliga- 
tions aud enter into tiade treaties. 

Mr, M. P, Gandhi supported the resolution, which was adopted, 

Indo-Biutisii Tiude Agreement 

Mr. Matin atlas Vitsanji moved a resolution conveying the felicitations of the Fede- 
ration to those members of the Assembly who recorded their decisive verdict against 
the Indo-Bntish Trade Agreement and "strongly protesting againt the Government of 
India not acting on the verdict of the Assembly. The Federation further warned 
British commercial and industrial interests that any agreement, ariived at over the 
head of the Indian oommeiotal community, was likely' to do them greater harm than 
good. The mover, who was strongly supported by Mr. Popatlal Naqri and Mr. Uma 
Shankar Dixit , condemned tho undue haste with which the .agreement was concluded 
and challenged the authority of the Commissioner to sign tho report. 

Mr. Kapadia appealed io the electorate not to return those members who voted 
against the rejection of the agreement. The resolution was adopted with acclamation. 

Separation- op Burma 

Kumararaja M, A. Mulhia Chcttiar moved tho following resolution on the separation 
of Burma:— “The Federation is of the opinion (1) that the .1 P. C/s findings and 
aspersions on Indians m Burma and provisions made in the Government of Tndia Bill 
lor the promulgation of orders restricting the immigration of Indians are unjust and 
unwarranted } in view of tho long association of Indians with Burma and their subs- 
tantial contribution to the development of Burma ; (2) that the provision in the India 
Bill vesting in tho future legislature of Burma power to restrict Eiee entry of Indians 
into Burma or to impose conditions on immigrants makes it particularly invidious that 
the British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom are exempted from such 
restrictions ; (3) that paragraph 2 of Clause 435 of the India Bill whereby statutory 
recognition and approval are given to such laws as to prohibit or restrict the sale of 
agricultural land is, in view of the special circumstances in practice, bound to become 
ot a discriminatory and expropriate ry character ; (4) that with regard to the franchise 
applicable to Indians, no variation should bo made winch will place them at a dis- 
advantage compared with franchise applicable to them at present and (5) that as there 
is a large number of persons m Burma who are not Indian subjects of His Majesty 
domiciled in British India, but are subjects of Indian States, the sections applicable to 
theso persons also, as they are carrying on business or professions in Burma and thus 
have large interests. 

4t The Federation resolves to urge upon the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State that when Burma is sopartod from India, there should be adequate 
statutory protection for Indians in all matters and m particular provision should be 
made with regard to (1) unrestricted right of entry ; (2) carrying of any occupation, 
business or profession ; (3) holding property and public offices *, f4) right to reside 
and travel ; aud (5) right to alienate land and other properties without any restriction; 7 

Mr. Muthia Ohettiar declared that the Government of India far from looking to 
the interests of Indians in other parts of tho world tried in respect of separated 
Burma to impose humiliating restrictions. The speaker briefly related how Burma was 
developed by the labour and capital of Indians even before the advent of Britishers. 
Indeed according to the census report of 1912, the Government themselves had en- 
couraged Indians to settle in Burma. Indians had always thought that the status qua 
would be maintained, but the J. P, 0. proposals came as a bolt from the blue. The 
speaker strongly repudiated the aspersions cast by the J. P. 0. on Chettier bankers. 
He assured that the Chettier community had always been willing to help the people 
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of Burma and -would bo an asset to organised banking system of tho country. Ho 
appealed to the Eederation to take up the cause of Indians in Burma and sti ongly re- 
present their case to the Yiceiov. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta , supporting the lesolution, explained the ^ consults able interests 
owned by Indians in Burma He criticised the 'Finance Member’s contradictions in tho 
Assembly on the question of financial settlement and showing utter incompetence. He 
complained that Indians were treated like Harijan m tho British Empire. 

Mr. B. Das further supported the resolution, which was adopted The Federation 
then concluded. 


The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

The annual general meeting of the Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber was hold at 
Bombay on the 6th. February 1935 under the presidency of Mr Ralumtoola M. 
Chinoy . In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Chinoy said — 

“The situation with regard to oiu* oonntiymen in Zanzibar has Jbeen attracting a 
good deal of attention recently and rightly so as the settlers there who have done 
their utmost to develop their trade are threatened with what amounts to elimination 
if the legislation introduced by the Zanzibar Government is allowed to continue with- 
out abrogation The Government of Tndia sent one of their officers, Mr. Mmon , to 
enquire into the conditions in Zanzibar and his report is a strong indictment of tho 
policy pursued by the Zanzibar Government. 

“with regard to the Clove Grower’s Association Decree and the Clove Ex-porter’s 
Decree, he definitely says that they are calculated to cause irretrievable damage to 
Indian interests ana will practically oust the Indian traders from Zanzibar, Tins legis- 
lation has established a monopoly m the clove trade and the so-called Clove Grower’s 
Association, which will be entirely dominated by British interests, has entered tho 
field of trade in direct competition with and suppression of existing traders. 

W I am glad that his Excellency the Viceroy said in his speech the other day to the 
members of the central Legislature that the Government of India were at one with 
Indian people with regard to this question. I am confident that this high sentiment 
will soon be translated into action. There can be only one solution of this vexed 
question, namely the abrogation of the entire legislation aimed agaiust Indians. 

“I shall refer to the case of one of our greatest national industries, the Indian 
shipping, to show to you how the proposed commeroial safeguards will make it iin- 
possible — if not actually give the same an effective setback-— to develop our industries 
in the future. India with one voice and with remarkable unanimity has demanded 
for years past that Indian shipping should have its legitimate share m the coastal and 
overseas trade of the country and should build up an Indian Mercantile Marine worthy 
of its ancient position in the maritime world. The Government of India have declared 
in unmistakable language that 'they are in full sympathy with the widespread desire that 
India should possess a merchant fleet of its own 7 , and Lord Irwin, as the Viceroy of 
India observed in 1928 that it was an ambition worthy of India ‘that India should have 
its mercantile marine and that the ships of that mercantile marine should be officered as 
well as manned by Indians’. The policy of Government further found expression in 
the Legislative Assembly when it was made clear that their objective was to provide 
for 'an adequate participation of Indian shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of 
India’ and 'that Government are particularly anxious to facilitate the growth and the 
expansion of coastal trade of India in so far as that coastal trade is operated by Indian 
agencies and through the instrumentality of Indian capital’. Even after the failure of 
the Whipping Conference convened by the then Viceroy, Lord Irwin, in 1930, the 
Gpvernment communique issued on Jan. 6, 1980, clearly stated that ‘the responsibility 
will rest with the Government of India 7 of deciding what action should now be taken 
for the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. I have referred to these autho- 
ritative pronouncements to make it clear beyond** any doubt that both the people of 
this country and the Government of India are in agreement as to the necessity and 
desirability of building up an Indian Merchant Navy. 

“Now let me examine whether it is possible to achieve this object under the pro- 
posed commercial safeguards. I may say in passing that I appreciate the recent action 
pf the Commerce Member in effecting an arrangement whereby, I understand, the 
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small ^ steamship companies m the "West Coast will bo al)lo to exist — L use the word 
N'xist' advisedly bec.uist* so Du as 1 understand it will not be possible tor them to 
( iro\\ and f l»*\ i-lnp Para 331 of the .1. 1* 0 Report makes it impossible tor the future 
Indian Legislature to pass any enactment wliwh may discnminatc against British 
^hipping ou tin* giound of leeipun dy It implies that as them is nothing to prevent 
Iudien-ow lied companies imm plvmg tlioir ships in ILitish waters, there should be no 
restriction tor the Butidi ships to ply m Indian wateis. Sir Piuroze Setlma the other 
dav exploded this doctrine oi lenpioeity at the meeting of the Libeial Fedeiation and 
\ery lightly lemarked * 

; Is any tiling more absurd heard of and is not this advice downright hypoeiisy > 
Would it be pi»,sMble for us to compete with British-owned ships m European waters V 
The author of The Report, me fully conversant that for very good reasons it would 
be next to impossible for ns to do so Reeipiontv is moo sham’. 

These winds ot the great Liberal loader will oppioss the depth of national leelmg 
oil this subject 

There are thus' recognised ways of developing the national shipping of a country. 
The most nnpoi taut and the universally recognized policy is to reserve tho coastal 
trade in nutional shipping Accoiding' to the enquiry of the League of Nations, the 
result of which was published in 10111,27 out of 32mautime countries have reserved 
their loastal trade to then own nationals and the English Conservative party recently 
stated that when it got into power, it would leservo then coasting trade to Butish 
ships You arc all aware that the Mercantile Marine Committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, of India themselves tame definitely to the conclusion, that the only effective 
way of building up an Indian Mercantile Marine was ‘the eventual reservation of the 
Indian coasting trade for ships, the ownership and the controlling interest of wdiich 
are predominantly Indian'. But suppose a Bill was brought into the Assembly to-morrow 
for reserving the coastal tiado of India to its own nationals and was passed. Would it 
help Indian shipping at all V l say no, because under paragraph 332 of the J. P C, 
Report both tin* < nmpanv incorporated now' and hereafter m the United Kingdom as 
well as British subjects domiciled m tho United Kingdom wdio are directors, share- 
holders, servants or agents of the Company incoiporated now' or hereafter in India 
shall be deemed to ' have complied with all conditions imposed by Indian law' 
upon emu pan ns so mem pointed relating among other things to tho provisions of 
directors, shareholders, agents or servants, whatever may bo tho provision of the Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature under tho new dispensation of the J. P. C. Report, 
namely the propos'd Commercial Safeguards, British Companies would bo construed to 
have complied with those provisions of tho Law without actually complying with 
them. The reservation, of tho coastal trado would, therefore, not help m the least the 
development of Indian shipping. This is how tho proposed safeguards will militate 
against the development of an Indian industry 

‘Another important manner in which the national shipping industry is developed in all 
maritime ouuntnes is the grant of subsidies. Lei us suppose, foi a moment, that the finan- 
cial condition of India improves and the Indian legislature derides to grant subsidy to an 
ludiiui-eompanv, to enable it to fight against the unfair competition of tho vested shipping 
companies, will it help m any way m building up an Indian Mercantile Marine V Again 
I say no, because under paragraph 35G the British shipping companies against whoso 
unfair competition such protection by way of subsidv is given will M>e equally eligible 
to participate in the grant with Indian companies . 

Mi will now, therefore, 1 m* peitinent to enquire of the Government of India how in 
tho fane of the commercial safeguards m addition to para 334 of the Report, they 
would disihargo their own responsibility winch they have publicly undertaken to pro- 
mote the development uf an Indian Merchant Nary. Lot not any ouo remind us that 
some sort of mi arrangement was effected a couple of years ago. A ship here and a 
route there might, have been granted, hut the net position to-day is that tho position of 
Indian shipping m the coastal trado has increased by one per cent, from 21 to 22, while 
its position in the overseas trade is practically nil. It is not the luck of initiative that 
prevents Indian shipping from going to tho overseas trade, as stated by the Commerce 
Member in tho J louse, but the real fact is that their hands are fettered and hence 
thov carmot take their share in that trade. Restricted as the activities of Indian ship- 
ping are under the present arrangement, it is sad io reflect that the proposed Commer- 
cial Safeguards will make it impossible to go any further and I maintain that the 
Government owe a duty to tho country to tell tho public clearly how thoy propose 
to carrv out their own ‘responsibility and discharge their solemn promise of hmldmg 
lip an Indian Merchant Navy both in the coastal and the overseas trade of rndia. 
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the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 

Tlio twenty-fifth annual tenoral inivliug of iho Nouthoni ludii ClumW of Com- 
merce was hold on fh‘ 23rd Match 193a, at tno Chumluo lluidtim. North Beach 
Road, Madras with Dcit'an Ha'id'htr iba'*n insa ('‘Hif/nhujii't w\, Hu* IV'-odont, in the 
chair. The Chairman, in moving tho udopiion <4* i ii* k IiVpnrt. * .ml 

Under tho proposed now Condimt’on. incipient Indian »Minvn : ?md Ion i-istabl kited 
British business houses will have to cmipcte ou equal ferm^. and iff* ‘.lightest prefe- 
rence or partiality to the fiumei will at mice ho lunikcd a? runh deennumuion I do 
not want to spend man\ words upon tlio iani‘h-hdkod-uf question of Mileguanls and 
discrimination but I Ti'td sure Hint lonceivaUe statuhuy pmuveeu and no Trade 
Agreements can secure their object it they :uv Inivod up.in an unwilling people. 
There can bo nothing to susftnu them when the goodwill oi tin* people has boon so 
completely lost. The same spmt ol disunst and of holding hick a*, much of political 
power and economic freedom from Indian as is Imnnuly pus-iM»», k also clearly soon 
in the way in which the question oi flu* separation of Huron Inn boon worked up 
from the beginning so as to eulmiinfe in the ••rote, quo einicliiM*»ds a I which the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee haw arrived even to the e\lent of ompoweiiug tlio future 
Burma Legislature to refuse free entry of Indians into Burma and to deny them iho 
facilities of holding property or pursuimi any trade ot piofe^sion, while on the other 
hand, British subjects coming from 7,0 X) miles nwav are immune from anv nst notion 
whatsoever, and are untitled to treaty Burma as if ii were their own mother eounuy 
or Colony. There is nething surprising in the unseemly hurry with which t ho Govern- 
ment of India Bill is being rushed through the Parliament,’ as the Bill is thoroughly 
retrograde and unancejnahle to any respectable section of Hie people, and delay means 
strength to the Opposition. It. is’ a covert attempt to parcel up India into 'disjoined 
units, big and small, bankrupt, and solvent, to dues! India of Aden and Burma, to 
remove the Army and Iho Railways from the control of the Ux-m\m and to deprive 
the people of t bo little political education afforded I»\ direct elections now available. 
The Indian Legislative Assembly lias given us \\?r,hefr mi this innke-hohovo at tempt 
and I am sure the country will stand by it. 

The economic condition of the people is growing' from had to worse. The burden 
of taxation is becoming unbearably heavy. Bader pretence of an emergency, 
the heavy surcharges o.i income-tax and * customs duties are imposed. Yeai 
after year the camouflage of detieii, is unstained on nnder-est minted revenues. 
Where is the inducement, in Government to curtail expenditure with huge 

hidden surpluses waiting year after year to he disposed rd m all novel 

schemes y £ ask whether the Government are not. making a < ulculutod attempt to 
make the reformed Constitution its expensive and burden-ome a*, possible, so that, the 
tax-payer’s back may bred' under the burden, of his political aspiration V With the 
tax: burden remaining so heavy how ran there be anv speedy recovery of trade or 
industries V For years together this Chamber has h*m urging the introduction of 
the principle of ea trying forward business looses again*!. the profits of .succeeding 
years. A wealthy country like the I'nited Kingdom has been long einming the 
privilege ot seltnm off losses against the ]ivotits of six Miceeediug years. Tho Domi- 
nions have adopted it Even Ceylon where income-tax law was" introduced only n 
few years ago bus recognised this principle. Five years ago the Government of India 
m an half-hearted manner recognised this principle and agreed to introduce it as soon 
as finances permitted. Ifuge surpluses have occurred and have boon promptly disbursed. 
Can this Govonunont ever be satiated and persuaded to give up any ot tlio existing 
revenues, temporary or permanent however just and reasonable V * 

Nor has the Government ot India or tho Vi 
tangible and concrete for alleviating the effects n 
after Conference has taken place, Haloons of } 

Heads of Departments have boon running times 
their Provinces, Tho sum total of their dulibern 
employed as marketing officers and their assistin’ 
ketvng Board has been formed in Madras, but hul 
invited to sit on it. The chief handicap to tho 
freight. If the Government have no hope of rrm 1 
freights for crops moving to consuming centres i 


rovineml (lovurnrooni done anything 
f tho present depression. Conference 
Xinmters, Executive Councillors, and 
without number between Delhi and 
■Hons is that a few men have been 
its. What have they done V A Mar- 
t a single Indian merchant has been 
marketing of crons is the railway 
kmg a drastic reduction in Railway 
tnd for products of mills and factories 
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moving to tin' internal markets uu> l to the poiK. they imiuhu Uopo to tackle the mar- 
keting m-oldcm tit all The jiioiU* k nt tin* lwiilua\r> ol India Income lespuiisixe to llic 
national needs, then dn^ in iM stupendous ohstui h* P> tin* (.nde and industry of India 
will have bt*<‘n li ii*i.ll v ,u>«l Iomm^n solved Indian mei chants Kuo ceaselessly drawn 
attention to tne Kit -h and dis *1 iimiuiting Kailn. i\ juh- Tim ILuIw.u idles Advisory Com- 
mittee is a meie m.Miuon 1 . .nul men Inuits have noillnn tin* tuiionuj themonc) nor tlio 
patience to light out uise% h-* r oie flu it (\nmmtt«*o tin* Governm-mt are helpless be- 
cause tlii*\ haw no < miRol <e e< tlu* K.ulwa) Agent" m tin* in. dint ol iates between maxima 
and ijttniPKu and tin* Railway ** giv** the steieotv pod repl) tlnu ‘(liLtiaffie i an hem it or 
"ihal Steamship competition un.st be bleed * In Mi<ui lit** high and pieierential rates 
loinaia and mish India-’ trade .uni md stiles da,' ill a ml d«i\ our, Alt 1 lepeated pressuie 
the h’mlwnvs have taken on hand the wau o 4 revising iK* aulnpadej iionojJi Classify at ion 
ol uood>. Bid i. is all a boh* and <oniei method T!n*\ lelue* io son that Wail wav 
tains are a matter ot lib* an l dn dli to moo b.inls and m-o'uUeiiiiei^ and not a mem 
question oL pioht aad !•» s to Mi.;i"hoideis <o tint U.uLw p \ nninpaiins keeorduiglv 
the ernmm'int d hid!**, Iuvv* iieitVi' Im"*m lemeMndod in the nr, o^ttg.itioiL not i*\en noiisul- 
tod. The Ibulwev Bond. the a-epMn-M tax-payei > ropiesmitauve, has had no s.i\ m the 
nutter. ikisvmg n laies an* similar!) non h above the jne-w.ii level Such* conve- 
niences as M*nvmt>le Coupei^ letuui In keis tor long distances etc,, me still nor a 

uniform Ratine ot ad the jfailw.-jv,. 

V!l alvaneel • ■■miLiir.N h ive been making Herculean eifoiis to imse the puoo level. 

Tliev lelued eeirenev sbeil.e-ds ns 4 in*t«*l pMidnetnui, prevented export of 

gold, tvsfwded impoit of foiojgu goods and so on Wha* haxc the <>o\eiument of 
India done v lnste.it ot d*** alouig the rupee lliey haxe praetn ally o\oi valued si. The 
Jtkh rupee (hat iub*d from ISOS onwards op till 1 9- a except foi a lew uiouthb after 
the wat, lias been tianstoimed into the IS l. iupe*s and what is vdp**, the Government 
pretend to ho vo done n in the be,t interests ol India. The dollar has been devalued 
dO per vent , tin* )en hiu h mol devalue*! over 10 per < out , so als<> the Dominion 
•Minvuems, own the Fiaue nod the Mail: mil the brn wlnvli reiam thy gold basis 
have keen tall) devalue l u the post -war pane t The dilteienro hetvvoeu India and 
those eonutrie- j-> thitt th*\\ ii.ut* a National (iovcvnm<*»n while we have not The 
very natural rate) of DM. is hound to rot^* (he infernal pruv level without distur- 
bing the world maikei tor Iirliao oommodiie*s. Kver) pound woiili ol f*ootls sold 
abroad would then r*»t**!i l«fs 13 hiioul ol IK 13-5-1 now. is not that a 

dytimtn ndvauM^e to Indian expoMers 4 If the pri*'t* of Indian e<poit y‘oods 
rises the pi»*e o l similar ^ooK «*onuini , *d at home autonudieahy rises ( tins 
bujiug power ol the masses iise^ whli it. and so the piioe ol imptuded ^oods 

rises and the i‘upnrf»*»*s are iiko henedted The question then arises why Urn 
tJovorument are uiivvdlnie i<» mtro«tuee this very iieoossary an*l harmless 
ehanph It. unlouhtedly is an advantage in the Kuropeau ui“iohunfs and sorviuemen 
Trim make their monthly ivmiltanees horn**, theiehy •* J oUin*» 2 peuve extra for every 
rurme remitted. It is also an advantage to those 'foreigners who want to repatriate 
little by little their capita! m\esb»d m this country In that case also every rupee 
remitted brinpn iM, extra, It uudouhtedly is an advanla^o to ihos»* evportcixs abroad who 
have a pcrf]i ou (he Indian market and want to make their :;ood> as cheap as possible 
to India, so that their ^onds will he sold even at the expense ot Indian produce and 

manufactures In the taee of tlw.se eijcumstaiKes is it possible to suppose that 

Government have devised the ISd. tatio m the best htlereds of ludia V This ^icat 
but imperceptible and intangibly bnietit to foreigners trading with Jndia is priced by 
the Government of India even above political ,soU-;»ovevnmout. bocause 
oven as they concede a further measure ot tespondblo goveiumont tho,\ 
zealously withhold tho rijiht of determining the ciurcucy and exchange of the 
country. The Roseive Bank bus ever) other right tor the control and management 
of the credit and finances of the count r\ but is not trusted w-ith the right, of touching- 
the exchange ratio. So also the Indian Legislature. Whore is the control over the 
economic welfare of The people without the right to adjust its currency according to 
the needs of the country ? Arc wo to believe that the* British Government know the 
economic interests of India bettor than the Reserve Bunk of India, (he Indian Com- 
mercial bodies and the lndiau legislature V Political freedom will re worth nothing 
without the freedom to promote, the economic welfare of the country. 

As though the bondage in flic matter of cuivciicy and exchange is "not complete we 
have had two recent Agreements made between India and Britain almost in an oxparte 
manner* agreements whHi cut into the root, of the industrial and commercial pros- 
perity of the country, and which wore entered into behind the back of the Indian 
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rommercial community as w'cll as uf the Indian Legislatin'' A^vim n:« m dctu- 
montal m substance and so suspicious in the mannei id' t*\ui*u:i'»n are guum to be 
cited and immortalised in iho Chivoiiinu'iit ot huli.i liill , thi*i.*b\ n<i]*l\ i.»- that 
India’s political freedom ns conceded little h\ little, !iet economic <i'q»> , nd« , n» c sh*«nM hi* 
propoifcionately increased and completed These ,ui commits have doomed Innas tulun* 
m quite anotlioi way also. Veiy lmpuihmt < nslmmo t mint nos ot India have been 
alienated and sealed away h\ our di*< iimm.it m** Lud't' and th<*\ hi.e not I»imi slo V \ to 
retaliate Ltaly, Canada, V.orinauy and smaller loantncs have detimtelv inmm«*d up 
their tariff to shut out Tuduui skills mid hides oil loftVc nm a>M sr> ou and 

have been making unmistakable pi ogi ess with substitutes Other * minima ate hist 
entering into trade pa< Is with each other on icciprocal hasw Tic* « *•*% **i am»*nt of India 
who showed mad him*) in negotiating the ludo-Iiutish and hidn-lhu in m a^tvcmiMii > 
have remained supinely unconcerned at the mpid lu-s of Indian maikets with tin* 
progress of bilateral agreements between emmm and Mmiit.iv aU round im. What is 
to bo the position "ut India m the mtern itioual market'll sic* allows Icrself to L* 
jostled out of the comm of trading nations 

It is high time that India woke up from her slumber. Wo iun-t, luno our own 
Trade t'ommissioneis in important centres of the wot Id like New \otk, Tokio Capo 
Town and Colombo We have absolutely no use toi ciwhan Tiado Commit" loners such 
as we have now in London or Ilaintiuig, hut practical Indian biuunessmeti should he 
appointed who can etfoctively introduce goods, organise exhibitions, bring togefhei 
buyers and setleis, settle disputes hotvwn. shipper* and consignees and so mi Fuitheix 
this country should lose no time in euteuug into Trade Agreements with France, 
Germany, United states of America, Ceylon, Australia and Canada, Them is no douln 
that international trade is going* to be severely restricted and curtailed *by the plethora 
of bilateral agreements and tanlf adjustments that are taking place all over the world, 
But it is simply impossible tor us to sit still and watch the fast appi ouelimg isolation of 
India in tho frantic rush ot countries to take possession ol markofs by reciprocal 
agreement. 

Our foreign trade has taken a very unhealthy turn. Ever since I hit am went off the 
gold standard In 1931 and India played the ohoi us girl to her w T o have been living on 
our capital. Tho usually large favourable balance of trade of this couutry has boon 
turned down and the imports of merchandise ’have been paid for, not by exports of 
merchandise but export of gold By this time wo have exported over Rs. 235 
croros worth of gold mostly to England and the United States of America, and Govern- 
ment with all sincerity say it is for the good of the country Tins flow of gold can- 
not be good both to tfxe importer and to the exporter at the same time. Out the 
Government have made for themselves the best of the misery of the people. They have 
sustamod the Indian demand for foreign goods and have made plentiful purchases 
of sterling at the cost of money stringency 'in India. It, never oeouned to Government 
to utilise this superfluous sterling to convert some of the maturing sterling loans into 
rupee loans. That our imports aro sustained only by an export of gold winch props 
up the credit of the people is not tho only unhealthy feature of our foreign trade 
{Sometimes the trade balance is negligible as was tho ease in 1932 when it was loss 
than Rs. 5 crores. Even m 1934 tho favourable balance was only Rs. 2*1 wnv,*, 
imports being Rs. 120 orores and exports Rs. 150 crons, while tho normal foreign 
obligations of India require from Rs. 42 to 50 crores surplus of exports. 

, Taking the 10 months ending 31st Junuarv we find tho imports from the United 
Kingdom increase from Rs 39 crores in 1933-34 to Rs. 44 crores in 1934-35, while 
India’s exports to the Unitod Kingdom remain stationary at Ks. 39 crores. That is 
the result of the Ottawa Agreement. On tho other hand, the Indo-Japancse Agree- 
ment has operated most favourably to India ; while tho imports from Japan increased 
from Rs. 13 crores in 1933-34 to Rs. 17 croros in 1934-35 our exports to Japan in- 
creased from Rs.^ 8 crores ^ to Rs 19 croros the samo period. What is more 
highly deplorable is the position of our export lade 5 to other foreign countries ; while 
our imports from those countries remained more or less stationary, our exports to 
Germany doci eased from Rs. 7 croros to Rs. 5 crores, those to Netherlands from 
Hs. 3 orores to Rs. 2 crores, and those to France from Rs. 6 crores to Rs. 4 croros, 
those to the United States of America from Rs, 12 orores to Rs. 10 cores. This is a 
most dangerous turn in our foreign trade which we ought to doal with without any 
more delay, and there is no speedier action that India can take in this matter than the 
appointment of Trade Commissioners in those areas and the conclusion of separate 
Trade Agreements with those countries. 
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The Chamber of Princes 


Opening Day-New Delhi — 22nd. January 1935 

Viceroy's Opening Speech 

Till- I'liiiiiis Ulhimlii'L- lu't on the 22nd January 1935 .it Nlw Delhi with a Id it 
iittomUnce <d members and galleries wuie ciowded amUi Munsteis ami distinguished 
^ Piinecs were luliodived lo II, K. tli* Yiuuoy in the Chaucolloi s Room 
, ThureaftiM, the Viceroy opened tin* session, with an address lasting lo in mules in 
" il, ‘ 1 he ademed the Princes that it was ul their interest to ]oiii,tlie ifedoi alum s«‘lienie 

Hie \iuuLoy sun I . — 

^nnr Highness * This is the thud tune that L have eii)o t \ed the privilege ol 
pleading at your deliberations m tins Chamber and 1 welcome Yoiu Highnesses mure 
IieaniiN than ever on Ibis pieseut occasion toi various iljsuus. V pound ol neatly 
two \ eais Ims elapsed smee the Just ses-uon took place*, but though there has been no 
i eft u la r mootin'* ot the IhmeeV Chamboi duunj* tins ion** infyiv.il, Vour Highnesses 
have held nnuy mlormal discussions among t \ouiseIves about the all-imporiant subject 
winch Jus mn er (teased ot late to eugai»e your attention —the constitutional fuiuio of 
India to wIik h [ shall briefly refer later in my jeuuik** 

Let me commence to-day by i cloning to the losses that your ordci has sustained 
111 r 10 n 00111 h0 ^ ^ l0 ^ af, t y° aLS There me, I i eft ret to say, no less than four 
Killing I mines who wore members ot this Chamber when last w r o met and have since 
1 101 \ r H UfWX * L ; lwa /- name that I must mention is that of his late Ihglmoss 

VnS*> i Llel, l a ^ ll \“ ‘‘"hiighji, Jam Sahib of Nawanagur, wdio (bed on the April 2, 

I J Jo. As a menibei of tins (duimbor the late Jam Salub attained a prominence that 
lew ruling punees ha\e equalled He served as a member ot the Standing Committee 
Irom ns very beginning until 3932 wlien he was elected Chancellor On no less than three 
occasions lm ropioseoM the Indian States at the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Oeimvu 11 is Into Highness was made a Major m His Majesty’s Army m 101 1 and 
he sol ved with the expeditionary force in Franco lem.umiift mi field service up to 
'into 01 ' , , cognition of lus wuir set vices, he was given the rank of Lt-Col 

m 3918 and Ins salute was raised permineutly to 13 gnus with a personal salute of 15 
guns. He was at the same time granted the tale ot Muluuaja as a hereclitaiv 
distinction bur it was perhaps as a spoilsman and particular! \ as one of the greatest 
and most attractive oucMors that tin world has seen that the late Jam Sahib was 
mast widely known to the general public outside this country. In eveiy walk of Hie, 
he was a man who inspired the affection and regard ot all who came m contact witli 
Ium. In peace and in war, in the sphere of polities and m the field ot sport, ho was 
an outstanding* figure. As oue who was privileged to be on intimate terms with him 
for many years— lor our friendship began bug before I ever came to India. — T mourn 
ms loss very deeply and I am sure that all those present, here to-day who were 
fortunate enough to know his late Highness personally will full v share the' Xeehugs 1 
expressed. ' ° 

Another sad loss that the States of Western India Imre suffered is by the untimely 
»ii j ^*1 Thakuv Saheb of Wadhwan wlio passed away towards the end of 

Jiilv last at the early age of 35 years. Central India has to mourn ’the death of His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior). His late Highness was granted the 
hereditary title of Maharaja m 1918 for his services rendered m connection with the 
war. He was a man of most devout character, known far ami wide for his piety and 
deep devotion to his fatth. The Punjab Princes have lost a distinguished member of 
rr U t ? r< l 0 rV ^ SU( ^? U death in JSuiopo of His Highness the Maharaja of yirmur. 
His late Highness was also given the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918, In recog- 
nition of his war services, he was also gazotced as Honorary Lt.* Colonel and ho was 
further rewarded by the grant of a personal salute of thirteen guns in 1931. To the 
bereaved relatives of these princes I know that you will all join with me m oxpress- 
mg your sympathy and I know too that we are all united in wishing every happiness 
and prosperity to their successors. There are two princes who by the termination of 
* i iavo J?. e0ome now members of this Chamber — His Highness the Baja 

of Fandkot and His Highness tho Nawab of Janjira. To them also we will all, T am 
sure, extend a cordial welcome coupled with the hope that thev will take a constant 
interest hi this Chamber in all matters that concern the Order of Princes, 
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Lla.iu; ; r DEMSt-ArEs 1 Kumnr 

Sahib Zada Aldus Hamad Khan of R ampin and Sir Y X. KvijAiiiamachai'i oi Baroda 
weru sclented to ho delegates at the mooting oi the League of Nations Assembly held 
respectively in 31333 aud 1931 aud we shall look iorward with much interest to the 

presentation of then report. Since the last session of the Chamber, a great step 

forward has been made m pmsuaneo of the policy ot hnnging all Indian States into 
*Ui ect relations with the Government of India. Tins nune has 'how been completed in 

the case ot all the lomaimug Bomba\ States also in the case of Ihhar and Orissa 

and the Central Provinces Them are now onh a small number of States remaining 
m respect oi which the same dung-' lias s’dl to rake, place l should be the last to 
don\ that i ehitumshij) with provuu i.il go\ci aments liti-a entailed many practical advan- 
tages to the State n concerned for l a»n well aw me tlmt these States have had good 
cause toi gratitude to the Local Governments with which thoj have hoen m contact 
hut constitutional deu'lopmiTis lime' made the contiiiuauce oi such a system imprac- 
ticable aud it is hoped that hefote lone: the process of establishing direct relations 
between the Government ot India and over} Mare lu this «'ounii\ will he suecesslull,\ 
concluded. 

Seveial ruling princes fiom the States to winch 1 ha\o just rcfoueil lm\e ox presses l 
strong* desire that their claims to mombeirdnp oi 11ns Chamhci should he duly recog- 
nised. Tins question has engageil the attention ol the Suinduig Committee and" various 
opinions on the subject ha\e hem expressed One of the cogent reasons as I think 
you will agree with me Jm avoiding any precipitate action m tins respect is to he 
found in the fact that cm t«un changes m the constitution and functions of the Chamber 
itself have ot late been informally suggested l shall await with the keenest interest 
any proposals in this regard that may Ins hi ought to my notice Vt present T do not 
wish to prejudice whatever views a our Highness or those Buncos who have uptill 
now remained aloof from the activities of this Chamber may desno to put. forward, 
but I will say this much that L regard the effective co-operation of all Indian States 
both great and small as an object of the utmost, nnportaueo to Your Highness and to 
your Order. It is a tune-worn adiiae that iu unity lies strength and I sincerely trust 
that Your Highness will give your very carmst attention to the benefit of combining 
together as closely as possible for the good not only ot the, Indian States but for the 
advantage of India as a whole. 


Ft until CoNSiiu »'to\ 

I will conclude with jum a lew w T <u*ds on Hut predominant subject to wlueh 
T have already alluded— the fill uio constitution oi this country. I would remind Your 
Uighncsses of two observations that t made when no last met together, firstly, as I then 
remarked, it was the Princes of India who at the hist R. X. C by then expressed 
determination to join with British India in semiring a real measure of progress for 
this country towards responsible government made Federation a practical possibility, 
secondly, l said that no State until its Instrument oi Accession is signed is finally 
committed to the Federation, Ruth of these remarks hold good to-day. No one can 
be surprised that at such a time when far-reaching changes are imminent the States 
should ask for assurances that their vital interest ^ will not lie prejudiced so far as it 
is practicable to do so. Tim mo&t, pniustaking endeavours have been made to see that 
the position of all States that decide oar Federation shall remain secure. 

As I told Your Highnesses at our lust meeting, ? I am personally convinced that for 
the Indian States the wisest course is to accept the federal scheme and I havo been 
gratified to learn that the informal conference of Ministers recently convened at 
Bombay arrived at the conclusion that the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee represents from the State’s point of view a distinct advance of the White Paper 
specially in the financial held. The Bill itself will very shortly bo presented to 
Parliament and until yon have had an opportunity to study the measure and have 
further more considered the di aft instruments of accession aud the Instruments of 
Instructions that are to bo given to the Governor-General and to the Provincial 
Governors, it is but natural tlmt you should desire to postpone your final decision. 
The choice, as I have said, still lies open to you all 

Your Highnesses are no doubt aware that from time to time allegations have been 
made in the Proas and indeed a further instalment of these allegations has appeared 
to-day to the effect that pressure has been brought to bear on the Princes by myself 
or my officers in order to coerce them into Federation against their' will I have 
already on several ooeasions declared that their insinuations are entirely and utterly 
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baseless. I repeat again that they have no foundation whatever ami T am sure that 
Your Highnesses will bo the last to deny the truth of what I say. Nobody knows 
better than the Piinces themselves that "no form of coercion has been employed and it 
is, 1 think, legitimate to conclude that those who descend 1o entirely false allegations 
of this description must lie hard put to it for arguments to support their easo J trust 
that enough has been done to convince jou that m the new constitution no effort will 
bo spared to protect the integrity of the States and I sincerely hope that tho Princes, 
while not unmindful of their own particular interests, will not stand apart from the 
development that must inevitably affect the greatei part of tins great country, but will 
be ready to take their share in 'promoting tho constitutional piogiess on sound and 
satisfactory lines and m helping the new political machinery to function effectively 
to the common good of British India, the Indian States and the Empire. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Tho proceedings began with the Chancellor moving a resold ion expressing profound 
sense of happiness on "the completion by tf M. the King -Emperor of twenty-five years 
of beneficent reign 

H. H . the Maharaja of Patiala said that rhe King-Emperor was tho embodiment of 
enlightened Spirit and loyalty to the Imperial tin one was the essential creed and the 
burning living faith of tho Indian Princes The successful conclusion of the (treat 
War, tho transformation of the Empire mto a Commonwealth of Nations and the 
recovery from the finaneial crisis made the present Sovereign’s reign a most glorious 
period in the annals of that historic House. 

The Maharam of Bikaner , seconding the resolution, said that no one more truly 
deserved the loyalty of his people than the Kmg-Eraperor and the gracious Queeii. 
His Majesty fulfilled' tho ideals of kingship, held botfi in tho East and the West. 

The speaker hoped that no misguided* feelings or political controversies would pre- 
vent any section of the people of British India from -joining the Indian States in 
manifesting happiness on tho occasion of the Silver Jubilee 

His Highness ;the; Chief of Sangli recalled His Majesty’s message, in inaugurating 
the Chamber of Princes, when His Majesty had hoped that he would give the Princes 
a larger share in the political development of their motherland. It was truly fitting 
that this Chamber should pass such a resolution. 

Tho Viceroy suggested that the resolution be passed with acclamation 

The Chancellor next moved resolutions mourning tho loss of the late Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar ami the Maharajas of Sinnur and Dewas (Junior) and tho Thakur Sahib of 
Wadhwan. The resolutions were passed, all members standing. 

The Chancellor then moved a resolution congratulating tho Maharajas of Nawanagar, 
Sinnur and Dewas (Junior) and the Thakur Sahcb of Wadhwan on their accession to 
the Gadi and tho Raja of Faridkot and tho Nawab of Janjira on assumption of power 
and welcomed them to the Chamber. The resolution was passed with acclamation 

Tho Chancellor made a statement reviewing the work of tho Chamber during the 
last two years The Chamber also received the reports of Sir Aldus fctomnd Khan and 
Sir V. T. Krisbnamaehari, as representatives of India at tho League of Nations meet- 
ings in 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

Tho Maharaja of Patiala placed on the table the report of tho representatives of the 
Chamber of Princes at the Joint Parliamentary Committee meeting, in which Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan and Sir P.‘ Pattani pointed out that they had 
not succeeded iu impressing the Secretary of State with the sanctity of treaties, by 
including reference in the Preamble to the Act that tho treaties wore outside the 
Constitution Act. They had been more successful ou the question of internal sovereign- 
ty and the maintenance of full autonomy. 

Reforms Report 

Tho Maharaja of Patiala next moved the following resolution relating to the J. P. C. 
Report 

u The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous declaration about the readiness of 
the States to accede to All-India Federation, provided the essential conditions and 
guarantees which have been pressed for are included in the constitution. 

“The Chamber must however reserve its opinion on the question until the Parlia- 
mentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and contents of the proposed treaty of 
accession and of Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy a re known and have been 
examined. 
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“The Chamber also wishes to emphasise that the inauguration and success ot tho 
Federation will depend oniiroly on the good-will and co-opeialion of all parties 
concerned and upon the clear lecogmtion of Sovereignty of tho States and tlioir rights 
undei treaties and engagements 

“Tho Chamber fui flier emphasise** the necessity of prioi settlement of pending 
claims of individual States/’ ' 

The Maharaja made a long speech in support of tho resolution. Tie hoped that the 
resolution would be passed unanimously. It leaffirmed their willingness to enter into 
the Federation, but the question whether flio conditions laid down had been met 
could only bo decided after the Bill had boon carefully scrutinised. FTe said, “On the 
first examination ot the J P C Report, we arc advised that some important 
questions, Lice the financial conditions piocedcnt to Federation, specially m 
regard to direct taxation and the content ot ledeud subjects, aie left vnguo 
and undefined. In oeiraiu mutters, tho powers of the Fodeiation had been 
enlarged, as for example the junsdiction of the Federal Court. Subjects vhuTi had 
never been discussed \uth us, had been added to tho Federal list On many points, 
further elucidation seems to be neecssai>, as the recommendations in the Report seem 
ambiguous and capable of different mteipretations Besides, it is essential that tins 
supremely important document should be drawn in consultation with the Princes, not 
as an nmlatoial agreement, with the mlieient rights of the States remaining undefined 
as they arc to-day. It is difficult for Princes to considei any scheme of political 
reform. That was and remains one of our essential conditions to the Government ot 
India and His Majesty’s Government. We have not yet been invited to enter into 
further negotiations/’ 

Visualising future developments, the Maharaja of Patiala remarked • ‘‘Who is there 
who would deny that, m the Federal Constitution, constituent units in tho future will 
have to face liabilities which cannot now be estimated V We have the example of tho 
United States of America and even of Impenal Germany, that oven when tho States' 
rights were rigorously and almost religiously safeguarded, the Central Governments 
have inevitably encroached on the powers of tho constituent units/' 

Referring to the circumstances under which some Princes agreed to consider the 
Federal proposal, the Maharaja of Patiala said that u it was not from a desire to 
hinder British India m the realisation of its legitimate aspirations, hut rather to help 
India in her constitutional progress and political development without sacrificing our 
sovereignty and internal autonomy. But to-day, responsible men in British India, men, 
who, I know, bear no ill-will towards the {States, have not hesitated to say frankly that 
m the present scheme of things, Indian States have become a positive hindrance, rather 
than help, to British India. ^ If that is the view of men of moderation m the country, 
it is a matter for Your Highnesses 5 serious consideration whether we should put 
ourselves m a position in winch practically every important body of opinion in British 
India considers us unwelcome partners and looks upon our entry into the Federation 
with suspicion While we are willing to enter the Federation, wu 1 ore equally prepared 
to stand out of the Federal sohomo, if British India is not anxious to have us. 

The Maharaja of Patiala referred to the changing attitude of British India inwaids 
the States and tho opinion of Indian politicians, who favour Federation in the hope 
that tho Trinces would bo forced by circumstances to introduce a democratic form of 
government. Ho said : u Wlulo tho Princes of India have always boon willing to do 
whatever was best for their people and ready to accommodate' ’themselves and their 
constitutions to the spirit of tho times, we must frankly say, that if British India is 
hoping to compel us to wear on our healthy body politic thus Nessus shirt of discre- 
dited political theory, they are living in a world of unreality/’ 

His Highness confessed that he was an optimist and after defining the conditions 
for entering Federation, said emphatically, “\Ve are not enamoured of the Federal 
constitution, as suck. We have never approached His Majesty’s Government and 
never requested them to devise Federation in order to safeguard our future undor tho 
Crown and in British India, As other parties to the constitutional development of 
India desire the establishment of a Federal constitution* we, for our part, will be 
prepared to consider it sympathetically and with every desire not to stand in the way 
of the attainment by India of Dominion Status/’ 

,, of Mandi , supporting the resolution, referred to the fact thnt weroas under 

the White Paper, tho authority of tho Federal Coart was clearly confined to matters 
5 u M SPj° i « x cous tifrtiion, under the J. P, 0. recommendations, tiro jurisdiction of 
the Federal Court was extended to include interpretation of Federal laws. His High- 
ness feared that tins might entail the surrender of a substantial portion of the internal 
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sovereignty of States and therefore, required a careful scrutiny. He also referred to the 
list of Federal subjects mentioned in the J P. 0 Roport. some of which were not 
clearly defined Hence, it was extremely difficult to assess the precise effect and 
scope of these subjects 

The Chief of Sangli affirmed that subject to the inclusion of essential con- 
ditions anti piovisions of guarantees, the Pnnces had no hesitation m joining the 
Federation. 

The Raja of Korea , in an extempore speech, said that if the States were to join 
the Federation, their minimum safeguards must he conceded. He was Sony that 
several impoitaut fundamental conditions had not yet been met. The problem should 
be, however, approached in a spirit of mutual goodwill and accommodation. At the 
same time, the claims of individual States must be decided, so that the path of Fede- 
ration may be lendored smooth. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that subject to essential conditions forthcoming and 
certain necessary adjustments it would be tound that Rulers of bigger States would be 
only too glad to come into the Federation. His Highness added : “I have also no 
doubt in my own mind that whether with us or a little time aftei wards, given 
such favourable conditions, tho majority of other States would equally gladly fol- 
low us ” 

His Highness wanted legal differentiation between the functions of the Viceroy and 
of the Guvernor-Genoial and wanted also that particulars relating to the Treaties of 
accession and Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy to be made available to the 
Princes. His Highness claimed for the Princes Order, certain measure of statesman- 
ship and therefore hoped that they would refuse to be stampeded into an ill-consi- 
dered or hasty decision. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Bikaner associated himself with the views of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain that it was in the interests of rulers, thoir dynasties and States to 
join the Federation. His Highness then referred to the “astonishing allegations made in 
the House of Commons by ths diehard group, some of whom again repeated in 
certain London newspapers, to tho effect that bribes, threats and intimidation were held 
out by the Bi itish Government in England and India to coax, cajole and coerce Indian 
Pnnces to enter the Fedoiation ” His Highness remarked, “They are as sorry a com- 
pliment to the Ruling Princes in India as they are unfair and unjust to the Viceroy, 
His Majesty’s Government and tho Government of India. Such wild statements and charges 
can only result in completely exposing their authors to the lameness of their cause 
and the tactics adopted by them 

Tho speaker also referred to the allegation made by one Member of Parliament 
that before ho reached India, certain Princes had been warned that it would be un- 
wise to invito him and his colleagues to stay with them. His Highness declared that 
at no time did he receive such a warning or suggestion from the Viceroy or anyone 
else in England or India. Tho views of Princes were not likely to be swayed by all 
the horrors of Federation that were being depicted or by their attempts to make their 
llosh creep by various suggestions and efforts to influence the Princes into playing into 
their hands. On behalf of himself and other Princes, His Highnoss the Maharaja of 
Bikaner most emphatically contiadicted these allegations. The Princes deeply resented the 
unworthy charges levelled against the Viceroy, so universally respected and popular 
among Princes, who had done bis best to be fair to all concerned and to bo just m all 
his dealings. 

Tho resolution was unanimously passed. The Chamber then adjourned. 

Second Day— New Delhi — 23rd. March 1935 

The Chamber* of Princes met to-day, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Chamber passed a vote of thanks to the Chancellor for the work of tho past 
two years and thanked Sir Manubhai Mehta, Sir Liaqat Khan and Sir Prabhashanker 
Pattani for their work as their representatives at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Chamber adopted the recommendations of the standing committee regarding 
radio broadcasting and the construction of dams in Indian States. 

Election or Office-bearers to Standtxq Committee 

The Chamber then proceeded with the election of office-bearers. The Viceroy 
informed the Chamber that both the Maharaj of Cutch and the Maharaja of Jaipur 
bod decided that they did not wish to stand for any office or membership of the 
committee. The Chamber held the election by ballot and elected the Maharaja of 
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Patiala as Chancellor and the Makarajarana of Dholpur as Fro-Cliancellor, both receiv- 
ing 31 votes. Thus both seemed unanimous election. 

When the election to the standing committee was talcing place, the Maharajas of 
Patiala and Bikaner proceeded to the dais and reported to tho viceroy that the Chief 
of Sangli had a heart attack. Immediately a doctor was summoned and the Chiof was 
shortly removed by car to his residence. 

The standing committee election resulted as follows : Tho Maharaja of Bikaner 32 
votes, the Maharaja of Panna 30 votes, the Chief of Sangli, the Nawab ot Baliawalpur, 
the Maharajas of Dew as (Junior) and Dungarpur and the Maharaja Rana of Jhalwar 20 
votes each, and the Raja Saheb of Wankenai, the Raja of Mandi 27 votes each. All 
these were elected as members of the standing commitee. 

The Chamber of Princes, before concluding the session, asked tho Viceroy for the 
address. 

The Maharaja of Patiala , Chancellor, in the course of Ins speech, said 4 Tour Ex* 
cellency alluded to the allegations against youi Excellency of using undue pressure on 
princes and coercing and cajoling them into tho acceptance of the led oral scheme Tho 
free and frank discussion on tho subject of constitutional jofoim yesterday should show 
how unfounded and baseless those ehargos are. We fully roalizc the annoyance such 
irresponsible statements have caused to your Excellency 'and wo take tho opportunity 
of publicly stating in the most emphatic terms that the allegations are utterly with- 
out truth. 

The Maharaja of Patiala , proceeding, said: ‘We have noted with satisfaction your 
Excellency's assuranco that every possible effort will be made to safeguard tho interest 
of the princes according to the federation. As stated by some of us during tho dis- 
cussions, the conditions on which the States will join are to be embodied m our 
treaties of accession. Wo are particularly anxious that this document, so far as it 
affects all States, should be drawn up in consultation with us, and we hope your Ex- 
cellency will move of this unsavoury matter.’ 

As regards the delicate question of allocation of seats in the federal legislature, 
I shall be failing in my duty if as Chancellor I do not bring to your notice that 
there are several princes who feel considerable dissatisfaction about their quota of 
representation. I feel sure that his Majesty’s Government will give due consideration 
to the views of such rulers. 

'As regards the reorganisation of tho Chambor which is engaging our attention wo 
realize u in unity lies strength”. Every effort will be mado to reorganize tho Chambor 
in such a way as to secure tho effective cooperation of all States. We can assure your 
Excellency that no effort will be spared to evolve a scheme acceptable to a Verv 
large majority of States, including those who have] associated themselves from the 
work of the Chamber. We are most anxious that this Chamber, founded by a procla- 
mation of His Majesty should fulfil satisfactorily tho objects for which it was called 
into being. The objects will bo satisfactorily fulfilled only by making it representative 
of all States.’ 

Viceroy’s Reply 

The Viceroy sincerely thanked his Highness tho Maharaja of Patiala for las dimm- 
ing remarks as regards the conduct of affairs from tho chair. Ilis Excellency was 
struck by the expeditious disposal of business which, could be an example to other 
bodies not only in India but in other countries 

The Viceroy promised to ^convoy to their Majesties the Chamber’s felicitations 
over the Duke of Kent’s marriage, Tho Viceroy said : ‘It is a very groat 'satisfaction, in- 
deed, to receive assertions on the part of your Highness, and I hope and trust of 
princes throughout India, with regard to these unfounded allegations about myself and 
my officers as to coercion, cajoling and intimidation. I sincerely trust that 4 now tho 
references made by you, princes, will put an ond to such allegations on the part of 
such people and that we shall hear no more of this unsavoury matter. 

Concluding, tho Viceroy reminded the princes’ order that the coming fow months 
were most critical and hoped that their Highnesses would bo guided in all their actions 
in the highest interests of their own States, thoir country and the Empire. 

The session then adjourned sine die. 



The Princes and Federation 

Secretary of State’s Reply to Prince*’ Memorandum 

The text of t.ho White Paper presented by the Seciotaiy of State to Parliament 
was released for publication m India on iho 18th. March 1935 It includes the 
following documents* (1) An mtroductoiynote by IT is Majesty s Seen etary of State for 
India. (2) Sir Akhar ttydari’s letter to Sir Bertrand Glancy of Fob. 21 containing 
the repoit of the committee of ministers, (3) tlio resolution passed by the Princes 
on Fob. 2G. (I) the loiter from their Highnesses tho Maharaja of Patiala, the Hawab 
of Bhopal and tho Mahaiaja of Bikaner dated Fob 27, (5) a note enclosed with (4), 

(0) flic telegraphic despatch from the Secietaty of State to the Government of India 
dated March 14, (7) the memorandum attached to no (G), (S) the provincial draft 
of Tustmment of Accession. 

Tho text of the Instrument of Accession runs as follows : — 

AVheieas proposals foi iho establishment of Indian federation comprising of such 
Indian States as may aeoodo thoioto and provinces of British India constituted as 
autonomous pi evinces ham been discussed between tho representatives of his Majesty s 
Government of Parliament of the United Kingdom of British India and of the Princes 
and rulers of Indian States , and whereas a constitution for federation has been 
approved by Pailiameni and embodied m tho Government of India Act 193o but it is 
by that Act piovided that the federation shall not be established until such date as 
his Majesty may hv proclamation declare ; and whereas tho Act cannot apply to any 
of the territones of A B save with his consent and concurrence : and whereas A b 
in tho exercise of sovereignty in and over X m him vested is desirous of acceding 
to the said federation; (1) now therefore A B hereby declares that subject to his 
Majesty’s assent lie accedes to federation and subject always to the torms of this 
Instrument declares his acceptance of the provisions of the said Act as applicable to 
his State and to Ins subjects with tho intent that his Majesty the King, the Governor- 
General of India, tho Federal Legislature, tho Federal Court and any other federal 
authority established for the purposes of fedoiation may exeioisc in relation to ms 
State and to his subjects such functions as may bo^ vested m them by or under the 
said Act in so far as the exercise therefore is not inconsistent with any of the pro- 
visions of this Instrument. „ , A ** l 

(2) And A B hcie by declares that he accepts the matters specified m the fust 
schedule of this rnstrumout as matters with respect to which the Federal Legislature 
shall have power to make laws in relation to his State and to his subjects but subject 
in each case to the conditions and limitations, if any, set out m the said schedule* 

(3) And A B hereby declares that he assumes the obligation of ensuring mat due 

effect is given to the provision of the said Act within the territories of Ins State so 
far as they aro applicable thorem by virtue of this Instrument. , 

(4) And A B horebv declares that the privileges and immunities as i defined . m part 
VII of the said Act wtiioh aro enjoyed by his State are those specified m &e thud 
schedule to this Instrument, that the annual values thereof so ^ r . a f 1 ^ e 7 
fluctuating or uncertain aro those spocified in the said schedule and that he agrees 
that tho values to be attributed to such of them as are fluctuating or ^certain m 
value shall be determined from time to time in accordance with the provisions of 

*5)° AndA B agrees that this Instrument shall be binding 9 ^ . hi .m fs from toe 
date on which his Majesty signifies his acceptance thereof S 

Federation is not established before the day ...... 103— this Instrument shall on that 

day become null and void for all purposes whatsoever. > . 

,Y (7) And A B hereby declares that save as otherwise expressly provided m tins 
Instrument ho reserves sovereignty in and over, .....in him vested, . 

(8) And A B hereby declares that he makes those declarations for himself, his 
heirs and successors and that accordingly any reference m this Instrument to A B 
is to be construed as including a reference to his heirs and successors. 

Schedules 

Note , — The following article is intended for inclusion in the Instrument only in the 
case of states in respect of which provision is made in the Instrument for agreement 
as contemplated in clause 124 of the Bill 
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Aud whereas IB is desirous that functions'* 5 in relation to administiaiion in his 
State of the laws of the Federal Legislature applying therein shall he exercised hy 
himself and by his officers and terms oE agreement in that behalf have boon mutually 
agreed between A B and the Governor-General and are sot out in the second schedule 
to this Instrument, now therefore, A B hereby declares that lie accedes to the Fede- 
ration on the assurance that the said agreement when executed shall be doomed to 
form part of the Instrument and shall bo construed therewith. 

The last and most interesting part of the 'White Paper is the despatch by the 
Secretary of State dated March M and the memoiandum attached thereto, la this 
despatch the Secretary of State makes clear that though his Majesty's Government 
recognize the advantage of further clarifmg the practice governing the exercise of 
paramountcy such issues cannot be determined bv the consideration whether the 
states do or do not federate; still less can a settlement of any outstanding claims of 
individual States referred to in the letter of their Highnesses bo based on any such 
consideration ? The Secretary of Stato welcomes the legal advisors of thoir Highnesses 
and is confident that the difficulties regarding the form of tho Bill can be satisfacto- 
rily adjusted- The Secretary of State’s memorandum answering the position taken in 
their Highness’ note states inter alia : *A Federation is a union of a number of 
political communities for certain common purposes and every vsuch union necessarily 
involves that the sum of powers of oaoli Federating community shall with its assent 
thereafter he exercised by the central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It is 
this organic connection between the federal units themselves and botweon each of them 
and tho centre authority which distinguishes a Federation from -a mere alliance or 
confederacy. His Majesty’s Government have never contemplated the Federation of 
India only as an association in which British India on the one hand and the Indian 
States on the other would do no more than act in concert on matters of common 
concern. From an early stage, discussions have centred on the creation of an organic 
union hetweeen the two with the federal Government and legislature ex-oroising on 
behalf of both the powers vested in them for that purpose. 

Tne following note by the Secretary of State for India gives Ms 
reading of the entire situation regarding the Princes and Federation as 
disclosed by various papers. 

tf In the course of the debate on Fob. 26., I undertook ihat as soon as T recoivod 
in detail criticisms of Indian States on the Government of India Bill I would in some 
appropriate way put Parliament in possession of them. On March 5, I received from 
the^ Viceroy the text of the letter addressed to him by their Highnesses tho Maharaja of 
Patiala, the Nawab -of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner commenting on the Bill. 
I have since ascertained through the Viceroy that these princes have no objection ia 
its publication an it forms no. (4) of the series now presented m this White Paper. 
The replies of the princes to Viceroy’s enquiry about the publication of this letter 
confirms — what is stated in the letter itself — tnat it is in no sense a withdrawal from 
their adherence to the policy of all-India Federation. It was sent to the Viceroy as a 
basis of future negotiations and discussions with a view to facilitating the entry of 
Indian states into the Federation and to explain to his Majesty’s Government difficulties 
which the princes felt so far as they had been able to examine tho federal scheme as 
set out in the Bill. Their note was prepared in the shortest possible time and they are 
anxious that any impression based merely on the manner in which their case is pre- 
sented should not lead to a misunderstanding of their attitude. 

My despatch to the Viceroy and tho memorandum which accompanies it will assist 
to present the matter in its true perspective. The range of apparent differences in 
regard to the Bill is in the first place narrowed by the fact: that certain matters which 
have been brought into discussion are quite outsido the scope of the Bill. There are 
certain matters of which exercise of paramountcy of the Crown is an example which 
are. undoubtedly of importance to tne States but they have for some years been a 
subject of discussion between his Majesty’s Government and the Princes and are 
independent of the form of the Bill from which they are a distant issue. 

Secondly these papers will, I hope, dispel suspicion that his Majesty’s Government 
has departed from any agreements arrived at or from assurances given. In more than 
one passage of documents representing the views of the princes {here appears a sug- 
gestion that in various particulars the Bill is based upon new decisions by Ids Majesty’s 
Government But except in regard to two points of secondary importance which are 
referred to m my memorandum provisions of the Bill embody recommendations ol 
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the Joint Select Committee's repoit which in so far as the piinees aie concerned follow- 
ed substantially the scheme of the White Paper which itself was based on conclusions 
of the Round Table Conference. Thoie has been no departure from the principle then 
agreed upon. 

Thirdly, the range of difference is further narrowed by the fact that his Majesty’s 
Government has, on examination of the prince’s note been able to suggest modifica- 
tions in presentation of certain details of the Bill which, if accepted bv Parliament, 
should go far without auy sacrifice of essential principles of the Joint Soleot Com- 
mittee's report to meet the difficulties which the princes have felt in lespeet 
to them. 

There remains the problem of the precise manner in which the States aie to accede 
to the federation— a problem which anscs mainly in connection with clause (6) of the 
Dill and foim of Instrument of Accession. This is in itself a difficult problem if only 
on account of its novelty and of its far-reaching consequences But the analysis of the 
problem in that part of 'memorandum which deals with clauso (C) will show that the 
point of view of the princes and of the Bill are not as mav have been assumed incon- 
sistent The problem, indeed, is loss one of opposing political outlook than of drafting 
teelmiquo The desiderata of his Major's Government and of the piinees are not 
irreconcilable though the problem remains of biinging them together in terms of a 
statutory document. I am confident, however, that the discussions between legal rep- 
resentatives of States and parliamentary draftsmen to which princes have now agreed 
will commend thomselves alike to States and to Parliament. A careful consideration of 
documonts now available has confirmed the view which I have already expressed that 
there is no reason for Parliament to delay further the consideration of the Bill pon- 
ding conclusions on points with which I'have dealt in the memorandum. 

I shall as opportunity arises m discussion of any subsequent clause which may be 
affected either propose amendments, or explain to the House the direction m which his 
Majesty’s Government intend to suggest modifications. _ If it should subsequently 
appear necessary to put before the House changes in some of the earlier clauses 
approved by it, the most appropriate method of doing so will have to be considered. 
But I would emphasise here that our task at the moment is to frame a constitution 
for India in such a form as may in the judgment of Parliament seem best suited to 
her needs. In doing so it is our duty to see that while preserving the substanco of 
what in our opinion is essential to constitution the forms of the act shall offer no 
unnecessary difficulties to States when time comes for them to take then* decision 
regarding the accession. 

Secretary of State’s Despatch 

The following is the telegraphic despatch from his Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for India to the Government of India dated March 1 
1935: — 

C I have received from your Excellency’s Government : 

(1) On March 1, 1035 a copy of the letter from Sir Akbar Hydari to Sir Bertrand 
Glancy dated Feb. 21, communicating tho result of the deliberations of tho committee 
of States’ ministers on the Government of India Bill (telegraphic summary of which 
was recoived by me on Feb. 22, 1935). 

(2) On Feb. 20, the resolution passed by ’the meeting of States’ rulers and repre- 
sentatives held at Bombay to consider tho report of then* ministers committee in 
which they state their views that in many respects the Bill and the Instrument of 
Accession depart from agreements arrived at during the meetings of representatives 
of States with members of his Majesty’s Government and that they rogret to note that 
tho Bill and Instrument of Accession do not secure those vital interests and funda- 
mental requisites of States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis,’ They 
add that hn their prosont form and without satisfactory modification and alteration on 
fundamental points the Bill and tho Instrument of Accession cannot be regarded as 
acceptable to Indian States.’ 

&) On March 5, a letter dated Feb. 27 from their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Patiala, the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner with an accompanying noto 
in which they had asked your Excellency’s Government and his Majesty’s Government 
to consider as a true reproduction of the gist of opinions held by the princes’ meeting 
at Bombay. There have appeared in the press accounts of speeches made at that 
meeting and I understand that now they have been transmitted to your Excellency. 
I assume, however, that the above-mentioned documents are those which the rulers 
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desire your Excellency's Government, his Majesty’s Government and the Farliamont to 
take into account. I welcome the assurances contained in then HKhnossos letter t 
Feb. 27 regarding their motive in addressing yon and their declaration that there is n 
intention on their pait to resile from the position which they had _p voviously ^ taken. 
The substance of the proposals regarding federation has been before the ^ ares sme 
publication of the White Papei in March. 1933 and many of the details *eio jammed 
m the course of the proceedings of the Joint Select Committee which had the 
of delegates representing th© States. The recommendations of the commitko made 
material change m the proposals so far as they concern the ^ Stales and ™ 
drafted with tlio intention of giving effect as closely as practicable to the luommer ^ 
tions of the committee In onLy two points of secondary imporlanco (to j*Jmd ” 
once is made in the attached memoiandum clauses 14* and thou an> . , 

from the scheme as presented in their lepoit His s Majesty s <«ovoinmenl \ 4 

exigencies of Parliamentary business did not permit of anv considerable do a> . ' 

the publication of the Bill and . its consideration by ihe P<u iuunenl aiid^ ^V ls 
doubt curtailed the opportunity which the peuod of delay might ha\u an 
discussion with the rulers or their representatives on points which aiosc in the eouise 
of their examination of the Bill. 

I can readily uuderstaud that the latter ch-cumstan-'o ^counts for «*““ " f [j|“ 
difficulties which have oecuiTod in apprehondmg the full pinpoit and mtenuon 
form of drafting adopted in some of the clauses oi the Bill. frmn 

Highnesses have expressed the view that the Bill differs m impoitant lospi 
the scheme hitherto discussed and that the method adopted for L ‘i 

tion is such as to constitute an ap preachment on the rights of bUtes outsido « 
sphere. I must state in the plainest terms that there was no such intention m the m ■ 
of his Majesty’s Government. In order that any misunderstanding 
be removed at the earliest opportunity I enclose a memorandum examining in < 
the specific points raised m relation to the Bill and and the Instrument of A.c( • 
T hope your Excellency’s Government will take steps with the least i 
delay to placo this despatch and the enclosed memorandum m possession o£ no 

It is, however, advisable that I should add here a , further observation. At the 
moment the only matter in issue is the terms of the Bill constituting the suiomo o 
federation. His Majesty’s Government are prepared to give careful i 

any views express^ by the ruler regarding the form of the Bill and ^ to 
to Parliament any modifications which will bo consistent with the preservation or it. 
essential provisions meeting any legitimate difficulties which may have arisen Bom s 
consideration. But it is not the intention of his Majesty s Government at this stu o 
seek *from them an undertaking to enter the federation or to discuss new marrt s 
which have no bearing on the form of the Bill. 
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exercise of paramountcy should be settled as a condition prooodent to ilic acussion ot 
the States to the federation. A greater part of the field of paramountcy is uni ouch c 

b> The Bill' contemplates that certain matters which had previously been rh^rminod 
between the States and the paramount power will, in future bo regulated to the 
that the States accede to the federation by legislative and executive 
federation. But in other respects and in all respects as regards non-fodtmmg states 
the paramountcy will bo essentially unaffected by ihe Bill. T desire at once to make it 
plain that though his Majesty’s Government ^ recognised ihe advantage of mnmv 
clarifying the practice of governing the exercise of paramountcy such issues cannot 
be determined by the consideration whether Hiatus do or do not federate, still loss can 
settlement of any outstanding Slaims of individual States referred to in paragraph (2o) 
of the note accompanying their Highnesses* letter of bob. 27 bo based on any such 
consideration. 

In para 15 of the same noto and at item (3) of the Jast list attached to it their 
Highnesses have called attention to the manner in which individual rulers have entered 
into in relation with the Crown and the matter is also alluded to in para (9) of 
the note. I cannot believe that their Highnesses in expressing their views on this 
matter had any intention of questioning the nature of their relationship to the ai ng- 
Bmperor, Thfe is a matter which admits of no dispute. 
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. The accompanying memorandum while designed to remove any such misunderstand- 
ing as that to winch I have referred m para (2) of the despatch contains also a note 
in each clause to which reference has been made in their Highnesses’ letter of Feb. 27 
and m the leport of the committee of the ministers. It will, I hope, suffice to meet 
many of the difficulties to which they have given expression and materially to borrow 
the field of differences I am glad their Highnesses have now arranged that their law- 
yers should meet Parliamentary draftsmen in older to explore those points which 
arise from tho form of drafting adopted This will farther facilitate discussions and 
the disposal of any point winch may remain at issue and I associate myself with the 
expression of their Highnesses’ confidence that difficulties which they have felt in 
regard to the form of the Hill can be satisfactorily adjusted. I am arranging to present 
these documents to Parliament and shall be g*ad if you will arrange tor their publi- 
cation in India. 


Princes’ Letter to Viceroy 

The following is the text of the l etter to the Viceroy from the Maha- 
raja of Patiala, the Nawah of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner . — 

The Chancellor has already communicated to your Excellency tho resolution unani- 
mously passed by the meeting of the princes and representatives of States field at 
Bombay at Ins invitation and we now take the earliest opportunity of sending you the 
criticism of certain fundamental proposals of the Government of India Bill and draft 
Instrument of Accession. While forwarding these views we should like at the very 
outset to point out that it is only now after the publication of the Bill that we have 
been able during tho brief time at our disposal to examine the scheme. 

We considered the provisions of the Bill and the Instrument of Accessions and 
feel that the various resolutions of the Chamber of Pnnces and informal meeting 
of the Princes held from time to time have not so far received that attention 
of his Majesty’s Government which they deserved. We should strongly urge that to 
achieve satisfactory results this representation and others that may follow from us and 
from the ministers’ committee may be given due weight and full consideration. We 
would, therefore, request your Excellency to he so kind as to foward to his Majesty's 
Government in full the suggestion contained in this joint letter which should form the 
basis of further negotiations in this connection. We should like to emphasise that tho 
points contained in this letter are true reproduction of the gist of opinion held by the 
princes’ meeting at Bombay and they should be treated as such by the Government 
of India and his Majesty’s Government. We feel that unless and until we secure full 
agreement of his Majesty’s Government to points herein raised it will be difficult for a very 
large ^ number of princes at any rate to accept the federal scheme. Most of the points 
mentioned in our letter are of a fundamental character and the success of our further 
negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and the princes in relation to the scheme 
of federation will, we believe, entirely depend upon the extent to which his Majesty's 
Government will be prepared to accept the proposals of States contained herein. 
The minister's’ committee has been asked to continue further the examination of the 
Bill and subject to confirmation by the princes to keep the Government of India and 
bis Majesty’s Government fully informed of thoir criticism and their findings so as to 
eliminate all chances of unnecessary delay in placing our observations and criticisms 
before his Majesty’s Government. The pnnces earnestly hope that they will not bo 
rushed into taking decisions becauso the problems now “before them in final form are 
of vital importance and it is not possible to over-emphasise extremely the momentous 
nature of decisions of States in respect of such matter. We confidently rely on your 
Excellency’s full support in this matter and will be prepared, should your Excellency 
so desire, to meet your Excellency at Delhi or elsewhere for the purpose of further 
explaining in person to yon difficulties whioh have arisen and which have made it 
impossible for the Hydari committee and the pnnces and their ministers present m Bom- 
bay to advise States in general to accept the federal scheme in its present form. 

We should like to make it clear beyond doubt that there has never been any 
intention on our part to resile from the position we had all along taken. It has 
throughout been our contention and we have never departed Horn the position that 
acceptance of the federal scheme by us will depend entirely upon the inclusion in the 
scheme of reforms of certain fundamental conditions and essential safeguards which 
we consider necessary for unimpaired continuation of our sovereignty and autonomy 
within our States, The schemes before us has failed in many instances to satisfy us 
in that respect and we have wasted no time in informing his Majesty’s Government 
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through your Excellency of the view we take of the situation, AVo are confident that 
our action will not lead to any misunderstanding It is, in our opinion, still not 
beyond the sphere of statesmanship to adjust our differences in su< h a manner as 
would lead to satisfactory and desired results. We record m a separate note attached 
herewith as briefly as possible our criticism in so far as it had been possible for us to 
oxamiue the proposals ot his Majesty's Government regarding the federal & heme as 
placed before us in the form of the government of India Dill and draft Instruments of 
Accession. 

The note attached to the princes' letter to the Viceroy deals at length with various 
matters especially clause (6) of the Dili. 

The following is the list of points in relation to which the constitution bill lias, m 
the opinion of the princes, gone back compared to the White Paper or the ropoit of 
J. P. 0. 

1. Sec. (6) Tnstru?7i€nts of Accession : — The Committee under Lord Halifax had 
intended this document as an agreement, An agreement is bilateral in term and creates 
reciprocal rights and obligations. It is now to be only a declaration by the princes that 
they accept the Act as applicable to their States and their subjects. 

2. The transfer of powers from the Indian rulers was intended to bo for federa- 
tion purposes only. This limited character of the transfer is not brought out in the 
draft of the Instrument of Accession. 

S. Description of the rulers with whom former treaties of alliance and perpetual 
friendship had been onfered into as only under the suzerainty of Ins Majesty the King, 

4. In the matter of Administration. The princes arc asked by clause 121— to 
exocute agreements that they would efficiently administer a subject matter with regard 
to which they had agreed that the federal legislature could make laws instead of 
letters of request being sent through the representative of the King. The Governor- 
General was to be authorized m Ms discretion under clause 127 to issue directions 
that they should make the standard of their state administration oven in regard to 
non-fedoral departments adequate for the purpose. 

5. The sanctity of existing treaties is explicitly safeguarded oven in the proposed 
instrument of Accession. 

6. The eligibilny of Indian States subjects for appointments to posts undor tho 
Crown recommended in paragraph 367 of the Joint Boloot Committee's repoit is not 
reproduced in tho Bill, 

7. Finance.— The maximum limit of the refund of income tax to British India by 
the princes which was fixed at 50 per cent by the Joint Select Committee is abandoned 
in the Bill. 

8. Tho Joint Select Committee had removed tbe fixing of a time limit within 
which the portion of the income tax revenues refundable to the provinces had to bo 
returned to the provinces. There is no provision in the Dill for extending tho time 
limit. 

9. Financial Emergency as proposed to be defined by the States delegation when 
alone.— A surcharge on the incomo tax on tho capital or income of the companies was 
permissible which was considered not.ummsonable by the Joint Select Committee is not 
reproduced in the Bill. 

10. Against any future refund of excise duty or surplus taxes to tho Status there 
had never been any proposal to sot off the immunities or privileges as now proposed 
by clause 147. 

11. The Federal Railway.— The authority managing tho fudoral railways would 
also be the controlling authority over the Indian States railway boards. This had 
never been intended. The federal railway authority was only to be a co-ordinate body 
and oannot control the working of competitive system of railway in Indian States. 

12. The railway tribunal was intended to bo an impartial Board of arbitration for 
both the parties in the Bill, It has become a court for Dio States 1 railways to pray 
for relief like plaintiffs with the invariable onus of proof on their shoulders. 

The following is tho subsidary list of amendments suggested to tho constitution bill 
by the princes 

1. Clause 26 (4) (b). It would look more proper and cause greater satisfaction and 
goodwill if the same disability is applied to lent officers under the States. The officers 
whose services have been lent to States still hold positions of profit under tho Crown 
in respect of their pensions, The state representatives should not have the appearance 
of an official block. 
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2. Clauses 110 ami 279. Tho benefit of these elaases should bo extended to the 
subjects of Indian States 

vi. Clause 1112. There is no valid reason to deprive the party dissatisfied with tho 
opinion of tho tn banal ot Ins light to appeal to the Pi ivy Council. He may not Iiavo 
elected to entrust his case to the ad hoc judicial tribunal. 

4. (/lau*e 151 i RecipLOcity demands that the States property like Government 
sec antics should be exempted hom income tax and other forms ot taxation 

5 Clause 109 Retioeession of jurisdiction over railway lands should precede 
accession to federation and prevent the descent by way of succession of such jurisdic- 
tion from the Governor-General in Council to the Federal Government. 

t>. Schedule 1, part II : There ought to be no power to change the proposed allo- 
cation of scats without some well defined cause like tho increase in population or in- 
crease in salutes ot guns. 


Note attached to Princes’ Letter 

The following is the extract from the princes’ note accom- 
panying their letter to the Viceroy 

Tho special conforonco of the prinoos and ministers held at Bombay during this 
week havo unanimously recorded their definite opinion that m their present form and 
without satisfactory modifications and alterations with regard to the fundamental points 
the provision of the constitution bill and the Instrument of Accession cannot be accept 
able to Indian States. It is necessary once again to convoy to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment those modifications and alterations which would obviously include also additions 
and supplying of omissions and which the princes have been regarding from the verv 
outset to he vital and fundamental. 

In this connection it has been all along understood and had been so agreed at tho 
meeting of the committee appointed under the presidency of Lord Halifax at the third 
Round Table Conference that tho federation would derive its powers in pail fiom tho 
powers which the ‘rulers of tho States would agree for the purpose of tho federation 
only to 4 transfer to this Majesty the King for exercise by the Fedeial Government 
and legislature and other federal organs. In older to effect the transfer of those powers 
an agreement would require to bo made by each State individually with the Crown 
which might be termed an Instrument of Accession. 

These instruments # which are further described in the proceedings of tho conference 
to be treaties wore intended to be mutual agreements necessarily bilateraL in effect 
siuee they were meant to provide also for their acceptance by the Crown upon tho 
terms and subject to tho conditions expressed therein. These treaties of accession as 
we want them to bo designated were meant to bo go veined by the ordinary principles 
of contract and were to be construed in accoi dance with the generally recognised 
rules of constitutional law. The princes have never agreed to accept any act of the 
British Parliament as binding on them and do prince will as contemplated by clause 
6 (a) of the pioposed bill declare that he accepts this act as applicable to his State 
and- to his subjects It was only to avoid a verbatim reproduction in the treaties of 
accessions themselves of the wording of each clause of the act which related directly 
or indirectly to the States that any reference to the act was thought permissible 
in tho treaty of accession. 

The procedure regarding the treaty of accession that comended itsolf to Lord Hali- 
fax’s committee was to execute an agreement whereby the states would convey to the 
Crown a transfer of the necessary powers and jurisdiction in accordance with tho 
specific provisions of tho act This procedure would enable respectively the Govomor- 
Ueneral Of the federation and the other federal organs established for tho purpose of 
carrying out of the constitution to exercise in relation to the States and the subjects 
of their rules but only in accordance with the constitution the powers which the 
rulers had agreed to transfer. 

It is obvious that this conformity to the constitution was suggestod in order to 
avoid the reproduction of the wording of each clause in the Act relating 
to tho States m the document, only a labour saving device. The princes have all 
along looked upon these treaties of accession as the really operative instruments bin- 
ding them to the federal constitution and not the constitution act which as an Act, of 
Parliament they cannot be expected to accept as binding on them or as applicable to 
their States and their subjects. With regard to the Indian States the structure of the 
bill has to be in conformity with the provisions of their treaties of accession* not 

66 
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that their treaties of accession should ho m keeping with tho provisions of the 

constitution aot , , . . 

We are also of the opinion that it is impel ativoly neoossary to provide spivmeally 
in the constitution act that no provision of tho Vet shall ho doomed to override 
any provision of the treaty of accession and that in case of oonihot tho treaty of 
accession shall prevail. 

Lord Halifax’s committee considered it desirable «that the draft of this treaty of 
accession should bo discussed between tho Vieeioy and the repiesorifritivos of states. 
It was suggested that ‘opportunity might bo found to enable tho pi moos views on the 
draft constitution to be made known to Parliament while legislation was in progress 
and possibly again at a latter stage (i. e. during the report stage) if important amend- 
ments were introduced m the scheme aflei its dis<ussion in the joint committee 
whero the States would he lepiesonted and the mt induction of a bill in Parliament. 
The prinoes seek this opportunity to press their views on tho essential and funda- 
mental points they have urged from the outset. Now the lull has been already intro- 
duced m Parliament and they apprehended that in its present, foun it has altered and 
omitted several important points from tho recommendations of the Joint Select 
Committee. As obseived by our ministers, tho bill departs in several important respects 
from the agreed position arrived at during tho mootings of the States* lepresentatives 
with his Majesty f s Government and with tho mombeis of tho Joint tfoleet Committee. 
The bill has also embodied certain now features which raise issues of a grave and 
momentous charactor that have not hitherto been discussed with the pi moos or their 
representatives. A separate note is appended dealing with the matters which had 
been mutually and finally settled m regard to which the agreement arrived at has not 
been incorporated in the bill. 

These treaties of accession were intended to be bilateral in charactor creating 
rights and imposing reciprocal obligations both on the rulers of Indian Statos 
and on the Crown. They also expected that tho Crown would accept 
the liability to preserve and safeguard the whole of their sovereignty and 
not specifically delegated from any encroachment m future Tho procedure 
now embodied in the Government of India Bill is only for a declaration by the Indian 
ruler that he accepts this act as applicable to his State’. His Majesty has only to 
signify his assent to this declaration which does not commit him to any furthor 
obligation to safeguard the remaining power and jurisdiction of the ruler within his 
State and over his subjects. Tins position is far from what has been understood by 
the prinoes ail throughout. 

Moreover the treaty of accession was to provide for the transfer of certain powers 
and jurisdiction of the Indian States 'for the purpose of the federation only.’ In order 
that 1 these powers so delegated may bo exercised bv the now federal Gmernmont anil 
its several organs a situation as contemplated by clause t45) of tins lull had never boon 
discussed with us and conceded. If there was a breakdown of the constitution it was 
never contemplated that the powers so transferred by tho States wore to he exercised 
by the Govornoi -General for an indefinite length ui time. It the breakdown was not 
repaired and the machinery of Government was not restored to its normal structure 
within a certain definite time tho pouein transferred by the States must revert to tho 
princes owing to the failure of federation, tho solo object of tho transfer. Furthermore 
it must be observed that these powors vero being made over to the Crown as a Uustoo 
for their delegation to the federation to ho jointly exercised by British India and tho 
Indian States. It was thus undm stood that in tho ovont of a bioakdown of the fedoxal 
constitution or an amendment without tho consent of tho States boyond such minor 
changes in respect of which previous consultation may not bo necessary by agreement 
the trust would be determined and tho powers transferred would rovert to the States. 
It need hardly be added that when such a reversion has occurred the exist tng relations 
between the Crown and tho States would be again rovivod. The princes, therefore, 
urge that this aspect of tho delegation of power should bo fully recognised with pro- 
visions of the constitution act. 

Secretary of State’# Reply to Princes 

Tho following is the extract from the memorandum attached to tho Secretary of 
State’s despatch and this extract is in reply to the observations made by tho princes’ 
memorandum on clause (2) and (6) of the Bill. 

Clause 2 (3). It is suggested at paragraph No. 10 of the note and in the minister’s 
report that words by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise, should be omitted 
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from danse 2, ]>n&e 1, lull's 11 ami 15 Those words mo descriptive and have in 
juomstMVVs nu opoiuhvi' oiToct hut wlnlu his Majesty's Government have no objection 
to their omission mihv the essential purpuit ot the clause would not be altered, they 
must make it idem that they do imt thereby accept the claim which appeals to be im- 
plied m paiagiaph Xo. 10 ot the unto above lefoned to that the Crown's present rela- 
tions with the States lime a piuel> nmti actual basis, 

(IL) It is fmthei suggested that on page 1 lines 18 and 19 the words *or as may 
lie orhetwise Unvoted h\ Ins Majesty' should be omitted The omission of these words 
Would have the insult of dojniung Jus Majesty of the right to dologate cortain pre- 
iogativo poweis, t*.g , the grant of honours or exeiciso oi prerogative of pardon and 
ioi that reason the amendment could not bo accepted in the form suggested. It is un- 
dorsTood, however, that the object of the* suggestion is to avoid theoretical possibility 
that las Majesty might delegate a part of the powers of the Oiown in relation to 
what, is usually known as pai amount cy Held to some authority otbei than his Majesty’s 
iyprm*nhiti\p fnr whose appointment provision is made in clause 3, sub-clause (3) of 
tlu* bill. It is not intended that special powers in relation to the state should, if not 
exorcised by his Majesty, he delegated to any otliei authority than the Viceroy as the 
Crown’s lepresoutativc and an amendment to make this plain will be considered. 

Clause 6 (1). In the report ot the ministers it is claimed that accession should bo 
hv acceptance of specified provisions of the act and not by acceptance of the act as a 
whole with such limitations and conditions as may be "made in the Instrument of 
Accession. . This position is further enlargod in paragraphs 2, 4, and 14 of the note 
to their Highness’ letter whore it is claimed that Instruments of Accession (winch 
should m their view be describ'd as treaties of accession! are onlv operative instru- 
ments, that the aet should be in ounfoimity with the tieaties of accession and not 
that the treaties should be m conformity with the act which w r ould in case of con- 
flict be overridden by them and further that the treaties should be regarded as 
bilateral in character creating reciprocal obligation on the part of the Crown to safe- 
guard the remaining power and jurisdiction of the ruler within his State and over his 
subjects’. 

(II) It is necessary, therefore, to state the grounds on which clause (6) has been 
given its present foim ior these will in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government 
afford a sufficient answer to the claims in the preceding summary of tbo position 
taken up by their Highnesses 1 note A federation is a union of a number of political com- 
munities for certain common purposes and every such union necessarily involves that the 
sum of the powers of each federating community shall with its assent, thereafter be 
exercised by a central authority or authorities on behalf of all It- is this organic connec- 
tion botwoon each of them and ‘the central authority which distinguishes a feneration from 
a mere alliance or confederacy. JIis Majesty’s Government have never contemplated 
a federation of India only as an association in which British India on the one band 
and Indian States on the other would be no more than act m concert on matters of 
common concorn. From an early stage discussions have centred on the creation of an 
organic union between the two with a federal Government and a legislature exercising 
on behalf of both the powers vested m them for that purpose. 

(III) . In ordinary circumstances whore communities desire to federate they deter- 
mine by mutual negotiation the form of federal constitution which they desiro to establish 
and if they are independent states they themselves bring federation into existence as soon 
as an agreement is reached If they have been autonomous communities subjeot to British 
Crown they have sought the sanction of an act of Parliament which alone could make the 
federal constitution a legal reality throughout the whole area of the new federation. The 
circumstances of Tndia demand a different proooduie. Some of the communities pro- 
posed to bo included in tho now federation are not yet autonomous and cannot fede- 
rate unless enabled to do so by an act of Parliament, Others are neither in British 
territory nor subject to the authority of Parliament nor could tho provinces of British 
India and Indian States meet together and agree upon a federal constitution. The 
provinces had not tho legal power to do so and the variety and number of Indian 
States would, apart from other considerations for practical reasons, have precluded it. 

(TV). It appears to his Majesty’s Government that a federation of India can be 
brought into existence in one way only. They have ascertained as far as they were 
able the opinion both of British India and of tho Indian States and have formed with 
the guidance of the Joint Select Committee their own judgment on problems involved 
and they have now themselves framed a constitution and have embodied it in a bill 
which they have invited Parliament to pass into law. The Government of India Bilk 
if it becomes an act, will be binding upon British India because British India is subject 
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to tlie authority of Parliament. The net would not, aa snoh he bimlim; upon Indian 

Stales ami it is incorieut to surest as thoir Highnesses 1 note scorns to imply that 

theie is anything in clause (6) of the Bill or in draft of the Instrument of Accession 
which affords ground for an allegation to the enntiary so far. 

As regards tho States the Bill when it Inis become law will piovide it machinery 

whereby the Indian States may severally accept that constitution and thus become a 
part oTthe federation not because the act is an act of Ihuhnment hut because i( 
embodies a constitution to winch they have of tlioir own volition acceded 

(Y). The Instrument of Accession is intended to ho the fonnal (expression by a 
rulei of his desire to enter the federation winch when accepted b;, his Majesty will 
make tho state a constituent member of federation as soon as the latter comes into 
being By thus acceding a ruler necessarily accept* as binding upon him the < onsti- 
tution as a whole The constitution must ho, in the foini of an act iff Pail lament 
because in no other way could it be binding upon British India hut it will owe its 
authority in a federated state to the Instrument of Accession ot the ruler. That tho 
constitutional struggle must be accepted as a w hole scorns obvious. 

In their Highnesses’ note it is contended that not only ought each ruler to bo able 
to specify those sections of tho act which he is willing to accept hut also that the 
federal constitution as regards each state is to ho looked fov exclusively in the Instru- 
ment of Accession of that state. It is not clear from tho report of tho minister s 
committee whether oven the acceptance of the section specified is not to he made 
subject to qualifications and conditions Such a conception of federation would imply 
the possibility not only of different constitutions for states and for British India but 
even of a variety of constitutions among states themselves. 

(VI) Nevertheless though his Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the cons- 
titution itself musr be acueptod as a whole it has always boon common ground that 
circumstances of different states might properly justify some variation in. powers exor- 
cised in relation to those states by particular federal organs. Accordingly clause (6) of 
tho Bill enables a ruler in his Instrument of Accession to exclude tho power of 
the federal legislature to make laws for his state iu respect of some of tho items in 
federal legislative list and to attach conditions and limitations to his acceptance of 
others and since by elause (8) tho executive authority of feilorahon is co -related to 
legislative power it follows (and indeed it is expressly so provided) that a ruler can 
to the same extent exclude tho exercise of executive authority in his state or qualify 
it by corresponding conditions or limitations ; but his Majesty* s Government recognize 
that in a few instances tho bill does confer an executive authority on federation 
which is not related to an item in fodoral legislative list and it is undoubtedly tho 
case that as the bill stands at present a ruler could not by his Instrument of Acces- 
sion exclude or qualify executive authority of the federation in respect of those 
matters. It may be that this has excited apprehensions of thoir Ilighnoses and his 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to examine afresh any particular clauses to which 
in this connection the states may desire to draw attention to some of those clauses, as 
for instance clauses 189 and 132 are referred to later in this memorandum and sug- 
gestions aie made with regard to them. 

(VH) His Majesty’s Government aie of opinion that clause (6) if analysed and 
correctly interpreted does not disclose any difference which can bo justly described as 
fundamental or vital from their point of view. It is essential that there should bo a 
single constitution and not a multiplicity of constitutions. They realise that states on 
the other hand desire to secure that the method of their on try into federation should 
be so expressed as not to subject them to any risk of finding thoir powers and juris- 
dictions diminished beyond points which they contemplated when they executed thoir 
Instrument of Accession. His Majesty’s Government are confident that it is not im- 

S ossiblo to reconcile these two points of view and they boliovo that suggestions in 
ns memorandum with regard to other clauses, for example clausos 45, 127 and 
129-132, will facilitate an adjustment of view on clause (0). 

<VIII> Their Highnesses further lay stross on what they describe as tho bilateral 
nature of the Instruments of Accession. These instruments are Inlaterals in so far as 
they nave no binding force until his Majesty has signified his acceptance of them but 
his Majesty’s Government cannot on that ground accept tho view that they are to be 
described as treaties. Such rights and obligations as flow from execution and accep- 
tance of an Instrument of Accession are to bo found in terms of the act subject only 
to those conditions and limitations set out in the Instrument for which the act makes 
provisions. The Crown assumes no obligations by virtue of its acceptance of Instru- 
ment of Accession other than those whioh are defined in the act. It is no doubt true 
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that when a ruler by his Instrument of Vocosston recognises ceitatn specified mnitois 
as federal, tho Crown by accepting the accession implicitly assents to a modification 
in respect of those matters of its former relations with Stales and renounces in favour 
of federation any rights, authority or jurisdiction winch it may hitheito have exor- 
cised m connection with them. It was m this sense that his Majesty's Government 
undei stood the terms used at the meeting presided ovei by Lord Halihax during the 
Hurd Round Table Conference to which their Highnesses refer but subject to this all 
Crown's rights and obligations m relation to States remain unaffected. 

Llis Majesty's Government have assumed that this was not open to argument but 
m any event they are clear that the matter is not one which could propeily bo dealt 
with in a document of which the purpose is to regulate the relations of acceding 
States with federation 

His Majesty’s Government understand that the States feci apprehensive as regaids 
the effect of their acceptance of legislative and executive authority of the federation 
in certain matters upon thou* relations with the Crown m oilier matters and these 
apprehensions have no doubt also influenced their Highnesses in the claim made m 
paragraph 9 of their note that the bill should reproduce m some foim the provisions 
of section 182 of the existing Government of India Act, 1858 where it was obviously 
required by reason of transfer winch that Act effected of all rights and obligations of 
the East India Company to the Crown and it was only re-enacted m the Government of 
India Act of 1915 because that act consolidated the existing statutes relating to India 
and not because it was thought necessary to reaffirm the obligations which the crown 
had already assumed. The Crown’s engagements towards Indian mlers need no 
reaffirmation by Parliament but his Majesty’s Government are prepared it the mlers 
so desire to consider the insertion in this bill of a provision to the effect that nothing 
in the act will affect the engagements of the Crown outside the federal sphere if in 
addition some states desire a reaffirmation of those engagements towards them in so 
far as they relate to matters outside the federal sphere. This would as on other occasions 
more appropiiately take some extra statutory foim and his Majostv’s Government will 
consider how best a satisfactory assurance can be given to those so desiring it. Such an 
assurance would perhaps most conveniently be givon at the tunc when tho execution 
of the Instrument of Accession arc accepted by his Majesty. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

In the IIousg of Commons, on the 26tb February 1935, Mr. Churchill moved 
adjournment in ordor to call attention to the resolution on tho Government's Tndia Bill 
passed at a meeting of the Princes at Bombay on the 25th. February which, Mr. 
Churchill contended, constituted a definite rejection of Federation. 

Sir Samuel Hoar p, replying, welcomed the opportunity of removing misunderstand- 
ings. Tie said that he believed there wore only points of detail between the Princes and 
the Government. 

Having remarked that ho must not be tempted into the wider fields explored by 
Mr. Churchill, Six Samuel Hoare said: ‘I welcome the opportunity of removing a 
number of misunderstandings which are evidently also in tho mind of Mr. Churchill, 
misunderstandings possibly connected with tho speech T made during tho Committee 
stage last week, and misunderstandings that scorn to ho in the minds of many Princes 
ana their ministers’. I suppose that it is natural that in questions of this land those 
misunderstandings should arise. We are attempting to deal with one of the most oom- 

S lex questions that has ever faced any assembly and we are attempting to deal with 
liat with the principals 6,000 miles apart. Whilst, thoiofore, I regret the fact that 
misunderstandings do and must arise. I cannot say that I am surprised.’ 

Sir Samuel said: ‘Mr. Churchill has quoted some passages in the resolution passed 
yesterday by certain of Indian Princes. I think that in order that tho House have 
neforo them the whole position, I had better to read tho whole resolution.’ Sir Samuel 
Hoare then read the resolution and continued: ‘When I read that resolution last 
night, it came as a great surprise. Only three or four days ago upon the committee 
stage of the Bill when it was proposed that clauses 6 and 7 should be postponed I said 
what at the time was the case that I was under the impression that there were only 
points of detail at issue between the States and ourselves, and that there was no 
reason why these two clauses should be postponed, I believe I shall show that that 
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was not the only correct statement of the position a week ago, but that despite the 
resolution just read it is equally the coiroct position to-day. 

“There is one statement in the resolution to which at the outset 1 should liko to 
draw attention, the statement m which it is alleged that the Government has gone 
back upon the agreement made between ourselves and the representatives of tne 
Pi luces Lot mo say at once to the Houso and if my voice travels as far let me 
say to my frauds among the Indian Princes that I cannot accept the justice of 
that charge. 

‘As far as I know we have carried out in every respect the agreements made 
between us and the representatives of the Princes. If by mischance, we have failed 
in the drafting of the Bill to carry out those undertakings, I will soo that thov are 
earned out. I can only explain a statement of that kind on the ground that it may 
be difficult to follow "the exact scope of drafting a complicated Bill oi this kind, but 
I do hear and now say that in my view and in the viow of the Government in every 
respect we have carried out the agreements, we have said we would earn out and 
if the diattsmanslnp of the Bill fails in any respect, to show' that that is the case, 

I will see that the drafting of the clauses is readjusted and beyond the shadow' of a 

doubt that position will be made clear.’ 

Secondly, the Princes are, as far as I am aware, agreed with us to-day as 

they have" always been agieod in the past that if tlnue is to be a 

Federation, it must be an effective Federation. I have always made my own 
position clear, namely, that 1 would not suppoit any proposals for a sham 
Federation. The Federation must bo a real Federation, exorcising effective 
federal powers over a sufficient field of Indian lerntoiy. That is the view w r e have 
always taken of the Federation, and as fai as L know, in all our discussions that is 
the view that the Princes themselves have taken upon the All-India Federation. I 
cannot behove to-day that thoy have alteied in any respect their view in that regard. 
If they have altered that view— and L do not believe they have-lot them toll us so 
clearly and categorically. The sooner the House know' the position (loud cheers) and 
the sooner everybody in India knows the position the hotter for all the parties con- 
cerned. I can, however, say that despite this resolution I have no reason to suppose 
that the Princes have altered their conception of what an All-India Federation should 
bo. Assuming that both the Princes and ourselves are still bont upon sotting up an 
effective all-India Federation, I say, after a very careful examination of tho points 
that seem to be at issue, that there is no reason at all why this question should not 
be adjusted between tho Princes and ourselves. I boheve mysolf that many of them 
are already adjusted m Bio Bill and that tho Princes do not yet realize in detail how 
far their legitimate desires have effectively been met and where, as I say, they have 
not been met. I have given an undertaking to meet them. 

‘Consequently, I say that there is no reason and 1 shall substantiate in this con- 
tention m my v later remarks for the Houso to delay the discussion. Many of the 
points in which the Princes are chioily interested, will come at tho later stages of 
the Bill, We shall have ample opportunity of dealing with them ivben time wisps for 
their discussion. If, liowovor, m tho near m future or in Uio 
less near future at any time it appears Unit there are irreconcilable 
differences between the Government and the Princes, l will at once inform the House 
of the laot, and I will give an undertaking that we will in that caso reconsider the 
whole position. At present 1 «im going to substantiate those points in tho remarks 
now I am going to make, and l can say that there is no lneconoilablu difference bet- 
ween us. I do not behove that when ‘I have finished my examination of the points 
to which tho Princes allude in their resolution, that the Houso will come to view 
that there are ^reconcilable differences. It is quite clear from tho terms of tho 
official report of the meeting that the Princes’ decision does not indicate any change 
of their attitude towards the Federation and it is in no .sense a pronouncement against 
the general scheme of the Bill The Princes have already made it dear from tho 
start and nobody has over questioned their claim that it is their right as sovereign 
rulers to decide how far they are prepared to bring their respective States under the 
authority of the Federation. 

Rulers’ Instrument ok Accession 

“So far as I can see, a major part of the] difficulties, they now feel, arises from 
doubts as to whether or not this position is made clear beyond doubt by the Bill. 
Both the States and the Government have, I am sure, tho same broad object in view. 
Both desire that accession by a ruler to the Federation shall mean effective participa- 
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Hon bv his state in the federal organism. On the other hand, it has always been the 
States intention which we, of course, on our side have always freely admitted, that 
the application of this Act to any Federated State shall he governed in effect by tho 
rulers' Instrument of Accession, 'that is to say, it is for the ruler and the ruler alone 
to determine, subject, of course, to the acceptance of his accession by tho Crown, the 
extont of the field over which the federal authorities are to operate in his State. 

Clause 6 was designed to make this position clear. Tho amendments, standing in 
my name and which I hope to move in the course of our next discussions, are inten- 
ded not to make any substantial change m the clause as drafted, but make its intention 
still clearer, and I am confident that a closer examination by the Princes of tho 
clause, which, as I propose it, should bo amended, will show them that it goes muoh 
further than they suppose, towards meeting their difficulties. The fact will become 
clear, when I actually move these amendments. I understand and diaw particular 
attention to this point that the main difficulty, which the Princes feel about this clause, 
is the obligation which it imposes on them to accept the Act as a whole 

“They feel this difficulty despite the fact that this, acceptance is immediately 
followed in paiagraph (h) m the fust sub-clause by a provision for freedom of choice 
on the part of a riuer as to the subjects, which he shall accept as federal, or m other 
words, as describing the field over which the Act shall operate in his State and further 
freedom to make conditions as to his acceptance of any of those subjects. The inten- 
tion of the clause was that such conditions would be applicable not only to legislative 
powers as regards any particular matter of federal legislation m its t elation to states 
lmt correspondingly to the executive authority of the Federal Government in relation 
to tho same matter My amendments to this clause me iu part designed to make 
this interpretation perfectly clear # 

‘Later I shall move another amendment to clause 8 with the same object I under- 
stand that tho form, the States would like this clause to take, is a provision whereby 
they would accept such of the provisions to the Act as. they, may expressly specify 
in tho Instruments of Accession. There are obvious difficulties m the way of tho 
acceptance of the suggestion on these lines, but the result may well be m theory at 
all events that every ruler to accede to tho Federation, would select different provi- 
sions of tho Act as a basis of the constitution for his State, with the result that wo 
might have a 

result of this Bill _ __ - - _ 

Their fear is — it is the natural fear— that tho acceptance of all tho provisions of tho 
Act, oven subject to tho qualification to which I have . referred, might have 
consequences in their States which on the present examination, they cannot foresee, 
and which might lead to results in the way of diminution of their sovereignty, which 
neither they net* Urn Government havo ever contemplated. 1 wish to remove the 
fear. On tlio one hand it is impossible to comtemplate a position in which it will be open 
to every acceding state to select for itself the provisions of the Act to apply to that 
Ht ate. ( m the other hand, I am quite prepared to consider sympathetically and to 
bring before the Bouse any representation which the Princes may think right to 
make with reference to any particular one of tho latter clauses of the bill m which 
they anticipate disadvantages of tho kind to which I have referred”. 

“Let me put what I have said, into a more concrete form. The Governments 
nrffliosnl is tliat they should accept the whole Act and that in the Instruments of 
Amission tlm Princes shall set out the subject for which the Act is accepted making 
it clear, firstly that the Act does not touch any other subject, and secondly that the 
Act docs not 'detract from the Princes’ sovereignty in any other respect. The Princes 
are nervous, because they are afraid that at sometime in the future the Federal Govern- 
ment might as an unexpected result to somo other clause in the Act and perhaps. as a 
result o£ the decision or the Federal Court, encroach upon the field that the Princes 
have not actually surrendered. The Princes, therefore, say : Let us not .accept the 
whole Act. Lot us set out in the Instruments of Accession only those points in the 
Act to which we actually accede, I do not think that the Princes have fully consi- 
dered tho implications of tho proposals of that kmd. The effect wiU be first or all to 
throw open to negotiations the whole Bill instead of throwing open tO ( negotiations. between 
the Government and the Princes certain specific points m the Bill. That ra itself 
would prolong almost indefinitely the period of those n^otiations, 
greater danger inherent in a proposal of this kind. It is this. If it is accepted that 
Parliament would not know m the least what kind of Federation it is setting ud. 
(Cheers). The question will be left in the air for subsequent negotiations m the whole 
field, between the British Government and scores of Indians Princes. X am quite 


ct ns a basis of the constitution for his State, with the result that we 
municipality of constitutions operating in different parts of India as a 
Bill. I am quite sure that this is not the intention of the Princes. 
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sure that Parliament will never allow the Bill of this kind to pass to the Statute Book 
without knowing what kind of Federation will be set up nor will it pass an Act of 
this kind if the result is to be not one of constitution in India, but possibly scores of 
different constitutions. I do not believe that the Princes have realized these implica- 
tions Thev are norvuus as I say and, perhaps rightly nervous lest after they have acceded 
over' definite field, other issues encroaching upon their sovereignty might arise in the 
future We are prepared to safeguard that position. I am prepared to give an midoi- 
takin iT *that we will doal sympathetically with any clause in the Bill within the clauses 
dealing actually with the Federal List that may appeal to them to be dangoious m 
the futie but we must deal WLth them as specific clauses. \\ o canuot throw the 
whole field open without any limitation upon it at alt. 

l I holieve that when the Princes have moio leisure to study tho olauso of the Bill 
and when we have had a further^ opportunity ot discussing these difficulties with 



emphasize in tho resolution — the question . . - , 

1 am sure a misunderstanding has arisen they seem to regard it as a bioaeh of faith 
that we have not m some wav dealt with the treatios within the foui corners of the 
Bill or in the Instruments by Accession. 1 was under tho lmpiession that in all our 
discussions now ranging over many yeais, there has been a general agroomont amongst 
ourselves and the representatives of the Princes that questions of paiamountoy should 
be kept out of the Federal bill altogether and that it is much safer from tho Princes 
viewpoint to keep tho quostion of paramo un toy out of an Act of this kind. As soon 
as tho questions of paramountcy < are included < in the Act] they inovitably^ bocomo 

Instruments 
keep tho 

quostion connected with tho treaties out of tho instruments or Accession— for tho 

Sail “The Instruments of Accession will be interpieted by tho Federal Court, but 
boeauso we keep a question of this kind outside the scope of tho Bill and outside the 
Instruments of Aecossion, it doos not m the least follow that we arc not just as 
determined as we havo always been to make it quite clear in tho most solemn manner 
that we regard the treaties between tho Crown and tho States as inviolable and I give 
this under taking in tho most solemn and tho most formal manner— but not within the 
Bill— that we will give that undertaking’. . 

“There are a number of other questions that anso from thoir resolution. 
Wo shall deal with them in greater detail when we come to the clauses, but lot me 

give a general idea of what they amount to. Firstly, there is a paint in clause 8. 

They sav that tho clause, even as I propose to amend it, doos not mako it sufficiently 

oloar that the executive authority of tho Federation within tho range of any matter 

accepted by a State as a Federal subject can be limited to the same extent as legislative 
powor can bo limited. I am sure that this will be found to bo nothing more than u 
question of drafting. Then we are told that clause 8 docs not mako it sufficiently 
clear that tho executive authority of tho Federation extends to placing at tho Horvioo 
of the Crown tho military means of implementing tho Crown’s obligations to protect 
tho States. That is a point to which we attach as much importance as tho Princes 
themselves and if a farther examination of clause 8 or other clauses should show that 
our provisions are defective, 1 am confident that the House will wish that they should 
by made secure. 

^The States are inclined to regard the wording of the Governor-Generars first 
special responsibility as described in clause 12 (1) (A) as enabling him in tho capa- 
city of the Governor-General to intervene to the extent not hitherto regarded os 

e stifiable in the internal affairs of the States. On this point X would remind the 
ouse that, in fact, the special responsibilities merely regulate the Governor-General’s 
relations with ministers in exercise of the power she possesses through the other 
provisions of the Act They do not themselves regulate the extent of thoso powers. 
Obviously, that criticism is founded on misunderstanding. The States are not ap- 
parently satisfied with the wording of the Governor-General’s special responsibility 
for safeguarding the rights of the States. Here, I believe, there is no difference of 
intention whatever. It is a question of the manner of expressing what we intend. 

‘The other points on which questions havo been raised relate to the conditions in 
pfouse 45 on the failure of a constitutional machinery, to the wording of clause 99 
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definin'* legislative powci and clause 117 which deseiilxs tin' relations between tho 
Federation Bovenimenl, and the States, and ceil am Imuneinl clauses l cannot hchcvo 
that anv of tho points laiscd on these clauses me nut fi ms <m which permanent differ- 
ence can ho apprehended. 

Mr lnaar Foot intervened and s-ud that Sir Samuel Home had Won quoting from 
certain repiesenl alum ho liad renewed m ie sport ..1 ooit.uu clauses. *Om ho toll usd 
asked Mr. Isaac Font, *\\hen these representations wen* made and whethei w lion 
the Princes mot they knew ut tho amendment to ho submitted lo tlio House 

Sir SaMut'l iloare replied : “Tho lir»t time, L heaid tho*o oi itvi.sms, was Sunday 
wlion I received a telegram about tho mooting oi ministers. L have at piasoiit no mmo 
than this comparatively brief telegram, sotting out t In* points to which L have alluded 
I will undertake as soon as 1 receive these criticism* m detail to put tie* Ihmso in 
possession thereol, hut 1 think that I havo said .sutfieient to-day to show Hie House 
that as far as 1 ran judge, none of thoso seems lo ho a ipiostiou oi pim-uple and all of 

thorn sooin to bo questions of detail that turn be \viy well and in sonv* eases, eaaly 

adjusted 

‘■Jjiit m»\ in conclusion, say with great dillLdeneo a word of ads ice to the House. 1 
would not venture to give a’word ot advice. hut for the hvt that week m and week out 
for tho fotn years past, 1 havo boon dealing iiieossunll\ with these couLphcated 
problems. (Cheers) The House is dealing with a question the magmtuie ol whioh is 
unique. At oveuy poiut there aio problems of immense eomple\it\ and at every 
chapter ot the Hill, then* are augbs fnmi which it can he attack* l with entiladm; lire 

from, both sides. Then* novel waa a Hill m wlueh thoie was a greater scope for 

criticism, for tho opposition, to exploit the vulneiahle points It i, \eiy owy to exploit 
tho vulnerable points and very easy to magnify tin* obstacles in uui way and t ln\\ are 
sufficiently great m themselves. (tiheers ) I hop.* that tin* House will realize that tin* 
is a Bill of unique character and that whilst there is no reason why with an ordinary 
Bill wo should not make tip our points of difference, in this ease the House ha* set 
itself a task oi immense leqwnsibihty. II has instructed the Uovornmenf to produce 
a Bill upon the lines of the report ot the Select Committee. The responsibility is Hie 
responsibility not of the Ministers, but of a “real majority of the House as a whole. 
That being so, 1 hope, we will avoid the temptation to oxaggerai 1 tho difficulties that 
from time to time arise. 1 hope that at all costs we shall attempt to remove millet 
than maifutfv them. Then* will be many perplexing moments m the course of our 
discussions when there will he ample opportunity foi untie > to tak-* advantage of the 
difficult situation, I hope that we will avoid that temptation and show to-day by mu 
action that we are not going to ho rushed (Cheer, d by tin* alarmist chirks of a 
character to whmh we have j ust listened, hut are going to proceed in mtr way, 
realizing that the responsibility is the responsibility upon the shoulders oi the House, 
and that whilst we are most anxious to listen to 1 Indian opinion at every possible 
opportunity and. arc* desirous to give t!x ,% fullest possible weight to il, the 
responsibility is with us and the need is for us to go in our svay drafting the Hill m 
the way wo behove best for India, thus country and the empire. 

Thai being so, 1 hopn that when wo dispose of this motion wo shall resume our 
discussion of the Bill, clause by clause. I believe that we can meet the dilliculties 
raised by the Educes. IF we find that we oauiiot meet them, 1 shall ho the first to 
give the House information. (Cheers) 

Air. Mortjan Jamrn (Lab) said that the Labourites agreed with Mr. Churchill in 
raising t the point He urged the speediest clearing" up ol the position. Tho 
Labourites- would not agree to handing a blank cheque to the Princes, 

Bir Au&Um L'hnnitwrltun did not suppose that there was any one in this Houso 
who thought that the Princes were the only people to he considered or who was 
unaware of tho immensely greater responsibilities the House had, because they were 
more direct and prsomil lo the people of British India than the rulers of the Stales. 
The clauses which they were asked to propose dealt with the conditions upon which 
the Princes would join the Federation and surrender the power they should make on 
joining. If tho discussion dealt more with that particular point and less particularly 
with British India, it was because it was the rule of discussions of tin* House that 
they must ho appropriate to the matter before it. (Cheers.) 

Sir Austen Cnamhorlam desired to say immediately that tho great mass of members 
of the Houso mast have Imtenwl, ns ho, with sympathy and admiration Sir Samuel 
Hoards speech. (Cheers). He was glad to find that Bit Samuel Hoare with his greater 
knowledge had formed the same view as himself of the Princes' resolution, He was 
rumble to trace any point which was not present in the minds of the ISelect Committee 

57 
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which was not wholly discussed with the representatives of the Princes and the 
Indian delegetes m the Select Committee’s discussions with them. 

These points had been repeatedly discussed among the members of the committee 
before the chairman undertook to draft a report and were finally discussed in drafting 
amendments to tho report itself. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain agreed— indeed it was the contention of the Princes them- 
selves— that they had not changed their attitude to the Federation, that from the first 
they had stated certain conditions, but on such examination as they had been presently 
able to give the Bill they did not think that these conditions weie fully met. *1 am 
confident that it was the intention of the Select Committee report to meet them. I 
thought that they were points on which Princes had a right to be reassured. I thought 
we had given that reassurance. I had interpreted the Bill as far as a layman can, as 
being an expression in statutory language of the intention of the Select Committee. 

Mr. Morgan Jones interposed : ¥e always understood in the Select Committee 
that while the Princes were agreeable and would put forward their proposals and 
we were trying to meet them, they would give no final judgment until they had seen 
a complete picture’. 

Str Austen Chamberlain replied : “That is true. They cannot soe a complete pic- 
ture until the Bill itself is complete and received the approval of both the House. To 
adjourn the Bill in order to get further light upon the Princes’ proceedings is merely 
entering upon a cirole that will lead nowhere. The Pnnoes will not tell us whether 
they approve of the Bill until they see its final form. ¥e must presume that our 
work iB trying to remove their apprehensions, which we think, are well-founded and 
trying to meet all that is reasonable m their demands. Let it be well understood that 
we are unwilling to allow this House being driven from auction for the sport of the 
Princes, what it thinks right or enter Dutch (Cheers). 

Sir Austen Chamberlain was deeply touched at Mr. Churchill’s solicitude for him- 
self in what Mr. Churchill thought was his uncomfortable position, but actually he 
was not in the slightest embarrassed by what he had said earlier in the House on 
this subject On the_ contrary, this latest development confirmed the wisdom of advice 
he tendered to his friends. Mr. Churchill had approached the matter in the present 
form as a man who had no love for the national Government and would have desired 
to resume party politics and was presently going into the lobby with the Socialist 
opponents (Laughter). I retain the opinion that this great development in the* 'Indian 
Government would be much more safely undertaken if accompanied on the establish- 
ment of the Federation for all India than if the reforms are co nfin ed to British 
India alone’. 

tt I believe that the interests of the Princes are intimately associated with the 
British Empire. Similaily, our interests are intimately associated with their interests. 
1 believe that they and we alike shall find safety for ourselves, and security for what 
we hold dearest in their entry into the gieat Federation which for the first time will 
conscerate the political union of all-India (Cheers). He added that Mr Churchill was 
not quite candid when he continuously talked of himself as if he had given from first 
whole hearted approval of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Issac Foot said that the Samuehte Liberals wished to proceed with the Bill 
and said that if the Pnnces stood aside the House might proceed with British India 
alone and in that event the Pnnces would regard the day they made their declaration 
as worst m their history. 

Viscount tyolmer said : “There is a clearly fundamental difference of opinion be- 
tween the Government and Princes. The latter are beginning to ^realise the true 
implications of federation. The Government wanted to solve the problem by ignoring 
the obstacles/’ 

The motion to adjourn the debate was defeated by 283 votes to 89, 
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Educational Progress in India 

Introduction 

Tho Educational Section quite fittingly receives a large measure 
of attention in this Register. The Indian Problem, like every other 
problem, is at bottom the problem of Education —using the word in 
its most intensive and extensive sense. We recommend the Convoca- 
tion Addresses of the various Indian Universites and also the resolutions 
of the various Educational Conferences, whether under official auspices 
or not, to the most serious notice and consideration of the thinking 
public. Wc are encouraged to find that the Government too have waked 
np to their special responsibilities in the matter of education, and the 
institution of a Central Bureau of Education is a sign that they are 
now wakeful. But something -wove. than mero wakefulness is required. 
They should be resourceful. But what are tho resources in men, money 
and organisation which, under the existing conditions, are open to them ? 
The cost of administration, military and civil, “bleeds” both the 
Government and the country white, and there seem3 to be no escaping 
the process. Tho future constitution will not change things materially 
for the better. There will be precious little left for education aud 
nation-building work for the “responsible” Ministers to mike much 
out of it. Will they have recourse to taxation and moro taxation ? 
Can a “responsible” Government pretend to think that education and 
nation-building are the least part of their job, aud that these should 
be the care of the people themselves rather than of tho State ? We 
leave however the matter at that. 

Whatever the present or the prospective Government may find 
itself in a position to do or not to do in the sphere !of national educa- 
tion, there is no gainsaying that we ourselves should bestir ourselves 
to do whatever is humanly possiblo to movo and improve matters. In 
these matters we must help oursolvoH so long as State help to which 
we may bo justly entitled is but niggardly forthcoming. Not much 
may, possibly, be effected without State help and initiative. But let 
us begin with the little that may be possible. And the little, wc may 
be sure, will gather momentum and urge which, State_ help or no help, 
will make that little much. By its sheer momentum, it will also compel 
State help in an adequate measure. For nothing works like work ; 
nothing starts like start. 

Now, coming to tho Addresses and Resolutions we 'find that they 
strike a common note. Of despair ? No, dis-satisfaction. 

And there are good grounds for it. Indian Education must submit 
itself to and pass the following crucial tests— 

(a) It must create conditions under which Indian men and women 
can regain health, vigour and longevity. While the general health and 
longevity index in the country is alarmingly low, that of our student 
community is also far from reassuring. 90 p. c. of our people live in 
the villages and must live in them. The education of our boys and 
girls should be devised with respect to the realities of Indian village 
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life and with a view to improving its conditions. It is worse than use- 
less to rear them up as “hot-house” products under artificially 
bloated conditions which, while being economically and physically detri- 
mental to them, do not at all fit them for their actual work and voca- 
tion of life, 

(b) It must be economically sound. Education should enable one 
not only to honestly earn a decent livelihood for oneself, but equip 
one for the task of the economic regeneration and readjustment of the 
country. 

(c) It should be socially and politically sound* Whilst social ser- 
vice must form a part of the training, actual political work should, 
generally, be avoided, especially iii the earliest stages. But education 
must aim at producing a generation of men and women fully fitted to 
take up and carry on the work of social and political amelioration and 
advance true citizenship in the best sense of the term. In India this 
is and should be more “rural” and “urban”. 

(d) It should be actually sound. Education must be based on the 
best elements of our own national culture into which the best assimi- 
lable elements from outside should be assimilated (not simply engrafted). 
Our own culture should not only be the Seed Power but also the 
most essential part of the Environment. Imitation of the West is 
both humiliating and imbecile. We shall be our Original Self. We are 
not going to turn out manasputras of the West who delight in cover- 
ing themselves with the discarded, second-haud garments of their 
spiritual god-father. We must get rid of our slave-mentality and redeem 
ourselves from our cultural subjection and bondage. 

(e) Education must definitely and firmly place us on the way along 
which wo may expect to attain to the highest and truest Values — as re- 
presented by our religion and ethics, Education cannot afford to pursue 
a policy of neutrality with respect to the religions and ethical values : 
it cannot be godless and unmoral. 

As regards our educational programme, we venture to make some 
suggestions. 

(1) Education has very largely commercialised itself. This is wholly 
against the spirit of our truly national system, which forbids the making 
of education a sellable commodity. Our educational buildings, hostels 
etc. are, sometimes, parts of our educational shop-keeping — our show- 
room to attract customers. Of course, there has been no dearth of 
customers, already too many for us to properly attend to. But the 
commodity is selling at ruinously high rates — the poor guardians can 
hardly afford the cost Yet the stuff they buy with their life-blood do 
not sell iu the market It brings them no return, save dire unemploy- 
ment and dark despair. The commodity should be made as cheap as 
possible, if it cannot be made free* In a country where the highest 
culture could be imparted under the genial shade of the banyan or bat 
tree, and ashramas would consist of ueat and beautiful huts in a most 
beautiful and bracing natural surrounding, palaces and halls and hostels 
are badly out of all true proportion and fitness. 

(2) Educational institutions (with the possible exception of some 
technical and higher scientific ones) should be laid out as colonies, 
spacious and well-kept, not generally in the sanatoria, but in the actual 
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villages of the country. The student should live in adjacent model vill- 
ages of their own managed by their own pamdiavet. Tims train them 
from the beginning in the discharge of their civic duties and corporate 
responsibilities. And give this training in the midst of the real condi- 
tions. Their villages should be models of plain, healthy, and, so far 
possible, economically self-sufficient living. Institutions should not be 
kept alive by “doles* and spoon-feeding. Spoon-fed institutions will 
never turn out full-grown men and women. They should learn to tight 
and drive out inalaraia, tuberculosis etc. These colonies should servo as 
object-lessons to the villages and towns. Social service to be, an integral 
part of the training. 

(3) Girls should not be made “in the image” of the boys or oit? 
wm/. Their education should be laid upon reasonably dillerent lines. 
More with reference to the home, requirements of social service* wife- 
hood and motherhood, and more in consonance with the best ideals of 
religion and morality. 

(4) Men and women who go to foreign country to “complete” their 
education, should receive here, for, say, 3 years, a thorough grounding 
in the best ideas, methods and practices of their own home culture. 
There should be auhranian for this purpose, where they shall be given 
the natural “inoculation” to guard against the denationalising and dete- 
riorating foreign “virus” inducing senseless, imbecile imitation. They 
should go out keeping in view the ideal of the great 8\vami Vivekunanda. 
( By 1\ N. Mukhopadhuju ). 


Educational Reconstruction in India 


Govl. cf India Circular to Local Government 

The Government of India addressed all local Governments and Administrations 
(including Aden) inviting their opinion on educational returns! ruction, so that they ho 
forwarded to the Inter- Ihnversitv board as soon as possible, Mr. 0 : S. Uajpai 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health and binds. Govt .of India in his letter 
issued from New Delhi on tin* 9tb. February 1935 said 

lu recent years, notice has boon given in tin* Indian Legislature ol a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with (ho present system of education in India and 
the desire that the Government of India should bike early steps to render it ‘mom 
practical amt useful". For one reason or another, those resolutions have not been 
moved hut even if they had been moved, the Government of India would have felt 
themselves precluded by their constitutional position from assuming more that an 
advisory responsibility with regard to matters which primarily concern Local 
Governments. 

Tu forwarding the proceedings of the Third Conference of Indian Universities held 
at Delhi in March last, the Inter- University Board drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India in particular to the two following resolutions, which had boon passed 
unanimously — After valuable and pro fractal discussion, “u practical solution of the 
problem of unemployment can only bo found in radical readjustment of the present 
system of schools in such a way (that a largo number of pupils shall bo diverted at 
the completion of their secondary education, either to occupations or to separate voca- 
tional institutions. This will enable the universities to improve their standard of 
adttdsmn”. In the second resolution, the Conference developed in greater detail their 
theme of school reconstruction add pointed to the necessity of dividing the school 
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system into certain definite stages each of them self-contained and with clearly a 
defined objective, untrammelled by university requirements. “With a view to effect- 
ing such improvement of secondary education, the Conference is of opinion that the 
period of study in a university for the pass degree should be at least three years, 
although the normal length of the period, during which the pupil is under instruction, 
should not be increased and is also of opinion that this period should be divided into 
four definite stages : (a) primary, (b) middle (m both of which stages, the medium 
of instruction in non-language subjects should be exclusively vernaoular), (c) higher 
secondary (in which stage, the medium of instruction should be vernacular, whenever 
this is practicable) and (d) university education, oovering -five (or four) (or three) and 
at least three years respectively, there being a formal examination at the end of each 
stage, only thus avoiding the abuse of too frequent formal examinations”. 

U. P. Resolution 

The Government of India have observed that many Provincial Governments have 
been reviewing the system of school education and have been considering the possibili- 
ties of its reconstruction somewhat on the lines suggested by the Universities Confer- 
ence. For example, the recent {Punjab University Committee represented 
that a scheme of school reconstruction is a vital preliminary to the improvement 
of university teaching. A conference which was summoned at Calcutta by 
the Governor-General, discussed the means whereby the University of Calcutta 
could he placed on firmer school foundations and the Government of India themselves 
have invited the opinions of the University of Delhi on the proposals made by the 
Universities Conference. 

The Government of the United Provinces have gone further and in the resolution 
dated August 8 last, have worked out in great detail these proposals ‘with a view to 
eliciting public opinion thereon. The publication of this resolution has attracted much 
attention in the Press and elsewhere and replies will be watched with much interest, 
not only in the United Provinces, but throughout India. An interesting feature of the 
resolution is a quotation of several extracts of opinions voiced by educationists and by 
men, distinguished in public life. These quotations definitely suggest that the “value 
of university education is impaired by the presence in universities of a large number 
of students who are unfit for higher literary or scientific education, that these students 
cannot hope to obtain employment which would justify the expense of their education 
and that the only feasible remedy is to divert them to practical pursuits iu the pre- 
universitv stage. ’ 

# The Government of India are cognisant of the fact that in the present constitution, 
this and indeed most other educational questions come within the purview of tho 
Provincial Government and, therefore, feel that it would be not only constitutional 
but also inadvisable for them to seek to impose a rigid and uniform system of educa- 
tion*throughout India. In education, more than in most 'other walks of life, there 
should be a riph scope for experiment and also 'for variety of treatment and practice. 
Local initiative is preferable m inert centralisation. Perhaps the most valuable contri- 
bution which tho Government of India can make towards the right development of 
education (a matter which is of vital importance to the future of India) is the provi- 
sion of a clearing house of ideas and reservoir of information. The Government of 
India are of opmion that tho time has arrived for reviving the Central Advisory 
Board, and thereto^ they propose doing so in the next financial year. 

In view of the widespread interest taken in these matters and of the dissatisfaction 
expressed in the Legislative Assembly and elsewhere and also of the desire of the 
Inter-University Board that these resolutions of the Universities Conference should 
be promulgated as wide as possible, the Government of India feel justified to bring 
these important resolutions to the attention of Provincial Governments and through 
them to the notice of the wider public. 

. I am also directed to make a few general observations mainly for the purpose of 
stimulating discussion on a number of aspects, which appear to the Government of 
India to be of importance. The Government of India are particularly anxious that the 
purport of these discussions should not he liable to misunderstanding and that they 
shonld not be interpreted as a desire tc restrict in any way, the benefits of educa- 
tion. It is neither equitable nor advisable that children should be denied facilities 
for education, but such facilities should be adjusted to their aptitudes. For such of 
the pupils as have little or no bent for the literary form of education, other forms 
of training should he made available, All children who pass beyond the primary 
stage require a wider measure of general education, whether it be preparation for 
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advanced literary or scientific studies or for vocational training in one form or another. 
The latter forms of training can only be successul if they are based on the sure 
foundation of goneral knowledge and attainment. Educational statistics indicate, however, 
that many pupils prolong unduly their literary studios and are thereby in danger of 
losing their bent for more practical pursuits ' On this and other grounds, the proposals 
of the Universities Conference, winch have been generally endorsed by the Government 
of tho United Provinces, deserve senous consideration. 

Though of oouise, subjects such as Manual tiauung, Drawing, and Nature Study, 
should be developed in all secondary schools and though pupils of these schools 
should be encouraged to take part in practical pursuits, it is debatable whether the 
inclusion of vocational subjects along with literary subjects in the ordinary secondary 
schools and colleges is tho best means of achieving the object, which tho Universities 
Conference had in view. To be successful, vocational txainmg requires somewhat 
expensive equipment and above all experienced and practical teaching. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that resources should not be dissipated but should, as far as possible, 
be concentrated m the institutions designed for the purpose Moreover, there is 
danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational and geneial studv may defeat the 
very object, which it sets out to achieve. Pupils may be tempted ‘by bait of some- 
what superficial and desultory vocational tiaining to prolong unnecessarily the literary 
studies and thereby to drift aimlessly into paths which are unsuitable to them. This 
danger .should be avoided. It is on these grounds, among others, that (ho proposal of 
tho Universities Conference that vocational training should ordinarily be provided in 
separate vocational institutions, also desoives attention. The Government of India 
realise that education by itself cannot create now industries and thereby increase 
opportunities of employment, but boys, who completo tho shortened secondary course 
as proposed and subsequently benefit by the iorm of vocational training, would be 
more finely to bo absorbed into industrial occupations and to make most of industrial 
opportunities than are many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate at a com- 
paratively advanced age. In any case they could probably receive education, better 
adapted to their capabilities. 

A feature of the school reconstruction as proposed by the Universities concerned 
and suggested by the Government of the United Provinces is that pupils would be 
relieved to somo extent from the burden of frequent examinations. It is urged by some 
that these examinations will militate against the continuity of study. From an early 
age in life, Indian pupils are subjected every two years to the ordeal of public exa- 
mination. After each interruption of his course, tho pupil spends perhaps half of the 
first year in adopting himself to the now surroundings and perhaps half of tho 
second year to cramming for the next examinations. On tho othor hand, it is contended 
that these examinations at any rate fulfil the purpose of keeping staffs and pupils up to 
the mark and discourage apathy Whatever may bo tho view hold on the value of 
examinations, the undoubted advantage in the tentative scheme? proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces would bo that each examination will* take place at the 
termination of a particular stage of education and will thereby test whether the pupils 
attained the objective of that stage. For this reason examinations would have a more 
clearly defined purpose than they now do. 

Tho Government of India arc confident that these proposals of tho Universities 
Conference m particular will receive earnest consideration, which they undoub- 
tedly deserve, especially as they were unanimously accepted by some of the most 
eminent and experienced educationists in India. The Government of India desire to 
take this opportunity of expressing their appreciation of tho labours of the Conference 
and tire valuable discussions 4 which took place. They would be glad if the Madras 
Government, otc., after consulting such persons and authorities as they may consider 
advisable, would express their opinions in particular on tho two resolutions referred to 
in this letter. On receipt of these opinions, the Government of India propose to for- 
ward them to the Inter-University Board in response to their request for information 
of the action taken by the Government of India on then reference and also to all 
Provincial Governments. By so doing, the Government of India hope that they may 
be of service in helping to co-ordinate educational .discussions in matters which are of 
vital importance to the well-being of India. 



Education in the United Provinces 


It is In the sphere of girls' education, that the greatest relative progress is recorded, 
says the report on public instruction in the United Provinces for the year ending March 
31, 1934, according to which considerable progress has also been noticeable in other 
spheres of educational activities. 

The total number of schools of all kinds in the year under review was, according to 
the report 25,451 as against 25,3C0 in the previous year, while the enrolment figures 
stood at 1,578,689 and 1,535,208, respectively The increase of 43,181 in 1933-34 was mostlv 
m the primary stage. Secondary education accounted for-5,941 and most of. the remainder 
was m the village schools. Of this total increase 13,187 wore girls. The increase in 
primary schools was specially marked in the Allahabad, Lucknow and Benares circles 
showing compaiativoly minor increases. A survey made m the large areas of com- 
pulsory education showed that the number of boys enrolled was 6.2 per rent, of the 
total population and 12 3 of the male population. In* municipalities, including figures for 
Anglo-vernacular schools, the percentage was 10.5 of the total male population. These 
figures show, says the report, that while compulsion resulted m the emolraent of boys 
to the number of 11 per cent, of tho male population only 5 2 per cent, or loss than 
half the number possible under compulsion are attending school in areas where com- 
pulsion is not m force. 

Though the year was, continues the report, one of economy and retrenchment, it 
was maiked by varied educational activities. The universities showed a continued 
increase in numbers. The boy scout movement received a stimulus from a vigorous 
revival of the activities of the Boy Scout Association. The St. John Ambulance and 
Junior Red Cross made further rapid strides and a marked development was observable 
in the interest taken in music. In the vernacular schools the introduction of handicrafts 
and clay methods, particularly in the primary schools, has proved a surprising success 
and gives groat hope for the future. Depressed class education received special atten- 
tion and is continuing to do so 

As regards girls' education, tho report says, that though moro figures do not express 
the change and improvement, yet 13,000 more gills in schools or an increase of about 
8 per cent, and an increase of 35 recognized institutions, of which five are English 
institutions and 16 vernacular middle schools, at a time of deep financial depression, is 
,an encouragement The universities are being successfully invaded by the women: a 
hostel for them has been built at St. John s College/ Agra and arrangements are in 
train for such hostels at Allahabad and Lucknow universities. This new spirit in regard 
to girls’ education in these provinces cannot but be looked upon, concludes the report 
as the most important outcome of the work of the Education department during the 
past 20 years aud gives the greatest hope for the rapid development of happier 
conditions in these provinces in the future. 


Secondary Education in Bengal 

The Government of Bengal issued the following Press Note on Secondary Educa- 
tion in Bengal m April 19935 

In Bengal as elsewhere there are three types of secondary schools — the Middle 
Vernacular, tho Middle English and the High English, Most of these schools have 
primary classes as will. The middle stage consists of two classes only and the high 
stage four, 

1 The following tables give comparative £ figures for all secondary! schools in the pro- 
vince for the year 1931-32 and 1932-38 

Number of Schools 1932-33 1931-32 

High 1,186 1,157 

Middle English 1,873 1,904 

Middle Vernacular 62 02 

Number of Pupils 436,175 451,672 

Cost of Maintenance Es. 149,09,770 Ks. 148,50,159 

The average annual cost for educating a pupil in a secondary school in 1932-33 was 
Bs. 32.6 and that for maintains a school Rs. 4 / 76 - 2 . 
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Flacd of Secondary Schools lx the Educational System 
The object of the nnddlo vernacular school is, or should bo, to supplement the prim- 
ary school, to servo ihose pupils who do not care or are not able to go to English 
schools. Tho Middle English schools aie however no more than preparatory to the 
High schools The High schools again m their turn have two functions to perform, 
firstly to prepare those who intend to go for higher education m the University ami 
secondly for the large number who do not or cannot go to tho University to prove all 
round training of mind and (diameter complete in itself. Unfoi tnnately however this 
second object has been completely subordinated to the demand® for getting passes m 
tho Matriculation Examination. 


Tendencies in Secondary Education 


Tho most noticeable tendency in secondary education has been however for middle 
vernacular schools to increasingly disappear, sometimes with tho inti eduction of Eng- 
lish as an optional subject resulting m their ultimate conversion to Middle English 
schools but more generally perhaps with a decline in the demand for these institutions. 
Of tho 349 Middle Vernacular schools tor boys in 191G-J917, only 54 survived m 
1932-33. The only relieving feature is that tho average roll strength lias increased* It 
is probable that with tho greater importance now laid on vernacular and tho inability 
of parents consequent on economic distress to put their children to more expensive 
institutions, these schools may continue to exist 

In the Middle English stage there has boon an all-round impiovomont as the follow- 
ing figures will show— 

Indian Boys’ Schools 


1926-27 

1931-32 


1926-27 

1931-32 


Number 

1,610 

1,845 

Indian Girls’ Schools 
Number 
48 
59 


Pupils 

142,684 

177,102 

3 > apils 

585G 

7009 


tt* 0U ^ 0 ^ )0 * VR 111 h^hest middle class continue their studies in the 

High School. Majority of tho girls however do not go beyond this stage and that ex- 
plains why these schools still occupy the most prominent place in girls’ education. 

There is however considerable wastage from stage to stage an idea of which 
can bo obtained from tho table below — 


VTastauk in Different Stacies 

Boys in first middle class to thoso in last primary class 07 m c* 

Boys in first high class to those in last middle class 72 4 * 

Boys passing the Matriculation to those in last high class 41 * 

Boys m first college class to thoso passing the Matriculation 03 „ 

From the upper primary classes to tho middle classes and from those to the high 
school classes there is a fairly steady flow of pupils. But only about 2 in 5 of the 
boys in the Matriculation Class actually pass tho Matriculation. There is an enormous 
wastage at this point just as there is wastage in the lower primary classes. This 
wastage can only, be stopped if boys who would not ordinarily proceed for tho 
Matriculation Examination are encouraged to finish their general courses of study at the 
end of class VIII of a High SchooL 


Management & Control of Secondary Schools 

. ®£ er ? F 0 d^ront types of management by Government, looal bodies and 

private bodies. Of the schools under private management, some are aided from public 
fmids and some are not. The percentage of Government aided and unaided high schools 
to total number of high schools is as follows 

1921-22 0ovt aBd loorf bodies. 

1926-27 *" ti 

1931-32 ;;; §$ 

Private" 

» Aided Unaided 

38-8 36.9 

48.4 475 

1931-33 47.5 48.7 
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There are two facts apparent from these figures firstly that m Bengal tlio over- 
whelming majority of schools are private, a feature which is to be found even in the 
case of primary schools and colleges as well ; secondly that about half of the high 
schools in Bengal receive no grant from public funds. The position m the rest of 
India excluding Burma is however otherwise. The other provinces of India put 
together had amongst them in 1926-27— the position is much the same now — 4590 
secondary schools under public and 2439 under private management, the corresponding 
numbers in Bengal being 119 and 2686. And m the other provinces with their 
considerably fewer number of schools the aided schools outnumber the unaided ones m 
the proportion of more than ten to one. Out of 1268 unaided secondary schools in 
India in 1931-32, no fewer than 903 were m this piovinee. 

It is only in the caso of those schools which receive grants-m-aid given on certain 
prescribed conditions, that it is possible for the Education Department to exorcise some 
control. It is true that the unaided schools have to conform to the University 

requirements and that this affords some common basis for control but the extent of 

this control is never very great. It has to be said therefore that the large number of 
private and especially unaided schools over which very little effective control is 
exercised is one of the main reasons for the low standard of secondary education in the 
province. 

The quality of teaching in any school depends both upon the kind of teachers 
entertained and their number. In Bengal though the total number of trained graduate 
teachers has risen from 389 to 744 in the quinquennium ending in 1931-32, there is 

now not even one on the average per school. Except in the Government schools, the 

trained teacher is still a rare phenomenon. The number of trained teachers in all 
secondary schools was 4,771 as against a total of 20,069 untrained or 19 per cent 

The paucity in the number of teachers will be apparent from the following figures, 
it being understood that Madras with which Bengal is being compared in the table 
below has about the same population as Bengal. 

Bengal. Madras. 

Average number of teachers per school 12.8 201 

Average number of trained teachers 1.8 15 6 

Percentage of trained teachers to total 14.2 77.8 

The teaching profession with its low pay does not attract the best type of men and 
very few graduates, though economic stress is forcing more and more graduates into 
this profession. The average salary of a high school teacher is nearly Rs. 56, of a 
middle English teacher nearly Rs. 22. The average in aided and especially in unaided 
schools is very much lower aud what is worse the teachers m these schools are often 
subjected to forced subscriptions. 

p The inevitable consequence of those conditions has boen that the practice of private 
tuition has become almost universal. The surprising thing is that the parents, quite 
forgetful of tire fact that higher fees would enable schools to employ more efficient 
teachers and thus ensure greater attention towards each boy would rather pay Rs. 10 
to a private tutor than Re. 1 more to the school. 

The education Department have however taken cognizance of this evil and have 
accordingly laid down definite principles to regulate private tuition by teachers. 

The introduction of provident fund scheme — adoption of which is also insisted upon 
by University has effected a real improvement in the prospects of teachers. Under 
the Government Provident Eund scheme teachers of schools which have boen allowed 
to participate in this scheme are to contribute one anna in the rupee, the school 
management half an anna and Government half an anna. Middle English Schools as 
well as High English Schools can participate in the scheme. 

, CURRIOULUM AND MEDIUM OP INSTRUCTION 

A new ouiTiculum of studies have been introduced with effect from January 1931 
for all classes from HI to YIH of all secondary schools in Bengal. Natuie stuay and 
science, music, the History of England, Civics, Cooking, Hygiene, agriculture and manual 
work find a prominent place in the new syllabus. The Matriculation syllabus of the 
Calcutta University is followed in the two upper classes. 

There is an insistent demand for vocational training mainly arising from the failure 
of educated men to earn a decent living. But in the absence of a tradition of 
technical education and clearly envisaged or well-defined aims and standards, numerous 
subjects such as spinning, weaving, carpentry, tailoring, soap-making, metal work, 
TOsket-msMBf, dyeing, music, agriculture, type-writing were tried at random in 
wheels. The danger in such course and in accepting popular d emands 
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which aro often uncritical and proceed from one extreme to tho other is that the 
needs, aptitude and capacity of the child and the feasihlo lines of educational advance 
are apt to he ignored and the schools tun tho risk of being pushed out of tLioir proper 
lines of work. Tho pioblem is how to co-oidmate vocational with general education. 
For that tho need seems to ho to have technical schools to give technical education 
with a modi tic at 10 n m the syllabus of genet al schools to provide Cor “educational 
handiwork’ giving the necessaiy hand and eye training 

For agriculliual education Government give ail equipment grant of Rs. 550 for a 
garden measuiing half acne and its 2,000 Iul a Com measunng five acies. Teachers 
liavo boon Gained for giving this education and for the present 10 middle English 
schools will he huauciaily developed into a special type of agricultural oduoation schools, 
on condition that, they are not conveited into high schools 

Tho most outstanding refoim has however boon the introduction of vernacular as 
the medium of msliuotiou and examination in all classes below class Vll, In the top 
classes it is at present optional but University has definitely expiossod itself in favour 
of the vernaculai as tho medium of instruction and examination generally. 


Smundaiiy Schools ton Indian Boys 


The total number of secondary schools for Indian boys foil during year 191*2-33 
from 2975 to 1900 There was howevei an increase in tho number of high schools, 
tho decrease being all in the number of middle English schools. Tho number of high 
schools was 1103 against 3076 m tin* pluvious year and that of middle English Schools 
1809 against 1845 m tho previous year. Middle Vernacular Schools on the other hand 
remained stationaiy at 54. Pumls leading in high schools rose by 7,560, while middle 
English and middle vernacular schools reported a loss of 3627 and 198 pupils 
respectively. 

(a) Finance 

Total expenditure on boy’s soeoudary schools according to sources was as follows 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1926-27 

Rs. 

15,80,308 

27,791 

3,22,238 

70,72,943 

17,33,795 

Proportion to total. 

17.9 

65.9 

16.2 

Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Funds 

Fogs 

Other sources 

1931-32 

1,07,37,075 

Rs. 

3 7,04,140 
42,929 
3,34,786 
82,21,730 
18,07,923 

Proportion to total. 

17.8 

67.4 

14.8 

Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Fluids 

Fees 

Other sources 

1932-33 

1,22,01,808 

11s. 

16,58,957 

42,182 

345,757 

84,73,408 

17,75,889 

1,22,90,139 

Proportion to total. 

16.6 

68.9 

145 


Tho shrinkage in expenditures in 1932-33 was mainly brought about by the enforce- 
ment of the emergency 10 per cent cut in almost all expenditure except that for 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. 

Total expenditure according to types of schools was as follows 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


1926-27. 

Rs. 

83,35,947 

23,35,361 

65,767 


1931-32. 

Rs. 

92,77,423 

28,68770 

55,009 


1932-33. 

Rs. 

94,56,310 

2785,136 

54,747 
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The most interesting thing to 
table gives this information 


know however is the cost per head. Tho following 
Cost per head. Cost por head to Govt. 


Management 192G-27 

Rs. 

Government 76 06 

District Board & MunioipaJitv 35. 8 
Aided 1 36. 2 

Unaided 30.2 


1931-32 

1926-27 

1931-32 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

80 65 

468 

50.3 

37. 5 

6 6 

6.5 

40.08 

27 2 

6.8 

73 


It will he seen from these figures that Government heai a substantial proportion of 
the cost per head. 

The total expenditure on secondary schools had increased by 26 por cent in the 
quinquennium ending 1926-27 ; in the next quinquennium it increased by nearly Rs. 
14 and two-third lakhs or 13 7 per cont. In 1932-33, there has been a furthoi increase. 
The chief source of additional increase has been fees, a natural result of the growth 
in the number of pupils though the average fee per pupil is practically the same being 
near about Rs. 18-8-0 a year. 

Average costs in different types of boys’ secondary schools wore as follows 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


Cost 

per month per school. 


1926-27. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

705 

718 

714 

120 

130 

128 

74 

86 

86 


Cost per year per hoy. 


1926-27. 

1931-32. 

1932-38. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

35.7 

36.2 

35.8 

16.3 

16.2 

1606 

13.6 

13.9 

14.5 


In 1926-27 the average expenditure on a boy’s high school in Madras per month 

was Rs. 1,587, in Bombay Rs. 2,208 and in Bengal Rs. 705. The average aid per "school 

from Government and local funds was Rs. 4,066 in Madras, Rs. 7,415 in Bombay and 
Rs. 1,997 in Bengal. 

The average cost of an aided high school was Rs, 795 in 1931-32 and 1932-33 and 
of an unaided high school Rs 521 in 1931-32 and Rs. 536 m 1932-33. All these 

figures require a word of explanation. A school depends chiefly on fees and grants. 

The fee income has not increased as the average enrolment per schools remains the 
same nor is it likely to increase as Jong as new schools continue to be established in 
large numbers. And if the number of schools- to be aided increases the average Gov- 
ernment grant must correspondingly decrease unless the amount which Government 
can distribute in grants increase proportionately. In the present inelastic finances of 
Bengal, with numerous pressing calls on them, such a possibility has to be ruled out. 
The real problem therefore is a problem of numbers. Nothing perhaps shows better 
the real nature of this problem than the figures bolow. 

Boys 7 Bjqh Schools in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 


Boys High Schools, 1926-27 


Madras Bombay 

Average area per High School (sq. miles) 416 662 

Average number of High Schools por district J12.7 0.4 

Average male population per High 
School (thousand) 61 54 

The contrast in Middle Schools is even more striking. 

Boys’ Middle Schools in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

Middle Schools 1926-27 
Madras, Bombay, 

Average area per middle School (sq*, miles) 671 485 

Average number of schools per district 8 9 

Average, male population per 
school (thousand) 90 40 


Bengal 

77 

35.8 

24 


Bengtdi 

46 


14 
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The average number of pupils per high school in 1026-27 was only 238 in Bengal 
while it was 408 in Madras, and in iho three upper classes, Bengal had 71 hoys per 
school aud Madias 338 The average number oi pupils who pass the Matriculation 
fiom a high school is only 10 No school can he efficiently run on Es. 521 or even Rs. 
536 a month and hundreds of unaided schools are able in exist only because they 
have little or no equipment, employ tho minimum staff and pay them a* mere pittance. 
Thoso schools unfoitnnately tend to drag tho others down to their level 

It has been suggested that Government schools should be depi ovineialised and tho 
savings allotted to pnvato institutions. In 1031-32, tho average expenditure on a Gov- 
ernment schools was Rs 2.228 per mouth. But this is no more than tho goncial aver- 
age of all schools in Bombay. Even a deprovineialisod school should he efficient and 
if the average cost of these schools worn reduced to the avmnge amount spent on a 
school (not a Government School) in Madias tho total ultimate saving would he 
about Rs 3,17,000 sufficient to give each oi tho private schools about Rs. 25 a month, 
a sum inadequate for any useful purpose To make all schools financially stable a sum 
of about Rs. 40 lakhs is necessary. Even with tho depiovinciahsafion of all Govern- 
ment schools Government will not he able now or in the future to provide for all 
high schools in Bengal the financial basis for an efficient education Improvement of 
secondary education in the province is indeed a pioblem which should engage tho 
attoution of all public-spirited men. 


Physical Education in Bengal 

Tho report on Physical Education in the Schools in Bengal issued in January 1035 
states : — 

In reeout years it. has been increasingly felt that gt eater attention should ha paid to 
tho physical fitness of the scholars than had been done m tho past Tho problem has 
been attacked from different angles. 

Hygiene has been, mado a compulsory subject in the primary and secondary school 
curriculum except for the two top classes in tho hitter. At the same time medical exa- 
mination of tho health of tho students 1ms been arranged. Altogether 16,700 boys and 
524 girls havo boeu medically examined during the last few years on tho initiative of 
the Public Health Department. Of the boys examined 23 pur cent were found to be 
well nourished, 53 per cent fairly nourished and 24 per cent, ill-nourished, of tho total 
number examined 07 per cent were found to ho suffering from bodily defects and 14,7 
per cent to have oye troubles. In primary schools 2(5,222 pupils have been medically 
examined under tho supervision of tho District Health Officers. Of these 59 per cent 
wore found to the defectives. In 1932-33, tho Medical Board attached to the Stu- 
dents’ 'NV'olfare Committee of the Calcutta Univorsty examined 2,743 students (inclu- 
ding 500 recalled for special examination) . A disquieting increase in tho incidence of 
mai-nuirition was noted. 

Kineo February 1933 Iho medical examinations of school children in Calcutta has 
been carried on by three part-time Medical Officers under tho Education Department 
Of the 5,000 boys examined in Calcutta High and Middle English Schools in 1933-34, 
35 per cent were found to lie under-nourished, 50 per cent defectives and 30 per cent 
with eve defects. Preparations are now almost complete for the establishment of a 
central clinic at which defective children who are in poverty may receive free treat- 
ment. Free spectacles are supplied to all deserving cases. 

Physical training was made compulsory in all Government and aided schools in 
1927. It was laid down that all classes should have physical exercise twice weekly 
during school hours and -games -one hour weekly after school hours. A few schools 
still avoid these provisions for want of an expert teacher, but the majority have effec- 
tive schemes in operation. The syllabus of physical training (1930) was completely 
revised in 1933. Provision was made for the introduction of a large variety of inter- 
esting activities to replace the antiquated “drill” methods, such as, free-hand exercises, 
major games, small area games, gymnastics on apparatus, swimming and life-saving 
athletic sports, rowing and folk dancing. The syllabus leaves it to schools to select 
from this list the activities which the instructors are capable of teaching and which 
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are possible under local conditions. Scouting, Guiding and Bratachari activities . are 
also strongly recommended by the Department to schools as voluntary activities. 
Government have assisted the central associations ol these movements to conduct 
training classes for leaders and to establish branches in schools. 

Index or Local Interest 

The Government provided a considerable sum of money for grants *to secondary 
schools and madrasshas for apparatus, medical inspection and otganisation of games 
The condition of the grant was that each school should contribute double the amount 
of the grant fioru games-fees and, apparently as an index of local interest, from other 
sources, Many schools were unable to satisfy this condition owing partly to lack of 
framed teachois and paitly to general financial distress. Of Rs 80,500 available bet- 
ween 1920 and 1932, only Rs. 48,172 was utilised by the schools. In the circumstan- 
ces, it was decided to establish a Physical Training Centre m Calcutta for teachers and 
also to assist schools to develop inter-school sports associations. The Government 
Training Centre in Physical Education was opened in Calcutta m July 1932. The cost 
of running the institution was Rs. 13,064 in 1932-33 and Rs. 16,705 in 1933-34. In 
1933-34 a grant of Rs. 940 was given to the Indian Schools Sports Association and 
Rs. 1,000 to the muffassil organisations. Similar grants are being distributed this 
year too. The aim is to build up subdivisional districts and divisional associations or 
committees to organise school competitions on a systematic basis These associations 
get affiliated to the cential association by paying an annual subscription. They adopt 
the rules, etc., of the Indian Schools Sports Association and receive assistance both 
directly and indirectly in organising activities. Such progress has been made within 
this short time that a complete chain of subdivisional districts and divisional inter- 
echool associations affiliated to the central association is expected to he firmly established 
before long. 


Sports and Gymnastic Clubs 

The valuable work done by voluntary sports and gymnastic clubs which organise 
activities for young men and womon unconnected with educational institutions has beon 
recognised since 1933 by providing financial assistance to all deserving clubs. 
The Physical Director has attempted to assist these clubs ^financially and in other 
ways and has receivod excellent response from all. parts of the province. 

The training of teachers in physical education is being carried on as follows : — 

(a) Graduate instructors are supplied for High Schools and Normal Training 

Centre in Physical Education. It is intended gradually to. replace the drill-masters of 
the old type by instructors who have undergone a training of one academic year m 
all the practical subjects of the new syllabus and in associated theoretical subjects, such 
as anatomy, physiology, psychology, etc. It is further intended that these instructors 
should take over the teaching of. hygiene in which they are . specially trained. There 
are now seventy instructors in various parts of the province, of whom 36 qualified 
themselves at the Y. M. 0. A. Collogo of Physical Education,. Madras. From 1934 the 
efforts made by schools to obtain the services of a qualified instructor have been taken 
into account in distributing grants-in-aid. . 

(b) The needs of Middle English Schools and Junior Madrassahs are being met, so 
far as is possible at present, by conducting annual courses for teachers from these 
schools. About 40 to 80 teachers are brought each year at Government expense to 
the Physical Central Training at Calcutta and awarded certificates on successful 
completion of tho course. From 1934-35 onwards there will bo three centres including 
the one at Calcutta, the other two being at Dacca and Rangpur and it is expected that 
it will be possible to train more teachers than was practicable hitherto,. 

to) Training courses have been held for Inspectors of Schools of .various grades in 
order that the supervision of physical training may be capably carried on. 

(d) During 1929-32 training courses for teachers from Guru Training Schools were 
conducted, so that the approved methods of physical training might gradually be 
introduced in Primary Schools. 

One of the most important questions associated with physical education in all 
schools has been that of tiffin supply. The difficulties have been fully investigated, 
an4 it has now been decided that a compulsory scheme will bo tried out in all 
Government schools during 1935. It is hoped that the experiment will be a success 
and , will, justify the establishment of a permanent scheme suited to all parts of the 
previnee. ‘ 
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Physical Education of Gitils 

The physical education of gills has received close attention since 1920, Government 
are subsidising the Y. M O. A. in return for tlie services of then physical directress. 
The latter conducts training classes for teachers, visits the schools in Calcutta 
regularly to assist toacliois in their work, and tours to mufassil schools to give 
demonstration lessons and advice on the spot. Despite great difficulties definite 
progress has been made and rapid developments are expected m tho near future. 

Welcome Chance in Outlook 

With the initiative taken by the Government in tho development of physical 
education there has been a welcome change in the outlook of tho people during the 
last five years. It is now moie generally recognised that regular physical exercise 
helps m the production of vigorous mind as well as a vigoious body, and that success 
at examinations is useless if it leads to a weakly body and constant ill-health Tho 
old objections so often brought forward by schools such as lack of space, cost of 
apparatus, difficulty of finding skilled organisers (and of paying them), prejudice duo to 
convention of caste custom, fear of neglect of studies or of injury during games and 
many others aro gradually disappearing. There is, however, much ioum for improve- 
ment yet. The respouse to notifications issued by School Medical Officers regarding 
defects of students is still inadequate. The majority of parents do not yet seora to 
realise that a boy with short sight, deafness, throat affectations or digestivo troubles 
cannot benefit to tho fullest extent from the teaching for winch he is sent to school. 


AH India Science Congress 

22nd. Session— Calcutta — 2nd. to 5th. January 1935 

Welcome Speech 

Colour and pageantry marked the opening of tho twenty-second session of tho Indian 
Science Congress which function was performed by His Excellency Lord Willingdou 
at the Senato Hall, Calcutta on the 2nd. January 1935. 

Welcoming their Excellencies and tho members of tho Congress M>\ Syamapro - 
sad Mooicerjre^ Chairm.on of the Reception Committee, said ; 

“This is the fourth occasiou that Calcutta has been chosen as tho seat of the 
Congress. During tho last twenty-live years India has made noteworthy progress in 
the domain of higher scientific study anu research. On an occasion like this wo can- 
not but recall with pride and pleasure that this lias boon achieved mainly through the 
efforts of Indian scholars who after assimilating tho best that their own Universities 
could bostow, travelled abroad, equipped themselves with new knowledge and experi- 
ence and came back to their motherland, trained for national service. 

4 In this great movement Calcutta has played her part with far-seeing vision and 
courago and has produced a band of capable and enthusiastic workers, who hare by no 
means remained confined to their own University— scholars whoso contributions in the 
different branches of science have elicited the admiration of eminent scientists in other 
and distant parts of the world. 

“The splendid work which tho Calcutta University has been fortunate enough to 
accomplish has been possible as much on account of the far-sighted policy initiated by 
Sir Asutosk Mookerjee, your first President, as through the munificance of two of our 
illustrious countrymen, Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbehari Ghosh* and later of 
the Kumar of Khaira. 

“Outside the University tho two institutions which have added most to Calcutta's 
fame and prestige are the Boso Institute and the Indian Science Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. Much valuable work has also been done in the several scien- 
tific departments under State and private control which have been adorned by officers 
renowned for their ability and attainments. 

“If Calcutta was the pioneer, other provinces have not lagged behind and the 
presence here of this distinguished galaxy of talent from all parts of India bears 
ample testimony to the progress which has been already achieved. 
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It will however he unwise for us to assume that we have reached our goal or have 
oven come near it. Indeed much more remains to he done if India is to contribute 
her legitimate share to the scientific knowledge of the world. It is not for me to dis- 
cuss here in detail the form your future activities should take. But, it you will 
permit me, I shall mention for your consideration onlv two problem of outstanding 
importance which must be solved if we are to enhance our national efficiency am l 
prosperity. 

tt It has been said that the future of civilisation depends upon the widening 
spread and deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind and it becomes an 
urgent duty with you, who represent science in this ancient land of ours, to think 
out and promulgate practical methods for effecting this. It is for you to indicate how 
to develop “that questioning, impartial, problem-solving attitude ot mind, which must 
obtain if truth and sanity are to mlo the world.” It should be as much your duty 
thus to contribute towards the making of the Indian Citizen as yom privilege to closely 
relate science to onr everyday life, to regard it not as the special field of work for the 
gifted few but to make it the inheritance of the many. 

“It is for you to raise the standard of education , to emioh its quality by inter- 
preting the manifold discoveries of science to the lay public m non-tech meal language 
preferably through our vernaculars , to unfold how ‘the seoiots of Nature have been 
brought to light, how resolutely darkness has boon chased away, how science, like 
sunshine before mist, has cleared away doubt and superstition and opened up a never- 
ending vista before despairing humanity. This is one of tho problems to which I ven- 
ture to draw your attention. 

“The other is concerned with the possibility— nay the imperative necessity— of an 
increasingly closer connection between the institutions you represent and tho develop- 
ment of Indian industries. While it is true that by your original researches you have 
attained individual eminence, and some have acquired international reputation, inspiring 
others to follow your examples, it is time for you to consider what contributions you 
can make for the industrial regeneration of your country for the proper utilisation of 
the inexhaustible raw materials in which India abounds and which are at present be- 
ing but partially utilised and that also not always to India’s best advantage. 
Modern India asks you, have you considered the problem of helping the cause of our 
national progress not from the political platform where differences of opinion are bound 
to exist but from your quiet and peaceful laboratories and from your organised work- 
ships ? Have you considered how science should be applied towards the alleviation of 
poverty and suffering of millions of your countrymen ? It is for you to undertake a 
systematic and scientific investigation of India’s industrial problems, the solution of 
which would result in tho improvement of our economic condition. Who are better 
fitted for this great work than you, who are expected to act inspired solely by the lofty 
motive of serving your country and humanity and not for personal gam or profit V 
What nobler return can you give for all the facilities which yon havo been privileged 
to enjoy and for the confidence which your countrymen have reposed in you V 

“Your responsibilities are indeed immense. You have taken upon yourselves tho 
sacred task of widening the boundaries of knowledge. Your contributions are subjected 
to searching examination by the master minds of other countries which offer oppor- 
tunities to their scholars on a scale which we have yet to attain. On you rests the 
maintenance of India’s prestige and reputation as a home for scientific and technological 
study* and research. You cannot remain satisfied with academic achievements only, 
India expects you to utilise your attainments in such a way as to benefit your country 
and humanity at large— to regard science not as a powerful instrument or destruction 
but as a vital factor for the promotion of the good of mankind. To enable you to 
fulfil this noble mission, you are justly entitled to unstinted assistance from the people 
and from Government As trustees of the precious heritage of knowledge, may you 
use your gifts in a manner which may not at any stage be marred by petty jealousies 
or unprofitable friction ; may you extend the usefulness of your organisation from 
more t° more, cementing all differences and raising higher and higher the mighty fabric of 
the Temple of Truth and Service whose doors will he thrown open to all seekers of 
knowledge, irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 

Viceroy’* Opening Speech 

x tt© Congr«is,ffis Excellency The Ticeroy traced its history and its sessions 

at different centres and said 

v “It isapt to be forgotten that India is a Sub-Continent, with many centres of 
vigorous ac. l expa ndin g intellectual life. A. body, which confines its activities to any 
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ono place, can never achieve that synthesis of national service which must ho the aim 
of, as indeed it is the solo inslifioatimi for, an All-Tndta organisation 

Though your activities thus extend tluoughout India anil though they indubitably 
exorcise* a widespread ami an expandin’ mllinmue, the Yieeioy has never yet beon 
present at one of your meetings. T am conlidont that my fnend and .Tomi Patron of 
this session of the Con moss, Iiis Excellency Sir John Anderson, will not grudge mo 
(ho pleasuio (which would othenviso have fallen to him) of opening the present 
session and of affording a practical demonstration of the keen interest which I and my 
Government take in vutu deliberations 

“I am even more' glad that my presence hero to-day coincides with what may be 
termed the “coming of age” of the Congiess. Ln describing our present age as 
predominantly the ago of science, the Viceroy said, ‘‘Every aspect, of human activity 
hoars testimony to this contention Even litcratiuo lias been enriched by the concepts 
and terminology of science Economics and industry depend for progress, on its 
quickening fmco. Human life has been shorn of many terrors of disease by the light 
which scientific investigation has thrown on their causes and on the methods of their 
prevention and cure. The data of science have piovided now and fascinating material 
Eor those brilliant minds whoso speculations seek the inner meaning of the nature of 
life and the universe 

“India, the birth-place of philosophy, cannot but, aspire to an active and honourable 
share m these movements, whether utilitarian or philosophic. But, as 1 have already 
suggested, India is a land of vast distances, and the isolation of scientific workers 
presents a grave disadvantage It is, there! ore, at least, something that oneo a year, 
leaders in science have been enabled to meet together in order to exchange experiences 
and also to examine and discuss the several contributions which have beon made by 
scientists in India to the common stock of scientific knowledge. 

“I offer my sincere good wishes not only for tho successful deliberations of the 
present session,' but also for tho future development of your Association which having 
completed tw T enty-ono years of fruitful activity, now r “comes of age”. In the days 
that lie before us, India will need, more than over before, your help and guidance. 

Tt may bo asked what part dues Government play or propose to play in India’s 
contributon to science. Members of the ('ongress will need no elaborate reminder of 
what tho Government of India have done and are doing m this respect Three scienti- 
fic services, whose work has w r on world-wude recognition, owe thmr inception and 
existence to their initiative 1 refer to tho Geological, the Metrological and tho Zoolo- 
gical Surveys of India. Further, the Medical Research Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Research Fund Association, which is financed by them, 
ha vo done much to alleviate human suffering in combating those fell diseases which 
are still so powerful and so destructive. 

“In tho promotion of agueuliural research, on which the prosperity of our agricul- 
tural massos so vitally depends, they still take a useful share through the agency of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, The problems of India's forests, a 
groat economic asset, also receive attention in the laboratories of tho Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. 

“Again, a Buroau of Industrial Information and Research is in the process of forma- 
tion, and only last month a Congress of Road Engineers met to ueviso ways and 
means of organising research m problems of road construction. In modern times, a 
country, without maps, is a “dark continent”. Tho preparation of such maps has been 
accepted in India for many years past as an important function of Government ; the 
topographical maps of this ‘ country, which the Survey of India produce, boar compa- 
rison with those of any other country. 

“I hasten to add that wo shall continue io render assistance in the directions to 
such extent as our resources permit. Nor is my account in any sense exhaustive of 
the share of the State in scientific research. Under our present constitutional structure, 
responsibility for many branches of scientific activity, as, for examp!o ? in medicine, 
industry and agriculture, rests, within thoir own territorial limits, with Provincial 
Governments. I have not touched upon their achievements owing to limitations of 
time as well as of information. 

“But, Ladies and Gentlemen^ Government can be only a single factor in what is a 
nation-wide undertaking. Scientific research demands the sympathetic interest and the 
effective support of all who have India’s welfare at heart, of Governments, Central and 
provincial, of universities, which must remain the principal homes of fundamental 
research ; of pioneers of industrial development ; of landed magnates, and last, hut not 

09 
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least of scientists themselves. Those private individuals or organisations whom fortune 
has favoured with command of material resources, can affoid the much needed augmen- 
tation to the financial assistance rendered by the State and by Uni vex si ties. Tho 
example of late Sir Jamsetji Tata, and of late Sir Tarak Nath 1/aht, and of late Sir 
Rash Behari Ghoso should bo an emulous stimulant to private benefaotois. Only then 
can universities and leaders of science satisfactorily enrich the stream of scientific 
activity. 

“I havo viewed with special interest and appreciation the growing contact between 
scientific research and the practical demands and requirements of mtlustiy, of which 
the liberal assistance given by the Burma Oil Company towards the foundation of tho 
College of Engmeeiing in Rangoon, and the recent donation of Moss is. Steel Brothers 
for research m oil technology at Lahoro aro outstanding examples— examples which 
arc also significant of a growing and beneficial contact between universities and industry 
and which, I earnestly hope, are but the forerunners ot a far closer intimacy between 
these two m the realm of scientific rosearch. 

ft As for scientists themselves, besides directing tho efforts of others, they can, by 
teamwork in the broadest sense of tho word, eusuro the maximum ot aclnovomont 
that is possible within available resources. For, however great may be the future 
assistance given by Government and by private benefactors, if can never bo sufficient 
to satisfy the over-increasing demands of scientific research. I would suggest, there- 
fore, that there is urgent need for an effectivo and an economical husbanding of 
your resources. A well-devised co-ordination of scientific activities lias become impe- 
rative ; it is from this standpoint that I especially weleomo tho functions and outlook 
of your’ Association*” 

The Presidential Address 

Dr. J. H. Hutton then delivered the Presidential Address. He referred to the 
work of the Academy Committee appointed last yoar at tho instance of Professor 
Megnad Saha, who presided over the 1934 Congress Ho explained briefly tho compo- 
sition of the committee and its work during the year, alluding to tho controversy with 
the Bangalore Academy of Science and stated the present position, which is that the 
Academy Committee of the Science Congress recommends that tho body initiated by 
the Science Congress shall be called the National Institute ot Sciences of India and 
shall be co-operative with the three existing bodies of Academy status in different parts 
of India and any such other bodies as may be formed in. tho future. Ho recommended 
the Science Congress to accept their Aoademy Committee’s icpori, and regarded it as 
an advantage that the General Committee of the Congress was not necessarily limited 
to scientists. 

He went on to dwell on tho need in India for tho organised efforts of science, 
pointing out that the statistics available for sociological work aro scanty and inexact 
He said that although it was probably true that the population of India wits not out- 
stripping its potential food production, there were circumstances which mado it probable 
that the population engaged in agriculture was more numerous than such a calling 
could support economically. A life on the land seems to be desired by the majority 
of Indians for its own sake, and not only as a mere moans of subsistence ; conse- 
quently there was very great need of an extension of part-time industries which 
could help to maintain an agricultural population. Tho application of scientific methods 
to the rearing of silk-worms and the production of silk might make India tho premier 
silk-producing country in the world. 

Much of the disease m India is due loss to lack of food than io a badly arranged 
diet and there is a need for # local and practical surveys of foodstuff on tho lines of 
the food survey of the principal castes m Baroda published by Dr. Antia and Mr. 
Rale in Hie Baroda Census Report. 

In this connection Col. Chopra's work on vitamins has shown the dietary impor- 
tance of homo brewed beers in India and temperance reformers need to beware of 
carrying their propaganda so far as to deprive parts of the population of a souroe of 
vitamine which may bo irreplaceable. Even blindness has been shown by Sir 
R. McCarrison to bo frequently due to a diet deficient in certain vitamine. 

Turning to urban as distinct from rural population, Dr. Hutton emphasised the 
dangers of overcrowding, which is very great in many Indian cities. In Bombay 74 
per cent of the population live in one-roomed tenements at more than 4 persons per 
room, and the fact that urban populations in India live so largely in houses of , one 
■storey makes the figures of overcrowding actually higher than they appear to be when 
1 4 f British cities. * 
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In any ease there is a real need for scientific, town-planning it India such as that 
carried out it Groat Britain bv Sir Raymond ITnwin In this way tho woiht features 
of urban and industrial life nuv bo avoided for tho iutiiro. 

Dr. Hutton next emphasised tho quite exceptional opportunities afforded by India 
for anthropological studios Among othei matters ho lofoirud to recent disoovonos in. 
frosh cultural links between tho K basis and Syntongs of Assam and tho Far East, and 
to recent woik on the butterflies of Malaya as pointing to the comparatively the date 
of land subsistence in Indonesia Ho went on to urge detailed studios of the physical 
anthropology of Indian castes and tribes through the eo-eflioumt of racial Mrenoss, 
used for instance by Dr (Julia in the 1034 Census, and through the study of blood 
groups, lie also advocated a study of genetic questions foi which caste system otters 
exceptional opportunities, hi piehistoric archaeology he wished to seo the explorations 
of tho Indus valley extended to the ■valleys of the Jumna and Ganges, while in linguis- 
tics there is a very piessing need foi a' sunbey of Indian languages south of the 
Godavari river In' particular it- was necessary to know whether any traoo of Munda 
languages was to be found m Southern India 

“Another branch ot research likely to yield very important results, if applied com- 
paratively in India, was tho psychology of di earns and the symbolism of the sub- 
conscious mind Tho collection or folklore material was also important in view of 
tho very rapid changes now taking place in life in India generally and particularly m 
communications On tho religious side survivals ot beliefs wore to bo found m India 
which went back to a primaeval stago of human history. 

All this indicated the enormous field in India for anthropological research in all its 
branches, and what was most ui gently needed was intousiso local work in the collec- 
tion of material before it was lost m the very rapid changes now taking place, as an 
instance of which was cited the rise m tho figuros of road transport of almost all 
kinds at the 1931 census. Extensive work involving generalisation can always bo 
dono later Dr. Hutton then turned to the practical value of tho study of anthropology. 
Ho suggested the application of anthropological investigation to tho question of the excess 
of males over females m tho population of India, its causes and its consequences ; it 
is possible that tiio caste system and endogenous marriage may bo partly responsible, 
through excessive mortality among gills aged ID to 30 as a result of early mamago 
undoubtedly contributes Above all, the study of anthropology should help to supply 
that 'new outlook on life. It would assist m getting ml of ideas of tabu which were 
confined by any means to savages but flourished wherever there was a highly orga- 
nized hieraehical religion XJutouchability was quoted as an instance. Dogmatic religion 
always tends to be rigid, whereas the standard of human mortality, as pointed out 
recently by Professor Ilaliane, always tended to bo quantitative or relative. Too rigid 
a code was apt to involve us in restrictions m custom and behaviour which aro con- 
trary to tho welfare of Society. 

Anthropology was also qualified to afford a hotter understanding betwecen races. 
This was not only needed as hetweun Britons and Indians, but between different com- 
ponent races of India itself. “Wo have to learn to adapt ourselves to a world which is 
rapidly slu inking, and bringing into contact peoples and races with standards and ideas 
not readily compatible. Failure to adapt ourselves to now and possibly unwelcome 
contacts will m* roly cause discomfort to all. 

Finallv, any knowledge about tho human raco which anthropology could offor was 
to bo welcomed as necessary to its survival. Groat extensions of knowledge have been 
and are being made in matteis which givo man control of his physical environment, 
but the merest beginning has been mado in knowledge of man’s own nature and tho 
control and tho development of the human race itself It has taken the human race 
about a million years to roach its present stage of development. Change has been 
slow in tho past, but is now proceeding apace. 

Sir James Jeans’ estimates that the world will remain inhabitable for a million 
times a million years, and if humanity is to survive the incalculable changes which 
must take place daring such a period, it will need all the knowledge of itself that it 
can acquire. Tho complacent attitude that “Truth is great and will prevail” was 
unduly optimistic, but it was the duty of all scientists to labour to that end. 

Second Day— Calcutta — 3rd- January 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress opened to-day with the holding ofl 
Sectional meetings under various Presidents at the Presidency College and the 
Institute of Hygiene on the Chittaranjan Avenue. 
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Dr F J. F. Shaw presided over tho Pociion of Agriculture, Dr. ,T. IT. Witter ovor 
the Section of Botany, while tho Section of Medical and Veterinary Resoaroh was 
presided over by Major K. B. X. Iyengar.; 


Agriculture Section 

Presiding ovor the Agriculture section, Dr. F J F. Shaw, D So , A D.C R, F.L f?., 
spoke on Indian agncultnre and plant breeding Tho miprovcineut of tho produce of 
the soil and tlio consequent impiovomcut in tho conditions of niral life in Tudia, ho 
said, is the objective of oveiy agricultural (lopartmind in India In tho various 
departments of agriculture, woikers in all biancbcs of agricultural scnuico havo each 
contributed to tlio mass of knowledge ‘which wo possess to-dav, and w onto only just 
realizing that, if wo aro to exploit to the fullest economic advant ago tho results of 
scientific investigations m agricultui o, wo must add to tho woik of these specialists tlio 
labours of officers concerned wuth the investigations of marketing tho oiganizanon of 


production and exchange. tit u , 

Dealing only with improvements m Tndian cions wduch havo resulted or may 
result from tho work of plant breeder, tho Piosulont said -The work of tlio plant 
breeder has for its object tho improvement of agricultui al produce either m quality or 
yield. At the present time when prices of agricultural produce aro low the improve- 
ment of the quality of agricultural produce offers a more promising hold of losoaroh, 
in the economic sense, than the production of high yielding varieties, It is, however, 
not possible to draw a sharp line of demarcation between these two goals of the plant 
breeder 

A field of work which has, until quite recently, boon relatively neglected in India 
is the breeding of varieties resistant, to disease. Varieties which possess various 
economic advantages in viold and quality and which also aro said to possess disoase 
resistance have been bred in considerable numbers, but the deliboiate direction of a 
plant breeding investigation towards tho production of a diseaso resistant typo has m 
India been very rare. At Pusa recently wo havo succeeded m producing types of 
‘rata 7 (pigeon pea) which are resistant to tho wilt disease caused by l Fusanum . Thoso 
results have been published and further work, not yet published, has boon carried out 
on tho inheritance of the property of resistance to wilt. 

“Recent progress in wheat breeding m India has resulted in the production of racos 
of wheat of high grain quality. Tho results of milling and baking tests caniod out in 
the United Kingdom with Pusa wheats have shown that in a now typo, Pusa 111, 
India possesses a wheat which is from tho broad making point of view equal in quality 
to the best Manitoba wheat Another now wheat, Pusa 114, is almost equal to Pusa in 
quality and has the added advantage that it has proved disease resistant both in 
northern India and in Sind _ . . 

Oil seeds are a crop of great importance in Indian agriculture, and as a result of tho 
Ottawa Trade Agreement Indian vegetable oils and pi! seeds now onjoy substantial 
tariff preferences in the United Kingdom. ^ To exploit fully the advantages of theso 
tariffs, work on tho improvement of oil seeds is essential and is in progress at various 
1 centres in India. 4 , 

"While the main object of the genotical research b on linseed at Pusa has boon 
economic, the work has yielded results of considerable scientifio interest and tho full scheme 
of inheritance of colour m the petal, style and seed has been worked out and published. 


The present situation of potato growing is unsatisfactory. All the potatoes in 
general cultivation outside South America appear to havo been derived from one or 
two varieties that wore introduced into Europe m the 16th eentury ; The number of 
varieties was increased by selection from seedlings and by crossing, but with such 
poverty of initial breeding material it is hardly surprising that littio real progress has 
been made. It will be clear that there are many difficulties to bo surmounted 
in effecting potato improvement in Tndia. Up to now almost nothing has boen done in 
this direction, practically all the previous work on this crop having been limited to 
storage problems. Recently, however, a comprehensive scheme of research and 
breeding at Pusa and at a sub-station in the hills, with the aid of a grant from the 
imperial Council of Agricultural Research, has been drawn up. 

Sugarcane like potato is a crop which is vegetably propagated and in this sense offers 
a relatively easy problem to the plant breeder with the accompanying disadvantage of 
file ready perpetuation of disease in the so-called ‘seed 7 . The advantage lies m the 
feci of bourse that $ desirable hybrid .can he readily propagated without being fitted 
m the Mendellan sense. 
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Thoro is ono aspect of tho plan! breeders voile wlncli wo, who labour for ngricul- 
tural improvement in Iiidui, should not lose sight of. Wo, who are botanists^ may 
produce a lieauer yielding variety oi a crop, hut theieis a limit to the productivity of 
the soil as it is generally cultivated by the rjot, and theieCoie impiovel methods of 
cultivation must accompany tlio intioductum of unpioved varieties if wo arc to main- 
tain the fertility of our lands The lahouis of all of us m all oui icspoctivo blanches 
of seienco are equally important in the advancement. of the oldest and most important 
industry m India. 

Medical and Veterinary Section 

Piosiding over tho Section of Medical and Yeturinniy Research, 1 Major K. /?. 
K hfivqa) M. D., D P. II , l M 8 spoke on Raines. Rabies, ho said, has been known to 
mankind for over 2000 yeais In the eailiest pages of the lnstoiy of medicine theio is 
e\ideiicc of a verj i entailable knowledge as to tho character of ’mine infection Tho 
first reliable infoimation of this disease among dogs is found in Austotlo (Ik C. 1122) 
who was familiar with the spieadmg ot the disease from dog to dog by means of tho 
bite. In 1804 Zmke obsoived that the saliva of dogs was inloctive, and ho artificially 
infected healthy dogs, mints and fowls with mines by painting the saliva of rabid dogs 
into freshly made wounds. This was the beginning of expenmental research work in 
rabios. From 1881-1888 Pasteur, by a senes of bnliiant rcseaicJies, piovulod the constant 
occurrence of the labios vims 'in the central nenons system of diseased animals 
lie further showed that other animals could be infected with it by (hi out inoculation 
upon tho surface of tho brum and this resulted in the method of ‘certain diagnosis of 
rabies Ee offoied to the woild a method which would oveicome the infection after 
it was zoom veil by tlio inoculation of tho rah it fixed \irus m vauous stages oE attenua- 
tion and thereby placed tho coping stone upon a life-work which has transformed 
tho whole face of medical theory. As the immunity response appeared analogous to 
that met m bacterial diseases, Pasteur considered lie was dealing with an organism 
which ho was unable to see with tho microscope then available 1 . Uplo date no dis- 
covery concerning tho disease is on a pai with the classical work done by him Tho 
failure to isolate tho virus and cultivate it was still the mam difficulty in making 
progress. 

Of the many experiments carried out in tho cultivation of rabies virus, not ono 
can stand criticism A successful cultivation would provide the correct basis for pio- 
phylaxis as well as for a specific therapy. In U)ld, Noguchi claimed do have grown 
successfully the rabies vims in test tubes but ho could not proceed with tho work and 
every one who has repeated his procedure has failed to confirm his results. Although 
the nature of the causative agent is still unsettled it must however receive considera- 
tion in any discussion on diseases caused by fill ruble urusos. 

By far tlio largest, proportion, of persons' who come to anti-rabie institutes for treat- 
ment have been bitten by dogs Dogs must therefore be regarded as tho chief agents 
in producing mortality from hydrophobia in man. Jackals inflict about 5 per cent of 
tho lutes; oats still smaller proportion ; wb 1st other animals may bo left out of con- 
sideration. If rabies amongst dogs were to bo practically eliminated, not only would 
the greater number of deaths from hydrophobia in man ho prevented, but also a large 
number of cattle and domestic animals would be saved, Stray clogs when rabid trans- 
mits infection hero, there* and everywhere until they succumb to tho disease. 

In Germany rabies has been so successfully controlled that it is now regarded as 
entirely a frontier disease, that, is to say, every case in man and animals can be traced 
to an importation and rigorous preventive measures aro prompt!* taken. In Australia I be- 
lieve that rabies is now unknown. Tn tho British Isles the rrrozlius order was introduced 
followed by tho quarantine of all imported dogs, and tills has resulted in the eradica- 
tion of tho disease within a few years. At the time there was a public outcry against 
these orders but yet tho end justified the means and persistence was crowned with 
sucooss. To control rubies, dogs must bo controlled ; find if any class or individual is beyond 
control they must bo gradually eliminated and not allowed again to come into exis- 
tence. In tins endeavour the State and the public are interested and earnest co- 
operation is necessary on all sides if anything is to be achieved in tho way of regu- 
lating the dog nuisance and tho danger from rabies. 

Third Day— Calcutta— 4th- January 1935 

Anthropology Section 

Itt course of the third day’s session of tho Congress three sectional meetings were 
held in the Baker laboratories of tho Presidency College. 
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Presiding over the section oE Anthropology, Dr. G. 8. Qhurye, M. A., Ph, D. 
(Cantab) spoke on “ Anthropology and our Educational System.*’ He spoke on the 
scope of the study of the subject and the assiduous researches so Tar, which shod 
light on the early stages of cultures of Egypt and Palestine, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. Added to the prehistoric cultures of 'Western Europe the woik of scholars 
for two generations has revealed the prehistoric culture of Central and South-Easter n 
Europe, of the Caucasus, and of the Caspian, of Central Asia, of China, of India 
and m particular of the Indus Yallev and of Africa. 

Now it is well-known to the students of the history of human culture (continued the 
speaker) that the eaily stages of the civilizations of man aro to be looked for in these 
lands rather than in the piehistoiic soils of Europe or Africa. The way, commerce, 
invasions and other human activities brought into closo contact, one with another, the 
various cultures m the Caucasus, in Mesopotamia, m Egypt, in the Aegean and even 
in China is a fascinating and an instructive study m the development ol civilizations. 
It established the loality of cnltui e-contact and its effects in furthering the cause of 
higher civilisation. 

That culture does not run uniformly but has its own cycles is another important 
lesson which is impressed upon tho minds of students of the civilisations of those 
areas. It leads the thinking mind to probe into tho causes of cyclical changes of 
civilisation. Study of the cultures of these areas is bound to tell the students the 
extent to which every succeeding and higher phaso of civilisation is reared on the 
basis of the preceding ones. 

Altogether it furnishes tho best poof of the conscious or unconscious co-operation of 
the human mind m creating the civilisation that Europe, before the development of 
modern science, became an hen* to and thus emphasizes the supreme need for 
patience, tolerance, and respect for some of the contemporary peoples for their 
present backwardness. 

To Indian students it will bring a mental balance which will enable them 
to avoid a sense of inferiority or of complacency whose manifestations are very 
detrimental to our national interests. And yet this important and significant aspect 
of a study of culture does not find its proper place in Die official conception of 
Anthropology, which deals almost exclusively, in the practice of anthropologists, with 
the culture of proliferate peoples. Even in ihe syllabuses of the degree-coursos in 
Anthropology of many of the British Universities such a study is not prescribed. 
The syllabus of the London University in this subjoot is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and conceived in a very liberal spirit. But even in that syllabus the study 
of culture that is expected of tho candidates for the Honours-degree in Anthropology 
does not extend to the study of most of the great ancient civilizations. 

Recently there has been a tendency in some of our Universities to introduce in 
their curricula the subjects of Anthropology and Sociology. At this juncture it is 
dosirable to define our province m a catholic spirit so that there may not be disso- 
ciation nor overlapping. Unfortunately there is already prevalent the view which 
confines Anthropology to prelitorate peoples, Sciology to modern nations, and Ancient 
History to ancient civilised peoples. 

It is my earnest desire to piotest against this view that has led me to address 
you on this subject. I firmly believe that courses in Anthropology must include one 
on the comparative study of culture and another on comparative social institutions, 
embracing the culture and institutions of preliteiate, ancient civilized and modern 
nations. Similarly, courses in Sociology must include them both, and in addition a course 
on Race. The distinction between the course in Anthropology and the one in Socio- 
logy must lie only in their emphasis While in Anthropology racial evolution and 
distribution and the cultures and the social institutions of preliterate peoples are 
studied in vastly gi eater detail, in Sociology this stress must be laid on modern 
nations. Any other distinction is, I submit, spurious and detrimental to the best 
interests of both the subjects and of society. 

In the present condition of our country, Anthropology ought to prove useful in 
both these ways. There are a number of peoples, jungle tribes ana others, whose 
assimilation in our civilisation is one of the important problems awaiting solution. 
In order to be able to solve the problem their past and present condition must be 
carefully studied^ their cultural affinities fully investigated. No doubt an amount of 
good maternal is already available. But the problem has not been authoritatively 
enquired into 'in the light of the material. It is time that an expert committee were 
appointed either by our Congress or by the Government to discuss this problem and 
to /lay down a plan and a programme to be worked out with a view to ameliorate 
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the condition of these peoples who have remained outside the main path of cultural 
development m our country. It is clear that the District and other officials who 
have to come into close contact with these peoples m their administrative capacities 
ought to have a good training in Anthropology in general and the ethography of the 
specific area in particular. 

The need for a study of Anthropology because of its other use is oven greater in 
our country. 1 believe, as all educationists must, that knowledge sooner or later 
influences our attitudes and practices, to a gieatei or loss extent. I have already 
dwelt on the liberalizing and liberating influence of a comparative study o£ culture. 
At the present juncture, when wo are passing through a tiymg phase of contact 
with western culture, a deep study of cultural process, the need for contact and 
interaction, and the cyclical nature of civilisation ought to orient us properly towards 
the situation. 

It is accepted by a Large number of our educated countrymen that there is much 
maladjustment in our social institutions, and auaclironism in some of our uiligious 
beliefs and practices. It is also felt by many that one of the chief causes of the lack 
of unity between the Muslim and the Hindu sections of our nation is mutual ignoiance 
of their respective cultures A fgeneral study of culture thus becomes a national 
necessity with every educated Indian. It therefore ought to find a placo in our 
University curricula. 

It is well known to you that many of: our social reformers when they suggested 
certain reforms in our social customs and religious beliefs appealed to— and" there are 
many who still appeal to — the old scriptures and tried to gain support for their ideas 
by interpreting the scriptures m such a way as to uphold the ideas thoy wished to 
promulgate. In so far as such an attitude assumed that m/my of the desirablo 
reforms were only our ancient customs and beliefs enshrmed m the scriptures but 
latterly mis -interpreted it engendered— and even now it does so— a firm belief in the 
minds of laymen that our scriptures are all comprehensive and we need not go out- 
side them for reform. It strengthened and strengthens the common belief that our 
scriptures are infallible. 

If the reformers interpreted the scriptures in a manner to uphold iheir views scores 
of Pundits could vouchsafe for the accepted and routine interpretation which fully 
endorsed the current practices and beliefs. Laymen already very favourably biassed on 
behalf of their customs were and are swayed by the interpretation of their beloved 
Pundits The result is that in spite of the splendid endeavour of tho many high-soul ed 
and earnest reformers tho desirablo reforms have been very slow to come into 
praotico. I firmly behove that;the right method of approach towards the problem of social 
and religious reform is not by way of an appe;d to a fresh interpretation of scriptures 
but by way of presenting to all euucated^ people— and through them t at second hand to 
even tho uneducated ones— a comprehensive picture of social institutions, customs, and 
religious beliefs of peoples of different climes and times and of various stages of 
cultural development It is only when our educated brethren are armed with a com- 
parative study of this kind that some of them at least will develop a proper attitude 
towards our existing customs and beliefs. 

AU those, therefore, who will have the chance of leading public opinion in 
howsoovor a small area anti in whatever capacity— whether as a talufj- officer or as a 
political loader or as a social worker— should have made a comparative study of social 
institutions and religious beliefs. I submit that tho end can only be achieved if this 
aspect of Anthropology is made compulsory in many of our courses of study for 
various examinations. 

The considerations set forth above have led me to tho opinion that the examination 
for the recruitment to Civil Services ought to have certain subjects compulsory and of 
these at least the two aspects of Anthropology— viz., a geneial study of culture and a 
comparative study of social institutions and religious beliefs— must be one. Similarly 
to achieve the objective thoy ought to be introduced, along with some other social 
sciences, as compulsory subjects m Degree-courses which pertain to. non-spocializcd 
examinations. 

Romancer of Coal-Tar 

Dr. A , C. Sircar , President of tho Section of Chemistry in his address on “Recent 
work on the Higher Coal-Tar Hydrocarbons", gave in the beginning a short review 
of the recent work that had been done with the object of utilising that commodity. 
The chemical investigator, said Dr. Sircar, has always a flavour of romance attached 
to it, although to the lay public coal-tar, judging by any of their organs of senses, 
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has nothing to recommend in its favour. But the chemist who searched for its 
secrets has produced from it a constant stream of most wonderful and varied products 
of both scientific and commoicial importance. Although it is only recently that the 
commodity has received any important technical application as an intermediate in the 
dye-producing industry there was every piospect that further research in the field 
would yield results of importance and perhaps of considerable commercial value. 

Bihar Quake Study 

Presiding over the Section of Geology, Dr. it/. S. Krishnan dwelt on tlio study of 
Dharwarian rocks in India, particularly those of (.thotanagpur where ho had worked 
during the past nine years. In that connection ho discussed their bearing on some 
problems of correlation and sedimentation He stressed upon the necessity of periodic 
review and statement of informations relating to the subject since, m spite of the 
largo amount ol painstaking work devoted to those ancient rocks, the present state of 
knowledge about them has shown that there were still largo gaps to bo filled up by 
further intensive and systematic study before anything like uni voi sally applicable and 
acceptable generalisations can bo made about them. 

In a symposium on the great North Bihar earthquake of January 15, 1934, Dr. 
8. 0 . Roy, Director, Colaba Observatory, Bombay, gave an account of a ^oismomotno 
study’ from the available records of Indian and neighbouring extra-Indian stations 
lying withm a radius of about 4000 miles from the place of origin of the shock. Tho 
seismic phases which are important m tho study of vciy near earthquakes wore 
discussed. ^The seismographic observations showed that tho ipsastrons earthquake of 
January 15 was preceded by several fooble foreshocks. Tho opieentral region of the groat 
shook was located near latitude 26 deg. G N and longitude 86 deg. 2 deg. E with 
origin time as 14th 13m 16s 1. S. T. The depth of tho local region was about 8 miles 
below the earth’s surface. 

The seismic data also threw light on the stratification and constitution of tho 
earth’s outer crust m Bihar, which was estimated to he about 36 miles in thickness. 
The outer crust is stratified over Bihar in four lavors (1) a sedimentary layer about 
1 mile thick (2) a gr antic layer about 8 mile thick, (3) a basatlii layer 14 miles thick 
and (4) an ultra-basic layer 13 miles thick. The disastrous shock originated near tho 
interface of the granitic and basathi layers. Tho seismograph of tho Indian stations 
were put out of action by the strong shock and failed to give more valuable 
information. The working tool of the seismologist is the seismograph and it may be well 
if the Indian seismologists review thoir position in tho light of tho behaviour of their 
present instruments during the occurrence of the great earthquake. 

At present the Indian seismic stations have mainly two typos of seismographs,— 
Milne-Shaw and Dmori-lwmg, The Milne-Shaw instrument is a delicate one and is 
intended for recording distant and weak shocks. All seismologists with experience of 
various types of instruments agree that the Milne-Shaw is tho best for the purpose £m 
which it was designed. It should, however, bo remembered (hat any delicate instru- 
ment designed to record distant and weak shocks cannot but bo upset by strong and 
near shocks. There is, therofcie, nothing surprising that all the Milne-Shaw seismo- 
graphs at the Indian stations were put out of action by tho great shock. 

The Omori-Ewing seismographs at present in use at Indian stations have practically 
no damping arrangement to prevent them from oscillating m then* own natural period's 
and producing a very complicated record of great shocks. With such undamped 
instruments and with strong snooks tho pendulum movement as recordod oan havo 
no relation to the earth movement, with tho result that the records of such instru- 
ments fad to give any reliable information regarding the amplitude and tho poriod of 
the maximam waves of great shocks. 

Severe earthquakes are, of course, of relatively infrequent occurrence at any given 
place, hut it should be remembered that engineers need more exact knowledge in 
regard to motions of strong earthquakes in designing various types of structuro and 
models of buildings. It appeal’s desirable that the Indian seismio stations should each 
have also insensitive modern instruments with suitable damping arrangement, 

4th. Day— Calcutta—* 5th. January 1935 

Mathematics and Physical Section 

three sectional meetings of the Congress were held in Calcutta in the Baker 
Laboratories of the Presidency College'and the Institute of Hygiene on the Chittaranjau 
Avenue, 
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Dr . N. R. Sen, presiding over the Section of Mathematics and Physics, delivered an 
address on the development of Modern Theoietical Physics and its limitations, in course 
of which he dwelt on the tL bond oi continuity” that had existed between the mediaeval 
and modem physical science Passing on the consideration of the New Mechanics with 
its achievements and limitations he pointed out the lines on which further develop- 
ment was to bo expected. 

Psychology Section 

Presiding over the Section of Psychology, Dr Suhrit Chandra Mitra of the 
University College of Science spoke on “psychology and life”. He referred to a ten- 
dency in many intellectual centre, especially perhaps in our land, to decline to put 
serious conditions on any proposition that does not bear the mark of some one or 
other of the lecogmsod philosophical schools or is not amenable to the process of 
measurement by some one or other of the accepted ethical standards. The tendency 
is certainly not healthy for the development of any science 

After crossing the “hurdles” of behaviourism and philosophy, Dr. Mitra came to 
the centre of his theme, and referred to the problem of the individual — how to 
adjust one’s self to the social conditions of life or to make the social conditions 
suitable to one’s self — and on the ability to offer useful solutions of this problem 
depends the success of psychology as a practical scienco 

Dealing with the individual abnoimality, wbuoli is anti -social and which society 
devises mean to counteract, Dr. Mitra said • “Preservation of the harmony is the goal 
of all man’s striving and the effort to maintain it is the spring of all the everyday 
actions. For these reasons, I consider that the definition of disease given by Dr. Bose is 
the most accurate and logical one from the theoretical standpoint as it has also proved 
to be the most fruitful in the practical field. He defines disease “as an abnormal 
and an anti-social trait” and by an abnormal trait he means a trait whose deviation 
from the average is greater than tine standard deviation oi the group to which the 
individual belongs. The conception of abnormality thus varies not only from group to 
group but also from age to age. 

“The method of dealing with abnormalities, when by accident or for reasons not 
yet discovered, they happen to be present in rather a large body of persons, varies 
in different societies and history shows that only these societies have flourished and 
continued to live which found, let us call it, the social method of treating them. 

“For example everyone agrees that Hermaphioditism is an abnormality and is 
present in almost every society perhaps in much larger numbers than is usually 
imagined. But a society which refuses to tolerate them and imposes restricting 
legislations regarding them only weakens itself : because by forcefully shutting out 
these victims of circumstances tor traits for which they themselves are certainly not 
responsible, a society creates dissensions among its own members and invites the 
hatred and antagonism of a largo section of its own populace. The net result of 
this turns out to be the loss of that adjustment which is the essence of a living 
society. But in some societies as e. g. m our Hindu society* all these dissensions ana 
consequent tension of feelings have been avoided by a very simple nut at the same 
time highly ingenious method, viz., by giving these unfortunates a distinct social 
status. They have been made to feel that though abnormal they have certainly some 
function to fulfil m the service of society and this at once removes the sting from 
their grievances. Being assured of a safe and somewhat^ responsible place in society 
they do not feel themselves compelled to wage war against it* as similarly deformed 
persons have to do in other Janas. ’Witness, e, g. the efforts of Miss Radohffe Sail in 
her hook “The Well of Loneliness” or the attempts in some other countries to obtain 
legal sanctions for acts of homosexuality. b , 

*Now these Hermaphrodites cannot be at once cured of their disturbing heredity 
defects by means of medicine, neither can they be all on a sudden removed from the 
face of the earth by more magic or murdered all together by acts of legislation. 
Therefore, however paradoxical it may sound, the only effective way of dealing with 
them and of preserving society against them lies in taking them withm its fold and 
by an amoeboid movement absorbing them into it. 

“A large number of abnormal persons has been integrated into social groups by 
the simple device of providing for them an appropriate social atmosphere as is to be 
found in the different religious sects. The religious practices of these sects are often 
very queer but beoaase of the fact that they have a social sanction behind them a 
good deal of individual mental struggle is avoided. The operations of the herd, 
instinct, in providing mental equilibrium are to he seen in these so-called abnormal 

eo 
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groups. This fact should serve as a warning to reformers who aim at a summary 
revolution of the entire social fabric. 

“Following a similar trend of thought one can easily understand that an idea 
becomes a false one only when it cannot be assimilated with other ideas that have 
already co-ordinated themselves and formed a system. Such an unintagrated idea 
is a superstition with reference to the already existing system. 

But a superstition cannot be removed simply by pointing out the finger of scorn 
to the person or nations supposed to have it. The only method of dealing with it is 
the psychological method which starts with a ready ‘assent to the superstitious idea 
but gradually woiks up and out of it. One must know why a superstition originates 
and what individual demands it satisfies before one could cure it 

“Childien have too many wiong notions m their heads and possess quite a 
number of superstitious beliefs but to wipe out all such absurdities from their minds, 
mere dogmatic assertion of statements contraiy to their cherished ideas and beliefs 
will avail absolutely nothing however often they might bo repeated It is for this 
reason that it has been said that ono has got to be a child with the children. It 
has-been repeated many times m theory but unfortunately forgotten an equal number 
of times in practice. 

“To bring about a better adjustment between the individual and the society, 
the disturbance of which causes much personal suffering and a good deal ox 
social unrest, there are three ways left open. It can be done by changes introduced 
in the environment, by modifications wrought in the psychical constitution of the per- 
son or by a combination of both these methods. The remedies suggested by psychology 
are not however wonder- workmg miracles like those medicines so much advertised in 
the daily papers and ‘■guaranteed to cure all ills whatever within a few hours of being 
taken otherwise money to be refunded.’ To suggest psychological remedies, investiga- 
tions into the material conditions of the cases as also psychological analysis of the 
human elements involved are the first prerequisites and both these stops of the proce- 
dure need time. Hence it would be demanding too much from psychology when she 
is asked, as she has sometimes been asked, to prove her mettle by freeing the society 
of all evils immediately and at a single stroke.” 

Dr> Mitra then traced the influence of psychology on trade and industry and re- 
ferred to the researches m the west in this respect. “Strikes and lockouts’ , he said, 
are more often than not a result of bad management which brings about the 
gradual oollapse of that spirit of co-operation which ultimately is the rook upon 
which any organisation where many people have to work together must rest. The per- 
sonality of those entrusted with the task of making men woik together is an import- 
ant factor and should always bo given weighty consideration. This may sound as a 
common place observation to make but be it stated that it is modern psychology that 
has found means for the proper selection of such personalities. 

“The method of selection is of course not peifeet as vet and certainly there is 
need for its improvement ; but the programme has been laid and it may Very well 
be hoped that the time is not far off when in the free and civilised countries of the 
■world different posts requiring different capacities will be filled by just the proper set 
of persons certified by the psychologists < as possessing the xequired abilities. And these 
certificates given by tJbo psychologists will not depend on their whims or idiosyncracies 
but will be based on objective tests from which the personal factor of the examiner 
will be as far as possible eliminated. 

“These tests, vocational tests, as they are called, are now in great demand every- 
where. They are a crying necessity here too, but I am afraid that tho sad spectacle 
is witnessed here in abundance ox M. Sc., B. L’s earning their livelihood by doing 
petty clerical jobs, or of people of no calibre whatsoever holding high executive 
appointments, of skilled artists compelled to hide their talents in the dusty archives 
of a mercantile firm, of the legal^ profession being filled to over-flowing by wits, half- 
wits and no- wits even, of teaching being the last refuge of the despondent unem- 
ployed, the sad spectacle of these and of others too numerous to mention oannot be 
removed by the application of the vocational tests alone. The application of such tests 
presupposes that a certain degree of efficiency is desired and therefore they are of no 
avail where efficiency js not a prime consideration.” 

^ Speaking on education, Dr. Mitra said, “1 may be permitted perhaps to point out 
with, some pride one^ remarkable achievement that has already been accomplished by 
the Calcutta University, The introduction of Vernacular as a medium of instruction in 
.high schools even has been a step, as you can easily understand, of every great 
psychological importance. I have no doubt that as a result of the deliberations of the 
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various committees and subcommittees which h avo been, appointed by the University, 
a better system of education, moie suitable to the modern conditions of life in our 
country, will emerge winch will help to stem the tide of disappointment and distrust 

that has overtaken om youths and to root out fiom their hearts the source of all mad 

and reckloss activities 

“Let it however be brought home to all concerned thet however ideal a sohool 
curriculum may be from the theoiotical standpoint it may not be possible for every boy 
and girl to go through the course prescribed. It is sheet waste of energy to attempt 

to force down the same matter in the same way through the throats of all. The time 

and the effort of the students unfit for such a curriculum but compelled to undertake 
same are entmrty lost. Such a student when he grows up becomes meiely a burden 
to societv, whereas the chances aie that had he been given proper facilities for deve- 
loping his own innate aptitudes which did not perhaps he in the line of the prescri- 
bed course, he might have boon one of the most useful mombers of it. 

u It is m connection with this problem that the Intelligence Tests perfected by the 
psychologists are of the greatest use. In other countries periodical tests of the. intelli- 
gence of every student have become a regular featuie of all school work and in some 
countries college freshmen even are subjected to tests with a view to helping them 
with suggestions as to the courses best fitted for them. 

tt I should mention, that in India too some work in this direction has been done. 
Dr. Rice has translated the Terman tests into Hindustani, and attempts to form suitable 
questionnaires and to determine norme of Bengali children have been made and are 
still being made by Mr H P. Mati and Mr. G. Pal, both of our Department in the 
Universitv bore, the former of whom was elected President of the Psychology section 
of +ho Philosophical Conference which has just concluded its deliberations at 
Waltair. I would like to suggest here that the preparation of standardised sets of intelli- 
gence tests, suitable to the different provinces of India be at once undertaken by the 
respective Universities and the Inborn s of the different . Universities in this direction 
be co-ordinated through the medium of the Inter-Umversitv Board. The determination 
of norms is no doubt a task besot with difficulties but they are not insurmountable 
ones. As regards the University of Calcutta, I think, the already existing Board called 
the Students’ Health Welfare Committee may be enlarged by the addition of Psycholo- 
gists and loeogmsed teachers whose duties it will be to collect psychological statistics 
along with other mformatfon regarding tho physical health of the students. When 
these statistics have been collected they may be sifted and analysed and out of them 
the norms may be piopared”. 

Dr. Mitra thon referred to the value of psychology in revealing the contents of 
the infants’ mind and m this connection paid a tribute to the work of Freud and said 
that psycho-analysts have unjusty been accused of 4 sox mania’. The educational signifi- 
cance of Freud’s researches lies specially in the theory which he has propounded 
regarding the development of the sox life of tho infant and the interplay of the emo- 
tions oE love and hate rod towards their parents. 

“It is very much to bo regretted”, he said, “that while the number of mentally 
afflicted persons is steadily going up in our country, the attempt to grapple with this 
growing evil is limited as yet only to a few persons”. 


The National Institute of Sciences 

The inauguration of the National Institute of Sciences in India was performed on the 
7tt*. January 1935 in the afternoon at the Senate House of the Calcutta University 
by His Excellency tiir John Andmon, Governor of Bengal. 

In course of a short speech Dr. Button , President of the Indian Science Congress, 
invited His Excellency to perform tho ceremony. 

Governor's Adrre** 

Inaugurating the first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal in course of his speech said 

The popular conception of a scientist is that of a man who pursues truth for its 
own sake and with no interest, or at any rate no selfish interest in the practical 
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application of his discoveries, and I can conceive no better way for scientists each 
pursuing his own special hue of research to co-relate their investigations and to turn 
them into practical channels than the formation of some central institute by means of 
which their ideas can be pooled and brought into relation with each other. I oau 
see no limit to the hold of usefulness which this new institute of Sciences can culti- 
vate for its purpose is to co-ordinate the work of such academic bodies as have 
already been created in various parts of India and as may be created in the future. 

Academic Grove 

Many members of this Institute arc Chemists and will be aware of tho remarkable 
progress made in synthetic chemistry during the present century. These members may 
wish to employ some form of synthetic action m building the structuro of this 
academic body Others who are Anthropologists or Psychologists will naturally apply 
the lessons of their sciences to the aspects of social life and human oigamsation 
presented by this institution. Those who are Botanists or Agriculturists, understanding 
all the mysteries of seedtime and harvest, may be expected to be valued gardeners m, 
shah I say, this academic grove. If the creation of this new body has given nso to 
some birth pangs, the medical members will know that this is nothing stiange and 
they may be able to prescribe a regime of life calculated to promote healthy growth 
and to inhabit the normal disorders of youth and adolesoonces. And as man is alter all 
a member of the animal creation, it is probable that tho Zoologists may find in their 
own science matter which may be of help to this new body. Even the Mathemati- 
cians should have some ideas on such aspects of structures and numbers as must be 
manifest in the life of an academic body. In short all the sciences represented in 
your institution are capable of contributing to the wise guidanco of your body cor- 
porate. Even the Geologists who at first sight might seem to be rather out of tho 
picture should be able to help, for their study of fossil bearing strata may enable 
them to detect and to avert any premature fossiliferous tendency should this begin 
to manifest itself With considerable diffidence I suggest that this consideration 
may have been ono of the reasons why you have chosen as your first President a 
distinguished representative of geological science whose special knowledge of ancient 
putrifaction makes him so fully aware of the necessity for mobility and vitality. 

Organised Steps 

To turn from a consideration of the compotent parts of this new body and of the 
way m which they can function to the best possible advantage of the whole, I should 
like to attempt a very brief summary as I see it of the sequence of events which 
has led up to this evening’s gathering A philosopher has righty characterised the 
great intellectual transition in the west, contrasting the mediaeval with the modern 
conception of life as the transition of au attitude m which man interpreted nature 
by tradition to an attitude in which he corrected tradition by obscivation of nature. 
The first organised step in this direction m India may be said to date from the founda- 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in this very city in 1784. The second step dates 
from the middle of the last century. In 1857 the Calcutta University was founded, 
followed at short intervals by a number of other universities. In addition there were 
a series of great scientific surveys during the 39th century. The third stop was the 
meeting of the Indian Science Congress for the first time m 1914. To-day as a fourth 
step in the progressive organisation of modern science in India we arc met together 
to inaugurate the National Institute of Sciences in India. Wo have here tho sequence 
as follows : — 

First a society of a varied and comprehensive character. Secondly, three quarters 
of a century later, Universities and specialist scientific services. 

Thirdly, half a century later, the annual meeting of individual scientists. 

Fourthly, after another quarter of a central and all-India co-ordinating body, 
embracing all modern scientific research in this country. 

It seems to me that this gradual, and yet at the same time accelerated, progress 
is regular and natural and therefore highly satisfactory. The various steps forward 
indicate the gathering of sound fruit produced as the result of steady labour. There 
is in this evolution no putting of the cart before the horse. 

A Bright Future 

That this Institute should be the result of steady and healthy growth augurs well 
fcr ,ita future and for the quality of its work, because it will have to deal with 
gigantic problems. Science in the modem sense of the word has been implanted in 
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India through the largely accidental external influences of colonisation J??, 
communications with other paits of the world which have themselves developed 
ditfeiently and at a diffeient pace. The vast countiy which is inhabited by at hast 
350 million people is as legaids the illiterate masses in much the same condition as 
Europe during the middle ages To those who have the time and the lnuhnation it 
may afford an interesting field of speculation to consider what will be the Jesuit of 
the interaction between this modernism of the few and the traditionalism of the many. 
There is a humorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the effect that He who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue ; he who does not is a fool ” This much b ° w o v e 
that the eventual losults will largely depend on the wisdom, insight . and “tellectual 
calibre of those representing the ideas and sciences which this institute has been 

founded to piomote. . , ■ 

1 am sure from my peisonal observation that at its inception at any rate this 
Institute will be served by members blessed with wisdom as well as learning and that 
in consequence, its future is bright I would only add, if I may one word of caution 
and of exhortation. I know from my own expeuenee how, by reason of thou training 
and of the nature of their work, men of Science tend to become strongly mdividnaiistic 
m their outlook and impatient of any form of constraint ; or discipline. Ihe success oi 
this Institute will depend, 1 believe, very largely on the extent to which this \ery 
natural tendency can be held in check. Ho one, I am sure, neod 
his work may suffer m freshness, originality or vigour from loyal adheienoe to 
aims and objects of this Institute. On the contrary union is stl f^th and inasmuch 
as the boundaries of science are constantly expanding and the mteideptndenoo o 
individual sciences constantly increasing, I trust that this Institute will continue i 
as I am assured it is to-day, truly representative and that its ine] ? bers T ^ l “ o ff ( ; n ^r^® 
from it strength and inspiration and a greatei capacity for service. Inmauguiatmff 
this first session of the National Institute of {Sciences of India, I wish the Institute au 
possible success. 

Dr. Fermour 7 * Addrew 

Tn course of his inaugural address Dr. L. L. Fermour said : — 

It is desirable to clarify our ideas about our National Institute ; and this can 
best be done by skotchmg briefly the development of scientific research in India so 
as to show the position of our National Institute of Sciences with reference to other 
scientific organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our National Institute 

should do. . , , , 

In the present century we have entered on a now .stage m the "6velopmeirt Jr 
scientific research in India. In tho matter of specialist sc i entitle societies the geologist 
gave an early lead with the foundation of the Mining ^ Geotogmal Institute o r Inoia 
m 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was started in 1907 m Madras as the Indian 
Mathematical Club and at present the office thereof is m Poona^ This ‘ was followwi 
by the Institution of Engineers (India) founded _ m 3921, the Indian Chamber Society, 
was founded in 1924, as also the Geological, Mining, the Metallurgical Society of India , 
whilst in the past year, three all-India societies have been founded m Caloutto, namely, 
the Indian Physical Society, the Indian Society of Soil Science, and the ® l ?“ 

logical Society, There is also the Society of Biological t hemists founded at Bangalore in 
and the Institution of Chemists (India) founded in Calcutta m 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded m 1908. . , • 

In addition to the Government scientiflo services there are also m India Severn 
research institutions viz. Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa (1903), the Central Research Institute 
at Kasauli (1906), the Imperial Forest Research Institute at Debra and the 

All-India Institute of Public Heath and Hygiene in Calcutta (1934), the School of Xropi* 
oal Medicine, Calcutta, and the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. Q11 

Further, there is an Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore founded in 1911# 

Tnn Universities 

Finally, we must mention the Universities which as their title indicates may be 
concerned with all branches of knowledge. .The oldest universities m India we these 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, all of which were founded in 1857, followed by the 
University of the Punjab in 1882 and . University^ of Allahabad m 1887 Tnjhose 
Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics are almost universal and, in 
addition, most universities have chairs of Botany and Zoology, but only a small propor- 
tion of them have Chairs of Geology. 
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With this multitude of Dew bodies there is an increasing need for organisations 
directed to counteracting fissiparous tendencies so as again to bring men of scionoe 
and other branches of learning back to a common fold providing for a free exchange of 
views. At the beginning of this century the only organisation directed to this end m a 
really comprehensive manner was the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

In 1902, however, the Government of India made piovision for the co-ordination, 
of official scientific enquiry m a Board of Scientific Advice. 

There is now no official Council of Scientific Research in India dealing with science 
as a whole, although there are two official councils dealing with important sections 
of scientific research One is the Indian Research Fund Association and the oilier the 
Impenal Council of Agricultural Research. 

The Indian Research Fund Association was founded m 1911. It is entrusted with 
the duty of organising medical research institutes throughout India and of deciding the 
allocation of available funds. In this the Association takes the advice of an Annual 
Research Woikeis 1 Conference held in Calcutta. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was formed m 1929 for purpose of 
research in agriculture including veterinary research. 

The Indian Science Congress Association 

The isolation of certain scientific workers, to which I have already alluded, is 
partly the geographical isolation of those who live in plaoes where there are but few 
scientists, and partly the specialist isolation of large numbers of scientists one from 
another due to their specialisation In order to counteract to some extent both forms of 
isolation Prof J L. iSimonsen of Madras and Prof P. S. MuoMohan of Lucknow, both 
Professors of Chemistry, proposed in 1911 the formation of an Indian Association for 
the advancement of science, analogous to the Butish Association. As a result, the 
Indian Science Congress was born, the inaugural meeting being held m 19X4 in the 
rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the patronage of Lord Oarratehaol and 
the Presidentship of Sir Asutosh Mookherjee. There can be little doubt that the 
Indian Science Congress has proved of very great benefit in promoting intercourse be- 
tween the scientists of all parts of India and ail sciences thereby mitigating both forms 
of isolation. But this Association meets only once a year, and it is tor one week only 
during 52 that scientists are afforded the opportunity for this fruitful intercourse. 

The Academies 

There is no doubt that there is a great need for the existence at the important 
centres of scientific research of bodies in which workers in various branches gather 
not for the reading of specialised papers dealing with minor details and specialist 
problems, but for the reading and discussion of papers with broader outlines and for 
the interchange of views. This brings us to the Academy. 

An attempt to found an Academy to serve so large an area as the whole of 
India is mobably misdirected effort, until rapid means of transport become very much 
cheaper than they are at present. From this consideration it seems also to follow 
that the promotion of the regular intercourse of the men of letters and scienoe 
throughout India is only feasible in the first instance on a regional basis, so that each 
important region, in which there is any volume of research, should have its own 
Academy, preferable of both science and letters jointly, but otherwise Academies of 
soience ana letters separately. It is impossible to foresee at present what number of 
Academies of feoienoe so large a countiy as India really needs. 

All-India Activities op Academies 

"While Academies must, therefore, function locally or regionally in the most im- 
portant portion of their activities, they can also legitimately make a wider appeal. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, originally founded as the Asiatic Society, with the in- 
tention of investigating within the geographical limits of Asia ‘whatever is performed 
by man, or produced by nature’, has as the result of its researches secured a member- 
ship that is not only all-India but intei national. Nevertheless the major benefits of 
its activities accrue to those who are withm easy reach of its headquarters, and even- 
tually the Sooiety has had added to its name for purposes of identification a territorial 
or local designation, so that it is now called the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The United Provinces Academy op Soxenoes 

The United Provinces Academy of Sciences, has already secured numerous members 
outside the geographical limits of the United Provinces, so that its activities, Jike those 
Of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, are partly local ox regional and partly all India. 
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Indian Academies of Sciences 

*Wheri in 1933, the proposal was mooted to found an Indian Academy of Sciences, 
some of us overlooked the fact that theie weie aheady two such Academies in exis- 
tence,— one called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other the United Provinces 
Academy of Sciences. The pioposal, theiefore, to found a third Indian Academy 
which was entrusted to a Committee appointed by the Indian Science Congress, logi- 
cally meant either the creation of a fresh garden in another pait of India, or of a 
body to co-ordinate the already masting gardens. Our fnends in Bangaloio know all 
the time that they needed a Society of Academy status with its headquarters in 
Bangalore. Had they boldly said so at the beginning, the confusion that has arisen in 
scientific circles during the past year would have been avoided, because it is obviously 
correct that ^outhren India should have its own philosopher’s garden. However, Ban- 
galore did not do this, so that the general problem was entrusted to the Academy 
Committee appointed ad hoc by the Indian Science Congress When this took place 
logic necessitated, though the position had then been analysed by no one, the formation 
ot an Academy of Sciences m Southern India, and possibly of others in Western India 
and the Punjab, and then the formation of a eo-orainating body for all the Academies, 
three, four or five in number. 

The Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore 

Object as we may to the manner m which our Bangalore fnends cut adrift and ab- 
ruptly started a new Academy, their action has at least had the merit of lovealmg the 
logic of the situation, so that we can appropriately end by welcoming the Indian Aca- 
demy of Sciences founded at Bangalore. 

The Formation of the Institute 

But we still need a co-ordinatmg body ; and that is why it is necessary to found 
the National Institute. Obviously this co-ordinating body should not compete 
with the Academies in such a way as to harm them. The pnme function of the Aca- 
demies is to arrange for regular meetings for philosophic discussions on a suitable 
periodic basis, and for the regular periodic publication of the results of those meetings 
and discussions. With these activities of the Academics our National Institute should 
not soriously compete Instead, our National Institute should have as one of its 
major activities the co-ordination of the labours of the various Academies. This may 
prove to be a task of some importance and magnitude, for since India is as large as 
Europe without Eussia, so eventually, as the progress of science so justifies, it may 
prove desirable to found Academies of Sciences tor several of the larger units of 
territory in India. 

Liason of National Institute with the Academies 

There is at present no organic relationship between the co-ordinating Institute and 
the co-operating Academies. Each of the Academies is a completely independent body 
and the extent to which co-ordmation of their labours can be effected through the 
National Institute depends upon the measure of concord that is established. We have 
arranged, however, for an effective liaison with the three existing Academies by pro* 
vidmg on the Council of the National Institute for additional Vice-President ana an 
additional Member of Council for each of the co-operating Academies to be nomi- 
nated by the respective Academies, In addition also, partly because common sense 
requires it, and partly in acknowledgment of our debt of percentage, we are 
providing for an additional Vice-President and an additional Member of Council to 
be filled from the Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress. 

Fellowship of The National Institute 

After full discussion the Academic Committee decided that our new body should 
have a membership sufficiently f restricted to make it a distinction to belong thereto, 
but at the same time not so limited as to prevent us having at our disposal a useful 
volume of ^scientific experience and ability. After full discussion the Academy Com- 
mittee deoided that our new body should have a membership sufficiently restricted to 
make it a distinction to belong thereto hut at the same time not so limited as to 
prevent _ us having at our disposal a useful volume of scientific experience and ability. 
We decided that it would be suitable to start with 125 Foundation Fellows and to 
elect 10 new Fellows annually thereafter. In - selecting the Foundation Fellows the 
Academy Committee first assigned quotas on a percentage basis to the various sciences 
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and then appointed small sub -committees to make nominations upto the quotas for the 
first 100. In order to provide for rectification of inequalities ami omissions should 
such have occurred, the Academy Committee placed the remaining 25 names for elec- 
tion before those of the first 100 who had accepted Foundation Fellowship. That our 
methods have met with approval is shown by the fact that out of the 125 scientists 
invited, 113 have already accepted Foundation Fellowship, 6 only have declined, whilst 
three unfortunately have died. 

Oui Foundation Fellows are disturbed throughout the length and breadth of India 
and include representatives of every branch of science They include all the Fellows 
of the Royal Society resident m India, all the past-presidents of the Indian Science 
Congress resident m India but one, almost all the heads of the Government of India 
scientific departments and research institutes, and many distinguished occupants of 
University professorial chairs throughout India, 

The Council of the National Institute 

In framing our Council we found necessary the large number of 25 m order that 
after allotting to the headquarters station sufficient members to ensure the possibility 
of always being able to secure a quorum, we should also be able to have Members 
of Council in as many of the important centres of scientific reseaich in India as 
possible. We hope in this way that our Fellows in all parts of India will be kept in 
touch with the doings of our Council. In addition to these 25 Members of Council 
representing the National Institute, we have, as already mentioned, made provision for 
each of the three co-operating Academies, as well as the Indian Science Congress 
Association, to be represented, by an additional Yice-President and an additional Member 
of Council, selected by the Academy from amongst our Fellows who are members of 
the respective organisations. In all the cases the representatives appointed by co- 
operating bodies must be Fellows of our National Institute. 

It is obvious that one of the functions of our National Institute should be to act 
as the organising body of a National Research Council m India. 

The Co-ordination of Labours of Men of Science 

Coming now to the question of the aims and objects of our National Institute, these 
have already been defined in a note issued with the Academy Committee’s report. 
These, as you know, are substantially the same as the aims and objects that were 
placed before the Academy Committee as a result of the series of resolutions passed 
by the General Committee of the Indian Scienoe Congress in Bombay in 1934. In 
my opinion the most important of our objects are to be prepared to co-ordinate the 
labours of the scientists m India to effect co-operation between the various bodies of 
Academy rank, and to render possible the formation of a National Reseaich Council. 


Meetings of the National Institute 

In my view our Institute does not exist primarily for the purpose of reading 
papers so that we shall not need to hold regular monthly meetings. We have sugges- 
ted that to begin with two general meetings in the year for business purposes will 
suit our purposes. One of these will be held *at the city where the Indian Science 
Congress meets, so as to render possible the largest attendance of Fellows. The other 
will be held at the city selected for the business headquartors of the Institute. 

An Annual Review of the Progress of Scienoe in India 

In addition, we propose to resuscitate m a different form the labours of the Board 
of Scientific Advice by publishing annually a review of the progress of science in 
India. Our reviews will, however, differ from those published by the Board of 
Scientific Advioe, in that they will take account not only of the labours of scientists 
employed to Government services, but also of unofficial scientists throughout India, 

Consolidated Comftes Rbndus or Proceedings of Academies 

Another matter that is of serious concern to scientists is the increasing number of 
new scientific journals, so that it is becoming increasingly difficult for any worker in 
scienoe to keep up with the progress in the branch of science in which he is more 
particularly interested. From the point of view of 5a scientist in a particular science, 

, specialist journals are the most convenient, -and to this extent those published by 
bodies of Academy status must be regarded as a source of inconvenienoe. Therefore, 
w require some means by which the productions of all the Academies may be made 
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conveniently aecossiblo to all workers of science in India. ' For this reason it has boon 
agreed that one of the duties of tko National Institute will be to issue a consolidated 
Comptos rendus or Pioeeodings containing summaues of tho papers read boforo all the 
three co-opoiatmg Academies. I can imagine that later it may be asked why wo 
coniine our activities to papers road befoio Academies only, and I can foresee as a 
development that eventually it may prove desirable to include also summaues of papers 
published in specialist scientific societies, and in tins way to produce a consolidated 
Compies rendus of all papers read before both Academies and specialist societies 
in India. 

Although normally scientific research is severely specialised, so that scientists tend 
to work m water-tight compartments, yet every science has its borders where it 
touches one or moie other scioucos, so that there aio fruitful fields or, shall we say, 
gardens, of possible co-operation along these boundaries. It is, therefore, sometimes 
suitable and desirable to promote special meetings for the purpose of anaugmg dis- 
cussions, by scientists of allied sciences of problems of ]omt interest. These dis- 
cussions are usually known as symposia (literally drinking together) and it has 4 boon 
agreed that the arrangement of symposia may be regarded as one of the functions of 
the National Institute. 

You will remember that in accordanco with the resolutions passed in Bombay last 
January one of our purposes should be to promote and maintain a liaison between 
men of science and men ot lotteis. The Academy Committee decided duting the year 
that onr first task must be to fouud au organisation devised specifically to suit tho 
needs of scientists and that the question of providing for this liaison with letters must 
be left for the future You will, I hope, all agree with me on the groat desirability 
of ultimately effecting such a liaison which would be brought about ultimately if my 
vision of National Institutes of Arts and Letters co-operating with our National 
Institute of Sciences of India should come true. For tho present we may consider 
that tho desired liaison has been effected in an indirect way by tho fact that one of 
the Academies co-operating with the National Institute, namely the Asiatic Society, is 
an Academy both ot sciences and of 1 otters. 

Our provincial rules do not name any plaeo as the headquarters and there is nothing 
in them to prevent a change of headquarters at any time should tho interests of 
National Institute render this desirable. Meanwhile convenience and common sense 
appeared to require that wo should, to begin with, locate the office of flic Institute in 
Calcutta, Onoo concord had been established with Bangalore. Sir C. ¥. Raman himself 
suggested that this was obviously the logical and correct course to follow. We have 
accordingly decided to start m Calcutta, but in accordance with the statement made 
to our Foundation Fellows m our noto on the aims and objects of tho National 
Institute, wo propose during the first year to take tho opinion of our Fellows on 
this point. 

As we have docidod to make a commencement in Calcutta, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal has generously offered to provide us with office accommodation ; and also to 
permit us to meet in Council and to hold ordinary meetings of our National Institute 
as necessary in the rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In making this offer tho 
Asiatic Society proservos its traditional position as the motkor of the development of 
science in Lnaia. We hope also that the Government of India will assume towards onr 
National Institute its traditional position^ as lather by providing suitable funds. For 
I hope you have realised from my address that the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
the Government of India between thorn are tho mother and father of the development 
of scientific research in India* 

4 . 


AH-lndia Mnslim Educational Conference 

The following is a summary of the presidential address delivered by Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed , M. L. A., at the 45th annual sitting of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference held at Agra on the 13th. Mmrch 1935. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said that they were on the eve of a revolution in education 
with which the Government, the people and parents were all dissatisfied. The 
Government of India had recognised the feelings of the people, and they had accepted 
the opinions of Provincial Governments in a circular issued two months ago. The 
present problem could only be solved by the co-operation of the Government, tho 
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capitalists, industrialists and educationists. The Government should bo prepared to 
spend large sums of money of finding employment and in financing new industries. 
The present attempt of the Government to provide more technical education would 
lead to greater unemployment, unless some provisioniwero made to open out new indus- 
tries. Dr. Ziauddin then gave a detailed description of the Educational Conference formed 
by the minority communities in Central Europe ; aud ho gave a vivid description of a 
German Educational Conference which the German Minority established in Czechoslo- 
vakia. He then recommended that the Conference should now have three distinct 
sections under three responsible officers. “The first section should deal with the 
question of unemployment. This section should be a sort of Service Beaming Agency 
which should publish the prospectuses of Government and semi-0 ovornmont services, 
and should help the studeuts in their preparation for competitive examinations. The 
prospectus issued by the Government of services in its allied departments should be 
published periodically in the Conference Gazette.” 

4 The second section should doai with the co-ordination of Muslim schools, and the 
representation of their grievances before the Government. Muslim schools are, at 
present, handicapped m two ways : (1) the chances of promotion of teach ors are very 
scanty and dismissal is the only punishment which is exercised evon in minor 
offences ; (2) schools are suffering from unsympathetic treatment, they are receiving 
by the Government in matters of grant, and routine life. This section should lay the 
grievances of the Mussalmans not so much by the resolutions of the Conference but 
bv means of questions, resolutions, memorial presented through the Muslim members 
ox Legislature, who should be taken as ex-officio members of this section. These 
members can do greater service to educational problems than tho resolutions passed 
by Academic bodies,” 

“The third section should deal with tho new problem of village uplift. The Rt. 
Hon’ble Bis Highness the Aga Khan also suggested that the All-India Muslim Educa- 
tional Conference is more competent than any other body to deal with this problem. 
This Conference can always count on His Highness the Aga Khan for assistance and 
support. Village uplift is a very vague aud wide term and it may be interpreted to 
mean anything ; but this Conference should draw out a scheme of village uplift aud 
should carry out its work extensively in all provinces and intensively in selected 
places. Eor the success of this movement, education is very essential. Primary edu- 
cation may not be compulsory but it should, at least, be extensive.” 

Hr . Ziauddin Ahmed then discussed the question of an educational plan and the 
period of instruction in the schools of different grades. In his opinion, education 
upto the degree stage should be divided into the following four grades (1) Primary 
education. Its period of study should be four years and education should be imparted 
in the mother tongue. Religions should be a necessary part of primary -education ; 
(2) Middle stage. Its period of study should bo three years and instruction should bo m 
vernacular. English language should lie an optional subject, and provision should be 
made for the study of tho technical subjects. Public examination at this stage may be 
optional. (3) High School stage. Its period of study should be threo years. Instruction 
should be in vernacular and English language should be a compulsory subject. It should 
have a variety of professional subjects as alternatives to some liberal subjects. 
There should be a public examination at tho end of this course, which should qualify 
candidates to join a University. (4) College stage. Its period of study for tho degree 
course should bo three years ; ana it should have only one examination at tho end of 
the degree course The medium of instruction should bo both English aud vernacular. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed emphasised tho fact that tho change in periods of instruction 
if made at all, should be made simultaneously in tho whole of India. This question 
should be taken up by the Provincial Governments and by the new Educational Ad- 
visory Board which the jGovernment of India are now setting up, As for primary 
education, Dr. Ziauddin said that the Government of all the provinces had admitted 
the need for free and compulsory education, but they had shifted tho responsibility to 
bankrupt bodies as District and Municipal Boards. These local bodies had neither got 
funds nor could they levy any taxes without seriously paralysing trade and industry, 
as the Central and local : Governments between themselves had squeezed out tho Iasi 
penny which the people oould pay. 

As regards secondary education, Dr. Ziauddin advocated that tho State should take 
the entire responsibility, as in every country the State was responsible for secondary 
education, ana should maintain sufficient number of high schools at suitable centres. 
As regards higher education, he said that its problem among the Mussalmans was inti- 
copmected with the problems of tire Aligarh Muslim University, This university 
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should continue to be a rout re of Muslim culture anti learning ; and it should provide 
teaching and roMU'oh m Islamic subjects €01 which no provision could possibly exist 
in anv othoi lUMhuunn K«u tcidimeal education, lie advocated tho establishment of a 
I\d\t<vhnio !u viiuti* \\hnh muht juovido teaching in a variety of subjects. 

lv<';ardm^ tVmile education, he rogietted the lack of education amongst the Muslim 
women. Tin* people were mclmed to send their girls to schools, but opportunities 
titd not n\i-*r. ll* 1 advocated separate schools for Muslim girls for throe reasons : (1) 
Alienee nf Muslim nuiinons froni tho text-books in Government Girls’ School ; (2) 
l.ii Iv of provision »>f Panlha and religions instruction ; and (3) unsympathetic treatment: 
*d the .stall. Ho advocated that liberal grant should be given to gills’ schools. In the 
end, he^ empuiisi.se l tin* importance of separate eoursos and separate public 
examination for women, with schools which should bo accompanied with all those pri- 
vileges l hat arc given t»> parallel examinations conducted by boys. 

Dr. Ztauddin Ahmed flam dismissed the question of examinations and pointed out 
some of its nnpmmnt defects. ILo said that the whole of education was dominated by 
examinations. He held that .success in examinations was more a question of luck than 
merit. Dismissing the objects and scope of the Advisory Board of Education, to be 
ostablish»*d from April, lie said that its work and its functions should be similar to those 
id the Council of Agricultural Research. Educational changes of all India character 
shoal -all he initiated by Hus body. It should co-ordinate the standard of High School 
Examinations all om India, and should make known the results of experiments carried 
on in varum* provinces. It should maintain a good library and periodically publish 
pamphlets in special .subjects. 

In conclusion, Dr. Ziuuddm Ahmed reviewed tho work of tho Provincial Conferences 
and said that they should also modify their system of work on the same line as is 
suggested for tho All-India Educational Conference. The Provincial Conferences 
existed in many provinces, hut for hack of definite ideals before them, their activities 
hud now become seasonal. Ifo said that though education could not solve all the 
problems of India, yet no such problems could bo solved at all unless education was 
put mi right foundation. 


All Bengal College Teachers’ Conference 

Tenth Session-—* Calcutta— 20th April 1935 

Presiding over the tenth conference of tho All -Bengal College and University 
Teacher#’ Association at Feni on Saturday the 20th. April 1935, Prof. H. Sen in 
coumi of his address on some Problems of Modern Education said 

When om notices that the fruits of education are not all that could be desired, 
in despondence, one naturally asks, what is wrong with the system V xhe faith m 
tho art of educating prompts enquiry into the fundamentals on which educability 
depends. Can those; be anticipated and influenced ? Can the element of mystery be 
removed from phenomena related to the mind, by bringing them on a par with the 
positive sciences V If evolution has been rendered possible by a limited ^ variation in 
hereditary, does it imply a corresponding limit to the subject and scope of education? 
Are we wasting substance and energy in trying to odueato all ? Can we institute a 
mechanical analogy as to the task before us ? . . ,, 

TV® arc beginning to realise the possibility of overcoming many ox the so-oaliea 
defects of tho mind or intellect, cither by resorting to special considerafaonsofthe 
physical side, or by devising moans of intellectual appear suitable for the individual 
fa question, or bv applying a combination of both methods. At the same mne, this 
conception of ducat ion hat. in it a further important implication, namely,, the ready 
adaptibility of certain types to certain definite, but distinct modes of lining. The 
probable variation# being very large, if not indeed infinite, may ay 0 - 11 ?* 
performing a most objectionable function by trying to convert 
Should all lio either Hons, or tigers or apes ? Is. there not the demrabiliw °|,P^ 
duoing tho best of oaoh according to tendencies with which they aro bpm ? Should 
then, the method of haadliiig bo alike? These are questions which. should be con- 
sidered in developing tho future education of humanity. The iheo^cal oom^ty 
may at first stagger us, but fortunately, tho various types can be, for all practical 
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purposes, grouped under a fow. Tho older schemes of education have to step aside to 
provide for these typos, confining its activities to the greatest common measure of 
human similarity. 

It is the general oxporience that if 100 students start in a lower form, by tho time 
they reach the matriculation class, a good third drops off, and hardly more than fivo 
or six get to the M. A. or M. Sc stage ! And this is what should bo, if the present 
system bo pursued. The elimination in tho examinations does not indicate incapacity in 
but general incapacity of a particular typo. The square holes havo eliminated tho round 
men I This, at least, may bo said to be the genoial picture of the pro&ont system of 
education. There are a certain number of round men whose diameter is such that they 
can pass through tho sqnro holes but they never pass filling up tho squares. The rejec- 
tions may be thooreticatly useless, depending no doubt upon tho standard sot up for the 
square holes, but the more rational way of looking at tho problem would bo to con- 
cede to those big round men much larger square holes or apposito round holes ! A 
system of education which aims at certain patterns only, lacks m University, and, 
as such, cannot claim the high position which it lias had till leoeutly. One can under- 
stand a position in which educational institutions aim at imparting a minimum of 
education which may be termed the greatest common measure of child intellect. 
The extent of this must vary with environments. An English school boy, the product 
of hundred years of a particular set of environments, could not be compared with 
an Indian or Chinese school boy, whoso educational environments aro quite different. 
The dose which one can easily take and assimilato would not bo the same. But 
yet, with the lapse of time, the doses administered might vary in quantity and quality. 
The elastic limit is reached not all at once, and tho risk of overstraining must not bo 
lost sight of. 

An important question is that of the language by which the intellectual shocks are 
to be imparted. This, to a subject race, brings in a confusion by virtue of tho -uti- 
litarian quality of the language of the ruler. But since tho largo masses of tho popu- 
lation of all cultured countries can write and think in their own respective language 
there is no inherent 5 impossibility in our doing the same in our own language. It cor- 
tamly involves waste of energy to learn through a different language, though dn 
countries where a really expressive and clastic language does not exist, modern re- 
quirements could be better fulfilled by adopting a language which has the greatest 
currency. ’Whether a dialect of a country or province should not bo glorified into a 
language, is a different problem altogether, depending upon tho height it has already 
attained even under the comparative isolation of older times, and on the potential capa- 
city for expression. No doubt language is nourished by national charactoiistics, but 
the importance or usefulness of any one of them will bo judged by its suitability and 
elasticity. In fact, the effect of language depends upon the writer, as that of tho 
musical instruments on the player The comparative expansion of one language or the 
other may depend upon political reasons, but every language should be ennobled by 
the work of its writers The national or political value of a language may bo an 
aocident, for there aro those languages which aro as yet far from being as expressive 
and sublime as the military, scientific, technical or commercial attainments or the 
lands of those languages. Long centuries of oulture only can evolve a beautiful and 
useful language, and while on the one hand, its cultivation need under no circums- 
tances be discontinued, the adoption of a world language has its very, distinct advan- 
tages. Thus iu most countries where a language (as distinct from a dialect) already 
exists, the attempt should, on the one hand, bo made to improve it, and, on the other, 
to acqxtire the world-language, which -ever that may bo in tho generation. Whilst the 
mother-tongue will be best suited to acquire facts and theories, the world-language 
would be the international currency. 

Thus the deoision of the Calcutta University to impart education in the f school 
stage through the medium of the Bengali language has been a rational one, tho non- 
recognition of which was in no small measure responsible for the slow development 
of Bengal’s intellectual qualities. The proper perception of a fundamental principle, is 
a step forward, and the most imperative task of an educational system to administer 
it through a language which the student best understands. Eor Bengal a most im- 
important step has been taken, and we, as teachers, should cooperate for this renais- 
sance, If any province in India has for some reason or other absorbed the English 
language so far that in the particular ease, teaching through tho medium of the Eng- 
lish language is more effective, it will be a wasteful philological exercise to try and 
Wawfri, education through the less developed language of the province. Here utility 
Khofid P&& t>royineial pride away ! As acquirement of education is essentially, and 
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finally a nutti'r, onfonra^in" (he habit o£ reading for one’s ownsolf should 

; v ' ha.M<; pnji'MpU' of ti\i»*Iun« whether in the universities or in the schools. Fence 
IiM lines ho available to .students and people generally on the one hand, and popular 

, visits tc exhibitions and museums should bo encouraged. The gamut of 
ttndf upland: tig should not bo very hurriedly accentuated, and only a normal and easy 
j rautli throi/n «e;n*'r;itmn can bring a nation or a iaoo to a higher standard of cultuiai 
liMiig. I In' moil h'uhiiy sign of a national evolution is its demand for cultuiai 
and nor lint mjlrur*' m t hurst upon any one Heroin India wc are constantly speaking 
of e lu.-uton. but not the masses. Is the time ripe for it V The success of cora- 
p T iU'*n education will lu* very much rudurnl, if tho desire to have it did not come 
ti*»m \\itlun. In other words, tho prononess for education must bo shown by tho person 
himself, otherwise education, will lie misplaced, and expenses incurred without 
nn responding benefit. 

Thi.i may look like an advocacy ''Of ridrogrossio.il, but wheu one desiies compulsory 
luasi elueation to In 1 introduced lie must he piepaiod for the corresponding alteration 
initio outlook of life. If rhen the circumstances, social, economic and political do not 
afford him the chances of fruit inu, lus whole life becomes a philosophy of discontent, 
Thu,* education instead of being a source of happiness, brings raisory in its tiam The 
ventral idea is that the urge must oumo from inside for the acquisition of knowledge, 
as much as appetite from a natural healthy physical balance. Then food is relished and 
absorbed* and the system has the sense of well-being. In any case, one has to believe 
in this appropriate evolution not only amongst tho masses, , but also amongst the so- 
called privileged classes. Tho fruits" of university education are only indifferently 
enjoyed by tho general educated community. The ‘sense of comfort, the standard of 
living, the possibilities of tho joys of life, all which education unfolds can hardly come 
to the lot of many, as they constitute mostly material comforts and, as such, economic 
HtifliebMwy is at, ilte bottom of such a realisation of life There is thus unconsciously 
created a .situation in which competition of a gross or vulgar typo springs into exis- 
tence, and a group fooling against groups automatically results. 

All questions here must bo considered from two points of view, the internal 
(national) and tho external (international), and a philosophy harmonising .these two 
should he defined. Tim moral value of such a dual system of treatment may indeed bo 
enhanced to a degree of sublimity bordering on a universal federation, and tho modern 
>«mfh tendencies* go far to show "tho necessity for expanding -the geographical boun- 
daries to combat against this isolation of the races. Such and similar ideas must 
preened from educational institutions, whoro youths are prepared for the battle of life. 
Tho mure imparting of tho throe U’s is tho least part of human education. While 
equipping men and women for some kind of work, they fail to equip them for the 
real struggle of life whore the philosophical fundamentals regulating the relation bet- 
ween individuals, nations ami races, are of primary importance Hence it is that 
culture has more value than civilisation, ami religion more than science ? 

Now, us it is important to briug Ihoso thoughts within the scope of modern educa- 
tion, no loss important is tho unification of the natural forces with tho higher problems 
of spiritual life. In other words, to harness material forces so as to serve the higher 
finds of human destiny, should be the end of scientific discoveries. ^ Unfortunately, how 
ever. much good has boon adulterated with much evil by tho material progress ushered 
in by the brilliant success in scientific research 1 The march of destruction proceeds 
apace with tho institutions of healing ; * pleasures have to bo brought by the usury of 
pain l A problem that is not considered gentle enough for educationists m this country 
to touch upon is f ho problem of sex. To-day is the day for sox-problemists. v They 
have tried ail their ingenuity to justify unbridled sox. It would have been so simple, 
and not a matter for justification, if only they would combine tho necessary element of 
truth and justice in such relations. If they would, they soon notice that the relation 
of «ex is not at all ugly, bnfc full of joy and oreative glory, Under conditions of truth 
and justice, even if the prosont system of marriage wore discontinued, a system 
would ensue which is no less binding than marriage and no loss sacred because it was 
not performed at tho altar. If the marriage system has degenerated, it is for defi- 
ciency in truth and justice, and any future relation between man and woman would not 
last, unions those two elements are present No amount of sox appetite can be suffi- 
cient to bind two together, unless the higher traits of human character influence their 
actions. In educational institutions, co-education is assuming an important aspect Now, 
sporting frankly, if our daughters and sisters are to enter the, struggle of economic 
m, is it possible to segregate the two sexes ? If the former is accepted, the latter 
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i.e., co-education is not only inevitable but salubrious. On tlie other hand, it the 
economics of a nation is so ordained that women havo no function to play in the 
work-a-day out-door life, co-oduoation may be to a great extent regarded unnecessary. 
But this differentiation in the vocation of the two sexes, cannot be absolute, as the 
fullest expression of individual life demands extended experience, and, on tho whole, if 
tho ideals of truth and justice be inculcated, disturbance in social organisation is not to 
be feared about 

In education, if not in any other province, the alertness of teachers to the organic 
evolution of the student-miud is of the highest impoitanco Eiom the timo that a boy 
is admitted to a school, whether pumary or sooondaiy, to the time he leaves tho 
University, there is tho period which taken seriously and intelligently, will pave the 
path to prosperity and happiness, and which if misused, will probably foievoi cripple 
tho physical intellectual and spmtual resourcefulness of tho student. Herein ho the 
difficulty and tho responsibility of a teacher. But tho responsibility of those institutions 
which co-ordinate tho educational methods of tho land and control its development < is 
no less. As a matter of fact, these superior organising bodies have to show indefatig- 
able patience and utilise their host intellectual perceptions in order to construct a 
synthetic whole for the educational development of our boys. Although there is no 
difference of opinion as to tho necessity of introducing such measures in our educa- 
tional system as are calculated to develop one’s natural gifts, to their fullest, it is not 
clear that our present-day mode of imparting the same type of intellectual exercise to 
every individual student, "is the best course to follow whilst admitting that it would be 
often that a genius finds himself m an uncongenial surrounding in a mechanical system 
of education, it cannot be contended that there is a greatest common measure winch 
satisfies most persons whose intellect is neither too sharp nor too dull. The delicate 
naturo of child’s upbringing therefore, is quite apparent, and it is one in which no 
amount of theoretical or practical experimentation can be considered too much. The 
study of child psychology is important and urgent from whatever point of view we 
may look at it. It would not do to-day to speak lightly of tho Kindergarten system— 
a Pestalozzi or a Eroobol is fundamentally greater than oven tho conqueror of an empire. 

As the beginning holds within it tho end, our first reformation should commence 
from the early stage. There is no question of encouraging tho habit of dependence 
on teachers but what I contend for is, that the unfolding of the child-nature must not 
be through the rod but through a gradual and natural process of menial development 
through object lessons and discipline which the earnest teacher improvises and to 
which the child willingly submits. Tho whole ethical valno of punishment corporal or 
otherwise, must be carefelly considered and moie ofton than not, it will bo found that 
the very best educationists have had tho least occasion to take recourse to the ferule. 
The idea of child education based upon throat and punishment must bo considered as 
obsolete and ‘spare tho rod and spoil tho child 7 must not be taken literally. 

It is evident that the ideal of higher education cannot really bo fulfilled in all its 
details unless there is a well thought-out co-ordination between the higher anil the 
lower studies. The problem of a nation is not to produce tho greatest of its men hut 
also to confer upon the mass au education instilled with all sorts of useful information 
based upon the fundamental knowledge of facts. Such a system alone can produce 
uniform results as far as uniformity may be expected with such diverse units of 
intellectual capacity as are to be met with in tho human system. Tt is this wantof 
co-ordination which strikes me as being ono of tho chief reasons amongst many which 
have rendered our educational system comparatively sterile. The scheme does not make 
for the development of the practical senso of our boys. The measure of real success 
in our system has been so little that tho business man is not far wrong when ho thinks 
that education has till now created men with crippled commonsanse although its 
avowed and acknowledged function is to develop it A most critical period has now 
arrived when a reckoning of this matter is being found essential from the point of 
view of national economics. The postgraduate system which is tho higliost educational 
activity of. this University, attaining a fair share of success in research, leaves much 
to be desired in the domain of toaching, This is mainly due to an imperfect and 
unassimilated training in tho lower courses, If would appear, thorefore, that for the 
highest educational development of the nation, the basis must be broader and built on 
a fundamentally sound preliminary education One feels that much of the value of 
higher discipline is being lost because ef this imperfect preliminary training of students 
m general. It would be vain to expect that in two years of postgraduate study our 
- sttUdentB^could, mend all the imperfect methods they had learnt during their first ,20 
want, of method whioh is the prevailing curse amongst most of us, has arisen 
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from tho homos and m the schools. The remedy is difficult seeing that co-operation 
between parents and teaehers is sorolv wanting. Ho that knows the practical impoit* 
anee of motlioil would have no hesitation in declaring irom house tops, that national 
eftuiN an* loahsmg an unspeakably low efficiency lor want of method. 

A enmpniis-m ot the knowledge of a city bov and a village boy of the same age 
trims oat very eburly the need for some iadioai change m the practical side of our 
eiutMtioaal schemes m addition to the hereto accepted cultural training of the boys, 
the business of the life ret puns the development of what may ho called vocational 
cultnn* to which hi tie or no practical step has yet been directed. Industrialisation of 
M*hool education eiuries with it the highest ideals of a democratic nation, and it is by 
combating the fewer incidents ol failure by the more numerous ones of success that 
its tuefuluecs has to bo universally proved and established. For a country with the 
full prospect of economic independence, both by virtue of its extensive agriculture 
ami mineral deposits as also by its huge population there can be no doubt that the 
development of practical trend of mind by incorporating industrial education into the 
fabric of its oultuie, a position of contentment," power and dignity could be attained 
which would take years to he distributed by international squabbles. It was, theiefore, 
thought necessary at the Conference m Bengal to form a Committee for the considera- 
tion of this subject with the^ speaker as the convener. It would bo only apposite to 
refer to the unanimous opinion which the Committee held with regard to the in- 
troduction of practical methods in the training of boys and as to the advisability of 
imparling education through the medium of the vernacular It behoves me father 
in tliis connection to retoi to the problem of secondary education. Personally I feel 
that by retaining intermediate colleges tinder the University, the University is accept- 
ing loo much responsibility on the one hand, and unintentionally stunting 'the growth 
of secondary schools on the other. 

It is generally agreed, after a course of training in tho school, a loy should he fit 
to undertake the ordinary avocations of life (not that of a specialist). The curriculum 
of tho schools should therefore be so framed and tho teaching so synchronized that 
this object may be practically realised. It can bo stated without fear of any contradic- 
tion that the present system has failed to achieve this end ; even after passing tho 
intermediate examination, a boy’s equipment is below' the requirements of ordinary life. 
It is sad to admit that even the degree course docs not lead any father. The real 
reason is that no serious attempt has been made to develop the understanding of the 
buy, in spite of tho high-sounding syllabus prepared from time to time by the Uni- 
versity. Unless wo do away with the necessary details of education, and stock our 
schools with real teachers who feci their vocation, and who sincerely believe in an 
ideal of education not divested of the requirements of daily life, no amount of legis- 
lation, no amount of secondary board, would make for any substantial advance m the 
educational problem of our country. Tho first incongruity is tho medium of instruction, 
which is now expected to bo remedied. 

The rather unusually largo number of students seeking admission to the degree and 
i>nHt-g radu ate classes, has disturbed many educationists. In an extremely thoughtful 
address at tho Mysore University Convocation, Mr. 0. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Andhra University, discussed several years ago, a natural remedy for tho ‘mass- 
production of graduates’ as so expressively put by Sir P. C. Ray. “Once high school 
methods are discontinued at the College stage, students incapable of working according 
to University standards wall drop out Employment of specialists, diversified courses, 
increased options, smaller classes, solf-holp and solf-roliance on the part of students, 
the joy of research work, the disinterested pursuit of knowlodga, and daily contact 
with noblo souls— all these go together, and they will help to obviate both mass pro- 
duction of graduates and sterile insignificant carces, it is mis-education, not over- 
education that has boon the bane of this country”. Others would secure efficiency by 
strict examination. I have no doubt this would be a remedy, but to secure efficiency 
by ruthless elimination is one thing, and to bring up the general standard of students’ 
intellectual calibre is another. 

I confess there is not a human system that cannot be improved. The post-graduate 
system is a human system. With aft its imperfection^ the academic freedom, its chief 
ohaiiictoristic. which it has enjoyed since its inception, has been more than justified 
by some of toe most brilliant contributions from its members. It was a bold expert 
men! probably conceived a little ahead of the times, huh even this short period has 
prowl tho sagacity of the step. Bengal should sec that no short sighted policy may 
out at the root of this sprouting tree. 
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Those reformations in some points, at any rate, aro not dependent upon a wliolesalo 
change in tho existing machinery of education. The machinery, though not of the best, 
has been rendered powerless of much improvement through economic insufficiency 
Unless a teacher wore treed from the condition of a diudgo. clamorous complaints about 
the inefficiency of education should bo hushed. As long as wo, tuaehors, alone aro 
interested in educat.on, and as long as tho public at largo have no intelligent percep- 
tion of tho neod for good education, I fear, we shall bo crying m tho wilderness. The 
public is a pretty good judge, for our schools aud colleges, libraries, laboratories and 
museums have no significance to them, unless they find that through them come civic 
comforts and economic well-being. A greater understanding between the teachers, and 
the public must be cultivated when the latter would realise that education is not a 
dividend-paying concern in the sense that a coal tiado or a manufacture is. 
Educational dividend must be reeokned in other units of coins. Its beneficial 
influence is ever present like that of the suushino and fhe air wo enjoy. Its 
powers is more felt in its absence, if we are not sagacious ouough to under- 
stand it by its presence. Like all other business, education can bo choked for 

want of capital, with this distinction, however, as tho late Sir Asutosh 
htukherjee once said that you can never over-fmanoo it. Lot us, therefore,' unite and 
plead not for onr own sake but for the sake of nation- building ; lot tho teachers of 
affiliated colleges assemble together to give a new fillip to the existing scheme of 
education by establishing a more satisfactory academic and financial condition. A 
democratic governing body with adequate staff representation, should bo a distinctive 
feature of such a reconstructed machinory for college management. Let us at least 
spare education from the rod of the Dictator l 

The special advantage of such a democratic governing body would be the invest- 
ment of its members with responsibilities. Unless a sense of responsibility is deve- 
loped in a person, he cannot really be expected to identify himself with the cause 

he serves. I feel positive that suoh au innovation would make for the best man- 
agement of the institutions, with a better contented band of professors and locturors. 
In such a system there will be less chance of government by personal idiosynoracics 
and less room for personal preferment. Stabilisation of service, rules for foavo and 
provident fund, scale of pay, would all then come to be determined by the workers 
themselves who would each feel himsolf responsible for the disbursement of tho 
resources of the college. The principal, as the head of all tho departments and as 
the ex*officio secretary of the Governing Body, would be the natural leader of all tho 
staff, and each department could be conveniently conducted by a committee of its own 
with the senior professor as the chief. Such a division of duties with a larger share 
of internal freedom, will develop a better system of col logo administration on tho 
whole. I would go a stop further even at the risk of boing ndiculod by you. Tho 
voice of our students, for whose good institutions exist, should not be absent in tho 
deliberations of college discipline. Tho natural aspirations of the youth, their ideals 
and desires are not to bo brushed aside by tho cold, unimaginative and colourioss 
outlook of ago. Experience is something that can only bo acquired and cannot bo 
accepted from others • nor is it safe to take anything on trust. Ot far gj eater impoi- 
tance is sympathy. Religion, sociology, politics aro all subjects of ougrossmg interest 
for youthful minds and who is there that wishes well by thorn that would ban one 
or the other of these from their unsophisticated mmd I 

The Student Welfare Committee organisod by tho University has given us tho 

warning in unmistakable terms. The health of our studonts,— boys and girls,— is 

getting worse from day to day. and the future citizen is digging his own grave with 
Bis own pen 1 This criminal negligence of tho students^ hoalth is a more serious 

problem than education itself. As ignorance of hoalth luws can bo combated by 

knowledge, a regulation of our social laws would bring in a joy of life which alone 
can sustain mankind. With increasing economic changes, those aro problems of the 
greatest importance in the reconstruction of our educational pagoda. 

1 In cuncfuding to-day, I would refer to an interesting article which I road rocontly 
in the “Advance” by fl. N. Chatterjeo, on unemployment and its remedy. It deserves 
special mention here, as a scheme of social aud economic interdependence between the 
educated and the mass has been developed there. It comes with a great force at a 
thus like this, when the value of knowledge has been almost doubted. “The quality of 
' human life,” says Julian Huxley, “is determined by the social organisation, much as 
the quahty pf a commercial product is determined by the machinery ana processes 
to tome ii’ The author (Chatter) ee) emphasises upon the need of village ormxisation 
men, not on a basis of exploitation but on thebasis ef mutual 
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rou'U'nn^ ol si'rvii‘ 0 , to r.usj tlio st.mil, ml o[ health, sanitation, quality of food, to 
ui>\ i^mcuus ol improved nnr.cetmg of a^rioultural pioilucts, etc. lie farther suggests 
tlut Lmvoivms v ''liools oi Oolh^ijs should incorporate m their system such activities 
us ivailmtvi above, m order to nuke education a factor linked with real life, and not a 
lwt-UouhO plant. ’ 


The Punjab Students’ Conference 

Opening Day— Lahore— 15th. February 1935 

Tht‘ liftli l'tmjaU Slu.h'uls’ Con tor on. :o commenced at Biu-dlaugh Hall, Lahore, on the 
I5th. February 1935 under the presidentship of Dr. Rabmdrnath Tagore. 

Alifiiduuco smmbercd more than 10,01X3 and a numboi of ladies and girl students 
ut tended Prominent, among those present wore Mahatma Ilansra], Dr. Sir Gokulchand 
Xsurang, Dr. Harvey, Principal Government College, Ludhiana, various heads of educa- 
tional lust it ut ions oi Lahore and the mofussil and Mrs. Naidu. 

Dr. patt‘1 m Ins inaugural addiess made some constructive suggestions to free 
l mwiMty education from ivstncLvo external control and to have free Universities 
as in Him Wtst. He al»e suggested the formation of a student representative Council 
to shoulder Lie nspouMbihty for the welfare of the student body and also envisaged 
the 1 urination of a smdont co-operative body whose purpose would be to help their fellow 
students. Dr. Dathi rtn i owing the progress in collegiate education in the Punjab said that 
during the last seventeen years, there had been an increase m the collegiate student 
populauoii oi more tlianiltyXX) and in no other Province in India during this period 
has population shown similar growth m the increase of collegiate population and 
oulleguto institutions. 

Dr. Tagore’* Addre** 

After the. inaugural speech by Dr. 6\ K . Dalla, Principal of tho Forman Cliristian 
College and tin* Chairman's welcome address, Dr. Rabindranath Tagoie delivered a 
highly phtio tophuvd and uistmcUvo address, in which ho dealt with the highest 
purpose of uduoauon, naiionahsm ami patriotism, tho idolatry of geogiaphy, civilisation 
and the meeting ot the Kust and the West, good and bad in India’s inheritance and 
above all his educative mission in life m which connection he made frequent referen- 
ces to Vishvva Dimmit, Miuow thyself* was his message to the students and he said 
that his own task was to lift tho people who were submerged for centuries in degra- 
dation, to lodp them find themselves and be freed from bondage of indignity. He 
deprecated the great gulf between tho so-called enlightened and unenlightened India 
and said that * where tho greater part of human rosouioe lies buried and unused, you 
can never hope to realise tho great human wealth which is freedom.” 

4 In an inspiring idea for a living mmd with courage and power to create, the Poet 
Raid : w Uur true claim to bo proud depends upon our capacity to give and not in any 
display of foreign feathers, however -gorgeous they may be. That India after long 
ago# of spiritual and intellectual magnanimity should be allowed to carry on in penu- 
rious existence, eking out bur living by gleaning grains ux foreign fields of harvest is 
m insult to our ancestors. It comes from utter forgetfulness, the origin of whioh is 
in our persistently turning our face away from our own inheritance.” 

Koforrmg to village hfo, the heart of tho nation, which in India was lying entirely 
dormant, Dr. Tagoru said, *Xhe country can only be free, when the real children of 
tho soil become conscious of their own solves. The country where the vast human 
power has nut come to itself is hko an island that has not risen up above the level 
of sea. Tho multitude and tho so-called enlightened upper classes belonged to the 
two different times ami to two different worlds. In fact, in oar country, the educated 
minority lives in solitude of illimitable self-satisfaction which in another name is self- 
delusion. When wo talk of freedom, we unconsciously mean real freedom for the 
insignificant few. Tut, tho left force of the strength of will needed for the attainment 
of freedom lies hidden in the unfathomed soul of these very people who are to-day as 
good fts non-existent. To dream of freedom without a mind iUominated with an 
intelligent will and possessing self-discipline as well as dignity is something which the 
history of mankind contradicts.” 

m 
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Dr. Tagore struct on an optimistic note when ho said, “"We have often seen in 
human history that at every time and place where facts appear overwhelming in their 
concerted attack on the majesty of man, there appears the prophet who discovers 
some sovereign truth which raises its head above the turmoil. Aud because in India 
the heterogeneity of races is a most overbearing fact that has produced such inco- 
herence of mind, such division in life, making our piesent problem seem well-nigh 
insoluble, there is the strong hope that in the India of to-day will bo ovolved one 
strong spiritual guidance which will load lior on to an enlightened future across 
irrational dogmas and practices. For the obstacles are like blocks of marble with 
which those who are artists among men fashion the best living images of truth.** 
Concluding, the Poet said, “We have been waiting tor the Person. Such a person- 
ality we see m Mahatma Gandhi. It is only possible in the East for such a person to 
find recognition.” 

Second Day — Lahore — 16th. February 1935 

An exhortation to the students to give moro attention to the development of vill- 
age life and not to turn their backs thereon after coming out of tlio portals of the 
University was made by several speakers at the second day’s session of the 
Conference, Mrs. Sarojim Naidu presiding, 

Principal Moulik said that modem education gave rise to artificiality and there 
was great need for simplicity of outlook and the personal needs of students. He urged 
students to eschew every artificiality and luxury. 

Professor Carter of F. C. College, addressing the Conference as an American, laid 
great emphasis on the importance attaching to the re-construction of village life. The 
prosperity and welfare ot the country depended on the tillers of the soil aud m 
America as much importance was attached to framing as to any other i branch of 
economic activity. The Punjab students should study how to reconstruct their villages, 
where life greatly deteriorated during the last ten years compared with the conditions 
in the cities. 

Dr. Goptchand , who was closely associated with tho All-India ‘Village Industries* 
Association, pleaded for Swadeshi among students, keeping among their aims a return 
to village life and to play their part there. 

Mrs . j Sarojini Naidu, closing the discussion, delivered a stirring speech telling the 
the youth that they were the pledge and promise of the nation and their promise 
was only realisable through the poetry. The Held for .work was villages which were 
destitute and badly needed their help. “If you really believe in freedom, that an Indian 
had a right to be free, then give proof, that you can create the substance of freedom. 

Tbird Day— Lahore — 17th. February 1935 

The Conference concluded its three days’ session this evening, after discussing tho 
various aspects of student life. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai , presiding over tho evening's session, when tho subject for 
consideration was unemployment among the educated classes, said that m dealing with 
this question, they should search deeper. “When you have individually,” ho said to the 
10,000- students who heard him, “every single talent, every power and every ability, 
as anyone else in the world, what keeps you perpetually m subjection V Individually 
you are as good as any others in the whole world , collectively you scorn to be the 
weakest race on earth. If instead of 835 million human beings, we had an equal num- 
ber of dumb driven cattle, they would havo required more koepors. To know that is 
the true problem for the student to-day.” 

Prof. Brij Nat ay an, suggested that tho Government should raise Rs. 20 croros for 
unemployment roller schemes inter alia by imposing 15 per-cont cut in tire Government 
salaries and pruning the military expenditure by Us. 10 croros. 

Dewan Cmmanlal constrasted the yearly expenditure of Rs. 60 crores in England 
on unemployment relief with practically nothing done in India* He said that only 
|a complete overhaul of the present system would solve their difficulties. 

'In. concluding the students’ Conference, Mr. Dhnlabhat Dcsat made a fervent 

pal for the observance of Swadeshi by students and added that tho Punjab students 
could do a great deal in this connection* An regards unemployment, he remarked 
that if they were prepared to adopt simple life, he was willing to enrol 20,000 young 
man for village reconstruction work. Kaon one of them could take charge ox 5 villages 
in , any part of the country and give the benefit of their education and leadership for 
tampering villagle life in respect of the removal of illiteracy, ignorance and immtary 
pjjjfoft Mid, a flora to -the village rs geaandl y. 



The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

Following is tho Cult io\t of Dr Rabindranath* Tagore’s Convocation Address at the 
IjOUmos Hindu Ian versify oil the 8th, February 1935 

(, nll of of invitation that has led me oil to this platform to-day, though impera- 
tive m its demand, is, I must confess, foreigu to my temperament. It speaks of a 
responsibility which 1 am com pi died to acknowledge owing to my previous Karma that 
has identified mo with a vocation specially belonging to that beneficent section of com- 
munity which surely is not mine. Believe me, once upon a time I was young, in fact, 
younger than most of you ; anil in that early dawn of mind’s first urge of expansion 
l t mstuv'tividy chose my own true path which, I believe, was to give rhythmic expres- 
sion ui life on a culumtul background of imagination. 

Pursuing tho hire of dreams 1 t spent my young days in a reckless adventure — 
forcing yerscs through a rigid barricade of literary conventions. Such foolhardiness 
made with serious disapproval of the severely sober among the overripe minds of that 
epoch. If T haul persisted exclusively in this inoonseqontial oarieer of a versifier you 
would not have ventured to ask such an unadulterated poot to take a conspicuous part 
in this solemn occasion when a groat University has gathored hor scholars to remind 
them of tho high obligations associated with their success in colloge examinations. 

However, towards the period of my declining youth, I toox upon myself, for no 
ostensible reason* whatever, the deliberate mission of the teacher. This transformation 
in my life helped to unlock tho gates to me at thoso institutions where my right of 
entry could legitimately bo challenged. While enjoying tho unacoustomed honour thus 
acrptittM I should confess to you that it was not a compelling sense of duty which 
guided mo to this field of education but some long maturing ideals in my mind that 
constantly troubled mv imagination claiming definite shapes. I have decided to speak 
to you about these ideals, 

before I broach my subject to-day I shall claim your indulgence in one or two 
points. It is evident to you that I have grown old, out you, who aro young cannot 

fully realise the limitations of old ago. That I am not in a full possession of my 

breath may not bo of any importance to others whoso lungs are strong and whose 
hearts render loyal service to them without murmur. It may have a salutary effect 
up on mo in curtailing the garrulity to which an old man’s tongue lias the habit to 
glide in. 

But what, is moro significant about man who has crossed Ms seventieth year is that 
by that time lie has concluded most of his opinions and thoughts and thus is compel- 
led to repeat himself. This is one of tho reasons why the young persons bored by his 
reiterations become naturally excited to a violent fit of contradiction which may he 
courteously suppressed and therefore all the moro outrageous. But to save my energies 
I am ready to take the consequence and openly feo plagiarize my own store of thoughts 
and even words. I strongly suspect that you have missed them, for, not being in 

your text books, they must have remained beyond the reach of your serious attention, 

and I am confident that there is very little chance of your taking the trouble to ex- 
plore thorn in obscure pages of publications generally overlooked by my countrymen. 

Ia modern India centres of education have been established m large towns where 
tho best part of energy and interest of the country is attracted. The constant flow 
of stimulation working upon our mind from its eoraio environment is denied u$ who 
are bread in towns. A groat deal of the fundamental objects of knowledge 
with which nature provides us free of cost is banished into printed pages and a spon- 
taneous communication of sympathy with the great world which is intimately ours is 
barricaded against T who oolong to tho tribe of the born exlies having been artificially 
nourished by “the stony hearted stepmother”— a modem city, keenly felt the torture 
of it when young and thus realised, when opportunity was given me, the utmost ne- 
cessity of Nature's own bounties for tho proper development of children’s mind. 

It helps mo to imagine tho main tragedy that I believe had over shadowed the life of 
the Poet Kalidasa. Fortunately for the scholars, ho has left behind him no clear in- 
dication of his birth-place, and thus they have a subject that obvious toe has left 
limply vacant for an endless variety of disagreement. My scholarship does not pretend 
to go deep, but I remember having read somewhere that he was bora in Kasmir. Since 
then I have left off reading discussions about his birthplace for the fear of the meeting 
with some learned contradiction equally convincing any how it was perfectly in to 
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fitness of things that Kalidas should bo bom in Kasmir— and I onvv him, for I was 
horn \xl Calcutta. He was compelled to suiter an honourable banishment, Irom tlioro to 
a city m the plains, and his whole poem of u Mcghduia r rovoi borates with tlio music 
of sorrow that has its mown of suffering “m remembering happier things”. Tt is not 
significant that m this poem, tlio lovei’s errant fancy, in the quest of tho beloved 
who dwelt m the paradise of eternal beauty, lingered with a deliberate delay of 
enjoyment round every lull, stream, or forest over which it, passed ; watched the 
grateful dark eyes of tho peasant girls welcoming tho rainladeu clouds of ,luno ; 
listening to some village elder reciting under the banvantioe a well-known lovo legend 
that ever remain frosh with tho toars and smiles of generations of simple hearts V 
Do we not feel in all this the prisoner of iho giant < ity revelling m a vision of joy 
that, in his imaginary jouruev, followed him fiom lull to lull, awaited him at every 
turn of the path which boie tlio finger-posts of heaven for sopaiated lo\ers banished 
on the earth V 

I wish to impress yon with tlio fact that one of the noble functions of education is 
to reconcile our human mind with the world of nature through perfect knowledge, 
and enjoyment. The great universe sorroundmg us with endless aspects of the eternal 
in varied rhythms of colours, sounds and movements constantly mitigates tho pressure 
upon us of our small self along whose orbit whirl like meteors douse fragments of 
ephemeral interests. Education must have for its fulness an environment of a detached 
mind like the aerial atmosphere which envelopes tho earth opening for her a path, of 
communication with the Infinite. 

The ‘mantram’ which I have aeoopted for mv own purposo of life, and which 
carries within it in a concentrated form tho true ideal of education is Infinite Peace, 
Infinite Wellbeing tho Infinite One. 

Peace there is in the depth of the universe, tho peace which is not of inertia, 
hut for the constant reconciliation^ of contrary forces, tho peace that reigns in iho 
sphere of the stars among gigantic whirlpools of clashing flames. This spirit of a 
mighty peace we must win in our life through tho training of aolf-control and balance 
of mind. Our individual beings are universes in a self-luminous fields of consciousness ; 
they have their instincts and desires as inflamatory elements which should ho brought 
under control to> be^ coerced into perfect creations, 1 was - about to say that these 
were universes in miniature _ but I hesitated whon T realised that spiritual entity 
cannot he measured by a critcrian which is that of spatial expansions. Also we can- 
not he certain about time limits of those realms just as wo arc doubtful about those 
of the suns^ and stars. In fact there is a strong reason in favour of their being 
eternal pilgrims passing through countless cycles of renewal but for which tho whole 
woild would have gone out of existence long before this. 

The human spirit whose. highest aim is to realise itself in the supremo spirit, in 
its progress towards finality is enjoyed by our scriptures to choose for its initial .stage 
“Brahmacharyya”, the stage of self-discipline. This is m order that it can lie estab- 
lished in the Heart of ‘Shantam’, in the infinity of detachment. Tho basis of education 
has to he acquired in this Shantam, the harmony of tho soul tn its unobstructed sense 
of the Eternal b The idea of pilgrimage that prevails m India has the same educational 
meaning. Its sites have been specially selected where nature reveals overwhelming 
magnanimity in its aspect of the beautiful and tho grand. Thorn at the touch of tho 
inerable our worMly experiences lose their tenacious grip of immediacy and life’s 
truth is rescued into the light from the density of entanglements, 

. There is another ^pilgrimage for us which is ‘in tlio world of knowledge. This journoy 
in tho open road gives us emancipation not only from illusions of appearance anil 
peremptoriness of the prevalent unreasons, but also from wrong-valuations of reality, 
from all kinds of bias that obscure our vision of truth, from tho enchainment in tlio 
narrow cage of provincialism. It is a strenuous walk, every stop of which has to be 
carefully taken with a solemn eagerness for tho truth which is to ho its goal There 
was a time when the University had its origin in man’s faith in tho ultimate value of 
Wturo which. iiG^ pursued for its own safe. But unfortunately in the modern days 
greed has found its easy success into the sacred shrine dedicated to tho cause of 
ttund s fulfilment. Tho sordid spirit of success has allowed tho educational institutions 
to be annexed to the busy market where ‘vidya’ is bought and sold according to tho 
standard of worldly profit, whero choap facilities are offered for acquiring, m place 
of true education its make-beliove substitute. 

B is fully worth-while to emphasize the truth that the ultimate purpose of educa- 
tum., la^toatiable us to live a complete life which can be realised through our com- 
pti$TO unity with existence, a part of which consists of tho physical nature and the 
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That ? r Jl»'' 1"iman < nmmunitv. For ns the woild naturo has no reciprocal path 
*i iiunm which may no f mined as moral Us manifestations in the predestined course 
\ l *** nu 1,v ^, our conduct, m necessity, make no distinction between 
tie* ii.Mul and the e\i . Tim human udatimislup witb. the blind forces combining in an 
I. : ,l , ’ Ulil ' eiealmn, mditToivnt to our personal civ, can onlv be established 
;* l0 v . 'H r v un f‘K*ni( , y of reason whoso logic is universal, 1) v undeistaud- 

iu\ ^ctmvs laws and modulating them to mu needs wo reach the Sliantara m the 
[. * yi’h’dinn "orM, the Shauturo winch is tho fundamental principle of harmony. 
» t an a »} isliueiu of Nature's workings to human liitoUigmioo has been progicssiiig 
h*m t.ic i't* , ’inmii , jr on Mans history, and aocoiding to tho decree of that progress we 
b , { l, t \ j . <U % pa,rtm , *n I. of. our civilisation, which wo gen ci ah, so, very often wronly, as 


hoinff. nays tho Up.-mishad, has to bo realised with our heart and 
muiu as well, as \ isvaluniia ami ns ‘Mahatma sadaiananam hridaye stimvishtah*. His 
uanto \ iMiikarma implies laws that mo universal through which his activities in the 
p!tya'*al wurld arc revealed. They would elude our season if they woie expiessions of 
a capricious will, then wo could never depend upon tho lnovitableness of their 
tnilumiocs upon oin destiny, the mfiumiocs which can only be turned to our favour if 
wo invo p*M'|ect knowledge of them. Them arc individuals even to-day, who believe 
in some happenings m nature which am arbitiary and local, which ignore all the 
endaNvi ImU -of causes that keep the world in order They imagine that the physical 
pneuomena aie liable to sudden outbreaks of eat astro phio chasms wliioh arc hko special 
ordinances originating m isolated causes Faith m such cosmic arbitrariness deiives 
lueii^ to the primitive mentality of fear, to unmeaning ritualism, to imputations of 
special purpose upon natural events according to one’s own personal tendencies of 
mmd* \\ e ought to know that numerous evils winch m olden days were considered 
as ptmtmo weapons m tho arsenal of Ood liavo been tamed to mnooiionsuess through 
acemato comprehension of their character. 

It has Jc»cn s.iid in our script nro that ‘nvldya’ which means ignorance is tho root 
<aui|ie of all evils, the ignorance which blinds us to the truth of tho unity of our self 
with the unf-sclf. 


Mims ‘widhana’ for his union with nature depends for its success upon his faith in 
us reason and his disinterested endeavour in an atmosphere of detachment. A perfect 
h'chmtpte of such a training is largely found in the 'West, and there tho people aro 
bed ^sunuutmg m their own power the power that lies m ‘Anna’ Brahma, the infinity 
nnmilc tcd in matter. In fact they am gradually extending their ow r n physical body 
into the larger body of the physical world." Their senses are constantly being augmented 
m power, their bodily movements allied to nature’s forces of speed. 'Every day proofs 
am multiplied convincing them that there is no ’end to such intimacy leading to-tho oxten- 
HMi of their self in the realm of time and space. This is the true moans of realising 
Visvakarma. tho universal worker, by a mind divested of all doubts and by action, 

, bhrmtmn, tho spirit of pimeo which can ho attained through the realisation of truth, 
js not tho whole object of education : it needs for its finality Shivam, Goodness, 
through the training of moral perfection, for tho sako of the perfect harmony with the 
himmn world. 


Tim greatness which man has reached in the expansion of the physical and intellec- 
tual possibilities in him shows, no doubt, a great advancement in the course of his 
evolution. Tot in ils lop-sided emphasis it carries tho curse of hmdya,’ tho mother 
of all sufferings and futility, ‘avidya, 1 which obscures tho warning for him that his 
individual wU when isolated from all other solves misses its reality and therefore 
suffers unhappiness, juni as physical body is thwarded in its function when out of 
harmony with the physical world’. 

Tim union nf our self with Brahma as Visvakarraa may bring us success in the 
province of living, but for tho peace and perfection in tne realm of our being wo 
need our union with Brahma who is Mahatma, tho Infinite Spirit dwelling in the 
hearts of all peoples. 

With the modem facilities of communication not merely a limited number of 
individuals but all Urn races of men have come close to each other. If they fail to 
unite in truth then humanity will flounder in the bottom of a surging sea of mutual 
hatred and suspicion* Things to-day have already assumed an angry temper of a 


Most problems to-day have become international problems and yet the international 
mind has not yet been formed, the modern teachers* conscience not having taken its 
responsibility m helping to invoke it. 
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Tlie world “International” may sound too indefinite,— its meaning appearing large 
only because of its vagueness, like water acquiring volume by turning into vapour. 
1 do not believe in an internationalism which is amorphous, whose featuios are 
broadened into flatness. With us it must be internationalism of India, with its own 
distinct character. 

Tho true universal finds its manifestation in the individuality which is true. 
Beauty is universal, and a rose reveals it because, as a rose it is individually beautiful. 
By making a decoction of a rose jasmine and lotus you do not got to a realisation of 
some larger boauty which is mterfioral. The true umveisalism is not in the breaking 
down ot the walls of one’s own house, but in tho offering of hobpitahty to one’s 
guests and neighbours. 

Like the positon of the earth in the oour&o of its diurnal and annual motions, 
man’s life, at any time, must be tho reconciliation of two movements, ono lound the 
centre of its own personality, and another whoso centre is in a luminous ideal com- 
prehending the whole human world. The international endeavour of a people must 
cariy tho movement of the people’s own personality lound tho groat spin* of mau. 
The inspiration must be its own, which is to help it m its aspiration towards fulfil- 
ment. Otherwise, mere cosmopolitanism but drifts on tho waves, bufifetod by wind from 
all quarters in an impossibility of movement which has no progress. 

As a people we must bo fully conscious of what we are. It is a truism to say that 
the consciousness of the unity of a people implies the knowledge of its parts as well 
of its whole. But,- most of us not only have no such knowledge of India, they do not 
even have an eager desire to cultivate it. 

By asserting our national unity with vehemence in our political propaganda, we 
assure ourselves that we possess it, and thus continue to live m a make-believe world 
of political day-dreams. 

The fact is, we have a feeble human interest in our own country. Wq love to 
talk about politics and economics ; we are ready to soar into the thin air of academic 
abstractions, or roam in the dusk of pedantic wilderness ; but we never care to cross 
our social boundaries and to come to the door of our neighbouring communities, per- 
sonally to enquire how they think and feel and express themselves, and how they 
fashion their lives. 

“The love of man has its own hunger for knowing. Even if we lack this concern- 
ing our follow beings in India, excopt in our political protestations, at least love of 
knowledge for its own sake could have brought us close to each other. Bui there also 
we have failed and suffered. For weakness of knowledge is tho foundation of weak- 
ness of power. Until India becomes fully distinct m our mind, we can novor gain 
hor in truth ; and where truth is imperfect, love can never have its full sway. The 
best function of our Education Centres is to help us to know ourselves ; and then 
along with it, her other mission will be fulfilled which is to inspire us fco give ourselves. 

what has given such enormous intellectual power to Eiuopo is her co-ordination 
of minds. She has evolved a means by which all countries of that continent can think 
together. Such a great concert of ideas, by its own pressure of movement, naturally 
wears away all her individual aberrations of thought and extravagances of unreason. 
It keeps her flights of fancy close to the limits of reticonce. All her different thought 
rays have been focussed in our common culture which finds iis complete expression in 
all the European Universities. 

The mind of India, on the other hand, is divided and scattered ; there is no ono 
common pathway along which we can reaoh it. We cannot but look wiih regret attbe 
feebleness of stimulation in our academic training for the forming of our mmd which 
in co-operation of knowledge and sympathy may comprehend the larger mind of the 
country. The most important object of our educational institutions is to help each 
student to realise his personality, as an individual representing his neople ? in such a 
broad spirit, that he may know how it is the most important fact of his life for him 
to have been born to the great world of man. 

We in India axe unfortunate in not having tho chance to givo expression to the best 
in ns in creating intimate relations with the powerful peoples of the world. Tho bond 
between the nations to-day is made of the links of mutual menace, its strength depend- 
ing upon the force of panic, and leading to an enormous waste of resources in a 
competition of brow beating and bluff. Some great voice is wanting to be hoard which 
will pusher in the sacred light of truth in the dark region of tho nightmare of politics. 
But, we in India have not yet had the chance. Yot we have our own human voice 
'which tfath demands; Even in the region where we are not invited to act we have 
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our right to judge anil to gaide tho mind o£ men to a proper point of view, to the 
vision ot ideality m tho heart of the real. r ’ 

Tho activity represented m human education is a world-wide one, it is a great 
movement of universal co-operation interlinked by different ages and countries. And 
India, though defeated in her political destiny, has her responsibility to hold up the 
came of truth, o\ on to cry in the wilderness and offer her lessons to the world in the 
hi si gifts winch slie could produce. The messengers of truth have ever joined their 
hands across centuries, across the seas, across historical barriers, and they help to 
fonu tho gioat continent of human brotherhood, Education in all its different forms 
mid channels has its ultimate puiposo in the ovolvfng of a illuminous sphere of human 
imnd from the nebula that has been rushing round ages to find m itself an eternal 
centre of unity. W o individuals however small may be our power and whatever corner 
of the world wo may belong to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all humanity. And for this cause I ask vour co- 
operation, not merely because co-operation itsol! is the best aspect of the truth we 
represent, it is an end and not merely the means. 

Wo are new converts to western Id cals, m other words, the ideals belonging to the 
scientific view of life and tho world. This is great and it is foolish to belittle its 
importance by wnmglj describing it as materialism. For tmth is spiritual in its self 
aud truly mateuahsUo is tho mind of tho animal which is unscientific and therefore 
unable to cross tho dark screen of appeal ance, ot accidents and reach the deeper 
region of universal laws, Science means intellectual probity m our dealings with the 
material wolld. This consciousness of mind is spiritual, for it never judges its 
results by the standard ot external profits. Hut in science the oft-used half truth that 
honesty is tho best policy 1ms proved itself to be completely tiue. 

■Science being mind's honesty m its relation to the physical universe never fails to 
bring us tho best profit for our living. And mischief finds its entry through this back- 
door of utility, and Satan has had an ample chance of making use of the divine fruit 
of knowledge for bringing shame upon humanity. Science as tho best policy is tempt- 
ing tho piimitivu in man bringing out his evil passions through the respectable cover 
that it has supplied him. 

And this is why it is all the more needed to-day that we should have faith in ideals 
that have boon matured m tho spiritual field through ages of human endeavour for 
perfection, the golden crops that have developed m different forms and in different 
soils but whose food value for man's spirit has the same composition. These are not 
for the local markets but for universal hospitality, for sharing life’s treasure with each 
other and realising that human civilisation is a spiritual feast the invitation to which is 
open to all, it is never for tho ravenous orgies of carnage whore the food and the 
feeders are being lorn to pieces. 

The legends of nearly all human races carry man’s faith in a golden age which 
appeared as tho introductory chapter in human civilisation. It shows that man has 
his instinctive belief in tho objectivity of spiritual ideals though this cannot be proved. 
It scums to him that they have already boon given to him and that this gift has to 
be prevent through his history of effort against obstacles. The idea of xmJlemum so 
often laughed at by the clever is treasured as tho best asset by man in his mythology 
u a commote truth realised for over in some ageless time, Admitting that it is not a 
#cientiticai fact we must at tho same time know that tho instinct cradled and nourished 
in these primitive stories has its eternal meaning. It is like the instinct of a chick 
which deemly fuels that an infinite world of freedom is already given to it, that it is 
not a subjective dream but an objective reality, even truer than its life within the 
t*gg> If a chick has a rationalistic tendency of mind it ought not to believe in a 
freedom which is difficult to imagine and contradictory to all its experience, but all 
the same it cannot help pecking at its shell and ovor accepting it as ultimate. 

The human soul confined in its limitation has also dreamt of $ millenium and 
striven for an emancipation which seems impossible of attainment, and it has felt its 
reverence for some great source of inspiration in which all its experience of the true, 
good and beautiful finds its reality though it cannot be proved* the reality in which 
our aspiration for freedom in truth, freedom in love, freedom in the unity of man is 
Ideally realised for ever” 



The Calcutta University Convocation 


Following is the full tex:t of the Convocation Address of Mr. Si/muprasat? if ookht'rjre, 
the Vico-Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Calcutta held on 
Saturday, tho 2nd. March, 1935 

In accordance with woll-cstubliseed custom it is now my pnulogo to address tho 
Convocation and to extend to you all a most cordial welcome on bubal t of the Univer- 
sity. Your presence here to-day is an indication of ino position which tins University 
occupies in tho affections of tho people of tins land To Your Excellency 1 desiro to 
convey on behalf of. my* colleagues and myself our grateful thanks lm your nnthigumg 
interest in the realisation at our ideals. Wo trust that duung the pencil of jour 
Chancellorship we shall take not one or two but several steps iorwaid m our march 
towards furthor advancement. 

During tlie last twelve mouths the Umvoisitv lost the services ct some of its 
distinguished members. Dr. Pramuthauatli Naudu &tr Uepinhehari (Jhose, Pi. Mngen- 
dralal Mitra, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur Aga ICa/.iiu Khiram and Mr. 
Jyotiprasad Sarvadhikari bail risen to conspicuous positions m their own spheres of 
activity by dmt of their abilities and attainments The professions they adopted were 
naturally different, but the University presented to thorn a common pluftorm for 
service which they ungrudgingly gave for a largo number of years. Wo also pay our 
tribute to the memory of three other eminent persons, Sir John Kerr, Sa Sankarau 
Nair and Sir Dioshaw Mulla who, though not intimately conmxsted wiih this Univer- 
sity had, at oue poiiod or other, influenced its activities, and generously championed 
the cause of its progiess. 

It is my pleasant duty to refer to the services rendered to tho University by my 
predecessor, Sir Hassan Srihrawardy. lie came to occupy office at a time when tho 
University was passing through a period of great anxiety, duo mainly to its uncertain 
financial position ; and it must have been a source of gratification to him that 'luring 
his time several measures of far-reaching importance were considered and settled hy 
the Sonata, The University has contorrod on Sir Ilossuu tho Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Science m recognition of tho work ho did for it. 


The University of Calcutta which is perhaps tho largest University iu Asia, if not 
in the world, presents problems of great magnitude and complexity and if is impo- 
ssible to survey its detailed activities iu tin* course of a Convocation address, The 
work of the University may be broadly classified into five divisions. First, wo have 
directly to administer t three largo departments of post-graduate teaching in Arts, 
Science and Law, comprising nearly 3,000 students. For this purpose wo maintain a 
staff of 205 whole-time and part-lime teachers in 40 different subjects, tt is our endeavour 
to place at their disposal adequate facilities not only for imparting instruction but also 
for oavrying on original investigations in various subjects of study. Wo have also 
engaged tho services of about 40 research scholars who are afforded ample opportu- 
nities for carrying on their woik. 

Secondly, we have to supervise collegiate education in Bengal and Assam which rww 
contain 60 colleges. The total number of students reading in Uioso institutions is more 
than 30,000, 33 colleges are scattered in different places outside Calcutta and 27 
functions within this city. 

Thirdly, we have to sunorintend the working of 1,291 recognised high schools. Of 
these 112 are situated in Calcutta and 1,079 outside it and tho total number o£ students 
reading in them is about 300,000. 

Fourthly., we have to conduct examinations throughout the yoar in Arts, Science* 
Law, Medicine, Teaching, Commerce and Engineering. The magnitude of the work 
which the university has to do in this connection can well bo appreciated when we 
Remember that the total number of students appreciated wheu wo remember Hint the 
total number of students appearing at tho various examinations m 1934 was about 
Tins involved tho appointment of more than 2,000 examiners and papor-settlors 
and the setting and printing of 810 different question papers, ktho examinations being 
held in 200 centres and lasting for 146 days out of 260 working days in the year* 
BifWy, we have to devote a large part of our time and attention to the work of 
dug the health end welfare of our students* For this purpose we maintain 
jttents and agencies ^ whose great task is to conduct activities directly and also to 
9 mean* oorrelatieg the wor k of undlwidual iXMrtdtatiQ3na« 
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What l have briefly described may bo characterised as the rontmo activities of the 
University , yet th«\\ art* of a diverse nature and often preseat pioblems which require 
uur elns^t utMitioti aud aio not always easy of solution. In addition to these we are 
continually o.v^d m nousulerutg now measures of reform vitally affecting the fature 
wultnie oi tins phtviuoo Such oiforts should by no moans be regarded as accidental 
nr wiiutnd uM.m^s of University activities; they foim component parts of a consi- 
dered plan <»t lot ure re-oigumsation, each de\ eloping in its appropriate place. 

Oim such prohbun relates to the new Matriculation Regulations. For the last 14 
Hn> l mveiMty has striven hard to remodel the Matriculation Examination which 
may well he de.vnhed as the basic factor of our educational system. I have no desire 
to recall here the eoulmveistes which the proposal had given rise to. We have now 
riveiMid from Government a definite pronouncement that the new regulations will bo 
.smeuouod, The representatives of Government and the "University has arrived at an 
agreement in to the form they will take. The regulations embody several fundamental 
priiit'iples. They t centime the impeiativo necessity of altering the present courses of 
study, of w Minting and liieludiiig'Willun them matters which are of paramount importance 
in t l*io training of bo vs. They recognise the need ot physical education and some form 
of vocational training. TVv recognise the desirability of providing special alternative 
subjects and courses of study for girls whose number is now rapidly increasing and 
win i*o future education is presenting to the University new and complex problems for 
solution. Another great task which the University has undertaken is the collection of mate- 
rials for the systematic pieparation of text-books m Bengali m various subjects of 
studv. specially of a soienUhc character. We have appointed experts who are engaged 
in coiiectiug words and expressions to ho used in text-books on scientific and technical 
subjects and in finding out the best ways of adapting them for our purposes. We are 
fully cognisant of the difficulties that he ahead. Wo do not want to be carried away by 
enthusiasm to such an extent as to coin entirely new words in the vernacular and to 
demand their exclusive employment. We arc aware that many technical words and 
expressions in foreign languages are used throughout the world in the same form, 

neither f 

on 

standard we have nppc*»w'* ** vw o -- — — ' — - « .. ,. * 

judgment, the University places full reliance. Wo have already made a collection of 
Riit cxpr.ssicns which aie now being carefully examined. We hope soon to publish 
this aud invite comments tboroou. I visualise the day when in this manner the 
University will bo able to prepare a complete glossary of words m all subjects and 
for all standards. Tins will enrich Bengali language and literature and also make it 
possible for us to take stops tor extending the use of the vernacular for the higher 
examinations of the University, 

Una of our 
Library, ThM 

of the finest libm*»va *i*v »«n»* v, *** — - - . , « 

been able to allow our students adequate facilities for using the library m a satisfac- 
tory manner. One of the steps which the Bonnie has taken to remove this defect is 
to complete the fourth storey of the Asatosh Building where the University General 
Library and the Rust-Graduate Loading Library will be located from the next s^sioiu 
The spacious lull facing south will bo utilised as the reading r £°\* a !L^ 
to accommodate about 360 persons. We have made .arrangements for .decorating its 
walls with frescoes, illustrating the development of Indian culture 
special reference to the contributions made by Bengal, I trust that . tu i 
aSd equipment* of the hull will inspire both teachers and students to the noblest and 

“t-srsatSA' ’fcSsfe, »f *•»»* f" 

dation in the University College of Science t with _ a view to enabling our teachers, 
narlimilarly in tho applied sciences, to fulfil satisfactorily the obligations of their 
o^jes anu to extend the usefulness of tho institution. We are no less anxious to con- 
centrate xn oue place the teaching of subjects like Zoology, Botany, 
fepimental Psychology and PUySology, now 

StvT I have every hope that this matter will be Uken m hand during the next ses 
eion^ so that by 193S students of those subjects will have no complaint to make with 

^^During^e^ year under review, tho activities . of our teachers ^ 

have been such as to deserve tho congratulations of all well-wishers of Umver- 
llty« will not permit me to dwell at length on the various problems which have 
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engaged their attontioa. It will he sufficient for mo to stale that many of the results 
of their investigations have been published in the course of the year' as independent 
t treatises or as articles m recognised journals both m and outside India. In several 
instances they amount to notable contributions to the advancement of knowledge. The 
spirit of original investigation is not routined to the members of the Post-Graduate 
staff alone, we find a number of teachers in our affiliated colleges who, in spite of 
their limited opportunities, are making valuable eoutuhutions in their special subjects. 
We rejoice to find that this spirit also inspires the activities of our young 
scholars who after obtaining their muster's dogieo, aio carrying on investigations 
of diverse problems under the guidance ot University ‘ teachers. That the 
fountain will not run diy is abundantly manifest fiom the fact that during 
the glast twelve months as many as thirteen of our graduates obtained the 
doctor’s degree, six in arts and seven m science. Must uf their disseitatious were 
examined by foreign oxports who occupy pre-eminent positions in their own spheres 
of learning. Again, medals and prizes have been awarded to as many as sixteen youny 
scholars on the results of these they submitted foi scrutiny at. the hands of impaituu 
and competent examiners. We have also steadily adhered to the policy of sending 
abroad some of our brilliant men either for advanced work or for obtaining first- 
hand knowledege of recent developments m their fields ofaotivny Similarly, wo have 
invited distinguished scholars from both East and West to deliver courses of lectures 
on a variety of subjects in which they are regarded as authorities, Those activities 
do not represent a sudden growth during one particular year. For the last 25 years 
this University has resolutely stood foi expansion of education and, more than any 
other institution in India, Jias placed at the disposal ot its advanced students and 
scholars facilities for carrying on original work in various branches of learning. The 
imperfect surrey which I have placed before you only goes to show that the torch of 
knowledge which was lighted in the temple of learning is still burning brightly, thanks 
to the zealous devotion of tho workers gathered within its walls. 

While I lay stress on the academic activities of the University, I cannot Ignore 
that it will be impossible for us to improve the quality of higher teaching and re- 
search until and unless we take up and solvo tho question of collegiate education in 
Bengal. The University at present exorcises indirect control in this sphere by pres- 
cribing text-books and holding examinations. In my judgment tho solution does not 
lie m including in our list an array of important anu difficult text-books or in artificially 
increasing or diminishing the percentage of passes at the different University exa- 
minations. We must devrso means for improving tho method amt standard of teaching 
in our colleges, the conditions under which the teachers work and tho students reside 
and carry on their corporate activities, ft is unfortunate that tho recommendations mndo 
by the Sadler Commission have not borne fruit in the province for tho benefit of 
which the Commission was appointed. An attempt to ascertain at this stage how this 
has happened is not likely to serve any useful purpose. Wo have now to nuito, to 
gather our forces together and to formulate proposals for future reform in tho fight 
of existing circumstances. It is haidly possible to discuss them hero In detail. One 
aspect must necessarily bo the ascertainment of the moans for initiating special courses 
ana for establishing special institutions which will open new avenues and now careers 
for our youths, as distinguished from a system that) is predominantly literary in 
character and hardly useful for tho avorugo person in facing the struggle of life. 
Education of one type is not equally good for all pooplo and a re-orientation of the 
present system is immediately necessary. On three mam points, however, wo must be 
completely satisfied* First, we must be provided with sufficient funds. Secondly, tho 
ultimate result of the reforms must be in the direction of expansion of education and 
not its curtailment in any shape or form. Lastly, the control must bo vested in a body of 
men endowed with full autonomy and chosen primarily on academic considerations. 

Before 1 conclude my remarks on University and collegiate education, I may briefly 
refer to the financial position of the University. During 1934 the University had a 
total income of about 27 lacs of rupees, out of which Rs. 18,65,000 or a little more 
than 69 per cent represented the income from fees and other sources, Rs. 3,65,000 or 
- nearly 14 per cent was derived from interest on endowments, and Rs. 4,681)00 or 
about 17 per cent, received from Government grant we are now in a somewhat 
difficult position. In accordance with the financial agreement with Government reached 
m 1932, we are not permitted to enjoy our full increased income from fees* The 
Government grant is fiable to be curtailed to the extent of 50 per cent, of 
, the excess income of the fee fund if it exceeds a standard figure fixed by 
.Government. I do not intend at this stage to go into the details of this Question. Bui 
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on behalf of tho UiuveiMty and, if I may add, of tho educated public of Bengal, I make 
an oarno>t appeal to (iovornmoni to allow us to have tho full advantage of our increased 
mi'iimo ^0 that \\<» m.iv m a portion to fulfil tho groat task we have undertaken. 
In this conn 'diou l \oniuio to express tho hope that Government and the Legislature 
will (ini i* to restore the entire annual grant of Rs. 1,29,000 sanctioned for 

nuuy f tii* non-Govoniment colleges in Bengal, 


l rojotoe to find Gut. during the year under review the University has been tho 
r •» ipient o- v»\i*ial donations.' The total sum received since our last Convocation is 
R> tV>*uj nf which a sum of Rs. 50,000 has been endowed by Dr. Harendra Coomar 
Moclvorjco, His donation whHi now comes up to throe lacs of rupees is indeed 
miiiru m tho annals of tho University, coming as it does from a member of the 
totcmii-; profosdoi \ sum t of Rs 10,000 was bequeathed by tho late Rai Bahadur 
Ranvduiun M it ra f**r industrial education. On behalf of the University I gratefully 
thank tho donors, a.id specially my old teacher, Dr. Mookherjee, and venture to 
express tho hopo that those nobln examples will be imitated by others who desire to 
seo tho l.mvorsity advance from more to more. 

I haw boon so long dismissing somo of tho intellectual activities of the Univer- 
sity. I shall now turn for a fi*\v moments to the steps which the University should 
take tor tii»* improvement of the health and welfare of our students. As yon are 
awatv, wo have boon attempting to render some service in this direction during recent 
years. Tim work of the Students’ Welfare department which has won recognition 
fmm nil quart ms has taken two forms. It deals with the investigation of the causes 
affecting tlm health of our students by means of examination conducted by our own 
staff. The nnionals which we have collected hitherto are as interesting as they are 
appalling in ehrtruder. What is education worth if our youths in general are physically 
weak or unfit, unable to stand tho stress and strain of modern life? What is educa- 
tion worth if we cannot turn them into men physically strong and well-equipped as 
they diould bo intellectually sane and robust? we have not remained satisfied with 
a mere examination of their health. We aro dealing as well with tho preventive and 
curative si. In of the problem. This includes not only a cheap though limited supply of 
medicine;, spe •tables and similar things but also larger provision for sports, games and 
viemilie phvswal education. We have been fortunate enough to obtain, through the 
rourtw of tli ‘ Calcutta Improvement Trust, a fine plot of land near the Dhakuria 
Like, Wo are going to civet a well-equipped home for the University Rowing Club 
of which mv tethers and students will no doubt take ihe fullest advantage. One of 
our pressing neerls is a playground for the University. Recently we have made 
arrangement , for sharing tho Ihvsidoncy College grounds in the Maidan for two days 
m tho week. For this co-operation onr thanks are due to that college ^ 

at all suffieient for onr purpose, nor can it meet tho domands of about 3,000 students 
who aro directly taught bv tho University. We aro also taking steps for securing a 
batter enrolment for tho ’University Training Corps which, we hold, is capable of 
rrmsidernhio improvement and expansion. Again, the Bratachan movement which 
has already Mnwiinl the imagination of our young men and women deserves the most 
careful eoiwidunition of the University, 


Tim line display of organisation and discipline which our students gave m connec- 
tion with tho *,Whration of tho Foundation Day in January last is worthy of all praise 
and must have shown the most adverse critic what onr young men and women are 
capable of achieving. What they ask for Is sympathy and organised co-operation 
What they need to-day is propor direction of their youthful energies mto healthy 
uharmels which may to worthy of thorn and of the traditions of P™™ * 
which thov belong. I have ahundant faith in tho glory .of youth and what I ask from 
tho authorities in tho name of the studente of Bengal is that . °A an ?| 

to litfa, an opportunity to enjoy life and the amplest facilities for the development of 
thoir hmlth and character, so that in the days fo co®« W 

futthomnoe of tho highest interests of qur motherland. They motbnig ^ 

they will lm satisfied "with no less than what atudentfim other countries, “ore lorta ' 
nato than ours, are nrivilocod to receive from their Universities or. Governments. 

I feel thal it will be 11 I Eortnnato day for Bengal when the University can organise 
a central lmroau whoso ohiof aim will ho to devise ways and means for ihe wogres- 
tir^S^toSo^To^unity.of Bengal. Its great and important teeiwdljeto 
iiromotu not onlv the physical well-being of our boys and girls, to assist the needy and 
the deswrvine but also to <Vvolop in them a sound moral character ; to create men and 
5£S wX th tome, K village and in the cite, in their inflnmxce on Govemm^t 
local Ministration and on. national policies, willact-jighteonsly, fearlessly and for the 
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attainment of the general welfare. Tho groat obstacle, it will be said, is finance. But I 
am emphatically of opinion that such a beneficent organisation cannot fail to receive 
the support of tho Umvorsiiy, of Government and of tho public. Its means should bo 
supplemented by a national fund which we might call tho University Alumnus 
Fund to which all old students of the University may contribute their shave, large or 
small. Tho starting ^of such a fund is a well-known thing m the history of some 
University in tho west and let Calcutta be tho first Indian University to inaugurate a 
similar fund in this country 

The imperfect; survey ot some of our import ant. activities which 1 have ventured to 
place before you has boon undertaken with a full sense of the difficult times through 
which our University and our country aic passs'ng While realising the advance we 
havo made, we unhesitatingly acknowledge that wo aio not satisfied with all that is 
being done in the sphoio of education. We can derive but little consolation from the 
knowledge that defects m tho odnoational system are not peculiar to this province or 
country, that they are taxing tho ingenuity and intellect of veteran educationists in 
countries raoro prosperous and more fortunate than ours. We are struggling hard to 
grapple with a situation which is the result of a system of education handed down to 
us from previous generations. The various projects of reform outlined by mo are only 
a fow of fho many which must be undertaken if wo are to rafaslnou the old system 
and make it respond to the call of the nation and the demands of tho present day. We 
do not share the views of those who maintain that father expansion of education is 
undesirable. We, on tho other hand, strongly feel that the door of tho University 
should be thrown open wider still so that it might olovato tlio nation and rouse the 
self-respect of tho people of this land. Tho influence of the University in this demo- 
cratic age cannot safely be limited to the period of youth but must include systematic 
and organised effort for the education of adults. In tho present State of our national 
existence I cannot but emphasise the reality and tho greatness of this need. In other 
countries there have been inaugurated in recent times movements for giving to tho 
adults of every class tho advantages of University education as far as practicable. As 
the result of this there has been discovered an astonishing measure both of ability and or 
tho desire to make uso of these opportunities. This is a field of activity still untrodden 
by us. If we are to keep ourselves in. close touch with tho life of the people, if wo 
are not to forego an opportunity of service too groat to bo neglected, wo have lo ex- 
plore the possibility of including this in our programme of work. 

For various reasons our province to-day, more than any othor in India, is an 
object of attention and attack from quarters far and near. This is not tho occasion to 
discuss the reasons which has contributed to this state of affairs. But if wo are to 
live and grow as a University, one of whose paramount tasks is to produced not only 
leadeis of thought and action hut also workers dedicated to the service of the nation, 
we cannot sit idle with philosophic unconcern and lot things drift as they may. So far 
as we are concerned, it is for us to sot our house in order. It is for us,‘ and ’spocially 
the younger generation, Hindus, Moslems and rhnstmns alike, to combine ami resolute- 
ly stand for tho permanent well-being of our pro vim jo and to mono her from the 
deadly stagnation which now seems to envelop her. Unmoved by considerations of tho 
hour, it is for us to substitute the welfare of all classes for' that of our own class 
only. It is for us to realise the supreme need of abandoning paths of hatred, violence 
and destruction. It is for us to concentrate on constructive plans of reform and ex- 
pansion in different fields of activity for tho promotion of national prosperity. It is 
for us to work honestly and steadfastly for increasing our efficiency,— lo luarn the 
great value of discipline and moderation which aro always compatible with true pat- 
riotism,— to regard ourselves, each one of ns, no matter what our position in life may bo 
—as trustees of our national honour. I realise that this is a task not easy of achievement. 
But inspired by a lofty idealism, we shall ho stirred in our action if we remember this 
simple truth that the future of Bengal,— nay of India — Hen io-dav with the younger 
generation and that she will bo only what they shall make her ‘to be. 

Standing in the very place which is sanctified by tho memory of one of whom 
I cannot think without the deepest feelings of affection and reverence, to whom I 
owe my life and all, and to whom this University owes its greatness ana eminence,— 
standing on this sacred spot, to there is nothing nobler, nothing greater than to 
bq afforded an opportunity of serving the truest interests or my Alma Mater aud my 
, W&try, 1 
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Ihy Inium r^-priut of tho Govmmiont of India Bill was issued in India on the 
February 1935 and nui into 323 ju^es. 


U 'idied ;u *A Bill in malco further provision for the Government of India to 
l, by tin* hum s M**st l'AunlK*ut Mii)»»sty by and with the advice and consent 
n*ds hpintual. and Lunporal and (’ominous in this present Parliament assembled 


thf 

Mr. 


In 

<d Spiritual, and 
and by authority oi th«; same as lollows’L 

Ihll wav, pre suited by the Ktyrolary of State, fhr Samuel Iloare, supported by 
’ l Aum<ti'r, Mr, Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, the Attorney-General and 
[\ N. Y, Butler. B^snls other matters tlio Bill includes detailed statutoiv nrovi- 
si*;n> to Pcd*n-al Kaihvay authority which provides inter aha that any Bill 

ma»in‘j M rates and fares sliall not Ijo introduced or moved m either Chamber except 
on th*» r^i'omnuuulntmn of tho Governor-General. 

Tho Bill provides for the appointment of one person as Governor-General of India 
and another as ilis Majosty*s Kopresentativo as regards relations with Indian States, 
hut nmkm lawful for His Majesty to appoint one person Yto fill both the 
Mid ufih'OS. 

The future Government is to he named Moderation of India 11 after inauguration by 
hin/.'i pnrlumation, 

As r*y,ur‘U t!i«' Federal Ex<v,ufivi\ tho Bill provides that tho Council of Ministers shall 
net ovwl 10 and Ministers 1 salary shall nut he varied during their term of office and 
that councilors appolnfod by f he Governor-General shall not exceed three. 

Km opt fur the fuv>t Financial Advisor, tiie Guvoruor-Ooneral shall consult his 
Miniums a» t<> th“ poison to he selected as adviser. 

Tin* Gttvovnor-Goneral shall appoint a porsou to bo Advocate-Gonoral for tho 
Ju^leraduti. 


LJualtibMlhm for membership of legislature enables a servant of the Crown to bo- 
conic a member, while serving a State. Tho existing privileges of members of tho 
l^giHlaturo arc continued and it Is definitely laid down that Chambers would have no 
pinvor to compel attendance of any person or exorcise punitive powers beyond those 
possessed at nrcwih 

The annual financial statement would indicate sums, if any, included solely because 
the GmvrnorA bmoral has directed their inclusion as being necessary for due discharge 
of any uf his special responsibilities. 

Bower is given to tho Governor-General to enact, during the recess of the Legisla- 
ture, ordinance to cud six weeks after the ro-Assemblv of the Legislature or earlier, 
if disapproved by both Chambers ; secondly to enact ordinance, covering speoial 
m»jtf>n*ibiUty* with a maximum life of one year and enact acts, after giving one month's 
notice to the Legislature to onact tho same* 

fa case of failure of the constitutional machinery, the Governor-General can, by 
proclamation, assume all powers of Federation, excluding tho Federal Court, 


Oomxon's Provinces 

Tho Governor's provinces shall bo Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
tlw Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Bow, Assam, K W, F, Province, Orissa, 
Hind ana such others as may bo created under the Act, 

As regards fterar, the Bin says. “Whereas if is in contemplation that an agreement 
shall be concluded between Ffis Majesty and Ilis Exalted Bigness, whereby, notwith- 
standing the continuance of the sovereignty of Bis Exalted Highness over Berar^ the 
Central Provinces and Borar may bo governed together as one Governor’s Province, 
under this Act by name of Central Provinces and Rerar. If no such agreements is 
concluded or if such agreement is concluded, but subsequently ceases to have effect’ 
reference would he construed as reference to Central Provinces, and consequential 
modifleations would be made. . 

The Council of Ministers in Provinces is not limited in numbers, but Minister’s 
salary shall not be varied during the tern of office. 
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The Governors of Bonsai and Assam shall have special responsibilities regard in# 
excluded aroas, the N. Vf F. P Governor regarding the tribal area and the Bind 
Governor for proper administration of the Sukkur Barrage 

The Bill provides : If it appears to the Governor that peace or tranquility of the 
Province is endangered by the operations of any committing or conspiring or preparing 
or attempting to commit crimes of violence, which: m the opinion of the Governor, 
are attended to overthrow Government as by law established, the Governor may, if ho 
thinks that eiroumstancos require him so to do for the purpose of combating those 
operations, direct that his functions shall, to such extent, as may be specified^ in the 
direction, be exoioised by him m his discretion and until otherwise piovided by 
subsequent direction of the Governor, those functions shall, to that extent, lie cxoicisod 
by hun accordingly 

"While any such direction is in force, the Governor may nuthouse an official to 
speak in and otherwise take part, in proceedings of the legislating and any official so 
authoiiscd may peak anil take port accordingly in proceedings of the Clumhei or Cham- 
bers of the Legislatuie, at any joint sitting of the Chambers and any Committee of tho 
Legislature whereof ho may bo named mombor, but he shall not he entitled to vote. 

The functions of the Governor under this Section shall ho exorcised by him in 
his discretion, shall make rules for securing that no records or information had boon 
or may be obtained with respect to operations of person ; committing or conspiring, 
preparing or attempting to commit such crimes as are mentioned in tho last preced- 
ing Section, shall be disclosed or given by any Officer of anv Police force in tho 
Province to any Member of that force except by tho direction of tho Inspector- 
General of Police or to any other person except by the direction of tho Governor in 
his discretion/’ 

The nomenclature for both Central and Provincial Legislatures will change. The 
Federal Houses will bo called the Council of State (Upper Rouse), the Federal Assembly 
(Lower House) and in the Provinces, the Legislative Council (Upper House) and (ho 
Legislative Assembly (Lower House). 

Educational grants-in-aid, Anglo-Indian and European domiciled communities, are 
safeguarded, except when tho Provincial Assembly, can by a throe-fourth majority of 
tho mombors of the Assembly vote otherwise This Ruction, however, docs not affect 
Governor’s special responsibility regarding the legitimate inteiests of tho minorities. 


Governor’s Powers 

Powers mainly corresponding to those given to the Governor-General are gi\on to 
Governors in respect of two typos of Ordinances and tho enactment of Governors Acts 
and proclamation assuming powers, in tho case of faihue of the constitutional inwhi- 
nerv, excluding High Court ” 

. The following shall be Chief Commissioner’s Provinces : — British Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Meiwara, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the Area known as Punth 
Piploda* 

Aden shall cease to be a part of India. 

A Chief Commissioner's Province shall bo administered by the Governor-General, 
acting to such extent as ho thinks fit, through the Chief Commissioner to he appoiimdt 
by him in his discretion. 

The part of tho Bill dealing with legislative powers declares that the Federal 
Legislature shall not pass laws extending to States or subjects thereof, otherwise than 
m accordance with the Instrument of Accession of that Statu and any conditions 
contained therein. 

The Governor-General, in his discretion, will arbitrate regarding the robidual 
powers of legislation between Federation and the. Provinces, Detailed provisions are 
made preventing discrimination against British subjects domiciled in tho United King- 
dom, and Burraan subjects domiciled in Burma on a reciprocal basis. 


It provides, inter alia, that no company, which at the date of the passing of the 
Act was not encaged in British (India, would ho eligible for any grant of bountv or 
subsidy unless (a) the Company is incorporated by or under tho law of British India 
and fb) such proportion, not exceeding one half of the members of its governing body 
as the Act may prescribe, are Indian subjects of His Majesty and (o) tho Company 
JOT such reasonable facilities for training of Indian snojects of His Majesty m may 
prescribed. 


psny sh^ be, deemed to be carrying on 
trade to and from Ports hx Sadia, 


on business in India if it owns ships, 
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Dot'iih'J provisions are also made regarding the professional qualifications in general 
and medical quid filiations 

A special rtuetiun deals with broad-casting with a viow to give certain rights to 
the Pievniees and States. 

Tin* Kedeiatnm shall pay to tlio Crown expenses incurred in discharging the Crown’s 
tusn'tions in relation to l no Indian States and contributions at present made by the 
In tun Slaves to the re ve unes of India may bo given to the Federation but His Majesty 
retains Iho right to remit at auy time, whole or any part of any such contributions. 


States 

ills .Majesty may, in signifying acceptance of the Instrument of Accession of a 
Slate, agree to remit over a period, not exceeding 20 years from the date of Acces- 
sion, any eash contributions payable by that State The Federation may, subject to 
conditions, make loans to ot give guarantees m respect of loans raised by anv 
Federated State. 

Provision w made Cm an Auditor-General of India and a Provincial Auditor-General 
hi In* appointed by His Majesty. 

The Bill empowers llis Majesty to constitute an Inter-Piovincial Council acting on 
address pivamttvd through ttie Governor-General by legislatures aud provision may 
lie nude enabling the States’ representatives to participate in its work. 


The Federal Railway authority will consist of seven members, of whom, three 
will he appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion, and the President of the 
authority would be ‘also similarly appointed from among the seven members. The 
Federal ‘ Court would consist of the Chief Justice, and six Puisne Judges, holding 
otiico till 05 years of age, compared with the 00 years’ limit, imposed on High Court 

Juvlgos, 

1. 0- & officials can be appointed as Chief Justices, of the High Court or the 
Federal Court. 

The Hilt includes provisions of the existing Government of India Act, with amend- 
ments mail the establishment of Federation. 


Provisions of Bill— Accession of States 


The Iudia Bill makes the following provision as regards the accession of Indian 

C j A State shall be deemed to have acceded to the Federation (a) if His Majesty 
to .signified his auoeptitnoo of the declaration made by the Ruler thereof, whereby 
Him Act is applicable to his State aud his subjects, with the intent that His Majesty 
tlm King, the Governor-General of India, the Federal Legislature, tiie Federal Court 
aud any othei FeieruL authority established for the purposes of federation shall 
«wroiw, in relation to his State and his subjects, functions as may be vested in them 
by or under this Act. , . „ _ , , T .... , , 

tbj Gpocitivs which of the matters mentioned m the Federal Legislative list he 
tnvifptfi ?h a matter with respect to which the Federal Legislature may make laws 
for this State aud his subjects and specifies any condition to which acceptance of any 
Mich matter is to lw doomed by subject ; (c) assumes obligation of ensuung that due 
effect is given to this Act within his State. „ . „ .. . , .. , , . 

Proviuud that the declaration may bo made conditionally on. the establishment of 
Finferation oil or before the specified date and in that case, the State shall not be 
duemed to have acceded to the Federation, if federation is not established until after 


(2) A Ruler may by supplementary declaration made to, and accepted by His 
Majesty declare his willingness to accept, conditionally or otherwise, any other matter 
as a matter with respoct to which the Federal Legislature may mate laws m relation 
to his Stato and subject thereof or las willingness, waive, in whole or part, any 
condition specified in the previous declaration made by him. , , 

(3) A declaration shall not be valid, unless it is a declaration of the Ruiei 
himself, but subject, os aforesaid, references m this Act ^ ^ Jrf 

include references to any persons >for the time bomg, exercising powers of to Ruler 
of the State, whether by reason of the RuleFs minority or for any other reason. 

U) The validity of any declaration under this Section shall not be affected by any 
amendment of provisions of this Act, mentioned in to Second Schedule to this Act 
but no such amendment shall, in any case, be construed as extending to to Federal 
State, without the concurrence of the Euler of tot State. 
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(5) After establishment of Federation, request of a Ruler that his State may he 
admitted to tho Federation shall he transmitted to His Majesty thumgh the Governor- 
General and after the expiration of twenty years from tho csiublndimoni ol fe Watum, 
tho Govomor-Genoial shall not transmit to His Majesty any such icquo^t until 
there has been presented to him by oaoli Chamber of tho Federal Legislature for 
submission to Eus Majesty, an address prajing that His Majesty bo pleased to admit 
that Stale into tho Federation. 

(6) Jn this Act, a State which acceded to tho Federation is referred as a Federa- 
ted State and the Stato has so acceded, const' acted toother with any supplementary 
declaration made under this section, is referred as the Instrument of Accession of 
that State' 

(7) The Instrument of Accession may contain provision with lespeot to any subject 
not mentioned in this Section, with respect to which, this Act expressly authorises 
provision to be made by the Instrument of Accession of that state, 

(8) All courts shall take judicial notice of every Instruments of Accession. 

(9; In this Section, tho expression “Federal Legislative list' 5 nieans^ the list ot 
matters in respect of which under Fart V of this Aid, tho Federal Legislature has, 
but the Provincial Legislature has not, the power to make laws. 

Responsibilities op Governor-Gbneiul 

The following are the special responsibilities of the Governor-General 

fa) Prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquility of India or any 
pari thereof ; 

(b) Safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of tho Federal Government ; 

(c) Safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the minorities ; 

(d) Securing to a member of the Public Set vices of any rights provided for them 
by or under this Act and safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(e) Securing, m the sphere of executive action of purposes which provisions of 
Chapter III of Part T of this Act are designed to secure, m relation to the legislation ; 

(f) Prevention of action which would subject goods of United Kingdom or of Bur- 
mese origin, imported into India, to discriminatory or penal treatment ; 

(g) Protection of the rights of any Indian Stato ; 

(h) Securing that due discharge of his functions with raspoot to which ho is by or 
under this Act required to act m his discretion or to exorciso his individual judgment is 
not prejudiced or impeded by any course of actum taken with respect; to any other matter. 

If, in so far as any special responsibility of the Governor-General is involved, ho 
shall, in exercise of his functions, exorcise his individual judgment as to tho action 
to bo takon. 

Governors 1 Powers 

The following are the spocial responsibilities of Governors 

(a) Prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquility of a Province or 
any part thereof ; 

ft>] safeguards of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(e) securing to the members of public services of any right provided for them by 
or under this Act, and safeguards of their legitimate interests ; 

Id) securing, in the sphere of executive action, of purposes which provisions uf 
Chapter III or Part V of this Act, are designe l fco secure in relation to legislation ; 

(e) securing of peace and good government of areas which, by or under tho provi- 
sions of this Act, are declared to be partially excluded areas ; 

ff) protection of the right of any Indian State ; and 

(g) securing of execution of orders of directions, lawfully issued to him under part 
VI of this Act by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

The Governor of tho Central Province and Borar shall also have tho special res- 
ponsibility of securing that a reasonable share of tho revenues ol the Provinces is 
expended in or for the benefit of Bmr. 

The Governor of Bengal and tho Governor of Assam shall also have the special 
responsibility of securing that due discharge of their functions in respect of excluded 
areas is not prejudiced or impeded by any course of action takon with respect to any 
other matter. 

The Governor of North-Western Frontier Pro vice shall also have tho special res- 
ponsibility of souring that the duo discharge of his functions, in respect of tribal 
areas for which he is Agent to the Governor-General, is not prejudiced or impeded by 

course of action taken with respect to other matter. 
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The Governor of Rind shall also have the special responsibility of securiniki&oper 
adnuniMration of Hie Sukkur Barrage Scheme 

In so fai as any special responsibility of a Governor involved, he shall, in exerdlSe* - 
of Ins functions, ovuoise his individual judgment as to the action to be taken 

Uhaptci III of the Bill deals exhaustively with piovisions with respect to Discri- 
mination, etc. 

U) ^abjocf to provisions of this Chapter, a Biitish subject domiciled m the United 
Kingdom. shall bo exempt from tho operation of so much of any Federal or Provin- 
cial law as fiD imposes any lestnotion on the right of entiy into" British India or (b) 
imposes, by reference to tho place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, domicile, 
ro.Milonoe or duration of residence, any liability, restriction or condition m regard to 
travel, residence, holding of piopoity or public office or carrying on any occupation 
trade, business or piofossiun Provided that no person shall," by virtue of this sub- 
section, be entitled to claim exemption from any such restriction, condition or liabi- 
lity as aforesaid, it any, so long jus Indian subjects of His Majesty’s domiciled 
in British India, are, by oi under the law of the United Kingdom, be subjected, in 
tho United Kingdom, to similar restriction, condition or liability, imposed in regard to 
the sanm subject matter, by reference to tho samo principle of distinction. 

For the purpose of the preceding sub-soction, provision whether of law of 
British India or of law of tho United Kingdom, empowering any public authority, to 
impose quarantine regulations, or to exclude or deport individuals, whenever domiciled, 
who appear to that, authority to bo undesirable persons, shall not be needed to be 
restriction on right of entry. 

(3} JSotvuthstiuahng anything in this Section, if tho Governor-General, or as the 
case may bo, Governor of any province, by public notification, certifies that for the 
prevention (d any giave menace to tho peace or tranquillity of any part of India or 
as the case may be any part of the Province or for the purpose of combating crimes 
of violence intended to overthrow tho Government, it is expedient that the opeiation 
of the provisions of sub-section (1) of this Section should be wholly or partially 
suspended in relation to any law, then, while the notification is m force, the operation 
of those provisions shall be suspended accordingly. Tho functions of the Govornor- 
Gonml and of tho Governor under this sub-section, shall he exercised by him in his 
discretion 

No Federal or Provincial law, which imposes any liability to taxation, shall be such 
m to discriminate against British subjects domiciled m the United Kingdom or against 
Burmau subjects of Ilis Majesty domiciled in Burma and any law passed or made 
in contravention of this Section, shall, to the extent of the contravention, 
bo invalid. 

Subject to tin? following provisions of this Chapter a company incorporated whe- 
ther before or after the passing of this Act, by or under the laws of the United 
Kingdom and members of tho governing body of any such company and shareholders, 
nflicers, agents and servants thereof shall be deemed to comply with so much of any 
Federal or Provincial law as imposes, in regard to tho companies trading in British 
India, requirements or conditions relating to or connected with (a) the plaoe of mcor- 
|H)rutioa of the company or (b) the place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, 
domicile or duration of residenco of members of tho governing body of the company, 
or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants. Provided that no company or per- 
son shall, by virtue of this Section, bo deemed to comply with such retirement or 
condition as aforesaid, if and so long as a like requirement or condition is imposed by 
or under the law in the Unifcod Kingdom, in regard to companies incorporated by or 
under tho laws of British India and trading in the United Kingdom. 


(1) Subject to the following provisions of this Chapter a British subject domiciled 
In U. K. shall be doomed to comply with so much of any Federal or Provincial law as 
imposes in regard to companies incorporated whether before or after the passing of 
this Act, by or under tho laws of British India, any requirements or conditions rela- 
ting to or connected with tho plaoe of birth, race, descent, language, religion, domicile, 
residence or duration of residence of tho members of the Governing Body of the com- 
pany or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants. 

Provided that no person shall by virtue of this section, be deemed to comply with 
any such requirements or condition as aforesaid if and so long as a like requirement or 
condition isimposed by, or under, the law of U. K. in regard to the oomjwies incor- 
porated by, or under, Ihe laws of V. K. on the Indian subjects of nis Majesty 
domiciled m British India. 


H 
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(2) For the purpose of this section, hat not for purposes of any other provision, 
ia tins chapter a company legist orod in Bunna be foie the commencement ot Fait 111 
of this Act shall be (loomed to bo a company incorporated by or uudet the laws of 
British rndia. 

(1) No ship registered in U. K. shall bo subjected directly or indirectly l>v, or 
under, any Federal or Provincial law to any treatment affecting either the ship her- 
self or her master, officois^ crew, passengers oi cargo, which is discriminatory m 
favour of ships registered m British India, except in so tor as ships registered in 
British India aro lor the time being subjected by or under any law of the Faded 
Kingdom to treatment of a like character, which is similarly disci umnatory in favour 
of ships registered m U K. 

(2) Tho provisions of this action are in addition to, and not iu derogation of, the 
provision of any of tho preceding sections of this chapter. 


(1) Notwithstanding any tiling m any Act of the Federal Legislating, or of tho 
Provincial Legislature, companies incorporated, whether before or after the passing of 
this act, by, or under, the law’s of U. K. and carrying on business m India shall he 
eligible for any grant, bounty or subsidy payable ‘out of public moneys in India for 
the encouragement of any trade or industry to the same extent as companies incor- 
porated by or under the laws of British India are eligible there for. Provided that this 
sub-section shall not apply in relation to any grant, bounty, or subsidy payable out of 
public moneys for the encouragement of any trade or industry, it amt so long, as 
under the law of U. K. for the time being ‘in force, companies' incot pointed by. or 
under, the laws of British India and carrying on business in IT. K are not equally 
eligible with companies incorporated by, or under, the laws of U. K. for tho benefit 
of any grant, bounty oz subsidy payable out of public moneys m IT. K. for tho 
encouragement of tho same trade or industry. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything m this Chapter, an Act of tho Federal Legislature 
or of the Provincial Legislature may require, in the ease of a company which, at tho 
date of the passing of that Act. was not engaged m British India in that branch of 
trade or industry which it is the purpose of the grant, bounty or subsidy to encour- 
age, that company shall not bo eligible for any grant, bounty or subsidy under tho 
Act unless : (a) the company is incorporated by or under tho laws of British India and 
(b) such proportion, . not exceeding one half of the members of its Governing Body as 
the Act may prescribe, are Indian subjecls of His Majesty and (c) tho company gives 
snch reasonable facilities for the training of Indian subjects of Ilis Majesty as may bo 
so prescribed. 

@ J2‘ ir P? SGS S0C ^ 0IJ a company incorporated by or under tho laws of 

tho United Kingdom shall be deemed to bo carrying on business in India it it own 
ships which habitually trado to and from ports m India. 


.(1) M after the establishment of a Federation a convention is made between ITis 
Majesty s Government in United Kingdom and tho Federal Government whereby 
similarity of treatment is assured iu U. K. to Indian subjects of Ihs Majesty domi- 
ciled m British India and to companies incorporated by or under the laws of British 
India and in British India to subjects of His Majesty’s domiciled m U K, and to 
companies incorporated by, or under the laws of tho United Kingdom respectively in 
respect of the matters, or any of tho matters with ipgurd to which provision is made 
in the preceding sections of this Chapter His Majesty may, if ho is satisfied that ati 
the necessary legislation has been enacted both in the united Kingdom and in India 
for purposes of giving effect to the convention, by an ordor in Council declare that 
the purposes of those sections aro to such extent as may bo specified in tho 
ordor, .sufficiently fulfilled by that convention and legislation and while any such order 
is in force the operation of those sections shall, to that extent, bo suspended. 

(2) An Ordor-m-Counoil under tho section shall coaso to huvo effect if, ml whoa 
the convention whereto it relates expires, or is terminated by either party thereto. 

No Federal or Provincial law which prescribes or empowers any authority to 
prescribe qualifications to be held by persons: (a) practising any profession in 
L 0l f dmg , oficQ or performing any functions in British India 
shdl have effect so as to preclude any person, who, immediately before the passing 
2j k 3f^ ly P ractl fttg any profession in British India from continuing 

profession or from being appointed to or holding any office or per* 
forming any functions, if, at the said date, he was qualified to be appointed to or to 
°®° 9 or ***** fanotion8 or ™> « funotion/of aVompwftWs 
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to f^nT" *n ^ ir i ' 0,mt ^ I0n se ^ out in sub-soction (3) of the section continues 
* i .iiifiV, 1 ,, 1 T’ 1 TV 1 S t U ' JtV a Vi mi S? 1<Hl in U * K * or India ’ who > b y virtue of a medi- 
n'tuliH 1 1 I 7 I 11 , 1 T\ bim m , Vi \ or 1S entitled to bo registeied in U. K as a 
l r ‘ i ; V I8bs,1|Mm, V ha !l no ? hy or uader an y law of the Indian legislature 

f TT:: 1,1 any J loyinral legislature be excluded from the practising 

‘ , ‘I 1 , 01 or niulwifoiy m India or any part thoieof or fiom being 

i /.,/ ' » { so to do oil any ground that the diploma held by him uoos 

rV. V'™" 1 r lldl ' ,H ‘ u Hiitee ut his possession of the loquisite knowledge and skill 

^ * 7 W plii* Of infill -imv ^lllM , i)rV iYnil ivinKnfni'TT mi/l li a lIioII n/%4- La 0XCllld.GCl 

case may 
holdeis o± 
operative uu- 
, given to the 

M . ■ - isity or other body granting that diploma and 

Y° SUr * 1 a proposal shall not become operative, or, as tho case may be, shall 
n\iv> to opoiaf*\ if the Privy Council on an application made to them under the next 
soe t ceding sub-st‘etion, determine that the diploma in question ought to be recognised 
as furnishing such sufiieiwit guarantee as aforesaid. 



(1) If any University or other body in the United Kingdom which grants medical 
diploma, many British subject who holds such diploma, is aggrieved by the pro - 
ito-ud to exclude the holders of that diploma from practice or registration in India that 
hotly or person may make an application to tho Privy Council, and the Pnvy Council, 
Jiftet giving to such authorities and poisons, both m India and in U. K as they think 
fit. an opportunity of tendering evidence or submitting representations in writing 
iiluli determine whether the diploma m question does or does not furnish sufficient 
;:uirnti*o ot tho possession of requisite knowledge and skill for the practice of medi- 
surgery and midwifery and shall notify their deteimination to Governor-General, 
who shall communicate it to such authorities and cause it to be published in such a 
manner as he thinks fit. 

(3) The condition referred to in sub-section (1) of this section is that Indian 
tmliitfi'U of I hs Majesty holding medical diploma granted after examination in India 
shall not In* excluded from practising medicine, surgery or midwifery in U. K, or 
fiiun bomg icgistered thoiuiu as a qualified medical practitioner, except on the grounds 
thaHin* dcploma decs not furnish sufficient guarantee of the possession of the re- 

knowledge and skill for the practico of medicine, surgery and midwifery, and 
shall only ho excluded on that ground so long as law of U. 1C. makes provision for 
enabling any must ion as to the sufficiency of that diploma to be referred to, and de- 
cided by, tho Privy Council * 

(4) A medical practitionoi entitled to practise or to be registered in India by virtue 
of the deplumu granted in U K. or in U, K. by virtue of a diploma granted m India 
shall not, in tho practice of his profession, be subjected to any restriction or condi- 
tion whereto persons entiled to practise by virtue of diplomas granted in other coun- 
try arc not subject. 

(5j The foregoing provisions of this section shall, subject to modification heroin- 
after mentioned, apply in relation to the Burman subjects of His Majesty, who by 
virtue of medical diplomas granted to them m Burma or in U. K., are, or are entitled 
in registered in U. K, ns qualified medical practitioners as they apply in relation 
to British subjects domiciled in U, K., who, bv virtue of medical diplomas granted in 
tl K, arc or arc entitled to be registered in U. K., as qualified medical petitioners. 
Tho said modifications aro as follows : That is to say, (a) sub-section (3) shall not 
apply ami reference in sub-soction (1) to tho condition set out therein shall be deemed 
to bo omitted ; (h) any reference in sub-section (2) or sub-section (4) to U. K. shall 
be construed as a reference to Burma. 

(0) Nothing in this section shall he construed as affecting any power of any 
recognised authority in U. JL or India to suspend or dobar any peison from practice 
on the ground of misconduct or to remove any person from the register on that 
ground* 

(7; In this section tho expression a diploma” includes any certificate, degree, 
fellowship or other document or status granted to persons passing examinations. 

The person who holds a commission from his Majesty as a medical officer in the 
Indian Medical Service or any other branch of His Majesty’s forces and is on the 
active list shall, by virtue of that commission, be deemed to be qualified to practise 
medicine, surgery and midwifery in British India and be entitled to be registered in 
British India or any part thereof as so qualified. 
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(1) Nothing in tho preceding sections of this chapter shall afl\u t tho operation of 
any law passed or made before this Act other than the law relating to medical 
praditionois, 

(2) In this chapter “law” includes any ordinance, order, by-law, mle oi regulation 
having, bv virtue of any Act of Patliamoni, or of any oxidmg Indian law oi any law 
of the federal or any Provincial Legislature, the force of law. 

The constitution of a Federal Kailway Autlmnty forms Part Vlfl of the Bill winch 
is supported by a schedule. 

No less than throe-sevenths of members of this awluvity shall be persons 
appointed by tho Govornoi -General in his discretion and the Uo\»'rnoi-(!e»u*ial shall, 
in his discretion, appoint a member of authouty to be the President tlnuvot This 
authority shall act on business principles, duo ivg.ird being had by them to tho 
interests of agriculture, indnstrv, enmmoive and the sgoueral public and in put Uvular, 
shall make proper provision for the meeting nut oi their lcetpis on the Revenue 
Account, all expenditure to which such loeeipts are* appluubh* 

In discharging tho said functions, tho Railway Anthontv shall be mtitled bv such 
instructions on questions of policy as may be given to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Tho Authority shall establish, maintain and <*mifrol a fund and nil expenditure 
whether on Revenue Account or on Capital Account, required for the discharge of tho 
functions of the Authority, shall bo defrayed out of that fund. 

The Governor-General" may, from time to lime, appoint a Railway Rates Committee 
to give advice to tho authouty m condition with any dispute between persons using 
or desiring to use a railway and as to the rates or trafiic facilities 

A bill or amendment making provisions for regulating rates and fare; to be * barged 
on any railway shall not bo introduced or moved in either Chamber of tho Federal 
Legislature, except on the recommendation of tho Dovomnr-Gouoral. 

A tribunal is proposed for tho settlement of questions arising between the Railway 
Authority and owners of *the Railway and Indian Stabs. A poison shall not 1m 
gualilied to be appointed or to bo member of authority, unlc >s he has had experience 
in commerce, industry, agriculture, finance or administration, if he is, nr within 
twelve months last proceeding has boon a member of the Federal or any Provincial 
Legislature or in the service of tho Crown in India or a Railway (Hficial in India. 
At the head of the executive stall of authority, thorn shall bo a Chief Commissioner, 
being a person with experience in Railway administration who shall ho appointed hv 
the authority, subjoot to the confirmation by tho Governor-General, exercising his 
individual judgment. Tho Chief Railway Commissioner shall In* assisted bv a 
Financial Commissioner, who shall bo appointed by the Governor-General, and bv sueh 
additional Commissioners, being poisons with experience in Railway administration, us 
the authority, on tho recommendation of the Chief Railway ’Commissioner, may 
appoint. 


More than 75 pages of tho Bill contain provisions for the Government of Burma, 
Separated from India, to bo administered by this Crown. 

Tho Governor of Burma will bo appointed by Uis Majesty, The exouutivo authority 
of Burma extends to raising iu Burma, ou behalf of 1 1 is Majesty of naval, military 
and air forces and to tho governance of Tlis Majesty’s forces in Burma and to the 
exercise of such rights, authority ami jurisdiction n$ are exoieuwabto by Uis Majesty 
by Treaty, grant, usage etc., and m relation to the area in Burma, which are not 
part of tho territories of Uis Majesty. 

There will bo a Council of Ministers, not exceeding 10 to aid and advise the 
Governor, excepting in regard to tho discretionary function of tho Governor* 
Minister’s salaries shall not bo varied during tho term of Office. 

The discretionary powors of tho Governor are in respect of dofltiito ecclesiastical 
autos, control monetary policy, currency and coinage and in exercise of these functions 
he may appoint Counsellors not exceeding three iu number* 

In regard to tho exorcise of discrotionary powors by tho Governor, ho shall bo 
subject to the Instrument of Instructions issued by Ills Majesty and will comply with 
the directions, if any, of tho Secretary of State. Tho Governor may appoint a Finan- 
cial Adviser, after consulting his Ministers. 

There will te an Advocate-General for Burma to advise tho Government upon logoi 
matters. As in the cm of Governors in Provinces in India, so in Burma, tho Gover- 
nor is empowered to deal suitably with crimes of violence intended to overthrow tho 
Government 

The Legatee shall consist of a Senate of 35 members and a House of Represeu- 


-a* — - 
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Tin’ previous sanction of the Governor is leiymred for cortain legislative proposals, 
inrhuhu ; those affecting immigration into Burma or piooedure for cimunal proceedings, 
uheicm European ami Bntish subjects am concerned. . . 

It is ptovi.lod that a Butish subject, domuuled in tlio Umtod Kingdom, is exempt 
fuun th» operation of so much of any law of Burma as imposes any restnotion on tne 
ti ' t| { of ontiv into Buima, provided that no person shall, by virtue of this bection, oe 
o illicit to claim exemption if and so long as Bui man sub] cuts of His Majesty, domici- 
1 m Burma are, by and undm the law of the United Kingdom, subject in the United 

King bun to similar reshiction. . ,, 

\ not her danse sn\s. “Rubjoct lo tlio provisions oE this Chapter, a British subject, 
do-iiieiiel in the United Kin rdo m, shall be ovempt from the operation of so mnoh . ol 
any law of Burma as imposed l«v leference to tlio place of birth, inne, , « ’ 

htt’niiiage religion, domiede, residence oi duiation of residence, any liability, ie ‘_ 

eundit.i.n, m regal d to t.avel, resulenee, the holding of property or j,ublic offioe oi 
earning out of anv occupation, train, business or piofession The provisions wilt app 3 
to Indian subjects of Ills Majesty, provided nothing shall affect any i est lotion lawfully 
imposed „n tlie tight of entry into Buima of suoli Indian subjects of. Hs Majesty as 
aforesaid or any lestrietion lawfully imposed as a oondition of allowing any suon 
Iii'lum to outer Buima. 

Similar nrrmsimis are. made for British and for Indian companies and for lec'pro- 
eal iSuf It .« provided that no law of Burma, which nrwnbeB q«JJ- 

ealums te be. held bv persons practising any piofession m Buima, or holding any office 
or performing any tunetion shall have effect so as to piednde any ^person wl o imme 
, Hatch before the parsing of this Aet was lawfully practising that piofession fiom 
mitinums* to pradiso that profession or boldiiu? otiieo :„ A( i h v 

The executive authontx of Burma in respect of Railways will ? m ^Uer s 7 

' ' iSnSimllrlE ifigUCourt ml the l’ulto Soraoo Comrasloo, aad 
mUtol by II is Majisfy as to tlio Defence appointments are all specified. 


the 

The 

the 

tho 


Tlie miscellaneous provisions as to tho relations with India aTo as follows 
Whereas it may appear that tho distribution of property and j! 1 „!f +i, ^revenues 

:¥ ud" “Wn “;ss k o te‘ b ;~“Si 1 

A °‘ “* 17 *• 

Governor of Burma-in-Council. ,inrino such neriod as may be speoifiod in 

His Majesty : in-Council mi w <bm A «' a \X n |,J' l0 b V 8 ul jeeted to such restrictions 
the order/imm gration into Burma In b S r l^ 6 be C ommeno e ment of this part o 
as may have been mutually ngroeu uj^n oeiore Governor-General of 

this Aet between the Governor of Burma-m-Counou anu ™ q{ ^ 

India in Council and approved by the Seoretai7 of |“ l ® ndn0 other restrictions, 
meat, a- may have order in the Council 

Oonotal of Into in Council* 
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EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM. 

The following explanatory niomorumUim on the Gomnmenl of India Dill was 
issued. Tho great length of tlie Bill was to a largo extent appaient 1 at her than real 

The Bill has to provide foi three separate entities, (a) the Indian prounces, which 
with the states will compose the Federation, ami (e) Buima 

The clauses relating to the federal executive and legislatuturo (11 and 27) are 
repeated in an identical form and to a huge extent with identical matter m l elation 
to the Indian piovmeial executives and legislate! es and again in relation to the ex- 
ecutive and iegibla.hu o of Butnia. Furthoi, the Bill having set out the piovisous tor 
legislative powois, administrative lulations, finance, nuhsajs, the judieaUiro, the civil 
services, the Secretary of State and Ins depiutmonl and matters included m part Nil 
described as miscellaneous and general m then application to the Indian constitution 
necessarily repeats almost the whole of this matter w lth some modification lor the 
Buima The result is that it the matter contained m 50 clauses i elating to Bunna, 
there is nothing except a few clauses, specially Bunna, which is not to bo found in 
substance in other connections in the earlier clauses oi the Bill. 

2. There are two reasons winch have luled out any attempt to avoid thus duplication 
and in some cases triplication of matter. First, it must bo remembered that pi u visions 
relating to Buima, that is to say, the whole of the Part XIV of the Bill, comprising 
as they do the future constitution for Bunna. must, be complete and self-contained 
since it would obviously be inappropi iato that the constitution for the separate 
country of Buima should have to be sought foi all time among tho provisions relating 
to the Government of India. Secondly, so far as the central and piovmoial constitutions 
of India are concerned, although as has already been explained there 
are some 10 clauses w'hioh appear twice to a large extent in common form, first, in 
relation to the Fedoiation and, secondly, in relation to the provinces, there are none- 
theless important differences in detail between these clauses in their relation to tjio 
Federation and provinces, i espectively, and any attempt to set out the provincial 
constitutions by a system of reference to tho federal constitution or vice versa, 
would have inevitably resulted in 'a most complox and confusing presentation. 

3. The result of the arrangement adopted in the Bill is, however, that although 
it contains 450 clauses, if duo account is taken of the repetitions just described, it 
could accurately be described as a Bill of about half tho length. 

4. There is no need to explain m any detail the general purpose of the Bill nor 
the nature of the constitutions which it is designed to provide for India and Buima, 
respectively These matters have been set out at length and in detail in tho report 
of the Joint Select Committee of which tho Bill is tho expression in legislative foi in. 
The Bill follows the committee’s report, with one or two exceptions (such as that it. 
provides that a federal court should entertain appeals relating only to the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution Act and not to the interpretation of the Acts passed by the 
federal legislature m exercise of its exclusive legislative jurisdiction) and with certain 
additional details that w'ein not dealt with by tho commit too. 

5., Bui although a detailed exposition of tho couteuts of the Bill is for tho reason 
just given unnecessary, there are one or two points which it is desirable to explain 
in ordor that Its construction may bo made readily understood. The present Govern- 
ment of India Act, after formally vesting in tho* Crown tiro Government of India and 
assuming for the King all tho powers which up to 1858 had boon vested irt the B 
India Company, proceeded to place in the hands of a corporate body known as the 
Secretary of State in Council of India complete control over all Acts, operations and 
concerns which relate to tho Government or tho revenues of India. Further, tho 
present Act commits the civil and military Government of India to tho Governor- 
General in Council and tho Government of each province to a Governor, nesting with 
an Executive Council and Ministers, but at the samo tune places tho provincial Govern- 
ments in subordination to tho Secretary of State in Council, the Act merely enabling 
the Secretary of State in Council so far as transfer; od subjects in the provinces were 
concerned by tho Statutory Rules to relax or remove his lulherto all-embracing powers 
of superintendence and control, 

6. The purpose of the present Bill is to resume into tho hands of the King all tho 
powers hitherto exercisable in or in relation to India by any authority (clause 2) and 
thereafter to distribute to various authorities set up by this Bill the exeroiso of the 
whole of those powers so far as they are distributed by the Act and io leave his 
Majesty free to delegate such of those as are outside the strict ambit of tho Act, as 
he may thank fit, to the Governor-General or Governors to be exercised on his behalf. 
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m- A-mtM'ul'x.vuf.vp « ft hi i V ^ 1 1 orof , nro > c Le tIaal n tho fed eral executive and each 
iidinlt nf U'lm, +| U by du ' eut delegation from the Crown exercise independently on 
s ;l , P? wer , s 1 espectively vested in them by this Bill, subject to the 

witam dU'irfioM ’Uerrorto Sow. ° ° V01 ' th ° Oownor -° enoral and Pernors in 

\ ImIiii ii St f teS i ,n l° tl 10 ^“deration is dealt with in clause 6 and other pro- 

i- 'i "', f ,h ®. Gl| l of which the effect is that while states which accede to F the 
•uiv f,‘ u ll V\ ho( ? Aut Ul ° ex - teut o£ P° weis exercisable in relation to 

thJ T 0 i.i u-c' tL T^t tL ‘ h b V tli0 . fotloia.' executive and legislature will be governed by 
which' 1 l Instrument of Accession which will specify matters in legislative lists 
in i iihalolv^nVtnr +i aS im? 1 ? L natlers m relation to his state It is proposed that 
v lf hi l a Vi 51 h f bee!1 P aasc . d 1,10 Grown should enler into negotiations 
thn-u-t bt i f01 ; tll ° coni) lusion ot their accession to the Federation. TEe extent 
tCi ,,, It w J “d? proposing to accede will be brought to tho knowledge of 
\r ; . ’ • t,ofolv Parliament by affirmative resolutions of both Houses invite his 

ai.iustv to issue a piuolamahon inaugurating the Fed eiation 

.f legislative powyis confened ivnon the Federation and the provinces res- 
pednelv, are statutorily defined by part V of the Bill read with and connected with 
i ^ f' L ' n[h Sl ‘* 1CMi uie Iho distribution of financial resource is effected in part through 
hpslutive powers and m parts through the provisions of part VII. 

9, Executive authority will be exercised in the Federation by the Governor- 
;eueral and m the provinces by the Governor, bat the Governor-General and each 
Governor will have to aid and advise him in exercise of this authority by a Council 
of ministers. In this connection it is impoitant that the meaning and effect of higher 
. V ilca - e , rms . use 4 throughout the Bill should he clerly understood. The duty 
of .Ministers is described in the Bill as being that of aiding and advising the Governor 
General (or the Govoruor) in exercise of his functions except in so far as he is by 
or under this Act required to exorcise his functions or any of them in his discretion. 
Other provisions of the Bill require the Governor-General to exercise in his discretion 
jus functions with regard to three departments which it is proposed to reserve for 
his own control (tho departments of External Affairs) and various other specific 
powers conferred upon the Governor-General and upon the Governors by the Bill 
are described as being the powers, the exercise of which is in their discretion. 


10. The result is that in regard to any power or function so described Ministers 
have no constitutional right to tender advice but in regard to every matter not descri- 
bed as being oxercisoable by the Governor-General (or the Governor) in his discretion 
the right to advise i. o., to initiate proposals rests with the Ministers, The second 
technical term used m this connection throughout the Bill is the phrase ‘exercise his 
Individual judgment'. This phrase, which is applicable to matters within the purview 
of Ministers means that the Governor-General (or a Governor) after considering the 
advice of Ministers is free to direct such action as he thanks fit, that is to say, not 
nwfoMarily to accept the advice tendered to him. This course is open to the Governor- 
t tenoral (or a Governor) (a) whenever any of the special responsibilities enumerated in 
clause 12 (52) of the Bill is, in his opinion, involved and (b) whenever any of the 
powers conferred upon him by the Act specifically require him in their exercise to 
twurobui his individual judgment whenever the Governor-General or a Governor is 
acting in his discretion or i exercising his individual judgment he is subject to the 
miponntondenee of the Secretary of State (clauses 14 and 54). 


Fall directions will be given to the Governor-General and Governors by an Instru- 
ment of Instructions to be issued with the approval of Parliament by the Crown. The 
document, though it cannot, of course, confer powers which are not to be found in the 
Act, will regulate tho use of the powers conferred by the Act and though the Instru- 
ment will cover many other matters tho directions on the point just described as to 
their relations with Ministers will bo of fundamental importance. Among the more 
important of other matters with which it is tontemplated that the Instrument of 
Instructions should deal are the consultation between tho Governor-General, counsellors 
ami his Ministers in the day-to-day working of the foderal executive, an explanation 
of the lino which it is intended that the Governor-General and Governors should 
follow in the interpretation and application of their special responsibilities. The In- 
strument will also indicate the nature of the rights of the Indian states which require 
protection and the line to be followed by the Governor-General in giving his previous 
sanction to certain Mnds of legislation (an important instance of this category is certain 
financial legislation) and in particular legislation affecting a federal surcharge on income- 
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to (clause 13S), It is intended that a provisional draft of instructions rant unpin ‘d by 
tho Government shall bo available for tin inform itinu of Inlh rh i> Houses of i'arbam.oti 
before the Bill comes under a detadoi discussion in committee. 

11. As to the coming into operation of the various parts of the Bill tin* intention 
is that with the exception of part (2) relating to the federation the tv?»t of th* Bill 
will como into force on such date as the lung in Conned may fix and that part (2) 
of tho Bill bo brought into force by a pro dam ition on su*di dahi after coming mto 
force of tho remainder of the Bill as Parliament may by a n solution referred to m 
para (7) above. During tho period, while the Bill other than the provisions 
of part (2) is in operation the transitional provisions contained in L’nrt XL f I read 
with the ninth schedule will regulate the powois of the existing central Government. 
The effect of tho provisions in Part Xllt is to keep in operation with some necessary 
modifications, such as tho transfer of conduct of relations with the states to the 
authority specified in clause 3 (2) the provisions of tho present Act relating to the 
central executive and the legislature and to make such modifications as are lieoessaiy 
in powers oxerciseable by that authority under sueh parts of tho Bill as are in 
operation. Tlioir effect is also while bringing to an end the Council of India as at 
present constituted to leave in the hands of tho Boci etary of State and of the 
advisers who under this Bill are to take the place of members of the Council of 
India. The same measure of control over the linanciul operations of tho central 
Government during the period intervening between the commencement of provincial 
autonomy and tho establishment of federation as is at present exercised by the 
Secretary of State m Council. 

12. The Bill necessarily contains provisions (clauses 15G and 426) giving power to 
regulate trade relations between India and Burma during tho period immediately 
following tho separation with the object of minimising tho disturbance of economic 
conditions in Burma which might otherwise result in their present form* These 
clauses must be regarded as provisional since discussions on the matter arc still in 
progress and it is impossible until they are included to be certain that the provisions 
on the lines at prosent m tho Bill are sufficiently precise but whatever form the 
powers grauted to His Majesty-in-Councii by tho Bill may ultimately assume it is nut 
intended that thov should be so exorcised as to prejudice the fiscal autonomy which 
India has enjoyed in the past. 

13. The franchise proposed for provincial legislature is Hint ombodied in the 
“White Paper as embodied by tho Joint Select Committee. It will bo observed that 
the details of this find at present no place in schedules to tho Bill which has been 
drawn to the assumption that theso matters in view of their technical character will 
like many other matters of detail bo prescribed by Urdors-m-CounoiI to bn made 
subsequently to the passage of the Bill with the approval of both tho Houses of 
Parliament. If, however, it should bo found that Parliament would prefer that provL 
sions for franchise for territorial constituencies should In* included m schedules to the 
Bdl it should be included in schedules to tho Bill it should bo possible to move addL 
tion of another schedule or schedules for this purpose. 

14. As for the expenditure necessitated by tho Bill so far as thorn is any charm* 

on British revenues the financial memorandum attached to tho .Bill explains tho posi- 
tion. So far as Indian revenues are concerned, whilst it is impossible to estimate in 
advance and with precision the exact figure, the general effect may be gauged bv the 
estimates laid before the Joint Beloct Committee and discussed in paragraphs 267-273 
inslusive of their report, - 1 



